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for  it  is  the  Eternal  Child  who  cwmes — 

Nciv  every  ypur, 

Nf.w  lioni  imd  lunvlv  iloar, 

Tie  toiiif;^  witli  liilitiiis  and  a  sori!^, 

Tlio  ;ij,'Cs  Iohl;^  1,1k;  n,:;cs  lini!^. 

JFr.  Rnskiii  s;iya  tluifc  the  dilTcrcnco 
beUveen  a  man  of  freiiiiis  ami  :ni  ordinary 
niiiii  is  tliat  tlu;  man  of  <^eiiins  retiiiiiB 
through  life  tlie  froslmess  of  a  cliild  ;  and 
tluit,  pcrliaps,  is  wliy  men  of  geiiinsi,  in  all  tlie 
Christian  era,  have  bronj^lit,  in  tlie  wake  of 
Eastern  kings,  the  gold  of  their  art,  the 
myrrh  of  their  music,  the  frankincense 
of  their  verse,  to-the  crib  where  the  Young 
Child"  lies.  Even  Milton,  puritan  among 
pnets,  was  moved  to  nLiniberR  by  that 
Xativity,  show  ing  us  the  earth  seeking 

To  liide  her  guilty  front  "  itli  mnocetit  snow, 

hearing  the  music  of  the  spheres, 

Such  masic,  as  'tis  said, 
Eefore  was  never  heard. 

and  seeing 

All  about  the  courtly  stable, 

Bright-harnessed  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

As  with  the  poets,  so  with  the  painters. 
They  began  at  once — the  St.  Luke  of  the 
legends  is  already  the  limner  of  the  Mother 

Dbouhbhb,  1898. 


CHRISTMAS  IX  nCTUEELA^^D, 

AS  RENDERED  BY  THE  OLD  MASTERS 
AND  THE  NEW. 


BY 

John  Oldoastlb. 

CflPJSTMAS  DAY— the  day  of  the  Christ  Mass— 
however  and  wherever  kept,  has  this  uniformity 
in  the  keeping :  it  is  always  and  everywhere 
the  Feast  of  the  Child — of  the  children.  It  is  part  of 
"tlie  joy 


THE  CHRISTHAS  WAITS.  BY  R,  ASHING  BELL. 
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and  Oliild.  Tin;  Nativity  has  attracted  the 
artists  of  every  Robool —Byzantines,  as  well 
as  Mcmings,  Spaniards,  lUiliJiTis,  pre- 
Kaphaelite  and  post-RapIiaelite  alike.  Fra 
Filippo   T,ippi.  and    A!bort    i)iirer,  most 


from  the  n]d  list.  It  had  no  art  before  the 
days  of  Kaphael ;  and  wlieu  the  Stuai-ts 
imported  painters  the  subject  was  out  of 
■  YOgne.  We  waitod  till  Sir  Joshua's  day 
for  a  "  Madonna  and  ( 'hild,"  and  we  are 


TIIIJ  XATIVTTV. 

>Vom  Ihepkivre  in  the  .\\iti</na!  GnlUi'ij,  aUrihutcd  by  ?ome  critics  to  .Ifurilh  tind  hij  iithem  in  Vdan'iiiei. 


diverse  of  men,  were  nnited  in  tliis  <^licrisiiwl 
effort  wiili.  Velasqnez  himself,  foremost  im- 
pressionist, if  the  noble  Nativity  be  his 
which  many  attribute  to  liim,  hut  which  in 
our  National  Gallery  is  now  marked  down  to 
Mnrillo,    Qui:  own  country  is  an 'absentee 


Jiardly  yet  aware  of  it.  Inquiries  at  art  pnh- 
lisiiers'  and  photographers'  bring  an  almost 
unanimons  retort  that  no  such  iiictnre  was 
ever  painted  by  that  master  ;  and  perliups 
the  reader  will  know  it  best  by  the  ueliglit- 
ful  article  on  it,  entitled,  "  Sir  Joshua  and 
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IN  TllK  STABLE  AT  U KTilLliHEST. 


\x*il,  wiiere  it  fell  free,  ami  nut  bent  it.'' 
And  yet — yes,  Siiys  Mr.  lUiBkin,  you  do 
well  to  pause — "  there  is  a  '  yeL '  to  be 
thought  of."  And  it  is  this  -that  Sir 
Joshua,  though  he  move  than  once  cliose 
Madounas  for  his  subjects,  "  perhaps,  if 
truth  mmi  be  told,  painted  theia  never; 
for  surely  this  dearest  pet  of  ^an  English 
girl,  with  the  little  curl  of  lovely  hair  uuder 
lier  ear,  is  vot  one."  Sir  Joslnia,  he  says, 
sliows  you  the  J-ady  whe]-e  Giorfxione  and 
("orrcggio  give  you  ilie  Woman.  Sir  Joshua, 
in  short,  did  not  trust  himself  outside  tlie 
jiark  ]ialings,  \u\t\  his  delightful  .SL.rawberry 
(iirl  would  ne\'er  have  been  jiainted,  Mr. 
Tluskiu  imaghies,  unless  she  had  got  in 
tlirongli  a  gap.  ^Tot  for  him,  then,  any 
vigils  of  the  ca])tured  iiuaginution  by  a 
inanger  in  a  stable.  The  ivindow  at  Oxford 
which  owes  its  design  to  liis  hand  has  also 
the  same  defects  of  its  quulitios,  and  ho  left 
still  vacant — for  Sir  Edward  Burnc-Jones's 
later  oeeupauey  — tlie  place  of  glory  as  the 
hncst  designer  iii  l^luglaud  of  a  Xativity, 
noble  in  feeling,  dignified  in  its  i'aiiey,  signi- 
ficant in  il.s  decojutive  beauty.  An  allusion 
is  also  due  to  the  later  pictures  of  Mr.  Strud- 
^we'!:  ;ind  r-*.  Mr.  l''cllowcs  I'ryiine. 


Holbein,"  in  the 
t'oni/iill  Aldffcmne  of 
published 
Huonyinou'sly,  but 
bearing  tlie  iiuseeu 
signature  tif  John 
liuskiii  ON  every  line 
of  it.  He  speaks  of 
it  as  having  been 
"  long  ago  discMrdcd 
from  our  NatioTial 
(Jallery,"  yet  as  being 
"  in  placid  strength 
and  subtlest  science 
unsui-passed,  in  sweet 
felicity  iiirompar- 
uble."  "Lily  -  scep- 
tred,'" be  says  Sir 
.loshua  is.  "  His 
power  blossoms,  but 
l)nrdens  not.  Tin- 
toret  lays  his  line 
like  a  king  marking 
the  boundaries  of 
conquered  lands,  but , 
8u'  Joshua  leaves  it 
as  a  siunmer  wind 
its  trace  on  a  lake. 
He  could  have 
painted  on  a  silken 


Reproduced  by  jmi'iiiisiivn  iif  the  Berlin  I'liOtograpliic  I'omptxity,  NBW-J^i/nd  Hlrt 
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■  .  "Where  Burne-Jones  reproduced,  a  con- 
temporary (rerman  painter  was  to  creato. 
Not  without  a  iiiystical  truth  did  Yon  Uhde 
take  the  Bavarian  peasant  of  to-day  and 
permit  him  to  enact,  as  prosy,  tliosc  great 
things  that  happened  of  old  in  the  little 
hill-country  of  Judea.  The  setting  of  his 
principal    "Nativity"   is   purely  modern. 


"while  BHEPHEitDS  WATCH  THEIR"  KLOCKS  BY  NIQHT.  "-i-EY  WAL.  PAGBT. 


stalilc-Jantern  hooked  to  the  wall.  The 
Virgin  Mother,  meagre  and  wan,  with  neither 
youth  nor  beauty  to  take  the  eye,  nor  luxury 
nor  dignity  of  physique,  sits  up  to  adore  the 
Child  Who  lies  helpless  across  her  kue^; — a 
newhorn  child,  such  as  no  other  painter  of 
the  Nativity,  not  Fra  Angelico  himself,  has 
had  the  candour  or  the  tendcriicBfi  or  the 
opportunity  to 
paint.  The  same 
iiurioiis  I'licoiigrniiy  ■ 
that  ia  nut  all  iu- 
congruoua  marks 
the  Kpecimcn  of 
Von  Uhde's  art 
reproduced  in  th^e 
pages  and  repre- 
senting under  the 
same  guise  of 
modern  peasant 
Inniiility  the  jour- 
ney to  Bethlehem. 
Not  against  tliZH 
distiiiguij-hed  hand, 
hccauweof  its  gentle 
respect  for  all  the 
humiliations  of 
human  life,  should 
be  brought  the 
accusation  of  vul- 
gai'ity.  Nay,  rather 
iet  that  word  he 
given  to  tlic  ready- 
made  Italian  ele- 
gance, to  the  facile 
prcttiness  of  certain 
modern  Frcncli- 
men.  T}ie  art  of 
attitude  should  not 
long  si.irvi\'e  this 
blow  from  Munich. 
Carl  Miiller  and 
Martin  Feuerstein 
make  a  compro- 
mise ;  they  long 
to  be  ]i  0 m c  1  y 
eveii  while  they 
arc  loth  to 
break    with  con- 


The  little  angels  who  sing  the  song  of  the 
Saviour's  birth,  perched  like  birds  upon  the 
rafters  of  the  stable,  are  daily  German 
school  -  children ;  the  old  shepherds  are 
Teutonic  peasants,  undemonstrative  and 
unconscious,  groping  their  way,  step  by 
step,  as  tliey  move  by  their  lantern-light. 
In  the  long,  bare  sihed  a  little  conch  has  been 
spread, ;   it  is  Hooded  with  light  from  a 


veiition. 

In  the  England  of  onr  time  the  religious 

gicture,  long  banished  from  the  churches, 
as  ceased  to  find  a  ready  buyer.  Yet  all 
this  while  the  good  sense  of  our  artists 
has  kept  them,  as  a  body,  from  seeking  to 
associate  the  Christmas  Festival  with  pictures 
of  empty  triviality.  They  have  let  the 
subject  alone,  or  liave  had  mere  allusions 
to  the  season  such  as^-^re  made  in  the 
Hosted  by  COOgle 
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"  OlirL-itinas  Eve  "of  Sir  Jobu  Millais  and 
tliat  of  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes.  Allusive  also, 
rather  than  proper,  to  the  Feast  of  the 

Xativity  are  tlie  immense  mj!.Ksof  black-oiid- 
wliiie  iliustvii.U'ons  -which  appear  for  tiie 
most  ])arti  at  tlie  end  of  December  in  pic- 
tni'iiii  papoi'S  and  niai;-a- 
ziiie?.  Ene:]inul  is  f;Tcar, 
at  auy  rate,  in  her  black- 
and-M'liiic  artists,  and 
this  (leparLmeni  is  ro- 
pfc.se]itc(l  in  our  pages 
by  Mr.  Annin^  35ell  and 
a  group  of  artists  chiefly 
iissociated  with  the  IRiih- 
im'.ed  London  Ncjrs, 
Mr.  l'\)restier,  Mr.  San- 
Uv.r,  Ml-.  Walter  Wilson, 
Mr.  JjucLml  l)a\"is,  and 
l\hB  Min'cella  Walker. 
>ir.  Cceil  Aldin  Jias 
applied  .sonic  of  his 
consuQiniate  skill  fia  a 
draughtsman,  of  animals 
to  the  season  that  cele- 
brates a  manger  and  has 
the  ox  and  the  ass  ainong 
its  familiar  accessories. 
I']n£flaud,  too,  invented 
tile  Ciu'istmas  card,  the 
first  of  its  kind  beinsi' 
desi^Mied,  as  njost  ])eoplu 
will  hoar  ■\vitii  sni'prisc, 
only  some  lifty  years  ai^o 
by  an  artist  still  living, 
Mr.  Hoi-sley,  R.A. 

As  .in  the  case  of  su 
unich  else  tliat  C'bris- 
tiauity  supphed.to  man- 
kind, Paganism  '  itself 
had  felt  the  need  of  this 
very-  Festival  of  the 
Child.  It  had  ^ri-oped 
about  for  X'bristni;i.s  : 
and  the  early  elnii'cb  did 
bat  transform  the  exist- 
iug  obsei'vance  of  the 
winter  so]sii<;e,  and  turn 
the  Festivalof  the  Satur- 
nalia into  the  Feast  of 
Christmas.  In  honour  of 
Satui'nus,  father  of  hus- 
bandry and  of  the  arte 
of  life,  already  the  world  allowed  itself  to 
be  turned  topsey-turvey  at  ilie  close  of  the 
year-  servants  sat  id  the'  table  of  their 
masters,  pi'csents  were,  made,  particularly  to 
(•hildrea,  mummers  walked  the  streets  at 
tnght,  and  wax  tapers  blazed—those  very 


^yas  tapers  that  arc  still  lit  upon  our  (iwn 
(Jhristraas  trees.  Reminiscent  of  tlie  Satur- 
nalia were,  also  such  masked  luummers  as 
those,  for  instance,  of  ll-4(),  when  "oiu: 
Captain  John  filadman,  a  man  ever  true  and 
faithful  to  Ood  aitd  the  ICiuf^,  and  constantly 


THE  lIOr.Y  NIGHT.— BY  JD^ETIN  I.'Kf  lUIWTKlN. 

RepfodMced  b^permistion  nf  Pram  Sanfstamgl,  PtAl  ilall  Bast  and  Munich. 


sportive"  (the  conjunction  is  just  as  it 
should  be),  "  made  public  disport  \\itb  bis- 
nei<,diboui's  at  Christmas.  Ho  traversed  the 
town  (ni  !!■  horse  as  gaily  caparisoned  as 
himself,  ])reeeded  by  tlic  Twelve  Moiitbs,  each 
dressed  in  character.  Aftet.  him  ctept  the 
HosiedbyL^OOgle 
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pale,  atteimated  figure  uf  Lent,  clothed  iu 
herring  skius,  and  mounted  on  a  sorry  horse, 
whose  harness  was  covered  with  oyster  skella" 
— a  hint  of  the  fast  that  ever  tracks  the  feast 
in  the  rhythm  of  the  life  of  body  or  spirit. 

It  was  partly  this  affiuiry  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  and  partly,  too,  the  indoeoruiu 
that  certain  "lords of  misrule"  imported  into 
Christmas  i'cvcIh,  that  made  men  like  Pryniic 
denounce,  and  that  made  tia;  f'omnion- 
wealth  seek  to  han,  tiie  whole  obscwanee  of 
the  feast.  Parliament  sat  on  the  25th.  of 
December,  "  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of 
Christmas  Day,"  from  1644  to  1656.  Shops 
were  ordered  to  be  Icept  open ;  bnt  the 
public  could  not  be  persuaded  to  buy,  and  at 
Canterbury,  when  the  mayor  ordered  the 
market  to  be  open,  there  was  rioting.  We 
know  how  John,  Kvciyn  kept  some  of  those 
days.  In  ifi52  he  writes  in  his  diary : 
"Christmas  Buy.  Xo  serjnon  anywhere,  no 
eliLirch  being  permitted  to  fjc  open,  so 
observed  it  at  home."  In  1658  :  "  (/hrlst- 
mas  Day.  A'o  churches.  I  was  fain  to  pass 
the  devotions  of  that  blessed  day  with  my 
family  at  home."  In  Hjod :  "Christmas 
Day.  No  public  oflices  in  churches,  but 
penalties  on  observers."  In  1655  :  "There 
was  no  more  notice  taken  of  Christmas  Day 
in  churches" — this  by  a  new  and  stringent 
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SANTA  CL.AUS  Ul'-TO-DATB, — BY  LUCIBN  DAVIS, 


edict  of  Cromwell.  In  1657:  "I  went- 
to  London  with  my  wife  to  celebrate 
{'hristmas  Day,  Mr.  (Junniug  preaching  in 
E.\et(^r  Chapel.  A.s  he  ivas  gi\i]]g  us  the 
Holy  Sacrament  the  chapel  was  snri-oundcd 
with  soldiers  and  all  the  assembly  kept 
prisoners.  In.  the  afternoon  came  Colonel 
VVhalley  and  othej's  from  Whitehall  to 
examine  us  cue  by  one ;  some  they  com- 
mitted to  the  Marshal,  some  to  prison; 
They  esamined  me  why,  contrary,  to  the 
ordinance  made  that  none  should  any  loiter' 
observe  the  superstitious  time  of  the  Nativity, 
T  durst  offend.  Finding  no  colour  to  detain 
me,  they  disnn'ssed  me  with  much  pity  of  my 
ignorance.  So  I  got  home  late  the  next  day, 
blessed  be  trod!"" 

\Vith  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  came- 
the  restoration  of  the  most  beloved  of 
English  festiv  als  :  and  wlio  shall  apportion 
the  cheering  that  greeted  that  dual  return, 
how  much  of  it  to  the  King,  and  how  much 
to  the  Feast  ?  One  misses  the  record  Evelyn 
might  have  made  of  the  changed  times,  and 
grudges  to  put  in  its  absent  ])li),(!e  an  extract 
from  the  diary  kept  by  Pepys,  the  mere  man  of 
the  town,  in  1602  :  "  ITad'a  pleasant  \valk  to 
"\riiitehall,  where  I  intended  to  liave  received 
the  Commnniun  with  my  family,  but  I  came 
a  little  too  late;  so  I  walked  up  .into  the 
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Iiouse   iiiifl  epefit  my  tiiiic  lookiiii^  over 
pictiiim    Jiy  iuid  by  down  to  tlie  clmpol 
again,  where  BiRbop  Morley  pvcaclied -upon 
the  Sitii^i'  (if  ilic  AiiL'cls,  re;)reii:jndiiig  the 
fioiiiTiiou  jolltly  the  Comi  put  for  tl]e  true 
joy  that  on^'lit  to  be  (Hi  these  diiys.  X7puii. 
which  it  was  -wortli  ohwei-viii,!,^  tliat  tlK^y  all 
laiiglKsd   ill   the  eliupci.      A  si'ood  aiU-heni 
followed,  witli  vialls,  and  the  King  came 
down  to  I'liceive  tlie  Sacrament,    liut  I  staid 
not,  but  call- 
ing my  boy 
t!rom  my 
lord's  lodg- 
ing s ,  and 
giving  Sarah 
Kome  good 
ad\ice  to  he 
aolxiT  "  (por- 
Itaps  Siirah, 
too,  iaugiied 
ill  secret),  "1 
walked  home 
again  witii 
great  plea- 
sure, and 
liere  diued 
by  my  wife's 
})ed8ide  with 
great  co]i- 
teiit,  having 
a    mess  i»j 
brave  jthini- 
porridgc  aiul 
a  roasted 
pn  11  e  t  for 
dinner,  and  .1 
sent  'for  a 
mince  pie  a-- 
broad,  my 
i\Tfe  not  be- 
ing well"  to 
make  any 
herself  yet." 
R  0  m,e  h  o  w, 
thus  early, 
after  tli'e 
proscri [)ti  o ji ,  Aa^'Aiia 

the    HOt('    of  mixino  thI':  cnmsTMAs  vumnsti.    k\  r.  8A!,"I!1!!£,  It. It. a. 

degeneration 

seems  to  set  in.  in  this  case  it  is  the  niiwi^e 
fast  that  |)L'eeed(^s  the  tindis^criniinating  feast 
— anotkci'  iUaslt'ation  of  Lhat  rule  by  re- 
action which  does  those  subject  to  it— man, 
woman,  and  child— an  irremediable  wrong. 

Equable  is  the  freedom  of  the  Festival 
to-day,  and  in  the  keeping  of  it  we  see,  as 
year  sn(x;eeds  year,  a  steadily  iiiiTeasing 
expression  of  t!ie  di\'iiie  rights  of  man,  Die 


sucredness  of  human  service,  atid  a  belief  in 
the  ])otentialifcy  of  the  chiklreii  of  each 
generation  to  be  the  redeemers  of  the  world. 

Thes;'  are  the  secrets  of  the  human  family  ; 
they  have  "little  outward  show  or  even 
symbolic  revelation,  and  they  ha\'e,  of  neces- 
sity, little  or  no  direct  represenlaxiou  in 
coniom])ora.ry  art  other  tlia.u  in  their  more 
obvious  daily  and  domestic  phases.  But  the 
rebuke  addressed  to  him  wlio  counted  any 

created  tiling 
common  or 
n  n  c 1 e  an 
must  descend 
to  the  man 
who  does  not 
recognise  in 
domesticity 
itself,  despite 
all  th;i.t  has 
conspired  in 
modern  Eng- 
ianrl  to  make 
i  t  d  o  wdy, 
the  diviiie 
essence.  The 
Holy  Family 
is  not  an  im- 
age merely, 
but  a  corre- 
spondence. 
I'""  o  r  t  li  e 
e  r  0  w  n  i  1)  g 
pai'ad(jx  of 
('  h  ri  s  tiiuas 
nmst  e^  er  be 
that  Heaven 
came  down 
to  earth  at 
the  Nativity, 
to  enable 
earth  hence- 
i'orth  to  rise 
to  Heaven. 

^'his  is  the 
transforming 
t  ]i  o  II  g  h  t 
which,  re- 
deems from 
dulness,from 

tri\iality,  from  nothingness,  everything 
whicli  the  spirit  of  Christmas  informs.  The 
mistletoe  is  still  a  sacred  bongh.  The  liolly 
lias  its  own  high  Bignificance.     May  the 


Christmas  tree  of  our  cliildhood  be  an  ever- 
green indeed  !  There  is  no  sucli  thing  as  a 
merely  mundane  Christmas,  for  all  its  rows 
of  butcher's  meat  and  its  British  phim 
pudd  i  n  gs.  T  i  i  ese  f easfe^  are  feasts  u  f  tl  le 
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gods,  and  the  fit  tlieme  for  celebration  bj 
the  artist,  tlie  musiciiin,  and  the  miimmer. 
Welcome  in  such  a  gallery  as  ours  are  the 
familiar  illustrations  of  the  typical  old- 
fashioned  English  Christmas.  May  B'ather 
Christmas  have  sons  to  the  end  of  days, 
and  Santa  Claus  be  "  np-to-datc  "  for  ever, 
and  the  waits,  whether  dressed  mediitivuUy 
as  i\rr.  Anning  Bell  (atid  we  u'itli  hiin)  would 
have  them,  oi'  disguised  as  (ignres  of  fun  in 
modern,  fashions  of  bni'lesque,  he  always  at 
our  doors  on  Cliristinas  Eve  !  Even  the 
sword  yields  up  its  [unction  in  honour  of 
the  Festival,  and  joins  the  revels  of  peace. 
It  knights  the  beef  and  still  holds  its  place 
by  the  sirloin  on  many  an  English  table. 
Men,  women,  and  children  wcaiy  not  year 
by  year  to  enjoy  these  accessories,  n(>i.' 
arcists  to  depict  them.  Ftuicli.  has  a  part  in 
the  pastime  with  the  most  serious  of  papers  ; 


and  the  Christmas  card  is  received  with  an 
equal  rejoicing  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and 
in  the  hovels  of  the  poor.     Indeed,  the 

variety  of  the  card  answers  to  the  variety  of 
the  public  tast<! :  and  hrms  like  Measrs. 
Raphael  Tuek  and  ('o.,  and  Messrs.  Marcus 
"Ward  and  Co.,  have  really  taken  pains  to 
reproduce  with  hdclity  of  form  ami  colom- 
ing  the  -Nativities  of  old  masters,  or  other 
seeiios  or  mysteries  a])propriate  to  tiie  acasim. 
By  degrees  the  Ghristuias  card  has  grown 
into  a  Christmas  book ;  and  the  recent 
revival  of  printing  in  colours  has  done  good 
service  alike  to  the  publisher  and  to  the 
child.  In  this  connection  two  names  rise  to 
the  lips  among  many  others  endeared  to  us 
by  the  charm  of  the  work  they  signed,  or  by 
our  tender  memories  and  early  associations. 
Those  two  beloved  names  are  Kate  Green-- 
away  and  Randolph  Caldecott. 


A  CHEISTMAS  PARTY. — BY  CECIL  ALDIN. 
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niELL  us  a  fairy  story  ! 

"Yes,  teli  us  iibont  ilie  giant 
who  Eite  too  iiincli  puddini,^." 
'•  Xo,  teli  lis  sometliiug  about  robbers." 
"  Oh,  110  I   we  don't  want  anything 
about  robbers  ;  tell  us  about  the  hand- 
some prince  who  married  the  Sleeping 
Beauty." 

"  No,  no,  no  ;  it  is  such  an  old  story  !  " 

A  general  babel  of  conflicting  opinions 
deafens  my  ears  here,  and  I  sit  patiently 
waiting  npnn  the  pleasure  of  some  foui" 
or  five  children,  the  ymnigef=t  of  whom, 
little  Fiorrie,  an  angelic  little  maid  of 
some  five  sinnmers  old,  I  have  seated 
on  my  knee,  while  tiie  others  foi'm  a 
semicircle  about  niy  chair.  Florrie,  by 
reason  of  her  extreme  youth  and  sweet- 
ness, is  the  acknowledged  queen  of  the 
group,  and  amid  the  shrill  elangonr  of 
tongues  her  small  voice  suddenly  pipes 
forth — 

"  Don't  let  UB  have  any  old  stories  1 
Tell  us  something  out  of  your  own  head ! " 

Shrieks  of  delight  are  the  result  of 
this  proposition;  and  all  the  children 
compose   themselves  into   attitudes  of 


mm 
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prof<niiKl  iittciition.  It  ia  iii  vaiti  for  ine  to 
derhirc  tliat  [  liavo  no  pinvcr  of  iineiiMdM. 
tb;it  1  uaiincit  thinlc  uf  iuiytliiug,  and  thuL 
tliey  had  much  better  Usten  to  oue  of  the 
old  familiar  tales  out  of  Brothers  Grimm, 
or  to  a  selection  from  tliat  most  fascinatiug 


TIIK  SBTKN  RLPIN  MA[DS. 


of  bookn,  the  stories  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen.  No,  they  will  accept  no  ooni- 
proniiso  ;  I  must  set  to  work  innncdialely, 
and  so,  driven  to  it  in  despair,  I  begin.  What 
T  teil  them,  I  scarcely  tuow  myself.  I 
should,  T  ftni  f]nito  sure,  he  adiamed  if  any 
"  grown-np"  critic  were  to  enter  the  i-ooni 


and  Iiear  mc  In.iiiliii,;^  forth  ;  \n\l  I  certairjly 
cannot  complain  uf  any  wiint  of  a})proi.-iation 
on  the  part  of  niy  jineuile  andicnre.  I 
never  saw  such  breathless  interest  as  these 
young  people  exhibit  as  I  wander  on  tln'on^di 
the  labyriiiths  of  amazing  im-possibilities ; 
and  as  for  Floriie,  her  cheelis  have  grown 
scarlet,  and  lier  large  bine  eyes  glitter  witJ] 
restless  excitement.  There  is  perliaps  one 
penalty  wliicli  T  sliall  hav(!  to  pay  fur  the 
pi'cscnt  good  inipressioTi  [  create  :  I.  may 
have  to  repeat  the  story  over  again  to-niorrow, 
aud  the  grave  qnestion  ocenrs  to  nie,  as  to 
wlietlier  I  shall  be  able  to  remember  it,  for 
if  I  do  not,  woe  betide  me  !  The  renown  I 
may  have  ]iassil)ly  won  with  these  young 
folks  departs  for  ever  I 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  toll  a  fairy  story. 
He  or  she  who  can  do  it  well  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  a  peculiar  gift  or  inspiration, 
and  slionld  1h!  looked  npon  wirli  respect 
accordingly.  Even  if  iii\'cntive  powers  are 
not  called  in  (piestion,  e\'cn  sluaild  ir  he  oidy 
a  very  old  fairy  story  that  the  children  lia\e 
heai'd  iind  read  for  themselves,  ovei'  and  over 
again  ;  still,  t,o  be  able  to  tell  it  well  impbes 
a  vcr/ excellent  and  precise  memory  for  the 
smallest  details,  great  facility  of  speech,  a 
most  careful  selection  of  the  sinipltst  and 
most  expressive  words,  and  a  vividness  of 
description,  combined  with  distinct  utterance 
and  varied  inflexions  of  voice— all  of  which 
accomplishments  are,  we  know,  ohjects  of 
the  most  seiions  study  with  the  ablest  orators 
and  lectnrei's. 

It  .imist  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  an  audience  of  children  is  more  exacting 
than  an  entire  andience — if  we  could  suppose 
such  an  one — of  dramatic  and  musical  critics. 
The  critics  do  allow  for  hlemishes,  and  allow 
80  largely  tliat  if  there  are  no  blemishes 
-they  are  disajipointed  and  forthwith  invent 
a  few  for  the  sake  of  the  craft ;  hut  the 
children  will  stand  no.  lialf  measures. 
Neither  will  they  tolerate  anything  that 
seems  like  dense  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the 
hero  or  heroine  of  the  story  ;  and  if  either 
of  these  interesting  ])ersonages  get;  into  a 
terrible  dillicnhy  from  which  it  is  evident 
they  could  easily  ha\'e  escaped,  by  using  a 
little  care  a.iid  foresight,  the  children  detect 
the  weakness  in  the  cliaracters  at  once,  and 
frankly  declare  that  tlie  troubles  serve  them 
right. 

It  does  not  matter  how  improbable  a 
fairy  story  is,  so  long  as  you  are  consis- 
tent in  the  telling  of  it.  Hans  Andereen's 
darning-needle  tidks  exactly  as  a  darniug- 
iiccdle  might  be  expected  to  talk,  did  it 
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possess  the  power  of  epeeoli. ;  and 
the  Snow  Man  who  fell  in  love 
with  the  Kitchen  Stove  bocause 
it  looked  so  Wiirin  and  (flowing, 
behaved  hiuisdf  precisely  in  the 
uiaiuier  suited  to  liis  stTan<^e  eir- 
cnmsuiiicuK  uiul  ciiiidttioTi.  A  row 
of  sL;iUies,  life-size,  each  statue 
hewn  uut  of  a  single  diaiiiond,  ai'e 
marvellous  and  jjort^eons  pictures 
of  wealth  jiud  wonder  ;  bnt  \v(^  do 
not  tliink  them  ijnitC'  impossible 
to  obtain  even  for  ourselves,  while 
we  are  deep  in  the  study  of  the 
Arabian  .  Nights  ;  and  a  Genius 
who  can  by  tui'us  chanj^e  into  a 
tiger,  a  cat,  a  bull,  a  fisli,  a  cock, 
or  a  mouse,  seems'a  hij^hly  probable 
personage,  wliom  we  ni igl  1 1  be 
likel}'  to  meet  some  day.  Fairy- 
land is  more  real  to  a  child  than 
life  itself. 

"\y!iteUiii<^  Llie  eager  aiul  atten- 
tive faces  of  children  when  a  good 
faii-y  tale  is  being  told  or  read  to 
them,  I  have  often  wondered  if 
there  might  not  be  some  remote 
recollection  in  their  minds,  uncon- 
sciously to  themselves,  of  some 


TIIK  J.ITTl.K  MKRMAIn  ASK  TIEK  I'ltlNCE. 


rUCK  AND  I.TSA5DER. 


I'll  iijiply 

To  your  eye, 

<jentle  lover,  remedy. 


fai'-away  bright  region 
wliet'e  they  lived  lonjif 
ago,  brighter  and  more 
traiisccndcut  in  beanty 
than  anything  we  can, 
picture  in  the  poor 
way  of  hnma;n.  speeeli 
— a  region  from  which 
they,  the  ehildren, 
have  come,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  to 
serve  their  time  oii 
earth — a  place  which 
they  cannot  reiaeudjcr, 
but  which  tlicy  in- 
stinctively fWl  the 
memory  of,  sind  tluit 
this  instinctive  emo- 
tion  impels  them  to 
drink  in  with  delight 
dazzling  descriptions 
of  the  glory,  loveli- 
ness, and  joy  of  fairy- 
land, and  to  tni'n  with 
a  certain  impatience, 
nnngled  with  weari- 
ness, from  the  tilings 
of  oni-  prosaic  every- 
day life  to  the  realms 
of  inmgination.for  the 
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satisfactiou  of  their  minds.  Gi-adually,  as  the 

little  ones  grow  ohlei',  the  keen  dcli^^liL  in 
fairy  stories  decreases,  and  tlie  iiietnofics  (if 
memorieR  they  Itave)  of  .far-oiT  lauds  become 
fainter,  while  tlie  li;ird  realities  of  life  deaden 
the  eurs  to  the  dying  echo  of  the  angels' 
songs  with  which  they  were  once  familiar. 
But  ever  and  anon,  in  the  course  of  their 
liv^,  you  may  be  sure  that  some  of  thorn, 
unless  they  grow  \'ery  ha.rdened,  will  take 
some  interest  in  the  wild  fancies  of  fairy-lore  ; 
because  instinctively  they  know,  as  all  of  us 
know,  tliat  this  world  ia  not  our  rest,  but  that 
there  is  a  *'  hereafter,"  a  "fairyland,"  an 

Island  valley  of  Avilion, 
Wliere  falls  not  rain,  or  lioiJ,  or  any  snow, 
Kor  ever  winds  blow  loudly,' — 


which  sui-passes  all  the  most  glowing  visions 
ever  conjured  up  by  the  human  mind  ;  and 
anytliing  that  feeds  the  soul  with  hopeful 
ideas  of  what  mvjkt  have  been  once,  and  of 
wltat  may  yet  he,  is  welcome  to  all  who 
cherisli  within  tJiemselves  the  vivifying 
principles  of  universal  love  and  faith. 

It  behoves  us,  therefore,  in  telling  a  fairy 
story,  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  and  singleness  of  purpose. 
We  must  indulge  in  no  flippancy,  tio  sarcasm ; 
in  fact,  the  task  should  be  approached  in  an. 
almost  reverential  spirit,  for  firefc  impressions 
talco  go  strong  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  children 
that  they  are  with  difnculty  effaced,  if, 
indeed,  they  are  ever  effaced.  Most  oi'  us 
can  remember  the  trifling  inci(h;uts  of  our 
cliildliood  with  greater  accuracy  tlian  tilings 
whicii  occurred  last  week,  and  the  lessons 
we  lenrnt  then  were  more  easily  acijuired, 
aiLd  are  still  more  freshly  in  our  memories, 
than  the  studies  at  winch  we  have 
laboured  with  infinite  pains  since.  Do 
I,  then,  speak  too  strongly  when  I  say  a 
fairy  siory,  or  any  other  sort  of  children's 
story,  should  be  told  in  a  reverential 
spirit  ?  I  think  not.  When  we  consider 
the  si)otlcss  freshness  and  innocence  of 
cliildreu,  and  the  brightness  and  spon- 
taneity with  wliich  their  intelligences 
grasp  at  new  ideas,  it  is  surely  n^ost  ui- 
eumbent  upon  us  to  be  most  careful  as 
to  what  we  tell  them,  and  huw  we  tell  it. 
AVe  must  also  be  prepared  to  answer  the 
innumerable  "  why's  "  and  "  what  for's  " 
Avith  Avhich  we  are  certain  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  the  course  of  the  story,  and  to 
answer  them  as  fully  and  as  reasonably  as 
we  can. 

The  odd  questions  put  by  chUdTcu  to 
their  elders  are  often  most  puzzling  to 
the  wisest  heads ;  but  should  any  of  us 

experience  a  "  poser,"  in  the  shape  of 
some  unlikely  or  strange  query,  it  is 
bettor  to  be  himdjle  at  once  and  declare 
frankly,  "  I.  don't  know,"  tlian  to  lieat 
about  the  busli  and  give  an  w|iiI\'ocal 
reply,  which  is  sure  to  be  unsatisfactory 
to  the  little  questioners.  Children  are 
instinctively  very  just ;  they  do  not  think 
any  the  worse  of  you  for  confessing 
ignorance  on  some  doubtful  poiiiis,  but 
tliey  do  if  they  detect  you  trying  to  play 
the  hypocrite  with  them.  To  deceive  a 
child,  in  over  so  slight  a  degree,  is  to 
undermine  its  eonfideuce  in  you,  while 
to  break  a  promise  once  made  degrades 
you  instantiy,  and  the  footing  thus  lost  is 
never  quite  re-established.  , 
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T  liave  saiil  it  is  not  everyone  wlio  can 
tell  an  old  fairy  story  properly,  l)at  iliere 
are  fewer  still  wlio  are  able  to  invent 
one  of  any  interest  or  merit.  Happy 
are  those  who  have  iliifi  gift,  for  they 
are  the  adored  idols  ot'  most  sweet  and 
innocent  worah.ipper3 !  Onco  gain  a 
reputation  among  the  children  for  being 
ahle  to  pi-odnce  new  fairy  tales  at 
pleasure,  and  straightway  yon  establish 
a  claiiJi  OR  their  regard,  which  no  one  i 
who  is  not  similarly  gifted  can  distnrb 
or  dispute.  Jjittle  hands  drag  the  most 
coiiifortahic  chair  in  the  room  to  the 
most  comfortable  corner  for  yoiir  occu- 
pation ;  a  footstool  is  ]>laccd  for  your 
feet,  a  cushion  olfcred  for  your  liead  ; 
you  are  fondled,  liugged,  and  idsscd 
with  the  prettiest  tokens  of  delight  and 
gratitude  beaming  in  every  fair  little 
face,  and  when  you  oommencG  your 
nan-ative  you  command  afc  once  the 
deepest  silence  and  attention.  Is  tliere 
any  "grown-up,"  .catering  for  popular 
applause  and  favour,  who  can  boast  of 
receiviivv  sach  tender  and  unqualified 
approbation  ? 

It  is  well  worth  whde  to  cultivate  the 
art  of  story-telling,  not  only  for  the 
sakes  of  the  young  children  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  anmse,  but  for  the  older 
girls  and  hoys,  who,  when  they  come  for 
the  holidays,  are  often  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  with  themselves  on  rainy  days,  when 
they  cannot  go  out.  They  have,  perhaps, 
read  all  the  story  books  tliey  have  over 
and  over  again ;  they  cannot,  or  they 
will  not,  amuse  each  other  ;  the  girls 
got  petulant  and  the  boys  morose,  and 
things  seem  on  the  jwint  of  becoming 
highly  disagreealile  for  both  the  young 
folks  and  the  elders.  It  is  a  sort  of 
crisis,  aiul  iipon  it  hangs  the  peace  of  the 
household.  One  of  two  things  must  be 
decided:  cheerfulness  and  contentment,  or 
tears,  sulks,  and  general  gloom.  Now  comes 
the  tiine  for  some  bright-witted  being  to 
start  tiic  idea  of  tolling  stories,  and  if  the 
proposer  is  capable  of  carrying  out  the  pro- . 
position,  the  day  is  won  and  harmony  is 
rffitored.  In  such  a  case  the  story  selected 
need  not  always  be  one  of  fairies  and  genii. 
It  may  be  one  of  hair-brcadth  escape,  daring 
adventure,  noble  reseue,  s])lendid  valour ; 
anything  fraught  with  interest  and  related 
witlt  vigoai' and  enthusiasm  will  delight  the 
boys  and  fascinate  the  girls.  The  story 
itself,  as  far  as  the  mere  plot  goes,  may  be 
slight ;  it  is  the  way  of  telling  it  that  makes 


it  interesting,  AVe  know  how  raagiiificcnt 
are  Shakespeare's  tragedies  of  "  King  Lear," 
"Macbeth,"  "  Riciiard  the  Third,"  and 
"  Othello,"  told  as  Shakespeare  tells  them, 
but  what  should  we  think  of  the  main  plots 
of  them  if  we  had  only  heard  them  as 
related  by  "  Artcmns  Ward  "  in  the  following 
fashion 

"  What  sort  of  sense  is  there  in  King 

Lear,  who  goes  round  cussin'  Jtis  darters, 
chawin'  hay  and  throwing  straw  at  folks, 
and  laughing  like  a  silly  old  koot,  and 
making  an  ass  of  himself  generally  ?  There's 
Mrs.  jMacbtith,  she'd  a  nice  kinil  of  "woman 
to  have  round,  isn't  she  ? — -putting  up  old 
ilac  to  slaying  Duncan  with  a  cheese  knife 
while  he's  paying  a  frifindlr  visit  to  the 
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house.  There's  Richard  the  Three,  putiple 
thnik  he's  great  tliinp,  bnt  I  look  upoii  him 
in  the  light  of  a  monster.  He  kills  every- 
body he  takes  a  juitiou  to  in  (^old  biood.  and 
tlien  goes  to  sleep  in  his  l^ent.  If  lie  i^n'c  ;!■ 
lit  specimen  for  the  gallows,  1  should  like 
to  know  where's  another.     There's  iago, 


..WlTHIIN    THt'  FLICKER 
■  OF-A  ■  WHITE-THOKN  ■  SMADE 

-IN -GrENTLf:  ■  SLEEP  ■ 

HF  ■ POUND 
■MAIDLN  LAi 


who  is  iriore  ordinary  thau  poison.  See 
how  shamefully  he  treated  that  highly  re- 
spectable iTidian  gentleman,  Mi?(ter  Othello, 
In^dving  him  Tor  Lo  beh'eve  Jiis  wife  was  too 
thick  wich  Cassio.  Oliserve  how  Tago  got 
Oassio  drmik  as  a  biled  owl  on.  corn  whisky, 


in.  order  to  oany  ont  his  sneaking  designs.  See 
how  he  works  up  Mister  Othello's  feelings, 
so  that  he  goes  and  smothers  poor  Desdcmona 
with  a  ])iIlow.'' 

A^.ropoH  of  puor  Desdeniona,  that  most 
gentle  and  beautiful  of  Sliake^jieare's  crea- 
tions, need  we  ask  Imw  her  yoniig  heart  was 
won  ?  Was  it  not 
by  hsteiiiiig  to  l.lie 
Jitory  <if  ()thel]o's 
ailventiires  ? — ^and 
licnnisthavespokeu 
eloquently  to  en- 
chant.her  so 
thoroughly.  There 
can  scarcely  be  a 
belter  reason  for 
nmtiial  love  and 
sympathy  than  tlie 
"\  aliant  _  M  o  or's 
declaration  : 

Slu^  lovpfl  1110  for  th(! 

il;ii)i;<.'r:i  I  lt:t<l  piis.sfd, 
And  J  loveil  luii  Umt  slie 
did  \<ity  tliiiiu, 

Jn  telling  stories,  fairy  tales,  or  romantic  adventures,-. 
r '        to  _  el  I  ild  I'd  I ,    all   reference   to    ghosts    and  frightful 
apparitions  should  be  a^'oided.    Toothing  but  pleasant  and 
pretty  fancies  sliould  linger  in  a  child's  mind  after  a  fairy 
story.    There  are  some  niifscs  wlio  take  a  pleasure  in  telling 
children  >\  hat  they  enll  fairy  tales,  but  which  are  iu 
.'i.'- tl'i-ith  notiiiiig  bnt  \iilgar  and  exaggerated  horrors, 
nnconm.'cted  juniblings-u|)    of  giiosts, 
hideous  appearances,  and  black  bogies, 
which  make   timid   little  hearts  iieat 
faster    "with   snitei'stitious   fright,  ;uid 
\iliich  often  result  in  the  children  li(.'iiig 
afraid  to  go  upstairs,  and  becouiing 
perfect  martyrs  to  nervous  terror  if 
tliey  are  left  alone  in  the  dark.  This 
sort  of  story-telling  is  most  unhealthy 
and  pernicious.     Children  should  be 
encouraged   to   bclie\e   that   tliere  is 
nothing   iji.   this  bcantifnl   world,  or 
beyond  it,  tliat  could  or  "would  do  tliejn 
liariii.    Tlie  boldness  of  perfect  inno- 
cence is  one  of  the  most  gracious  and 
lo\ely  attributes  of  childhood,  and  we 
should  tak(t  the  utmost  pains  to  jtreserve 
that  beautif'id  courage,  and  to  strenothen 
it  by  every  means  in  our  power.    If  a 
story  is  to  be  told  to  the  little  oues 
before  they  go  to  bed,  be  careful  that  it 
is  of  light  and  fantastic  construction,  with 
nothing  hideous  or  revolting  in  it  to  haunt 
the  young  brains  during  the  night.    Tf  tliey 
are  to  dream  at  all,  make  it  possible  for  the 
dreaTiis  to  l)e  iif  radiant  I'airy  forms,  and 
angelic  faces,  of  fragrant ^j;oves  of  iinperish- 
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!iblc  Howers,  and  of 
wonderful  counti-ics 
where  shines  fclie  gloiy 
of  a  perpctAial  spring. 
Youtli  is  m  sweet  a 
flower,  and  blossoms 
for  so  brief  a  time, 
that  it  siionld 
cherished  and  anr- 
rounded  with  the 
sunshine  of  liappinoss 
as  long  as  possible. 
.Sorrow  conios  fast, 
enough  to  iis  ull,  and 
it  is  well  foi'  these 
who  can  look  back 
upon  a  cloudless  and 
happy  childhood, 
when  every  day  was 
11  frerih  liid-:  in  the 
golden  chain  of  love 


and  peace.  Wliat- 
evtr  bitter  knowledge 
we  may  have  of  future 
griefs  and  disappoint- 
ments, that  are  sure 
to  come  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  our 
little  darlings  if  they 
live,  let  us  honestly 
try  to  make  them  per- 
fectly  happy  widle 
they  are  yet  children. 
80  shall  onr  memoT'ics 
be  e  n  shr  i'n  c  d  in 
their  hearts,  and 
sanctihcd  there  long 
after  we  have  lei't 
them,  and  gone — let 
us  hope— to  see  the 
fairyland  of  which  they 
dream. 


THM  PAS81NO  OV  ARTllUB. 

To  thp  islfind  Viilloy  nf  Avilifm, 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  ndn,  or  aay  BUOWj 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly. 


OTHRLTX)  A5n>  DRBDKMONA. 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  Imd  jxiBsed, 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 
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I TYKliY  yoav  ;is  winter  rcsniiics  its  rci^ni 
1  ,  and  causes  wild-fowl  at  various  kinds 
to  seek  inland  shelter,  the  fowlers 
of  tlic  Fens  renew  thijir  opoi-alions  for  bc- 
f^uiling  their  victims.  As  circninstaiiccshave 
brought  about  a  thorough  alteration  in 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  fens,  so 
those  same  circuinstunces  in  a  groat  measure 
account  for  an  equally  desirable  change  in 
the  character  of  the  fenmen  ■  tliomselvcs. 
Looking  back  into  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  ccntuty,  the  feus  of  that  period 
jniglit  bo  adequately  expressed  by  the 
description  tliat  has  been  gi\"eu  to  tliein,  of 
"nurseries  and  seniinaricB  of  fisli  and  wild- 
fowl." A  descriptiou  of  the  denizens  of  the 
feuB  of  that  time  may  not  be  out  of  place  as 
showing  what  a  transition  has  liecn  lironght 
about.  In  Mr.  W.  H.  "\Vheelei''s  excdlent 
troiiLise,  "  The  Fens  of  South  Taneolnsliirc," 
the  following  appears  :■ — In  isolated  spots 
scattered  over  the  low  flooded  fen  part  live 
the  feu  alodgors,  the  half  amphibious  beings 
described  by  Macaulay,  who  got  their  living 
by  fishing  and  fowling.  Those  men  lived 
iu  huts  erected  on  the  mounds  scattered 
amongst  the  cliain  of  lakes,  which  were 
bordered  by  a  thick  crop  of  reeds,  tlieir  cnily 
way  of  access  to  one  auotht'r,  and  of  oom- 
nuiuicatiou  with  the  towji  or  villa^^es  near, 
being  by  m.ean8  of  small  boats  or  canoes, 


which  they  propi-llcd  with  a  pole,  and  also 
used  in  their  iisliingand  fowling  exj)editions. 
Those  men  were  violently  opposed  to  any 
attempts  to  alter  tlie  state  of  the  fens, 
believing  tbcy  had  a  kind  of  vested  interest 
in  the  fishing  and  fowling  by  which  they 
gained  their  scanty  subsistence.  Although 
their  condition  was  very  miserable,  they 
nevertheless  enjoyed  a  sort  of  wild  liberty 
amidst  the  watery  ^vastes  which  tliey  were 
not  disposed  to  give  up,  though  they  might 
alternately  bnni  and  shi\-er  with  ague  and 
becmne  prematurely  bowed  and  twisted 
witii  rheumatism  ....  Tims  the  proj)Osal 
to  drain  the  fens  and  convert  tlieni  into 
wholesome  and  fruitful  lauds,  in)wever  ini- 
porcant  from  a  national  point  of  view,  as 
enlarging  the  resources  and  increasing  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  had  no  attraction 
i\hatever  in  the  eyes  of  the  slodgers.  But 
their  mnnbers  were  too  few,  and  they  were 
too  widely  scattered,  to  make  any  combined 
ofEort  of  resfetance." 

Thus  it  will  be  soon  that  the  reclamation 
of  the  fens  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
sodden,  boggy  places  into  land,  firm  and 
suitable  for  cuhivation,  had  the  furtlier 
result  of  altering  the  habits  of  the  fenmen 
entirely,  until  now,  in  the  gradnal  })rocess 
of  evolution,  there  is  no  more  intelligent, 
industrious  individual  than  the  true-born 
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fenninii,  fur  Iki  ciiii  jio  luiiL^'ur  he  (^jilleil  ;i 
slodi^er  in  tlic  niciniiii^ii'  of  tliu  ierni  ;if> 
origiuiilly  applit'd. 

The  district  of  the  fenlaiid  with  wbicii  tlii-^ 
article  deals,.  however,i8  in  the  iieighbonrliood 
^       (if   Cowhit.  and 
1  criiuid     ( V)\vbi  t 
Wiisli,  a  portion  of 


the  fens  abont  four  miles  lont^  by  one  mile 
ill  bt'Ciidtli,  between  Spalding  and  CrowJand, 
bettor  known,  perliaps,  as  one  of  tke  most 
f-anious  s]K)t.s  in  Kngland  for  skating  in 
times  of  frost- and  flood.  The  word  Cowbit 
is  doubtless  of  Siixoii  origin,  aiid  means  cow- 
pasture,  from  the  Saxon  /?/r,  a  cow,  and 
heit.,  pasture.  In  the  summer  time  and  dry 
seasons  tliis  area  forms  a  splendid  grazing 
ground,  but  frecpiently,  in  the  mitnmn  and 
iu  wet  seasons,  is  flooded  over  from  the 
Roman  bank,  the  Oowbit  Jioaii,  to  the  high 
bii,nk  of  tlie  iidal-river  "Wellaud.  It  is  at, 
such  times  tluit  tlie  uineteeiiLh--  not  tlie 
seventeenth-  centurv  slodger  plies  his  hert:- 
ditavy  vocation,  with,  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 
i-titlier  less  success  a.s  years  roll  on  and  the 
more  effectual  drahiage  of  the  disti'icL  makes 
fowling  operations  moi'c  difficult.  Still  he 
is  able,  on  occasion,  to  make  a  profitable  raid 
upon  th.e  M'ild-i'owl,  as  the  subseiiuent  facts, 
borne  out  bj  tlie  evidence  of  the  cameiu, 
whicli  cannot  lie,  "but  only  essiggerates,  will 
abundantly  testify ! 

The  period  of  the  year  with  which  the 
illustrations  are  connected   is  November. 


The  floods  are  oul,  but  there  is  not  a.  sulfi- 
i-iencv  of  fresh  wa.ter  to  co\'er  m<.anids  and 
dyke  banks  fi'oni  read  to  river  as  is  IVe- 
((iiently  the  case.  Frost  has  only  slightly 
made  its  appearance,  but  it  is  very  cold. 
What  care  these  hardy  femuen  about  tlie 
cold  ?  They  arc  protected  by  the  most 
appropriate  and  warm,  though  apparently 
coarse  and  clumsy, 
,  toggery.  They 
wear  huge  sea-boots 
about  three  sizes 
too  large,  and  to 
make  tip  for  the 
deficiency  in  size  of 
leg  and  foot,  they 
don  sc\'eral  pairs 
of  thick  woollen 
stockings.  They  say 
they  seldom  sulfer 
from  cold  feet.  I, 
who  have  spent  so 
many  enjoyahle 
days  among  them, 
give  credence  to 
that  statement.  A 
completelyequipped 
fowler,  T  Jiave  no- 
ticed, wears  a  smock 
over  a.  ja.cket,hiding 
a  waist<toat  mider 
wiiich  nestles  a. 
thick  bhic  jersey, 
the  cold  air  from  an 
which  iu  turn  must 
smother  the  vest  whicli  1  believe  lies  next 
to  his  skin.  It  is  easily  to  be  credited  that 
if  he  moved  about  occasionally  he  would  not 
be  likely  to  succumb  to  the  refrigerating 
effects  of  a  British  winter  ! 

Duck-stalking  forms,  with  the  majority  of 
the  fowlers,  an  attribute  of  other  operations 
for  the  slaughter  of  wild  birds  ;  for  be  it 
known  that  wild  diick  do  not  nisike  their 
way  into  the  fens  in  anything  like  so  Uirge 
num]iers  as  in  tlic  earlier  genei'ations,  when 
llie  district  wa.s  inore  "fenny"  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  tenu,  (ireen  plover  or  lap- 
wing decoying  seems  to  be  the  stiipli!  calling 
(jf  these  men  at  this  period,  but  1  infend  to 
deal  almost  exchisively  with  the  operation, 
of  diick-stalking,  as  being  far  more  mterest- 
ing  to  the  general  reader. 

I'he  operators  generally  work  together  in 
pairs,  partly  for  company,  m  the  monotony 
during  "slack  times"  iu  the  midst  of  a 
dreary  waste  is  almost  uidiearable,  aud 
partly  because,  if  during  the  operations  of 
plover  decoyiug  a  quantity  of  wild  duck 


completely  keeping 
impenetrable  shirt, 
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make  their  jippearance,  one  iiuni  can  stalk 
after  them  aud  leave  his  mate  to  lool:  after 
the  .pee-wit  industry.  If,  ho\ve^"Cl■,  there  be 
a  large  inmil)er  of  birds,  both  leave  the 
piovcTs  to  their  own  dovicee  and  set  off  in 
their  boiits  for  a  "  wtalk," 

Ah  tlie  tirrit  iliuHtriitioii  will  show,  tiie 
district  in  wliich  those  operations  are  carried 
out  ift  by  no  means  void  of  cliarui.  The 
neiglihonriiood  has  a  wL^rd  kind  of  beanty 
which  gro'ws  upon  one  more  and  more. 
When  tlie  waters  are  not  too  high,  the 
broken  top  of  a  "cradtro"  bank,  or  a 
"  BOck  "  or  "soak"  dyke,  has  a  silent  cliii.rni 
of  its  own.  A  group  of  slender,  graceful 
willows  breaks  the  horizon  in 'this  direction. 
A  windmill  disperses  what  might,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  monotony  in  another.  The 
quiet,  unobtrusive  little  village  of  Oowbit  to 
the  east  furnishes  a  charming  vision,  with  its 
whitewashed,  S]H(^k-aiid-spaH  houses,  thatched 
roofs,  and  pleasant  liiijb  hedG;es  and  trees  ; 
wliiist  Liie  (|uaint  old  cliiircii,  with  solemii, 
sqnare  butlre.ssed  towei'  wiili  clock  always 
poiiitinj,^  at  -li.o  p.ni.,  or  a..in.,  \  am  nui  quiti! 
.sure  which,  stands  seiitiiie)  over  miles  and 
miles  of  fen.  Bnfc  1 
Jimst  not  become  too 
enthusiastic  over  wluit 
only  too  many  people, 
I  fear,  regard  as  a 
swampy,  desolate, 
rheumatic  -  engender- 
ing, agirc-entiuing 
"  Slongti  of  Despond." 
That  is  an  impression 
which  shonld ,  h  o  w  - 
ever,  be  (xn  reeled,  for 
statistics  of  the  pi'esent 
day  show  that  tlie 
fenny  districts  of 
Sonth  Ijincolnsliire 
produce  a.s  nuiuy  octo- 
genarians as  any  other 
part  of  the  country, 
aud  rliemnatism  comes 
rarely  into  the  cate- 
gory of  a  Ijincolnsliire 
doctor. 

Ha\"ing  described  to 
some  extent  the  per- 
son.al  equipment  of  the 
Jinmaii  sniijeets  of  tlie 
illnstratiinis,  a  wurd 
had  better  i)e  inter- 
pose!! "^\'ith  rehition  to 
tlieir  sioek-iii-Lrade, 
which,  is  AviioUy  con- 
tained in  their  light 


boats,  or  shouts,  as  they  are  called,  a  good 
idea  of  which  can  be  gathered  from  the 
photograplis..  These  shouts  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  shi-illow  water  ihey  have  to 
navigate.  ■  They  are  flat-boitomefi  and  few 
of  them  draw  more  -than  four  ijjches  of 
water.  Fifteen  feet  is  an  average  ieogth, 
and  three  and  a  lialf  feel  the  usual  extreme 
breadth.  These  arc,  SiU)ject  to  the  skilful 
nranipnlation  of  the  gimners,  practically 
navigable  to  a  haiv's-i)rea(lth.  They  are  so 
light  as  to  be  ejisily  pulled  o\'er  a  y>roi.rudiug 
liank  or  other  im^tediineut  to  natural  pro- 
gress. They  are  ])roij;dled  undci'  ordinary 
circumstances  as  si  own  in  the  illustration  on 
opposite  page.  The  gunners  stand  firmly- 
looking  carefully  after  the  centre  of  gravity 
— in  the  broader  end  of  the  boat,  and  push 
themselves  along  by  "sprits"  with  iron- 
pronged  lower  ends.  These  tliirteen  feet  long 
})oles,  to  the  ordinary  individual,  are  very 
clumsy,  bni".  to  tlie  gmmer  are  no  more  so 
tiian  a  knife  or  fork.  The  armament  of  tlic 
shouts-  -  for  aggT'cssi\'C,  not  defensive  purposes 
-  -consists,  ill  Jiearly  e\ery  instance,  of  a 
lieavv.  iniwieldv  duck-i^un  weiahiua:  about 
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three  and  a  lialf  cwts.,  which  reposes  coutrc- 
wisc  down  tlie  boat,  the  muzzle  protruding 
over  the  bow  end  aa  shown,  and  an  ordinary 
double-barrcUcd  brccchloading  hand  f^uu. 

The  mn/-/Jc-)oa.cler  is  a  forinidahlc  looking 
firearm,  and  gciieniUy  priiiiiLivc,  tboiiglr  even 
in  some  iiiKtuiiC(!B  iutdreytini;  from  an  iiiiti- 
(in;ii'ian  poitic  of  view,  iis  many  an  one  i« 
difjcliiirged  by  the  old  flint  and  lock  aminge- 
nient.  The  liaiTclw  rmi  abouteight  feet  long, 
with  a  L\'in-:iirli  boj'c,  and  discliii.rge  about 
tlirce-{j^niu'ters  of  a  pound  of  shot  at  eacli 
explosion  through  the  agency  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  gunpowder. 
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If  tlie  fowlers  see  a  quantity  of  dnck  or 
any  of  tlieir  species  which  come  under  the 
name  of  half-birds  as  opposed  to  full-birds, 
tliey  instantly  hide  themselves,  and  very 
qniecly  wabcli  tlic  birds'  antics.  Tlic  men 
arc  coiitiimally  scanning  tlie  horizon,  and  it 
is  remarkable  at  ^\■Ilat  an  appamitly,  to  the 
ini^xpurieiic'jd  eye,  impoasiblo  distance  these 
fenincn  cait  rocogrn.se  tlio  advent  of  )>irds, 
and  at  vvliat  range  they  can  distiiiguish 
the  variety,  whether  full-birds,  mallard,  teal, 
"  sliovellers,"  wndgeon,  or  what  not,  A 
careful  watch  is  kept,  however,  to  see  wlicre 
the  birds  alight,  and  on  a  favourable  day  they 
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may  bo  observed  to  drop  into  tJie  "vvater  witli 
a  splash  even  at  a  distance  of  fi  mile  and  a 
half.  The  men  now  hold  a  short  council  hs 
to  whether  they  had  better  cut  down  the 
"  cradge "  and  round  by  the  osier  beds,  or 
niidtn-  the  shade  of  Tointon'-a  willows,  and  so 
j^ct  witliin  range.  A  satisfactory  course  of 
action  being  decided  upon,  off  they  .siiart, 
without  any  outward  exhibition  of  iiic  infceriial 
satisfaction  and  esciLemeiit  which  one  woidd 
tiiiiik  must  be  consnining  them.  They  stuft 
aii  a  brisk  jiace,  sLaiiding  in  their  rcspGcti\'c 
shouts,  and  puutiug  away  as  though  they 
were  simply  go- 
ing home  to 
dinner,  rather 
hungry.  When 
they  get '  within 
about  half  a 
mile  of  the  birds 
they  adopt  more 
cautious  means 
of  progress. 
Vm-Xi  now  lays 
his  sprit  in  the 
boat,and  kneels, 
as  iiliTstt'atcd  by 
tlie  crouching 
feninan  in  the 
photograph 
on  page 
They  propel 
themselves  in 
this  position 
with  two  "stalk- 
ing sticks," 
about  three  feet 
in  length,  one  lu 
cither  hand — a 
vecy  conifout- 
able  mode  of  pro- 
gression wlien 
the  watOT'  i.s 
shallow.  Creep- 
ing closer  still, 

however,  to  the  nususpectiug  ducks,  the 
gunners  deem  it  advisable  to  nsc  still  greater 
caution  and  to  show  no  more  of  their  anatomy 
over  the  boat  hull  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
Ijy  1}''"?^  down  at  full  lengtli,  an  opera- 
tion wliicli  there  is  just  room  to  accomplish 
witli  a.  moderate  degree  of  comfort. 

The  men  have  now  separated,  and  each 
makes  straiglit  foi'  tlie  ducks  In  a  direction 
as  from  tli.e  extrenhties  ol'  liie  base  of  a 
ti'ianglc  to  the  apex,  a.t  whieli  ]>oint  arc 
sii,naicd  their  intended  victnns.  I'^aeh 
gunner  glances  down  the  long  barrel  of  his 
heavy  piece  of  armament,  still  propelling 
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himself  noiselessly  and  as  imperceptibly  as 
possible.  When  within  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  the  nerve  tension  must  be  extreme,  for 
the  fowler  recognises  that  he  has  only  to  go 
seventy  yards  further  beforfe  he  can  fire  with 
almost  "  dead  "  certainty  !  Onwards  they 
move,  so  slowly  that  from  a  distance  the 
motion  is  imperceptible.  They  are  within  a 
linndred  yards.  HtlU  the  birds  arc  inno- 
cently feeding  and  sipialibling  amongst 
ilicniselves  for  tli.e  daintier  morsels  of  food  ; 
tlicre  (lannot  l)e  less  than  forty  of  them. 
The  gunnel's,  iks  though  there  were  absolute 

brain  contact 
between  them, 
wait,  although 
they  have  got 
within  range, 
for  the  precise 
moment  when 
the  ducks  are 
as  close  together 
as  it  is  probable 
they  will  (trowd. 
1'lie  guns  JU'e 
traincil  to  the 
desired  eleva- 
tiou  with(ait  a 
rustic.  Til  e 
stalking  -  sticks 
are  silently  let 
drift  away.  The 
final  touch  is 
given  to  the 
trim  of  the  gnus, 
and  at  a  silent, 
I'ccognised  sig- 
nal both  guns 
speak  out  al- 
most as  one. 

Jsol  a  moment 
Is  lost.  ]5oth 
men  rise  in- 
stantly with 
tiieir  hand  guns 
at  shoulder,  and  bi'Ing  down,  befuJ'c  escape 
is  possible,  those  birds  which  have  just  been 
touched  and  whose  flight  has  been  slightly 
impaired.  Seldom  is  a  cartridge  wasted,  for 
those  men  are  splendid  marksmen  and  rarely 
err.  Then  the  stalking-stioks  arc  regained 
and  tlie  spoil  gailiered  up,  carefully  shaken 
free  ol'  water,  loose  feathers  smoothed,  and  the 
birds  ])Iaeed  in  the  boat.  Tweidy-tliree  full 
birds  aT'e  to-day  tlie  result  -an  exec]ttiona.lly 
successful  stalk.  1'liirtceu  were  killed  outrlglit, 
se\'en  totally  disabled,  and  the  remaining 
three  accounted  for  by  the  four  cartridges 
from  the  double-barrelled  breechloaders. . 
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By  Rudyaud  Ku'Liaa* 


No.  I.—"  STALKY.' 


How  tliey  Imve  taken  Kinmont  Willie 

Against  tl)6  pence  of  the  border  tide, 
And  they've  fftrgnt  that  the  baiild  ISucdench 
iVas  keeper  here  on  the  Scotiisli  f^iclc, 

— lii  >l  >/>  i/iil  W'lU'nt. 

"    A   iSM)   iliiiii   De  ViiiV;  said   wo  were 

f\      hoiisciv  funks   not  to  liclp,  aiul  \ 
wiiifl  tliero  were  too  ]ii;i.uy  (;li;i,ps  in 
.it  to  suit  us.    Beside.-^,  there's  bound  to  be  a 
mess  soinevvliere  or  otlier  witli  old  De  Vitro 
in  cliarge.    Yv'fisn't  J  rij^ld,  ?  " 

"Quite.  And,  anyhow,  it's  ii  ylly  biznai, 
buug  through.  "What'll  tbcy  &o  wich  th,e 
beastly  cows  wheu  they've  got  'em  ?  You 
ran  milk  a  cow — if  shell  stand  Btill.  That's 
all  right,  bnt-  " 

"  You're  a  pig,  Beetle." 

"  Xo,  I  iiin'fc.  What's  the  sense  of  drivia' 
a  lot  of  eows  up  from  tlie  BniTOws  to— to — 
where  is  it  ?  " 

"They're  tryiu' to  drive 'em  to  I'oowey'w 
fai-niyard  at  tlie  top  of  the  liill— the  empty 
one,  where  smoked  last.  '.Ihiesday.  ]t'sa 
revenjre.  Vidley  ehi\  ied  He  Vitr,'  twice  la^t 
week  foi-  ridin'  liis  ponies  on  the  Burrows; 
and  l)e  Vitre's  goin'  to  Jift  as  many  of  old 
Vidlcy's  cjitLle  a.s  ho  can  and  plant  'cm  np  the 
bill.  He1i  nmck  it,  though—with  Parsons, 
OiTin  and  Howlett  helpin'.  They'll  only  ytd], 
^tu'  shout,  an'  bnnk  if  they  see  Vidley." 

"  We  might  have  managed  it,"  said 
McTurk  slowly,  turning  up  his  coat-oollai' 
agaiuat  the  rain  that  swept  over  the  Burrows. 
Ilis  hair  was  of  the  dark  mahogany  red  that 
goes  witli  a  cerfcain  teiTi[ieraiTieut. 

"We  should,"  (Jorkr,i,n  replied  with  cquai 
conhdence.  *'  Hut  they'\^e  gone  into  it  <)« 
if  it  was  a  sort  of  spidger-hunt.  I've  nc\  ei' 
done  anv  catr.li^  liftin'.  hut  it  seems  io 
me-o-e  that  oiiy  might  just  as  well  be  stalky 
about  a  thing  as  not." 

The  smoking  ^■a■t)ours  of  the  Atiuntic 
di'ovc  \o\\'  ill  pearly  grey  wi'eaths  aijove  the 
boys'  heads.  Out  of  the  mist  to  windward, 
beyond  the  grey  loom  of  the  Pebble  Ridge, 
Game  the  unceasing  roar  of  the  sea  rising 
and  falUng  in  mile-long  rollers.  To  leewai"d 
a  few  stray  ponies  and  cattle^  the  property  of 

*  Coiiyriglit,  1  S98|  by  Riidyard  Kipliajj,  in  the  United 
Stiites  of  Ainericii, 


the  Xortham  potwahojiers,  and  the  ]ilaythingB 
of  the  boys  in  their  leisure  hours,  showed 
through  tiic  haze.  .ISeyond-  -blotted  out — 
lay  Appledore  and  the  hats  of  her  Pool, 
wlusrc  the  Taw  and  the  Torridge  join. 
Tlioy  halted  by  the  Cattle-gate  which  marks 
the  limit  of  cultivation,  where  the  fields 
come  down  ■  to  the  Burrows  from  Northam 
Hill.  Beetle,  shock-headed  and  spectacled, 
drew  Jiis  nose  pensively  to  and  fro  along  the 
wet  top-bar  ;  McTurk  shifted  from  one  foot 
to  the  other,  watching  the  water  drain  into 
cither  print ;  while  Corkran  whistled  through 
bis  t(ietli  as  he  leaned  against  the  sod-bank, 
])ceriiig  into  the  mist. 

A  grmvn  oy  sane  person  might  ba\e  called 
the  weather  vile;  but  the  boys  of  the  (College 
had  not  yet  learue;!  the  national  interest  in 
(iliiuate.  It  was  a  little  damp,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  it  Wits  always  damp  in  the  Easter  term, 
and — this  was  a.n  article  of  faith— sea-wet 
could  not  give  one  a  cold  under  any  circum- 
stances. Macintoshes  were  excellent  things 
to  go  to  church,  in,  but  crippling  if  one  had 
to  ran  at  short  notice  across  heavy  country. 
So  they  waited  serenely  hi  the  downpour,  clad 
;ia  tlieir  mothers  woxild  not  have  cared  to  see. 

"I  say,  Oorky,"  said  Beetle,  wiping  his 
spectack;s  for  the  tw(;iitieth  time,  "  if  we 
iii'en't  going  to  helii  De  Vitro,  what  arc  we 
here  for  ? " 

"We're  goiri.'  to  watch,  of  comBe.  Keep 
yi)ur  eye  on  your  Uncle  and  he'll  puU  you 
through." 

"  It's  an  awful  biziiai,  dri\  ing  cattle  —in 
open  country,"  said  McTurk,  who,  as  the 
sou  of  an  Irish  baroju^t,  knew  something  oi' 
these  operations.  "  Tlicy'Il  have  to  run  half 
over  the  Burrows  after  'em.  S'pose  they're 
ridin'  Vidley'e  ponies  ?  " 

"  De  Vitro's  sure  to  bo.  He's  a  dab  on  a 
horse.  J  listen  !  AYhat  a  filthy  row  they're 
making.    Tltey'll  be  heard  for  miles." 

Tins  thick  air  idled  with  wlioops  and 
shouts,  cries,  woi-ils  of  conmiand,  tiic  rattle 
of  broken  gulf-chibs,  u.nd  a.  (;lal.ter  of  hoofs. 
Three  (!ows  witli  their  i-ihes  came  up  to  the 
(kittle-gate  at  an  indignant  mileh-eauttir, 
followed  by  four  wild-eyed  bullocks  and  two 
rough-coated  ponies.    A  fat  and  freckled 
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yiuilJi  nl  JifUx;])  trotted  hcliind  tlioiii,  riding'      ijiillopcd,  luni  vwov  caUi/d  hint  a  thief,  find 

biiTO-backed  and  brandishing  u  liedge-sUike.      iiit;  insult  luiddcd.    Henco  the  raid. 

l)e  Vitre  np  to  a,  certain  point  was  an         "  (. ■omo  on,"  lie  cried  over  his  shoulder. 


"The  thick  air  lUlcd  with  \vhoopa  and  shouts  .  .  ,  and  a  clattor  of  hoofs." 


inventive  youth,  with  a  liassion  for  horse-  "Open  the  gate,  Corkran,  or  they'll  all  cut 

exercise  that  the  Northam  commoners  did  back  a^aiu.    We've  had  no  end  of  bother  to 

not  encourage.     Yidley,  who  could  not  get  'em.    OJi,  won't  old  Yidley  be  ^ild  !  " 

understand  that  a  grazing  pony  likes  being  Three  boys  on  foot  ran  up,  "  shooing  "  the 
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cutfclc  ill  excited  amateur  fasiiiou,  till  tlicy 
heudeil  iuto  the  narrow,  liiglL-bmked  Devoii- 
sliire  lane  that  ran  uphill. 

"Come  oil,  Coi-kraii.  It's  no  end  of  a 
lark,"  pleaded  De  Vitr6  ;  but  Oorkran  shook 
his  kead. "  The  raid  had  been  presented  to 
liim  after  dinner  that  day  as  a  completed 
sclieine,  in  which  he  mij^ht,  by  favour,  play 
a  miudv  part ;  and  Arthur  Lane  Corlcran, 
No.        (lid  not  *.*ar(_i  tor  lieutenancies. 

"  Youll  be  collai'cd,"  lie  (-ricid,  as  he  shut 
the  <i:;fte.  "iVsoiis  and  Orrin  arc  no  good 
in  a  row.  Tou'll  be  collared  sure  as  a  ^m, 
l)c  Vitie." 

"Oil,  you're  a  beastly  funk!"  Tlic 
speaker  was  alremlj  liidden  ]>y  tlie  mist. 

"  Hans  it  '^V'  SJiid  MeTuvk.  "  It's  about 
the  first  time  we've  ever  had  a  eattle-hft  at 
tlie  Coll.  I.ec's  

"  Xot  innch,"  said  Coricran  firmly  ;  "  keep 
your  eye  on  your  Uncle."  His  word  was 
law  in  matters  like  these.  Experience  had 
taiif^lit  thorn  that  if  they  manceuvfed  with- 
out Oorkran  they  foil  into  trouble. 

"  You'i-e  wi-atby  because  you  didn't  think 
of  it  first,"  said  Bcotki ;  atid  (Oorkran  kicked 
hiiu  thrice  slowly,  neither  lie  nor  ISeistle 
chan^'ini,'  a.  muscle  the  wliile. 

*'No,  r  ain't;  liut  it  isiTt  stalky  eiioni^h 
for  nic." 

"Shilky,"  in  the  school  vocabulary,  meant 
i  li'\  sT,  \vt;ll-considered,  and  wily,  as  .applied  to 
a  plan  of  action  ;  and  stfilkiness  Wiis  the  one 
vii'tue  Ooi'krau  toiled  after. 

"Siime  tiling,"  said  McTurk.  "You 
think  you're  the  only  stalky  chap  in  tlie 
Coll." 

Oorkran  kicked  liim  as  he  had  kicked 
lieetle  ;  and,  even  as  Beetle,  Mel'nrk  took 
not  tlie  faintest  notice.  By  the  etiquette  of 
their  tliree-year-old  friendship,  this  was  no 
mure  than  foi-mal  notice  of  dissent  from  a 
proposition. 

"Tliey  haven't  thrown  out  any  pickets" 
(that  school  prepared  boys  f(>7'  the  Army). 
"They  onght  to  do  that— even  b)r  ai)ples. 
Toowey's  fannyard  may  be  fnll  of  people." 

"  'Twasn't  last  week,"  siiid  Beetle,  "  when 
we  smoked  in  that  cartshed  place.  It's  a 
mile  from  any  house." 

Up  went  one  of  Oorkran's  light  eyebrows. 
'.'  Oh,  Beetle,  I  am  so  tired  o'  kickin'  you  I 
Boes  tliat  mean  it's  empty  now  ?  They 
ought  to  have  sent  one  fellow  ahead  to  look. 
They're  simply  bound  to  be  collared.  An' 
wherc^'ll  they  bunk  to  if  they  have  U'>  rnn 
for  it  ?  Parsons  lia.s  (July  been  hei'C  two 
terms.  lln  don't  know  the  lie  of  tjie 
country.  Orrin's  ti  fat  iiss,  an'  liowlett  bunks 


from  a  guv'nor  "  (vernacular  for  a  native  of 
Devon  engaged  in  agricultural  pui'suits)  "  as 
far  as  he  can  see  one.  De  Vitre's  the  only 
decent  chap  in  the  lot,  an'— an'  I  put  him  up 
to  tryin'  Toowey's  farmyard." 

"Well,  keep  your  hair  on,"  said  Beetle. 
"  "What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  It's  hefty 
damp  here." 

"  Let's  tliink  a  bit."  Oorkran  whistled 
between  his  teeth  and  presently  broke  into 
a  swift,  short  double-shiillle.  "  We'll  go 
strai^bt  u])  an'  see  "what  liapjKiiis  to  'em. 
Cut  across  the  fields  ;  an'  we'll  lie  up  in  the 
hed^jx!  ■wlusrc  the  lau,e  comes  in  by  tlie  barn 
■ — whei-e  wc  found  the  dead  hedgehog  last 
term.    Come  on  !  " 

He  scrambled  o\'er  the  earth  bank  and 
dropped  witli  a  flop  on  tlie  rain  -  soaked 
])l(>ui,di.  It  was  a  dee}»  slo]>e  to  th.c  brow  kA 
the  hill  where  Toowey's  out-barns  stood. 
The  boys  took  no  account  of  stiles  or  foot- 
paths, crossing  field  after  field  diagonally, 
and  where  they  found  a  hedge,  bursting 
through  it  like  beagles.  The  lane  lay  on 
their  right  flank,  and  they  heard  much 
l(A\in(r  and  shimtiiiir  from  tluit  direction. 

"AVell,  if  he  isn't  cuUanjd,"  said  McTnrk, 
kicking  off  a  few  ]Kamds  of  loam  against  a 
gate-post,  "he  jolly  well  ought  to  be." 

"  "We'll  be  collared,  too,  if  you  go  with 
your  nose  up  like  that.  Duck,  you  ass,  and 
come  along  under  the  hedge.  We  can  get 
quite  close  up  to  the  barn,"  said  Oorkran. 
"There's  no  sense  in  not  doin'  a  thing 
stalkily  while  you're  about  it." 

They  wi-iggled  into  the  top  of  an  old 
lioUow  double  hedge  less  than  thirty  yards 
from  the  big  black  timbered  barn  with  its 
square  of  out-buildings.  Their  ton  minutes' 
cnmb  had  lifted  them  a  couple  of  hundred 
feet  above  the  Ibirj'ows.  As  the  mists 
parted  here  and  there,  they  (;ould  see  the 
great  triangle  of  sod(l(;n  green,  tip]ied  with 
yellow  saiul-duues  and  fringed  with  three 
miles  of  white  foam,  laid  out  like  a  bhirred 
map  below.  The  steady  thunder  of  the 
surge  along  the  I'elilile  ]!,idg(!  made  a  back- 
ground to  the  wild  noises  in  tlie  lane. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  said  Oorkran, 
peering  through  tlie  dripping  stems  of 
quickset  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
farmyard.  "  Three  farm-chaps — getting  out 
dmig — with  pitchforks.  It's  too  late  to 
head  ofE  Do  vitr^.  A\'e'd  be  collared  if  wo 
showed  up.  Besides,  they've  heard  'em. 
They  couldn't  help  hearing.    What  assf^s  !  " 

The  natives,  firandisliing  their  weayions, 
t;ilk'ed  toii;etlier,  using  many  times  tlus  word 
"  UoUeger."  As  the  tuuuilt  swelled,  they 
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(iiwiippcarod  into  virions  pons  aiul  byrcis. 
The  first  of  tke  cattle  trotted  ujj  to  tlie  yard- 
gate,  and  De  Vitre  felicitated  his  baud. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  shouted.  "  Oli, 
won't  old  Vidley  be  "wild !  Open  the  gate, 
Orrin ,  un'  ack  'em  through.  They're 
pretty  warm." 

"  So'tl  yoLi  be  in  a  iniimte,"  iimtteved 
MoTiirk.  Tiic  raiders  hurried  into  the  y;ti'd 
behind  the  cattle.  'I'hey  heard  a  t^iiout  of 
triumph,  shrill  y^lh  nf  desitnir  :  sa.w  one 


".h'ouiul  'eni  !  Thuy  Itnllooks  dri)\e  like 
■that— all  heaviu'  an'  peiikiu'an'  hotted.  Oh, 
'tes  shaamfuL  Yeou've  nigh  to  killed  the 
cows— lat  alone  etealin'  'em.  They  sends 
pore  boys  to  jail  for  half  o'  this." 

"That's  a  lie,"  said  Beetle  to  McTurk, 
tnrniiin;  on  the  wet  grass. 

"  I  know  ;  but  they  always  say  it.  'Mcni  Ijer 
wlien  they  enllared  ns  at  tlie  ilotikey  I'uriii 
tliiil  Siuaiay,  \i"itb  the  appU;s  in  yonr  titppef?"' 

"  "AFv  Annt  1    They're  u'<*in' t"  ]ovk  'nm  up 


'-■21     tV  ~'"''^-yv*'3fsv  '""^ 


"  They  wriggled  into  tlie,  liay  and  crawled  to  tlie  edge  ol  the  loft 


Devoniun  guai'ding  the  gate  with  a  pitelil'ork, 
while  lliC  oLik'rs,  alas !  eaptnred  all  four  boys. 

"Of  aJI  the  infernal,  idioti<!,  lower-seeonii 
asses  !  "  said  Corkran.  "They  haven't  even 
taken  ofT  tiieir  house  caps." 

"  Aie  !  Yeou  young  rascals.  We've  got 
'e !  Whutt  be  doiu'  to  Muster  Vidley's 
bullocks 

"  Oh,  we  found  'em,"  said  De  Vitre,  who 
bore  liimself  well  in.  defeat.  "  Would  you  like 
'em  V  " 


an'  send  for  Vidley,"  Corkran  whispered,  as 
o)ie  of  the  captors  hurried  downhill  in.  the 
direction  of  Appledore,  and  the  prisoners 
were  led  into  the  barn. 

"But  they  haven't  taken  their  nam&s  aii<l 
numbers,  anyhow,"  said  Corkran,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  more  than 
once. 

"  But  they're  bottled  !  Rather  sickly  for 
Do  Vitre,"  said  Beetle.  "  It's  (ine  lickin' 
anyhow,  even  "if  Vidley  doift  lianuner  him. 
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The  Head's  pretty  wild  about  gate-liftin', 
an'  poachin',  an'  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
won't  care  fur  cattle-liftin'  much." 

"  It's  awfully  bad  for  cows,  too,  to  run  'em 
about  iu  milk,"  said  McTurk,  lifting  one 
knee  from  a  sodden  primrose-tuft.  "  What's 
the  next  move,  Corky  ?  " 

"  We'll  get  into  the  old  cartshed  where 
wo  smoked.  It's  next  to  the  barn.  Wc 
can  cut  aonws  while  they're  inside  and  get  in 
through  tlie  window." 

"  S'pose  we're  collared  ? "  said  Beetle,  cram- 
ming his  red  and  black  house-cap  into  his 
pocket.  One  does  not  attack  under  house- 
colours. 

"That's  just  it.  They'd  never  dream  of 
any  more  chaps  walkin'  bung  into  the  trap. 
Besides,  we  can  get  out  through  the  roof  if 
they  spot  us.  Keep  your  eye  on  your 
Uncle.    Come  on." 

A  swift  dash  (;!iLTied  them  to  a  huge  clump 
of  netLles,  beneath  the  unglazed  back  window 
of  the  cartshed.  lis  open  front,  of  course, 
gave  on  to  the  barnyard. 

They  scrambled  through,  dropped  among 
the  carts,  and  chmbed  up  into  the  rudely- 
boarded  upper  floor  that  they  had  discovered 
a  week  ago  when  in  search  of  retirement.  It 
covered  a  half  of  the  building  and  ended  in 
darkness  at  the  bam  wall.  The  roof-tiles 
were  broken  and  displaced.  Through  the 
chinks  they  commanded  a  clear  view  of  the 
yard,  half  filled  with  disconsolate  cattle, 
steaming  sadly  hi  the  rain. 

"  You  see,"  said  Coi'kran,  always  careful 
to  secure  an  open  line  of  retreat,  "if  they 
bottle  us  up  here,  we'll  squeeze  out  between 
these  rafters,  shde  down  the  roof,  an'  bunk. 
They  couldn't  even  get  out  through  the 
window.  They'd  have  to  ran  right  round  the 
barn.   Now  are  you  satisfied,  you  burbler  ?  " 

*'  Huh  I  Tou  only  said  that  to  make 
quite  sure  yourself,"  Beetle  retorted. 

"  If  the  boards  weren't  all  loose,  I'd  kick 
you,"  growled  Corkran.  "  What's  the  sense 
of  gettin'  into  a  place  if  you  can't  get  out  of 
it  ?    Shut  up  and  listen." 

A  confused  murumrof  voices  reached  them 
from  the  end  of  the  attic.  McTurk  tip- 
toed thither  with  caution. 

"  Hi !  It  leads  through.  At  least  you 
can  get  through.  Come  along  I "  He  fin- 
gered the  boarded  wall. 

"  What's  the  other  side  ?  "  said  Corkrau 
the  cautious. 

"  Hay,  you  idiot."  They  heard  his  boot- 
iieels  grating  on  wood,  aiid  he  hiid  gone. 

At  some  time  or  other  sheep  must  have 
been  folded  in  the  cartshed,  and  an  in- 


ventive farm  hand,  sooner  than  take  the  hay 
round,  had  displaced  a  board  in  the  barn 
side  to  thrust  fodder  through.  It  was  in  no 
sense  a  lawful  path,  but  twelve  inches  iu  the 
square  is  all  that  any  boy  needs. 

. "  Look  here  1 "  said  Beetle,  as  they  waited 
McTurk's  return.  "  The  cattle  are  comin' 
in  out  of  the  wet." 

A  brown,  hairy  back  showed  some  tbree 
feet  below  the  half-floor,  as  one  by  one  the 
cattle  shouldered  in  for  shelter  among  the 
carts,  filling  the  shed  with  tlieii'  swcei.  brenth. 

"  That  blocks  our  way  out,  unless  we  get 
out  by  the  roof,  an'  that's  ratlier  too  much 
of  a  drop,  unless  we  have  to,"  said  Corkran. 
"  They're  all  bung  in  front  of  the  window, 
too.    What  a  day  we're  havin'  I " 

"  Corkran  1  Beetle  !  "  McTurk's  whisper 
shook  with  delifjht.  "Yon  can  see  'ein  ; 
I've  seen  'em.  Tiiey'rc  in  a  blue  funk  in 
tlie  barn,  an'  the  two  clods  are  makin'  fun 
of  'em — horrid.  Orrin's  tryin'  to  bribe  "em, 
an'  Parsons  is  nearly  blnbbin'.  Come  an' 
look  !  I'm  in  the  hayloft,  (xet  tlirough 
the  hole.    Don't  make  a  noise.  Beetle." 

Lithely  they  wriggled  between  the  dis- 
placed boards  into  the  hay  and  crawled  to 
the  edge  of  the  loft.  Three  years'  skirmish- 
ing against  a  hard  and  unsympathetic 
peasantry  had  taught  them  the  elements  of 
strategy.  For  tactics  they  looked  to  Corkran  ; 
but  even  Beetle,  notoriously  absent-minded, 
held  a  lock  of  hay  before  his  head.  There 
was  no  haste,  no  betraying  giggle,  no  squeak 
of  excitement.  They  had  learned,  by  stripes, 
the  unwisdom  of  these  things,  lint  the 
conference  by  a  root-cutter  on  the  barn 
floor  was  deep  in  its  own  affairs  ;  i)e  Vitre's 
party  promising,  entreating,  and  cajohng, 
while  the  natives  laughed. 

"  Wait  till  Muster  Vidley  an'  Muster 
Toowey — yis,  an'  the  policemen  come,"  was 
the  only  answer.  "  'Tis  about  time  to  go  to 
milkin'.    What  'uU  us  do  ? " 

"  Yeou  go  milk,  Tom,  an'  I'll  stay  long  o' 
the  young  gentlemen,"  said  the  bigger  of  the 
two,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Abraham. 
"  Muster  Toowey,  he'm  laike  to  charge  yeou 
for  nsin'  his  yard  so  free.  Isa  fai !  Yeou'll 
be  wopped  proper.  'Rackon  yeou'll  be  askin' 
for  junkets  to  set  in  this  week  o'  Sundays 
to  come.  But  Muster  Vidley,  he'U  give  'ee 
the  best  leatherin'  of  all.  He'm  passiouful, 
I  tal  'ee." 

Tom  stumped  out  to  milk.  The  barn 
doors  closed  behind  him,  and  in  the  fading 
light  a  great  glooni  fell  on  all  but  Abraham, 
who  discoursed  eloquently  on  Mr.  Vidley, 
his  temper  and  attributes^^  , 
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Oorkran  turned  in  the  hay  and  retreated 
to  tlie  attic,  followed  hv  his  army 

"  jS'o  gnod,"  was  liis  verdict.  "  Vm  afraid 
it's  all  up  with  'em.    We'd  better  get  out." 

"Yes,  tut  look  at  these  beastly  cows," 
said  McTiirk,  spitting  on  to  a  heifer's  bsick. 
"  It'll  tiike  us  a  week  to  shovo  'em  awaj  from 


" (■■(irkran,  tlirontjh  the  roof,  Beieiitifically  'tweaked'  a  frisky  hoifer  on  the  nose." 

the  window  ;  and  that  bmte  Tom'll  hear  us. 
He's  jnsi  -M'A-im  the  yard,  niiikin'." 

"  Tweak  '(^ni,  Mu'ii,'*  said  ( 'oi'ki'an.  "  llanj? 
it,  I'm  sorry  U-<  lia\-e  to  li'o,  iJujui^li.  If  we 
could  i^et  tiiat  other  heast  out  of  the  barn 
foi-  a  tiiitnite  we  might  make  a  rescue.  Well, 
it's  uo  good." 


lie  drew  forth  a  long,  lean,  woll-worn, 
liomc-madc  catapult — the  "tweaker  "  of  those 
days---slii)]ied  u  bnekshot  into  the  sii])])le 
chamois  leatliev  pouch,  and  ]Hdled  to  tlie  full 
stretch  of  the  clastic.  The  otiiers  followed 
his  example.  They  only  wished  to  get  the 
cattle  out  of  their  way,  but  seeing  the  biicks  so 
near,  they  deemed 
it  their  duty  each 
to  chuose  his  bird 
and  to  let  iiy  with 
all  theii'  Kireiigth. 

Tiiey  wei'c  not  in 
[\w  lease  prejiared 
for  wliat  followed. 
Three  hnllocks, 
smitten  as  they  be- 
lieved by  lo's  gad- 
fly, trying  to  wheel 
amid  six  close- 
pressed  companions, 
not  to  mention 
three  calves,  several 
carts,  aTid  all  the 
himberor  a  geiierai- 
ntility  shed,  do  not 
turn  end  for  end 
without  confusion. 
It  was  lucky  for 
the  boys  that  they 
stood  a  little  back 
on  the  floor,  because 
one  horned  head, 
lossed  in  pain, flung 
u}>  a  loose  board  at 
ilu;  edge,  and  it 
came  down  lance- 
Avise  on  an  amazed 
hack.  Another 
\ictim  iluuiiderttd 
bodily  across  the 
shafts  of  a  decrepit 
gig,  smasliing  these 
and  oversetting  the 
wheels.  That  was 
more  than  enough 
fur  the  ner\'eH  of 
theassendily.  With 
wikl  heilowings  and 
a  good  deal  of  left- 
and-riiihl  butting 
they  dashed  into 
the  barnyard,  tails  on  end,  and  b(^gan  a  very 
fine  free  fight  on  the  midden.  The  last  cow 
out  hookerl  down  an  old  set  of  liarness, 
which  flapped  over  nni;  eye  and  trailed 
bclniid  her.  When  a.  coni]»unon  trod  on 
it,,  which  happened  evi-ry  few  seconds,  slie 
naturally  fell  on  her  Wes ;  aid,  being 
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a  Burrows  cow,  with  the  interests  of  her 
calf  at  heart,  attacked  the  first  passcr-by. 
Half  awed,  but  wholly  delighted,  tlie  boys 
watolied  the  outburst.  Tt  was  iu  full  flower 
licForii  tliey  even  {lrea.iiied  oF  a  seeoud  shot. 
Tom  eame  out  fi'oni  a  livT'e  with  a  pit^hl'ork, 
to  lie  eliased  in  aj^'ain  )jy  the  liaiuessed  eow. 
A  bullock  houndered  ou  the  iiuiek-hea]),  fell, 
rose  and  bedded  himself  to  tlie  belly,  helpless, 
astare,  and  bellowing.  1'lie  otiiers  took  great 
interest  in  him. 

Corkran,  throngh  the  roof,  scientifically 
"  tweaked  "  a  frisky  heifer  on  the  nose,  and 
it  ie  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  she  danced 
on  her  hind  legs  for  half  a  muiute. 

"AlH-am!  Oh,  Abrjira !  They'm  be- 
w  i  tc  h  e  d.  T  It  cy'ni 
ragin".  'Tes  the  milk 
fever.  They've  been 
drove  mad.  Oh,  Abram  ! 
Tliey'll  horn  the  buU- 
oek !  They'll  horn  me  ! 
Abrum  1 " 

Bide  till  I  lock  the 
door,"  quoth  Abraham, 
faithful  to  his  tnist. 
They  lieard  him  pad- 
lock the  baj'u-dooi'  ;  ' 
Siiw  him  VAwm:  out  with 
yet  another  pitchfork.  . 
A  bullook  lowered  bis 
head,  Abraham  ran  to 
the  nearest  pig-pen, 
where  unearthly  sipieak- 
ings  told  that  he  laid 
disturbed  the  peace  of 
a  large  family. 

"Beetle,"  snapped 
Corkran.  "Go  in  an' 
get  'eni  out.  Quick  ! 
We'll  keep  the  cowr 
liap[>y." 

A  peo]ile  sitting  in 
darkness  and  Lhe  shadow  of  a  ummmiental 
licking,  too  (h^jiM'ised  to  be  augry  with  De 
Vitrt),  heard  a  \i)iee  fi'om  on  liigli  saying, 
"Come  up  here!  Come  ou  I  Come  up  I 
There's  a  way  out." 

They  shinned  up  the  loft  -  stanchions 
without  a  word  ;  found  a  boot-heel  which 
they  were  bidih'n  t.o  Uike  for  guide,  ami 
squeezed  dcsjicraiely  through  a  hole  in  dark- 
ness, to  be  hauled  out  by  Corkran. 

"  Have  you  got  your  cap  ?    Did  yon  give 
'em  vonr  names  and  numbers  ?  " 
Yes.  ^  No." 

"That's  all  right.  Drop  down  here. 
Don't  stop  to  jaw.  Over  the  cart — through 
that  window,  and  bunk  !    Get  oni  I  " 


De  yitr6  needed  no  second  word.  They 
heard  him  squeak  as  he  dropped  among  the 

nettles,  and  through  the  roof-chinks  they 
watched  four  slight  figures  disappear  into  the 
rain.  Tom  and  Abraham,  froui  byre  and 
pig-pen,  exhorted  the  cattle  to  keep  quiet. 

"  By  gum  1 "  said  Beetle  ;  "  that  tt'Os 
stalky.    How  did  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"Jtwas  the  only  thing  to  do.  Anybody 
could  have  seen  that." 

"  Hadn't  we  better  bunk,  too,  now  ?  "  said 
McTurk  uneasily. 

"Why?  We're  all  right.  We  haven't 
done  anything.  I  want  to  hear  what  old 
Vidley  will  say.  Stop  tweakin',  Turkey. 
Let  'em  cool  off.    Golly !  how  that  heifer 


Tlio  last  cow  out  liooked  down  an  old  set  of  harness,  which  flapped  over 
one  eye  and  trailed  behind  her." 


danced  I  I  swear  I  didn't  kuow  cows  could 
be  so  lively.    We're  only  just  in  time." 

"  My  Hat !  Here's  Vidley— and  Toowey," 
said  Beetle,  as  two  farmere,  both  with  sticks, 
strode  into  the  yard. 

"Gloats!  oh,  gloats!  Fids!  oh,  fidsl 
Hefty  fids  and  gloats  to  us  ! "  said  Corkran. 

Tliese  worils,  in  their  vocabulary,  expressed 
the  supremo  of  delight.  "Gloats"  implies 
more  or  less  of  personal  triumph,  "  fids  "  is 
felicity  in  the  abstract,  and  the  boys  were 
tasting  both  that  day.  Last  joy  of  all,  tliey 
had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Vidley's  acipiaiut- 
ance,  albeit  he  did  not  love  them.  Toowey 
was  more  of  a  stranger,  his  orchards  lying 
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Tom  and  Abraham  together  told  a  tale  of 

stolen  cattle  maddened  by  overdriving,  of 
cows  Buro  to  die  in  calving,  and  of  milk  that 
would  never  retnni,  that  made  iEr.  Vidiey 
swear  for  three  eunsecutive  miiuites  in  the 
soft  speech  of  North  Devon. 

"Testn  bad.  "Tes  tii  bad,"  said  Toowoy, 
consolingly :  "  let'  'ope  they  'aven't  took 
no  great'  arm.  They  be  wonderful  wild, 
though." 

"'Tra  all  well  for  yeon,  Toowey,  that 
sells  them  dom  Collegers  seventy  quart  a 
week." 

"  Kighty,"  Toowey  replied,  w^ith  the  meek 
triniiiph  of  one  wlio  has  underbidden  his 
neighbonr  on  tender  :  "  bnt  tliat's  no  odds  to 
me.  Yemi'm  free  to  leather  'eni  saame  as  if 
they  was  yeour  own  sons.  On  my  barn-floor 
shall  'ee  leatlier  'em." 

"  Generons  old  pig!"  said  Beetle;  "  l)e 
Vitre  ought  to  have  stayed  for  this." 

"  They'ni  all  safe  an'  to  rights,"  said  the 
officious  Abraham,  producing  the  key. 
"  Rackon  us'U  come  in  an'  hold  'em  for 
ycou.  Hey  !  the  cows  are  fair  ragin'  still. 
Us'U  have  tn  run  for  it." 

The  bam  being  next  to  the  shed,  the  boys 
oonld  not  see  that  stately  entiy.  But  they 
heard. 

"  Gone  an'  hkled  in  the  hay.  Aie ! 
The/m  proper  afraid." 

"Rout  un  out!  Rout  un  out!"  roared 
Vidiey,  rattling  a  stick  impatiently  on  the 
root-cutter.  ' 

"  Oh,  my  Aunt  1 "  said  Corkran,  standing 
on  one  foot. 

"  Shut  the  door.  Slint  the  door,  I  tal  'ee. 
Rackon  us  can  find  un  in  the  dark.  Us 
don't  want  un  boitin'  like  rabbitses  under 
our  elbows."  The  big  barn-door  closed  with 
a  claiig- 

"My  Gum!"  said  Oorkran,  which  was 
always  his  oath  in  time  of  action.  He 
dropped  down  and  was  gone  ioY  perhaps  ten 
seconds. 

"  And  that's  all  right,"  he  said,  returning 
at  a  gentle  pace. 

"  Hwhatt  ?  "  McTurk  almost  shrieked,  for 
Oorkran,  in  the  shed  below,  waved  a  large 
key. 

"  Stalks  !  Frabjous  stalks  !  Bottled  'em  ! 
all  four  !  "  was  the  reply,  and  Beetle  fell  on 
his  bosom.  *' Yiss.  Thoy'ni  so's  to  say, 
like,  locked  up.  If  yon're  goiii'  to  laugh. 
Beetle,  I  sl)all  have  to  kick  you." 

"But  I  must  !  "  Beetle  was  purple  with 
suppressed  mii-th. 

"  You  won't  do  it  here,  then ! "  He 
thrust  the  already  limp  Beetle  through  the 


cart-shed  window.    It  sobered  him,  for  one 

cannot  laugh  on  a  bed  of  nettles.  Then 
Oorkran  stepped  on  his  jirost rate  carcass,  and 
MeTurk  followed,  just  as  Beetle  would  have 
risen ;  so  he  was  upset,  and  the  nettles 
painted  on  his  cheek  with  a  likeness  of 
hideous  eruptions. 

"  Thought  that  'ud  cure  you,"  said  Cork- 
ran,  with  a  sniff. 

Beetle  rubbed  his  face  desperately  with 
dock-leaves,  and  said  nothing..  All  desire  to 
laugh  had  gone  from  him.  They  entered 
the  lane. 

Then  aclamour  broke  out  friuri  the  barn — 
a  compound  noise  of  horse-like  ki(;ks,  shaking 
of  door-panels,  and  fivefold  yells. 

"They've  found  it  out,"  said  Corkran. 
"  How  strange  !  "    He  sniffed  again. 

"  Let  'em,"  said  Beetle.  "  No  one  can 
hear  'em.    Come  on  up  to  Coll." 

"What  a  brute  you  are.  Beetle  1  You  only 
think  of  your  beastly  self.  Those  cows  want 
milkin'.  Poor  dears  I  Hear  'em  low,"  said 
McTurk. 

'*  Go  back  and  milk  'em  yourself,  then." 
Beetle  danced  with  pain.  ""We  shall  miss 
call-over,  hani^iiig'  aix)ut  like  this;  an'  I've 
two  black  marks  this  week  already." 

"Then  you'll  have  fati^nic  -  drill  on 
Monday,  sin-e  pop,"  said  Coi'ki'au.  "Come 
to  think  of  it,  I've  got  two  black  marks 
aussi.  Hm  !  This  is  serious.  This  is  hefty 
serious." 

"  I  told  you,"  said  Beetle,  with  vindictive 
triumph.  "  An'  we  want  to  go  out  after  that 
hawk's  Tiest  on  Monday.  We  shall  be  swottin' 
dnnib-bells,  though.  Ml  your  fault.  If 
we'd  blinked  with  l)c  Yitve  at  first— — 

Corkran  paused  between  tiie  hedgerows. 
"  Hold  on  a  shakt;  an'  don't  burble.  Keep 
yo\u'  eye  on  your  Utu-le.  Do  you  know,  I 
believe  someone's  whiit  up  in  that  barn.  I 
think  we  ought  to  go  ani.1  see." 

"  Don't  be  a  giddy  idiot.  Come  on  up  to 
Coll."  But  Corkran  took  no  notice  of 
Beetle. 

He  retraced  his  steps  to  the  head  of  the 
lane,  and,  lifting  uj)  his  voice,  cried  as  in 
bewilderment,  "  Hullo  ?  Who's  there  ? 
Whfit's  that  row  about  ?    Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Peter  !  "  said  Beetle,  skipping,  and 
forgetting  his  anguish  in  this  new  and  jestful 
development. 

"Hoil  Hoi  I  'Ere!  Let  us  out!" 
Tlic  answers  came  muffled  and  hoUow  from 
the  black  bulk  iif  the  barn,  with  renewed 
thunders  on  the  door. 

"  Now  play  up,"  said  Corkran.  "  Turkey, 
you  keep  the  ot^^j^^^eiigQ'^gJ^r  that 
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we've  jilst  (liscovrrwl  'em.  f^i?  don't  know 
iHiylllilig.     lie  pnlii.i  ." 

Tliev  pii'kini  llicii'  Wiiy  >>vvv  tlie  iiitick  uiiil 
iiuld  speeeli  l.liiini<;']i  tlic  t-riick  hy  liic  liiiij^o. 
Three  iiioie  f:;eiiuiiiely  Hiirprisetl  hoys  tha 
Nortli  J)evoii  ruin  'ie\'er  fell  11^)011.  And 


iiir\M;d  iii^'uiiist  m  !iu'  jamniod  lieraelf."  Tliat 
Uiis  Ahi-aluLiii. 

YeK,  we  Oiiu  see  tliut.  It's  (|iiite  jamiiied 
tliis  side,"  said  Corkran.  "  How  eareluss  you 
cliaps  are  !  " 

"  Oppeii  an.   Oppeii  iiit.    Bmh  lier  oppoii 


Alir;iU:ini  r;in  In  I!h'  iici.n'sf.  |ii^-j)pn.' 


tkey  were  so  polito — so  polite  ami  so  dillicnlb 
to  eulif^liton.  Tliey  had  to  be  told  a<jaiii 
and  !ij,'aiii. 

"We've  liecii  "err  i'ni-  liuiirs  ati'  lidiirs."' 
That  was  Toowev.  ''An'  lJic  niws  1.0  u\\\k, 
au'  all."    That  was  Vidley.    "  The  door  she 


with  a  rock,  youiifi;  ^'eii'ehiicn  !  The  cows 
are  niilk-heatod  an'  raairiif.  Hiiveu't  yoou 
l)oys  no  seiisi^  ?  " 

Seeinij;  that  ^h-'Fink  iVmii  (hue  to  time 
(ne;ik(id  Llie  wretcheil   I'altle  inU)  rijiiewed 
bellowiiigs  and  oaperliigs,  it^was  (lujte  pos- 
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sible  that  the  boys  bad  some  knowledge  of  a 
sort.  But  Mr.  Vidley  waa  rude.  They  told 
him  so  through  the  door,  professing  only 
now  to  recognise  his  voice. 

"  Humour  un  if  'e  can.  I  paid  seven-an'- 
sis  for  the  dom  yiadlbck,"  said  Toowey. 
"  JS'ivoL-  mind  hi>n.    'Tes  only  old  Vidley." 

"  Be  yeou  gwaine  to  stay  a  prisoiieer  an' 
captive  for  the  sake  of  a  lock,  Toowey  ?  I'm 
'Bhaamed  of  'ce.  Rowt  un  oppen,  young 
geu'eluien  !  'Twas  a  God's  own  xnercy  yeou 
heard  us.    Toowey,  yeou'm  a  borned  miser." 

*'  It'll  be  a  long  job,"  said  Corkran.  "  Look 
here.  It's  near  our  call-over.  If  we  stay  to 
help  you  we'll  miss  it.  We've  come  miles 
out  of  our  way  already — after  you." 

"  Tell  yeour  master,  then,  what  keeped  'ee 
— an  arrand  o*  mercy,  laike.  I'll  tal  un  tu 
when  I  bring  the  milk  to-morrow,"  said 
Toowey. 

"  That's  no  good,"'  said  Corkran  ;  "  we 
may  be  caned  twice  over  by  then.  Tou'l! 
have  to  give  us  a  letter,"  McTnrk,  backed 
against  the  barn-wall,  was  firing  steadily  and 
accurately  into  the  brown  of  the  herd. 

"  Yiss,  yias ;  come  down  to  my  house. 
My  missus  shall  write  'ee  a  beauty,  young 
geii'elmen.  She  makes  out  the  bills.  I'll  give 
'ee  just  such  a  letter  o'  racommendation  as  I'd 
give  to  my  own  son,  if  on'y  yeou  can  humour 
the  dom  lock  !  " 

"Niver  mind  the  lock,"  Vidley  wailed. 
"  Let  me  get  to  my  pore  dommcd  cows,  'fore 
they'm  dead." 

They  went  to  work  witli  ostentatious 
rattlingsand  wrencbiiigR,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  by-play  that  Corkran  always  loved.  At 
last — the  noise  of  unlocking  waa  covered  by 
some  fancy  hammering  with  a  young  boulder 
— the  door  swung  open  and  the  captives 
marched  ont. 

*'  Hurry  up.  Mister  Toowey,"  said  Corkran ; 
"  we  ought  to  be  getting  back.  Will  you  give 
us  that  note,  please  ?  " 

"  Some  of  yeou  young  gentlemen  was 
drivin'  my  cattle  off  the  Burrowses,"  said 
Vidley.  "  I  give  'ee  fair  warnin',  I'll  tell 
yeour  masters.  I  know  yeou!  "  He  glared 
at  Corkran  with  malignant  recognition. 

McTurk  looked  him  over  from  head  to 
heel.  "  Oh,  it's  only  old  Vidley.  Dimnk 
again,  I  suppose.  Well,  we  can't  help  that. 
Come  on,  Mister  Toowey.  We'll  go  to  your 
house." 

"  Drunk,  am  I  ?  I'll  drink  'ee  !  How 
do  I  know  yeou  bain't  same  lot  ?  Abram,  did 
'ee  take  their  names  an'  numbers  ?  " 

"  What  is  he  ravin'  about  ?  "  said  Beetle. 
"My  good  fool,  can't  you  see  that  if  we'd 


taken  your  beastly  cattle  we  sliouldn't 
be  hanging  round  your  beastly  barns. 
'Pon  my  Sam,  you  guv'nors  haven't  any 
sense  " 

"  Let  alone  gratitude,"  said  Corkran.  "  I 
suppose  he  /rm  drunk.  Mister  Toowey  ;  an' 
yon  locked  liim  in  tlie  barn  to  get  sober. 
Sliockin'  !    0!),  sliockin'  I  " 

Vidley  denied  tlie  charge  in  lunguiigo  tliufc 
the  boys'  niotliers  would  lia\'c  wcjit  t<.)  Itear. 

"  Weil,  go  and  look  after  your  cows,  then," 
said  McTurk.  "  Don't  stand  here  cursin'  us 
because  we've  been  kind  enough  to  help  you 
out  of  a  sciupe.  Why  on  eiirth  weren't  your 
cows  milked  before  ?  You'tq  no  farmer. 
It's  long  past  milkin'.  No  wonder  they're 
half  crazy.  Disreputable  old  bog-trotter, 
you  are.  Brush  your  hair,  sir  ...  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mister  Toowey.  Hope  we're 
not  keeping  you." 

Tliey  left  Vidley  dancing  on  the  muck- 
heap,  amid  tlic  cows,  and  devoU^d  themselves 
to  propitiating  Mr.  Toowey  on.  their  way 
to  his  house.  Exercise  liad  made  them 
hungry ;  hunger  is  the  mother  of  good 
manners ;  and  they  won  golden  opinions  from 
Mrs.  Toowey. 

•  •  *  *  * 

"  Three-fjuarters  of  an  lioiu'  lute  for  call- 
over,  and  Jifteeti  minutes  late  fur  l(jck-np," 
said  Foxy,  the  school  sergeant,  crisply.  Ho 
was  waiting  i'or  them  at  the  head  of  the 
corridor.  "  Beport  to  your  housemaster, 
please — an'  a  nice  mess  you're  in,  young 
gentlemen," 

"Quite  right,  Foxibus.  Strict  attention 
to  dooty  does  it,"  said  Coi'kran.  "Now 
where,  if  we  asked  you,  would  you  say  tliat 
his  honour  Mister  Front  might  at  this 
moment  of  time  be  found  prouting — eh  ?  " 

"  In  'is  study-  iis  usual.  Mister  Cockran. 
He  took  call-o\'cr." 

"  Hurra!  1 !  Luck's  with  us  all  the  way. 
Don't  blub.  Foxy.  I'm  afraid  you  don't 
catch  us  this  time." 


"  We  went  up  to  change,  sii',  before  comin' 
to  you.  That  made  us  a  little  late,  sir.  We 
weren't  really  very  late.  We  were  detained 
--by  a  

"  An  en-and  of  mercy,"  said  Beetle,  and 
they  laid  Mrs.  Toowey's  laboriously  written 
note  before  him.  "  We  tliought  you'd  prefer 
a  letter,  sir.  He  got  liimself  locked  into  a 
barn,  and  we  heard  iiini  shouting- -  Toowey 
who  brings  the  Coll.  milk — and  we  went  to 
let  him  out." 

"  There  were  ever  so  yeswiy  cows  waiting 
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tn  1)0  iiiilkeil,"  fi;ii(l  McTurk  ;  "  und,  uf  <;ouise, 
hv.  tioiililri'i,  'ji'A,  Jit  tlinn,  sic.  Tliey  f-Jiid  the 
door  IiimI  j;iiiinie(l.    'I'ln;fi.'"s  tlie  note,  sir." 

Mr.  I'nmL  ivmI  ii  tilirico.     It  Wiis 

perfectly  iniiiiipeiiuhiililc  ;  but  it  said  nothing 
of  a  liir<je  teu  siippliwl  i»y  Mm.  Toowey. 

"  Well,  r  don't  like  youi'  j^etting  mixed 
np  with  farmers  aitd  potwiilloiMirs.  Of 
course  yoa  will  not  luive  any 
more  to  do  with  the  Too- 
weys." 

"  Of  eonrse  not,  wir.  [t 
w;jH  really  on  aei:onnt  of  (lie 
cows,  sir,"  said  MoTiirk, 
glowing  witii  pliiliintUro])y. 

"  And  yon  came  straight 
hack  ?  " 

"We  ran  nearly  all  the 
way  from  tiie  Cattle-gate,'' 
said  Corkran,  carefully  de- 
veloping the  unessential. 
"  That's  a  mile,  sir.  Of 
course,  we  hiui  to  get  the 
note  from  Toowey  first." 

"  JJnt  it  was  because  we 
went  to  chan^M'- we  were 
rather  wet,  sir—  that  we  were 
really  late.  After  WL^'d  re- 
poj'ied  oiu'sehes  to  tlu!  ser- 
geant, sir,  and  he  knew  we 
were  in  Coll.,  we  didn't  like 
to  come  to  your  study  all 
dirty."  Sweeter  Llian  honey 
in  the  comb  was  the  voice  of 
Beetle. 

"Very  good.  Don't  let 
it  hajipen  again."  Tluiir 
honseniasi,er  learned  to  knnw 
theiii  better  in  later  years. 

They  ent.er(id  --  not  to  sav 
swaij;gei'ed- -  into  Xuniiier 
IS'ine  foriii-rooni.  where  De 
Vitre,  Ori'in,  Pai'sons,  and 
llowlett,  before  the  fire,  were 
BtiU  telling  their  adventures 
to  admiring  associates.  Tliey 
rose  as  one  boy. 

"  "What  happened  to 
"We  just  Kavcil  ea.]l-o\-er.  "Did 
you   stay    on  ?      Tell    ns ! 
Tell  ns  !'" 

Tlui  three  smiled  i)enHively.  They  were 
not  distiiignished  for  telling  more  than  was 
necess;t.ry. 

"Oil,  we  staved  on  a  bit  and  then  wecame 
away,"  said  MoTui'k.    "That's  all." 

"  Yon  soah  !  You  might  tell  a  ehup,  any- 
how." 

"  Think  80  ?    Well,  that's  awfully  good  of 


yon.  I)e  A'itre.  'I'nn  niy  sainted  Sam,  that's 
awfully  iToud  (jf  yon,"  said  Corki';ni,  shnnldor- 
ing  into  the  centre  of  the  warintli  and 
toa?ftiiig  one  slijtpered  foot  Ijefore  the  Idaze. 
"  So  you  really  thiidc  we  might  tcU  you  ?  " 

They  stared  at  t,he  coals  and  sIioi>k  with 
deep,  delicious  chuckles. 

"  My  llat  I  Vfo  irere  stalky,"  said  IVEcTurk. 


'ruin         Abmhaiii  to";i41n?r  tolil  a  iiilc" 

"  1  swear  we  were  iibniit  as  stalky  as  they 
make  'em.    Weren't,  we  ?  " 

"It  was  a  frabjous  stalk."  siiid  Iteetle. 
"  Much  too  good  to  tell  \  mu  Im  nl  I's,  iJioiigb." 

The  form  wriggled  under  the  insult,  but 
imuie  no  motion  to  avenge  it.  After  all,  on 
De  Vitre's  own  showing,  the  three  luid  saved 
the  raiders  from  at  least  a  public  licking. 
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"It  wasn't  half  bad,"  said  Corkran. 
"  Stalky  is  the  word." 
■  "You  were  the  really  stalky  one,"  said 
McTurk,  one  contemptuous  shoulder  turned 
to  a  listening  world.  "By  Gum  I  you  ivere 
8talky>" 

Corkran  accepted  the  coinpliineiit  and  the 
name  together.  "  Yes,"  said  he  ;  "  keep  your 
eye  on  your  Unde  Stalky  an'  he'll  pull  you 
through." 

"  Well,  you  needn't {jloat  so,"  said  De  Vifcr^, 
viciously  ;  "  you  look  like  a  stuffed  cat." 

Corki'an,  hejiccforth  known  as  Stalky,  took 
not  the  faintest  notice,  hut  smiled  dreamily. 

"  My  Hat !  Yes.  Of  course,"  he  mur- 
mured. "Your Uncle  Stalky- — a  doocid  good 
name.  Your  Uncle  Stalky  is  no  ettd  of  a 
stalker.  He's  a  great  man.  I  swear  he  is. 
De  Vitre,  you're  an  ass— a  putrid  ass." 

De  Vitre  would  have  denied  this  but  for 
assenting  mm:murs  from  Parsons  and  Orrin. 

"You  needn't  rub  it  in,  then." 

"^But  I  do.    I  does.    You  are  such  a 


woppiu'  ass.  D  'you  know  it  ?  Think  over 
it  a  bit  at  prep.  Think  it  up  in  bed.  Just 
oblige  me  by  thinkiii'  of  it  every  half  hour 
till  further  notice.  Gummy  !  What  an  ass 
you  are  1  But  your  Uncle  Stalky " — lie 
picked  up  the  form-room  poker  and  drove  it 
thoughtfully  against  the  mantelpiece — "  is  a 
great  man ! " 

"  Hear,  hear,"  said  Beetle  and  McTurk, 
who  had  fought  under  tiiat  general. 

"  Isn't  your  Uncle  Stalky  a  great  man, 
De  Vitre  ?  Speak  the  truth,  you  fat-headed 
old  im]>osLor." 

"  Yes,"  said  Do  Vitre,  deserted  by  his 
band.    "  T — I  suppose  he  is." 

"  Mustn't  suppose." 

"  Well,  he  is." 

"  A  great  man  ?  " 

"  A  great  man.  Now  won't  you  tell  us  ?  " 
said  De  Vitre  pleadingly. 

"  Not  by  a  heap,"  said  Stalky  Corkran. 

Therefore  the  tole  has  stayed  untold  till 
to-day. 
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JACK'S   FIGHTING  COURAGE.* 


By  W.  H.  Fitchett, 

Author  of  "  Deeds  that  W<in  the  Empirt" 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Austiv. 


ND  t!io  sick  nifn  down  in 
tlie  liiil'i,  wi're  mast  of 
(liciii  sl;tik;  !iiiiJ  cold  ; 
Am]    Uic   |iik('.^  were  sill 
liriikcn    iiiiil  Lent,  and 
ilic  |"iwder  was  all  of 
it  ;^pc]il. ; 
Anil   the  masts   and  tlie 
ri,i;,!;inf?  ivcrc  lyin^  over 
ilic  side, : 
Viut  Sir  iiicliurd  cried  in 

hifi  Knglish  pride, 
"We  have  fought  such  a 
li^lit  for  a  \ 
thiy  and  a 
iiitjlbt 

As  may  never  he  fought 

;iy:ain  ! 
We    hiive  won  ^sit 
giory,  uiy  men 


sternly  orderea  ranks  of  a  good  regiment. 
This  often  gives  tin  element  (if  liumour  to 
the  story  of  a  sea-figlit,  and  the  boyisli 
qnality  in  a  sailor's  courage  leads  to  feata 
Ijeing  attempted  and  acconiplislied  which  a 


And  a  day  less  or 

more 
At  sea  or  ashore, 
W'o  tlie — does  it 
matter  when?  "—Tennymi. 


THK  aniials  of 
tlie  sea  are 
full    o  r 
stories  whicii  set  in 
vivid   liglit  the 
hardihood  and  dar- 
ing of  the  average 
British  sailor.  But 
Jack's  courage,  it 
is  to  lie  noted,  has 
a   (|uality    all  its 
own.    A  sti'aiu  of 
lioyisli  slinpiiciiy 
ami  reidvlessness 
runs    throngii  it. 
It  is  of  iufiiiite 
readiness    and  re- 
source ;    it  depends 
little  upon  "what  may 
be  called  the  artifici- 
alities of  discipline,  and 
much  on  generous  com- 
radeship, and  (in  an  aliudst 
childlike    faith    in  tiie 
leadcrsliip  (if   Lhe  "ddicer 
But  tliere  is  foinid  in  a  sudors 
courage  a  strain  of  InniKini',  of 
what  the  French  call  ''//aiete  do 
cmtr"  rarely  discoveralAc  in  tlie 

*  Copyright  by  W.  II.  Fitchett. 


"  Tlie  [;allnnt 
lioy  seized  I  lie 
Frt'  n  chiiKMi's 
pistols  a  n  li 
cliiinird  tlicui 
aa  hia  by  right 
of  conqueat." 
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wiser  courui^t;  would  have  proTiouiiced  im- 
possible in  advance,  and  which,  indeed,  when 
told  afterwards  in  cold  blood,  often  strain 
the  credulity  of  tlie  listener  to  the  breaking 
point. 

Both  of  these  qualities — the  boy^ishness 
and  the  daring — are  illustrated  by  an  incident 
in  the  siege  of  Oura5ao  in  1804,  The  British 
ships  had  landed  some  600  men  and  marines 

to  assist  ill  the  sie^^e,  and  one  battery  of 
18-pounder  carronades  was  manned  by  some 
seamen  undtir  Lienteuant  Willonj^hby.  The 
fighting  was  deadly,  liuL  not  so  deadly  as  the 
climate.  Officers  and  jnen  slept  on  the 
ground  without  tents ;  dysentery  raged 
among  them,  and  nearly  a  third  of  the  force 
was  in  the  h^pital.  Under  these  conditions 
Lieutenant  Willoughhy  yet  maintained  the 
fire  of  his  battery,  repulsed  a  score  of  sorties, 
and  toiled  with  splendid  energy  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  his  men,  as  well  as  to  keep 
down  those  of  the  Dutch.  As  one  method 
of  doing  this  he  adopted  an  extraordinary 
device.  lie  liad  a  chair  and  tiible  placed 
upon  the  open  breastwork  of  his  little 
battery,  and  day  after  day,  for  more  than 
three  weeks,  he  sat  in  that  ex])osed  position, 
within  easy  range  of  the  Dutch  fort  above. 
"  The  earth,"  says  James,  in  his  "  Naval 
History,"  "  was  ploughed  up  all  around  ; 
men  were  killed  close  to  the  spot,  but  still 
the  table  and  the  chair,  and  the  daring  young 
officer  who  sat  there,  remained  untouched." 

All  tills,  of  course,  proves  amazingly  bad 
shooting  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch.  Only 
once,  indeed,  did  they  succeed  in  hitting  the 
chair,  and  then,  as  it  happened,  Willoiighby 
was  not  in  it.  One  afLcrnoon  a  brother 
ofhccr,  Ijicntenant  Perrot,  was  visiting  the 
battery,  and  laugliingly  undertook  to  take 
WiUougliby's  place  in  the  chair  for  a  shift. 
He  sat  down  in  the  chair  and  leaned  forward, 
with  his  arm  upon  his  knee ;  scarcely  had 
he  done  this  when  a  shot  from  the  Dutch 
fort  carried  off  his  arm,  smashed  the  knee 
npon  which  the  arm  rested,  and  knocked  the 
table  to  atoms.  Poor  Perrot  was  carried  off, 
but  AViilonghby  brought  out  another  chair, 
placed  it  on  ex!u:tly  the  same  spot,  calmly 
sat  in  it,  and  proceeded  to  work  his  battery 
from  that  point  of  vantage,  the  Dutch 
gnnners  toiling  in  vain  to  send  in  another 
successful  shot  I  Willoughby  justified  his 
exploit  by  the  argument  that  he  wanted  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  dysentery-wasted 
men  ])y  showing  his  contempt  for  Dutch 
shooting. 

Some  tales  of  Jack's  figliting  courage  are 
almost  of  incredible  quality.    Campbell,  in 


his  "Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,"  tells 
the  story  of  how  the  Famp,  a  Scottish 
merchant  ship  captured  by  a  1^'rcnch  privateer, 
was  actually  recaptured  by  the  ship's  boy, 
a  Scottish  lad  thirteen  yeai's  old.  The 
privateer  removed  the  ci-ew  of  the  captured 
vessel,  except  an  old  man  and  the  boy,  and 
put  a  prize  crew  of  six  Frenelimen  on  !)oard, 
with  orders  to  can-y  the  siiip  to  a  Ij'i-ench 
port.  "Wild  weather  came  on  from  the 
south-cast,  and  the  Fmtii'  ran  before  the  gale 
northward,  till  the  Frenchmen  lost  all 
reckoning  and  were  exhausted  by  the  fury  of 
the  weather.  But  the  boy  stuck  to  the  helm, 
and  found  out  by  the  land  that  he  was 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  He  ran  the  sliip  up 
the  Forth,  rounded  under  the  lee  of  a  British 
frigate. at  anchor  there,  and  hailed  her, 
announcing,  in  a  manly  voice,  that  he  "  bad 
six  French  prisoners  on  board,"  and  demand- 
ing a  boat's  crew  to  secure  tliem  !  The  beat 
came  olT,  and  as  it  touched  the  side  of  the 
Fmm  the  gallant  boy  seized  the  Frenchmen's 
])istols  and  claimed  them  as  his  by  right  of 
conquest.  Tfild  in  a  sea-story  this  incident 
would  seem  extravagant,  yet  it  was  a  bit  of 
sober  history^ 

It  is  prosaic  history,  again,  the  story  of 
the  sailor  who,  while  half  drunk,  captured  a 
strong  fort  in  India  with  his  own  hand,  and, 
on  being  rebuked  afterwai-ds  for  the  irregu- 
larity, declared,  "  If  I  am  flogged  for  this 
'ere  action,  I  will  never  take  another  fort  by 
myself  as  long  as  I  live  !  "  The  sailor's 
name  was  Strahaii,  he  belonged  to  the  Kent, 
forming  part  of  Admiral  WaLsun's  fleet 
assisting  CUive's  operations  on  the  Ganges  in 
175G.  A  party  of  sailors  had  been  landed 
to  assist  Clivo  in  storming  what  was  called 
Bongee  Fort.  Strahan  had  received  his 
afternoon's  allowance  of  grog.  He  strayed, 
drawn  by  some  martial  impulse,  or  driven 
by  the  fumes  of  his  grog,  towards  the 
breach,  clambered  up  it,  found  sitting  behind 
the  bastion  a  cluster  of  turbaned  heads,  and 
leaped  upon  them  with  a  shout,  crying  out, 
"The  place  is  mine!"  He  was  furiously 
attacked,  his  cutlass  snapped  ;  but  two  or 
three  sailors,  hearing  their  messmate's  sliouts, 
came  tumbling  up  the  brejwjh  to  support 
him.  The  soldiers  followed,  without  order 
or  orders,  and  the  fort,  mounting  eighteen 
heavy  guns,  was  captured  ! 

The  Admiral  summoned  Straban  to  his 
presence,  and,  with  a  stem  face,  in(piired, 
"Strahan,  what's  this  you  have  been  doing  ?" 
Tlie  sailor  gave  an  embarrassed  hitch  to  his 
trousers,  and  said,  "Why,  to  be  sure,  sir,  it 
was  I  who  took  the  fort^Jaut  I  hope,  your 
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honour,  as  how  tliove  is  no  harm  in  it." 

Stniliiui  exjilainoil  iif'krwimls,  when  invited 
to  suiT^-ewt  liif^  own  I'cwanl,  that  liis  bi^'hcst 
ambition  was  to  l>e  ])T'onH)t(!(I  to  tljo  position 
of  ship's  cook.  The  stovy  is  alisurd,  yet  it 
is  historic,  an<l  a  tuncli  of  its  oharacteristio 
quality  is  to  be  found  in  many  naval 


With 
nautical 
slirewdncsB  the 
latl  kept  his  boat  in 

t!ir;waUo  of  tlii^  oncmv." 

incidents.  And  witli  <iaUant  officers  tu  lead, 
and  men  of  Stralian's  typo  to  foHow,^llie 
many  dasliiug  exploits  of  the  Britisli  Navy 
become  quite  intelligible. 

In  November,  1803,  H."M.S.  lUfmrhe., 
cniiaing  ofE  St.  Domingo,  sent  in  its  red 
cutter  under  the  command  of  a  middy 


named  A'Court  to  collect  sand  for  the  use  of 
the  ship.  The  middy  had  for  his  crew  one 
marine  and  seven  seamen,  and  the  captain 
of  the  Jl'lanrhf,  knowing  the  im])ish  delight 
in  wild  adventure  of  In'^  middies,  forl);ulc 
yonngsters  went  on  trips  of  ttiis  kind  to  wirry 
arms  in  the  lioat.  Tlie  ]iien,  howe\er,  as 
eager  for  fun  as  tlie  nn'ddy,  snniggled  half-a- 
dozen  muskets  into  the  boat,  and  AX'ourt 
and  his  crew  set  off  in  searcli  of  botli  sand 
and  excitement.  lu  the  dusk  of  nightfall 
they  came  across  an  armed  schooner  lying 
becalmed.  She  carried  haJf-a-dozen.  guns 
and  a  detachment  of  forty  soldiers.  A'Court, 
Willi  his  eight  men  and  s^ix  muskets,  at  once 
swinig  round  to  att^ick  the  Frenchman. 
"With  nautical  shrewdness  the  lad  kept  his 
boat  in  the  wake  of  tlie  enemy,  so  that 
only  the  stem  guns  ('onld  be  iire<l  at 
him.  Tiie  French  mnsketry  shot 
down  two  of  A'Court's  tiny  ci'ew, 
but  with  the  six  survivors  lad 
tumbled  up  amongst  the  I'^reneh- 
man's  crew,  drove  them  all 
below,  the  forty  French 
infantry  included,  and  car- 
ried ofE  his  prize  in 
triumph  to  the  Blanche! 
The  detacliment 
of  French  infantry 
was  iiuder  tiic 
command  of  a 
colo'nel  who  bad 
distingnislied  liim- 
seif  at  Arcfile,  one 
of  the  most  famous 
of  Napoleon's 
-  Italian  victories. 
His  skull  had  been 
fractured  in  that 
battle,  and  a  ])icce  of 
silver  ])latc,  eiigi'aved  with  the 
word  "  Arcole,"  covereil  halt'  the 
veteran's  war-battercil  head.  "When 
ii;;ked  why  he  and  In's  dctacbnicnt  sur- 
reiidei'cd  to  a  boy  and  six  seamen,  tlie 
Frencliman  rei>)ied,  with  a  shrug  and  a  sigh, 
that  "  it  was  all  owing  to  mal  ih  ii/cr,''  a.  no 
doubt  entirely  adequate  explanation  !  There 
is  a  strain  of  the  absurd  in  this  story,  yet 
what  a  dashing  and  heroic  temper  it  argues 
in  both  ollicers  and  men  ! 

A  tale  as  extraordinary  is  that  of  the 
reca])ture  of  the  llV/^/Mrt^?,  mounting  twenty- 
six  guns,  by  two  boats'  (^rcws  of  the  i^lrivs, 
arnied  only  with  boat,  stret(;lii'i-s.  Tlie  Sirh/s 
was  cfuising  oil'  Port  Louis  in  IHii),  and  in 
the  grey  dawn  of  August  -M  dlsc(>\-ered  a 
ship,  apmrently  heavily  artned,  niiJdng  for 
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the  strong  lotteries  that  guard  the  entrance  to  Riviere-Noirc.  The  wind  was  light  and 
off  the  laud,  and  the  Sirius  had  no  chance  of  cutting  off  the  enemy.  In  the  uncertain 
haze  of  the  morning  the  size  of  the  ship  and  its  armament  could  not  be  exactly  made 
out,  and  Lieutenant  Watling  was  sent  off  in  tiie  gig,  with  live  seamen,  followed  by  the 
jolly-boat,  with  a  midshipman  and  four  seamen,  to  carry  the  sliip  l)y  boaidiiii^.    The  men 

jumped  eagerly  into  the  boats  and  pushed  off 
at  speed:  and  tlioTi  it  was  difico\'e!'ed  tluit,  by 
some  aniazinp:  blunder,  not  a  eutlans  or  a  musket 
bad  been  placed  in  tbe  boats.  The  men  wei'o 
unaniiL'd  1 

Tlioy  still  iiulled  sLeaiHly  on,  liowever,  and  m 
tliey  approuclied  the  ship  it  bulked  througli  the 
haze  huger  and  yet  more  huge.  The  Windliam, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  an  Indiaman  of  900  tons 
l)urden,  can-ying  twenty-sis  guns,  in  charge  of  a 
I'reiieli  prize  crew  of  thirty  men  and  a  lieutenant. 
'I'be  Hrilisli  bad,  of  course,  no  means  of  knowing 
the  e\'ai;t  sl;r(-iij,4)i  of  liie  Windhavi;  tliey  saw 
the  slii])  was  the  size  of  a  frij^;itc,  ami  guessed  it 
to  be  a  Fi'eneb  prize.  Their'  own  siiip  was  three 
miles  distant,  they  were  without  arms,  tlie  shiji 
tbey  w(!re  about  to  attaek  was  almost  nndcr  the 
shelter  of  friendly  l)atteries.  ^\'a.tiing,  bovvevei', 
proposed  to  the  middy  that  they  should  attai.'k, 
iuid  both  I'i'ews  assented  witli  a  elieerful  shout. 
They  pulled  up  to  the  Wiiulham,  clambered  up 
its  tall,  black  sides,  armed  only  with  the  boat 
stretchers,  and  these  eleven  unarmed  Britis^li 
seamen  actiialiy  carried  a  ship  of  twenty-six  gnns 
within  lire  of  liostile  batteries.  Not  a  man  of 
the  L^allant  ele\eu  was  killed,  and  after  ])eing  for 
I 'iM  nty  minutes  niiiler  the  lire  of  the  batteries — 
a  fire  which  killed  only  some  of  the  unfortunate 
Frenchmen — the  Wunihiim,  mider  the  light 
breeze,  (Tejrt  out  of  reach  of  the  gans,  and  was 
brouglit  off  in  trium]ili  to  the  Sirius.  This  can 
only  be  described  as  a  mad  trick,  but  it  was  the 
sort  of  madness  whicli — when  it  succeeds,  at  all 
eventa— men  call  heroism. 

A  story  whicli  illustrates  what  may  be  called 
the  impish  side  of  sailor  aiuriige  is  sa]t}ilied  by 
the  doings  of  the  frigates  SijhUh  and  Foz  at 


"Clambered  up  its  tall,  black  sides,  anned  only  with  the  boat ^stretch^^'Q 
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Manila  in  1798.  Four  Spanisli  line-of-battlt; 
ships  and  four  frigates  were  lying  in  Manila 
Harbour,  most  of  tliuin  in  an  u!i])]vparcd 
state  to  "i)Ut  to  sea,  and  expecting  the  arrival 
of  a  Krencli  squadron,  under  .Vdniiral  Sercey, 
to  reinforce  tiieni.  (.'ook,  wiio  commanded 
the  SyhilU;  and  ilalcolm,  the  commander  of 
the  Fox,  put  their  sailor  heads  together  and 
determined  to  "  trick  the  Spaiiiai-ds."  They 
gave  their  frigates  as  French  a  look  as 
possible,  hoisted  a  l<Vench  flag,  and  sailed 
boldly  into  Manila,  a  liust.ile  poi't,  heavily 
arinisd,  ;iiid  with  a  squadron  of  line-ol'-battle 
siiijis  lying  in  it !  The  t\V(j  fri<,^a.tcs  worked 
coolly  nji  the  bay  till  Tii^''litfa.ll,  wjieii  they 
dropped  iuu^hor  for  the  night,  each  sliip 
keeping  her  topsails  a.1.  the  masthead  ready 
for  a  hasty  start.  Ijarly  next 
morning  they  hoisted  sail  again, 
and    in    company   witfi    three  .  - 

Spanish  gunboats,  who,  with  mi- 
suspecting  sim- 
plicity, h;id  joiiuHl 
them,  worked  still 
further  up  the  liar- 
bour  till  tliey  o])Lined 
the  Sjianish  line-of- 
baLtle  slii])s  in  ("a\  ita 
Iioad.  The  wind 
dro]i])ed,  and  tliese 
two  audacious 
JJritish  frigates  lay 
becalmed  in  an 
enemy's  port,  and 
witlnn  three  mihss 
of  a  squadron  of  hostik^  sisvcuty- 
fours  and  heavy  CrigaLes. 

A  Spanish  gnnrd-bnat  rowing 
twelve  oars  pnlhsd  out  to  tiie 
Fox,  bringing  the  captain  of  one 
of  the  Si>anisli  frigates  and  a 
party  of  olficer^.  They  were  re- 
ceived as  guests,  handed  politely 
down  to  the  gnn-room,  told  that 
the  frigates  were  piirt  of  M. 
Sercey's  squadron  come  into 
Manila  for  refVeshment.,  etc.  ' 

"Wine  \va.s  jioui'cd  into  the  unsus]Kicting 
Spaniards  an(l  information  ]nim]ied  out  of 
thcni.  Knlhnsiastie  toawts  of  sneee^is  to  t!ie 
Bpaniwh  and  French  HeetK,  and  the  confusion 
of  th(^  British,  were  drunk ;  and  tlien, 
observini^  otiier  boats  approaching  from  the 
shore,  the  British  captains  undeceived  their 
guests,  the  captain  of  the  Spanish  frigate 
almost  fainting  with  afltoiiishmont  and  horror 
under  the  shock. 

Meanwhile  the  adnn'ral's  l)aI■g(^  rowing 
twenty  oarri,  with  a  party  of  officers,  including 


the  governor's  nephew,  had  come  alongside, 
and  a  second  felucca,  with  another  company 
of  oliicers  bringing  congratulations  and  offers 
of  all  assistance  to  the  supposed  Frenchmen. 
These  officers  were,  in  turn,  shown  down 
into  the  gnn-room,  and  learned  they  were 
prisoners;  the  Spanish  sailors  in  like  manner 
were  conveyed  to  the  forecastle,  where,  with 
many  apologies,  they  were  stripped  of  their 
clothes.  A  party  of  British  seamen  attired 
themselves  in  these,  ste])pod  into  the  Spanish 


Kiiiiiiifflim,!; 
('lciK'ht.'(l  list,  di^il- 
lenjted  the  French- 
'  Come 


boat,  rowed  off  to  the  three  unsuspecting 
gimbouts,  am!  ca.rried  them  without  a  shot 
being  lired,  118  officers  anil  men  being  taken 
])risoners.  The  ]iort  by  tliis  time  was  in  a 
state  of  general  alarm,  only  the  courage  or 
tlie  means  for  organising  an  attack  on  the 
audacious  British  frigates  somehow  failed. 
But  the  Syhille  and  the  Fox  had  done  a 
good  morning's  work.  They  had  captured, 
in  the  middle  of  an  enemy's  port  and  almost 
under  the  guns  of  an  enemy's  fleet,  seven 
boats  heavily  armed,  with   two  hundred 
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prisoners,  and  then  sailed  triumphantly  out 
witliout  having  a  man  hurt. 

A  tide  of  weh-nigli  incredible  daring, 
qualified  by  humorous  coolness,  is  supplied 
by  the  peiioruianoe  of  the  Sheerness,  a  tiny 
hired  cutter,  otf  Brest  in  September,  180;1 
The  Slmmess  was  a  little  look-out  cutter, 
employed  in  watching  the  French  fleet  in 
Brest  Harbour.  Its  commander,  Lieutenant 
Rowed,  was  a  youthful  officer  of  A'Court's 
school.  Bowed  discovered  in  the  haze  of  a 
September  dawn  two  cham'-marcps  close  in 
shore,  stealintj  into  Brest  Harbour.  He 
despatched  a  boat,  witli  seven  men  and  a 
mate,  to  cut  otf  one,  atid  with  the  SliPer- 
mss  itself  he  ciiased  the  other  close 
under  a  Iieavy  battery  nine  miles  east  of 
Bec-du-ilaz. 

At  ten  o'clock  it  fell  dead  calm,  and  the 
chasse-marm,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
battery,  defied  Lieutenant  Henry  Rowed 
and  his  absurd  cutter.  Row^  had  one  tiny 
boat  hanging  from  the  stem  of  his  cutter, 
intended  to  carry  two  hands,  but  into  which 
five  men,  with  much  delicate  balancing, 
might  be  packed.  Kowed  announced  his 
intention  of  putting  oiT  in  the  dingdy 
to  attack  the  c//mse-marei',  and  called 
majestically  for  four  volunteers.  The  whole 
crew  stepped  forward.  The  boatswain  and 
three  hands  were  picked,  and,  with  the 
lieutenant,  got  into  the  dinghy  and  set 
off  on  a  row  of  four  miles  to  attack  the 
ehmse-marie,  the  battery,  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  realm  of  France  itself,  if  necessary  1 
The  battery  stood  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  beach,  the  rhasse-marm  was  run 
ashore,  and  thirty  French  soldiera  were 
drawn  up  on  the  sand  to  protect  it  with 
their  musketry.  The  dinghy  solemnly 
bumped  against  the  side  of  the  chanHp- 
marep,  anil  as  its  crew  clambered  over 
the  bulwarks  on  one  side,  the  Frenchman's 


crew  disappeared  into  the  shallow  water  on 

the  other  side  I 

The  French  infantry  opened  fire,  but 
Rowed  and  his  four  men,  liaving  hoisterl  tlie 
foresail  as  a  sort  of  canvas  screen,  so  tliat 
the  soldiei's  at  least  should  not  take  deliberate 
aim  at  them,  proceeded  to  cut  tlje  vessel's 
cables  and  get  her  afloat.  The  musketry 
crackled  fiercely  from  the  beach,  and  the 
tapping  of  the  masket  balls  sounded  like  the 
strokes  of  many  hammers  on  the  ship's 
bulwarks.  But  the  fiowiiig  tide  lifted  the 
chassp-maiefi  off  the  sand,  a.n(i  Rowed  and 
his  men  got  once  more  into  tiicir  dinghy 
and  proceeded  to  tug  tlieir  ])i'ize  oat  to  sea.. 
They  had  towed  her  a  tliird  of  a  mile  wiien 
a  French  boat  tliat  had  stolen  up  unobserved, 
containing  an  officer  and  nine  men,  armed 
with  muskets,  routided  the  stern  of  the 
captured  cha&sn-maree  and  drew  up  along- 
side. The  English  boatswain  instantly 
dropped  his  oar,  clambered  from  the  dinghy 
over  the  cliasse.-maree's  bows,  ran  aft  to 
where  the  French  boat  was  drawing  U]),  and 
without  cutlass  or  musket,  but  flourishing 
his  clenched  list,  challenged  tlie  Frenchmen 
to  "come  on!"  Tlie  rrenclimen  actually 
paused  before  that  threatening  apparition  ! 
Perhaps  it  was  generosity  that  forbade  them 
to  iire  on  a  single  unarmed  man. 

Meanwhile  Rowed  and  his  three  sailors 
clambered  out  of  his  dinghy,  and,  running 
aft  with  muskets,  opened  fire  on  the  French 
boat.  The  Frenchmen  hesitated  to  make  a 
dash,  and,  while  they  hesitated,  the  sails  of 
the  ckmH."-rmrep  filled,  the  craft  heeled  over, 
and  glide<l  on  its  course.  Tiie  French  boat 
delivered  itsi;!!  of  an  angry  s})Iutter  of 
musketry,  the  great  battery  swore  at  large 
from  the  cliff  overhead,  and  one  heavy  slifit 
after  another  splashed  the  rJi//s.se-maree  with 
spray.  But  Rowed  and  his  four  comrades 
carried  off  their  prize  unhurt. 
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HE  15th  of 
July,  3  870, 
found  John 
"Worl  ington 
"Docldfi  a  ruined 
f^iimestcr  of  the 
Sto  c  k  E  X  - 
change.  Upou 
the  i7th  he 


was  a  very 
opiilcnfc  man. 
And  yet  he  had 
effected  the 
change  without 
leaving  the 
penurious  little 
Irish  townlet 
of  Duneloe, 
which  could 
have  been  bought  outright  for  a  quarter  of 
the  sum  which  he  had  earned  during  the  single 
•  day  that  he  was  within  its  walls.  There  is  a 
romance  of  finance  yet  to  be  written,  a  story 
of  huge  forces  which  are  for  ever  waxing 
and  waning,  of  bold  operatiouR,  of  breathless 
suspense,  of  agonised  failure,  of  deep  coui- 
l>iiiations  which  are  batiled  by  others  still 
more  subtle.  The  niiglity  debts  of  each 
great  European  Power  stand  like  so  many 
colunnis  of  mci'cury,  for  ever  rising  anf! 
falling  to  indicate  the  pressure  upon  each. 
He  who  can  see  far  enough  into  the  future 
to  teU  how  that  ever-varying  column  will 
stand  to-morrow  is  the  man  who  has  fortune 
within  his  grasp. 

John  Worlington  Dodds  liad  many  of  the 
gifts  which  lead  a  speculator  to  success.  He 
\v;is  quicJc  in  observing,  just  in  estimating, 
prompt  and  fearless  in  acting.  But  in 
finance  there  is  always  the  element  of  luck, 
which,  however  one  may  eliminate  it,  still 
remains,  like  tlic  blank  at  roulette,  a  con- 
stantly present  handic'ip  upon  the  operator. 
And  so  it  was  that  Worlington  Dodds  had 
come  to  grief.  On  the  best  advices  he  had 
dabbled  in  the  funds  of  a  South  American 
Republic  in  the  days  before  South  American 
Republics  had  been  found  out.     The  Re- 
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public  defaulted  aiid  Dodds  lost  ins  money. 
He  had  bulled  the  shares  of  a  Scotch  railway, 
and  a  four  months'  strike  bad  hit  him  hard. 
He  had  helpeil  to  imderwriLe  a  cotl'ee  company 
in  the  hope  that  tlio  public  would  come 
along  upon  the  feed  and  gradually  nibble 
away  some  of  his  holding,  !)ut  the  pohtical 
sky  had  been  clouded  and  the  public  had 
refused  to  invest.  Everything  which  he 
had  touched  had  gone  wrong,  and  now,  oti 
the  eve  of  his  marriage,  young,  clear-headed, 
and  energetic,  he  was  actually  a  bankrupt 
had  his  creditors  cliosen  to  make  him  one. 
But  the  Stock  Exchange  is  an  indulgent 
body.  Wliat  is  the  case  of  one  to-day  may 
be  lliat  of  another  to-niorrow,  and  (sveryone 
is  interested  in  seeing  that  the  stricken  man 
is  gi\'en  time  to  rise  again.  So  the  burden 
of  Worlington  Dodds  was  lightened  for  him, 
many  shoulders  helped  to  bear  it,  and  he 
was  able  to  go  for  a  little  summer  tour  into 
Ireland,  for  the  doctors  had  ordered  him  rest 
and  change  of  air  to  restore  his  shaken 
nervous  system.  Thus  it  was  that  upon  the 
loth  of  July,  ]870,  he  found  himself  at  his 
brcakfusc  in  tlie  fly-blown  colfee  room  of 
the  froorge  Hotel  iu  the  market  square  of 
Uunsloe. 

Jt  is  a  dull  and  depressing  coffee  room 
and  one  wliich  is  usually  empty,  Imt  on  this 
])articular  day  it  was  as  crowded  and  tu^isy  as 
tiuit  of  any  London  hotel.  Every  table  was 
occupied,  and  a  ihiek  smell  of  fried  bacon 
and  of  fish  hung  in  tlie  air.  Heavily -boo ted 
men  clattered  in  and  out,  spurs  jingled,  riding 
crops  were  stacked  in  corners,  and  there  was 
a  general  atmosphere  of  horse.  The  eon- 
versatioi},  too,  was  of  nothing  else.  From 
every  side  Worh'ngton  Dodds  heard  of  year- 
lings, of  windgalls,  of  roarers,  of  spa,vins,  of 
cribsuckors,  of  a  hundred  other  terms  wliich 
were  as  unintelligible  to  him  as  his  own 
Stock  Exchange  jargon  would  have  been  to 
the  company.  He  asked  t)ie  waiter  for  the 
reason  of  it  all,  and  the  waiter  ivas  an 
astonished  man  that  there  should  be  anyone 
in  this  world  who  did  not  know  it. 

"Shure  it's  the  Dunsloe  hoi-se  fair,  your 
honour — the  greatest  horee  fair  in  all  Oire- 
land.  It  lasts  for  a  wake,  and  the  dalers 
come  from  far  an'  near,  from  England  an' 
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Scotland  an'  iverywhere.  If  you  look  out 
of  the  winder,  yonr  lionour,  you'll  see  the 
hoi-ses,  and  ite  usy  your  honour's  conscience 
must  1)0  or  you  woiiMu't  shipi^  so  boutuI  tluit 
tiie  crai.uix^s  (iiiUrt  rousi'  you  with  tlieir 
clatter." 

DoM-A  liad  a  rccolluction  tliat  lie  Imd  lieanl 
a  coufus(id  umnitnr,  wliieh  liad  interwoven 
itself  witli  his  ih'eauis  -a  sort  of  steady 
T'liyt  Innii;  lieatiuL;  and  (;lankin,i>' — imd  now 
when  iu!  ioolicd  throuj^h  the  window  he  saw 
the  cause  of  it.  TIic  square  was  packed 
with  lioi-ses  from  end  to  end— greys,  hays. 


"Shure  I  niver  heard  such  a  name,  sorr. 
Maybe  you  could  tell  me  who  owns  it  ? 

Dodds  lodlfcd  at  tlie  envelope.  .Slrellen- 
liaus  was  the  name. 

"  1  don't  know,"  said  he.  "  X  never 
lieard  il  before.  It's  a  foreign  name.  Fer- 
liaps  if  you  were——" 

lint  at  thatuionicnt  a  iiliii'  run  ml- faced, 
ruddy-cheeked  geiitknimn,  wlio  was  break- 
fasting at  the  next  table,  leaned  forward  and 
interrupted  him. 

"Did  youRiiy  a  foreign  nanie,  sir?"  said  he. 

*'  Strellonhaus  is  the  name." 


^-1  - 


"  '  I  am  Mr.  Slrfllonluiiis.' 


lirowns,  blacks,  chestnuts,  younL,'  OTies  anil 
oil],  tine  oiuis  anil  course,  horses  (if  everv 
conceivable  son  iind  size.  It  seemed  a  huge 
function  for  so  small  u  town,  and  lie 
remarked  as  much  to  the  waiter. 

"  Weil,  you  sec,  your  iionour,  the  hot'ses 
dou't  hve  in  the  town  an'  they  don't  vex  tlieir 
heads  how  small  it  is.  But  it's  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  horse  hradin'  districts  of 
Oireland,  so  where  should  they  come  to  be 
sould  if  it  wasn't  to  Dnnsloe  ?" 

Tiie  waiter  hiul  a  telegram  in  his  hand, 
and  he  turned  the  address  to  Worlington 
Dodds. 


T  am  Mr.  Sti'ellenhans— Mr.  Jniius  Strel- 
lenhans  of  Liverpool.  I  was  expecting  a 
telegram.    Tliank  yon  \f)vj  nnich." 

He  Sftt  so  near  that  Duilds,  without  aiiy 
wisli  U>  i>hiy  the  spy,  conld  not  lielp  to  some 
extent,  o\erlooking  him  as  he  opened  the 
envelope.  The  mcfwage  was  a  very  Xowz  one. 
Quite  a  wad  of  melon-tinted  paiier  (^ame  ont 
from  the  tawny  enveh)i>e.  Mr.  Slrellenhans 
arranged  the  sheets  nicthodiirailv  u],ou  (lie 
t^dileclotii  in  front  of  liim,  so  ihat  no  lye 
but  his  own  <^onld  see  them.  Then  he  took 
out  a  note-bo(ik,  and  with  an  anxiuns  face 
he  begun  to  make  entries  iji-it,  glancing  ±ii-st 
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at  the  telegram  and  then  at  the  book,  and 
writing  apparently  one  letter  or  figure  at  a 
time.    Dodds  was  interested,  for  he  knew 

exactly  what  the  miin  was  doing.  lie  was 
working  out  a  cypher.  J)odds  had  ot'teii  done 
it  himself.  And  then  suddenly  the  httle  man 
turned  very  pale,  as  if  the  full  purport  of 
the  message  \n\A  hcen  a  shock  to  him.  Dodds 
had  done  that  also,  and  his  symjiathies  were 
all  with  his  neighbour.  Then  the  stranger 
rose,  and,  leaving  his  breakfast  untasted,  he 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

"  I'm  thinkin'  that  the  gintleman  has 
had  bad  news,  sorr,"  said  the  confidential 
waiter. 

"  Looks  like  it,"  Dodds  answered,  and  at 
that  moment  his  thoughts  were  suddenly 
drawn  off  into  another  direction. 

'riie  boots  bad  entered  the  room  with  a 
telegram  in  his  hand. 

"  Where'B  Mr.  Mancune  ? "  said  he  to  the 
waiter. 

"  Well,  there  are  some  quare  names  about. 
What  was  it  you  said  ? "  , 

*'  Mr.  Mancune,"  said  the  boots,  glancing 
about  him.  "Ah,  there  he  is!"  and  he 
handed  the  telegram  to  a  gentleman  who 
was  sitting  reading  the  paper  in  a  corner. 

])odds'  eyes  had  already  fallen  upon  this 
man,  and  he  bad  wondered  vaguely  what 
he  was  doing  in  such  company.  He  was  a 
hdl,  wiiite-baired,  eagle -nosed  gentleman, 
with  a  ^\-axed  monstaclte  and  a  carefully 
pointed  heard — an  aristocratic  type  whicli 
seemed  out  of  its  element  among  tlie  rongb, 
hearty,  noisy  dealers  who  surrounded  him. 
This,  then,  was  Mr.  Mancune,  for  whom  the 
second  telegram  was  intended. 

As  lie  opened  it,  tearing  it  open  with  a 
feverish  hfustc,  Dodds  could  perceive  that  it 
was  as  bulky  as  the  iirst  one.  He  observed 
also  from  the  delay  in  reading  it  tliat  it  was 
also  in  some  sort  of  cypher.  The  gentleman 
did  not  write  down  any  translation  of  it,  but 
he  sat  for  some  time  with  his  nervous  tbin 
fingere  twitching  amongst  the  hairs  of  his 
white  beard,  and  bis  shaggy  brows  bent  in 
the  deepest  and  most  absorbed  attention 
whilst  he  mastered  the  meaning  of  it.  Then 
he  sprang  suddenly  to  his  feet,  his  eyes 
flashed,  his  cheeks  flushed,  and  in  his  excite- 
ment ho  crumpled  the  message  up  in  bis 
band.  With  an  effort  he  mastered  his 
emotion,  put  tlie  ];>aper  into  his  pocket,  and 
walked  out  of  tbe  room 

This  was  enougb  to  excite  a  less  astute 
and  imaginative  man  than  Worlington  Dodds. 
Was  there  any  connection  between  these  two 
messages,  or  was  it  merely  a  coincidence  ? 


Two  men  with  strange  names  receive  two 
telegrams  within  a  few  minutes  of  each 
other,  each  of  a  considerable  length,  each  in 
cypher,  and  each  causing  keen  emotion  to  the 
man  who  received  it.  One  turned  pale.  The 
other  sprang  excitedly  to  bis  feet.  It  might 
be  a  coincidence,  but  it  was  a  very  curious 
one.  If  it  was  not  a  coincidence,  then  what 
could  it  mean  ?  Were  tliey  confederates 
who  pretendcii  to  w  ork  a])art,  but  who  each 
received  identical  oixlers  from  some  person 
at  a  distance  ?  That  was  possible,  and  yet 
there  were  diflSculties  in  the  way.  He  puzzled 
and  puzzled,  but  could  find  no  satisftwtoTy 
solution  to  tlie  problem.  All  breakfast  he 
was  turning  it  o\  er  in  bis  mind. 

When  breakfast  was  over  he  sauntered  out 
into  tbe  market  square,  wbere  tbe  horse  sale 
was  already  in  ])rogress.  The  yearlings  were 
being  sold  first — tall,  long-legged,  skittisb, 
wild-eyed  creatures,  who  luid  run  fj-ce  upon 
the  upland  }>astures,  with  ragged  liair  and 
towsey  manes,  but  hardy,  inured  to  all 
weathere,  and  with  the  makings  of  splendid 
hunters  and  steeplechasers  when  com  and 
time  had  brought  them  to  maturity.  They 
were  largely  of  thoroughbred  blood,  and 
were  being  bought  by  Knglisb  dealers,  who 
would  invest  a  few  pounds  now  on  what  tbey 
might  sell  for  fifty  guineas  in  a  few  years  if 
all  went  well.  It  was  legitimate  speculation, 
for  the  hoi'se  is  a  delicate  creature,  he  is 
afflicted  with  many  ailments,  tbe  Iciist  acci- 
dent may  destroy  his  value,  lie  is  a  certain 
ex]>en8e  and  an  uncertain  profit,  and  for  one 
who  comes  safely  to  maturity  several  may 
bring  no  return  at  all.  So  the  English  horse- 
dealers  took  their  risl>a  as  they  bought  up 
the  shaggy  Irish  yearlings.  One  man  with 
a  ruddy  face  and  a  yellow  overcoat  took  them 
by  t!ie  do/.cn  with  as  much  .'■(mg  froid  as  if 
tbey  bad  been  oranges,  entering  each  bargiiin 
in  a  bloated  note-book.  He  bought  forty  or 
fifty  during  the  time  thai  Dodds  was  watching 
him. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  he  asked  his  neighbour, 
whose  spurs  and  gaiters  showed  that  he  was 
likely  to  know. 

The  man  stared  in  astonishment  at  the 
stranger's  ignorance. 

"  Why,  that's  Jim  Holloway,  the  great  Jim 
I  f  olloway,"  said  be ;  then,  seeing  by  the  iilank 
look  upon  Dodds's  face  that  even  this  infor- 
mation had  not  helped  him  much,  he  went 
into  details.  "  Sure  he's  the  bead  of  Holloway 
and  Morhuiil,  of  London,"  said  be.  "He's 
the  buying  partner,  and  lie  buys  cheap,  and 
the  other  stays  at  home  and  sells,  and  he  sells 
dear.    He  owns  more  hopses  than  aiw  man 


'"'Ijrod  Ijy  Mr.  J;ick  Flyiin,  at  his  lA-.u-c.  in  Kiiiliir*!.' " 
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ia  the  world  and  asks  the  best  money  for 
them.  I  daresay  you'h  hnd  tliat  ball"  ol' 
what  are  sokl  at  the  Duiisloe  fair  this  d;iy 
will  1^0  to  him,  and  lie's  <^ot  siu^li  a  pnrse 
that  there's  not  a  man  who  ean  hid  against 
him." 

Worlington  Dodds  watched  the  doings  of 
the  great  dealer  with  interest.    He  had  passed 


h.'ft  in  possession  of  the  field.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  a  shrewd  observer,  and  when,  as, 
happened  more  than  onei',  he  l)elieved  that 
someone  was  bidding  against  him  siinitly  in 
order  to  run  him  up,  the  liejid  would  cease 
pnddenly  tu  nod,  the  note-book  would  be 
cl(«ed  with  a  snap,  and  the  intmder  would 
he  left  with  a  jmrchase  which  lie  did  not 


"The  horse  sale  was  alreiuly  in  prd^^rcss.' 


Oil  now  to  the  two-year-elds  and  three-year- 
olds,  full-grown  hoff^es,  but  still  a  iittle  loose 
in  the  linib  and  weak  in  tlie  hone.  Tlie 
Jjondon  buyer  was  choosing  iiis  animals  care- 
fully, but  having  chosen  them  the  vigour  of 
his  competition  di'ove  all  otlicr  bidders  out 
of  it.  With  a  careless  nod  he  would  run  the 
figure  up  five  pounds  at  a  time,  until  he  waa 


desire  upon  hit;  hands.  All  Dodds's  busini'ss 
instincts  were  aroused  l)y  the  taeti(-s  of  this 
great  ofierator,  am!  he  stooi!  in  the  crowd 
watching  with  the  greatest  interest  all  that 
occurred. 

It  is  not  to  buy  young  horses,  hoAvever, 
that  the  great  dealers  come  to  Ireland,  and 
the  real  business  of  the^^^flpi^nced 
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when  tlie  four  and  five-yeui-olds  were 
reached,  the  full-grown  perfect  horses  at 
tlieir  prime  and  ready  for  any  work  or 
any  fatigno.  Seventy  magnificent  creatures^ 
liad  been  brought  down  by  a  single  breedei', 
a  eotiifortablc  looking,  Iceen  eyed,  rnd<ly 
clieel\ed  guntlenian  wlio  stood  beside  tlie 
Sitlesman  and  whispei-ed  cautions  and  precepts 
into  iiifi  ear. 

"Tliat'fi  Myiiii  t'f  Kildare,"  said  Dodds's 
informant,  ".lack  Flynn  Las  brought  down 
that  string  of  liorses,  and  the  other  large 
string  over  yonder  belongs  to  Tom  Flynn, 
his  brother.  Tlie  two  of  them  together  are 
the  two  first  breeders  in  Ireland." 

A  crowd  had  gathered  in  front  of  the 
horses,  liy  common  consent  a  place  had 
been  made  for  Mr.  Holloway,  and  Dodds 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  liis  floi'id  face  and 
yellow  covert  coat  in  the  front  raids:.  lie  had 
ojiened  his  note-book  and  was  t:ip])ing  his 
teeth  relleetively  with  his  pencd  as  he  eyed 
the  iiorses. 

"  You'll  sec  a  tiglit  now  between  the  first 
seller  and  tiie  first  Imycr  in  the  country," 
said  Dodds's  acquaintance.  "  They  are  a 
beautiful  string,  anyhow.  I  shouldn't  be 
sar})riBed  if  he  didn't  average  five-and -thirty 
pound  apiece  for  the  lot  as  they  stand." 

The  salesman  had  mounted  upon  a  cliair, 
and  his  keen,  cleiui-sha\'en  face  overlooked 
tlie  crowd.  Mj'.  Jack  Flynn's  grey  whiskers 
were  at  his  elbow,  and  Mr.  llolloway 
immediately  in  t'roiiL. 

"You've  seen  these  hoi'ses,  gentlemen," 
said  the  salesman,  with  a  bat^kward  sweep  of 
his  han<l  towards  the  line  of  tossing  heads 
aTid  streaming  manes.  "  When  you  know 
that  they  are  bred  by  Mr.  Jack  Flynn,  at  his 
place  in  Kildare,  you  will  have  a  guarantee 
of  their  quality.  They  are  the  best  that 
Ireland  can  produce,  and  in  this  class  of 
horse  the  liest  Liiat  Ireland  can  proihiee  are 
the  best  in  Ihi;  world,  as  every  riding  man 
knows  weli.  Ilnniin's  or  carriage  Iiorses,  all 
warranted  sound  and  bi'cd  from  tlic  best 
stock.  There  are  seventy  in  Mr.  -lack 
Flynu's  string,  and  iie  bills  me  siiy  Hint  if 
any  wliulesiile  dealer  W"0uld  make  nnc  bid 
for  tlie  whole  lot,  to  save  time,  iie  would 
ha\  e  the  preferenee  over  any  purchaser." 

There  was  a  pause  and  a  whisper  from  the 
crowd  in  front,  with  some  expreisions  of 
discontent.  By  a  single  sweep  nil  the  small 
dealers  had  been  put  out  of  it.  It  was  only 
a  long  purse  which  could  buy  on  such  a 
scale  as  that.  The  salesman  looked  round 
him  inquiringly. 

"  Come,  Mx.  Holloway,"  said  he  at  last. 


"Yon  didn't  come  over  here  for  the  sake  of 
the  scenery.  You  may  travel  the  country 
and  not  see  such  another  string  of  horses. 
Give  us  a  staitmg  bid." 

Tlie  great  dealer  was  still  rattling  his 
}iencil  u}*on  Ins  front  teeth. 

"Well,"  said  lie  at  last.  "They  are  a 
line  lot  of  Iiorses,  and  I  won't  deny  it. 
Tiiey  do  you  credit,  Mr.  Flynn,  I  am  sure. 
All  the  same.  1  didn't  mean  to  fill  a  ship  at 
a  single  bid  in  this  fashion.  1  like  to  pick 
and  elioose  my  horses." 

"  In  that  case  Mr.  Flynn  is  qnite  pi'epared 
to  sell  them  in  smaller  lots,"  said  tlie  sales- 
man. "  It  was  rather  for  the  convenience  of 
a  wdiolesale  cuscomer  that  he  was  prepared 
to  put  them  aU  up  together.  But  if  no 
gentleman  wishes  to  bid  " 

"  W'ait  a  minute,"  said  a  voice,  "  Tliey 
are  very  line  horses,  these,  and  1  will  give 
you  a  bid  to  start  yon.  I  will  give  you 
twenty  iiounds  each  for  the  string  of  seventy." 

There  wa.s  a  rustle  as  the  crowd  all  s\\ayed 
their  heads  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  speaker. 
The  salesman  leaned  forward. 

"  May  1  ask  your  name,  sir  ?  " 

"  Strellenhaus — Mr.  Streilenhaus  of  Liver- 
pool." 

"  It's  a  new  firm,"  said  Bodds's  neighbour. 
"  I  thought  I  knew  them  all,  but  I  never 
heard  of  him  before." 

The  salesman's  head  had  disapjieared,  for 
he  was  whispering  with  the  breeder.  Now 
he  suddenly  straightened  himself  again. 

"  Thank  you  1'or  giving  us  a  lead,  sir," 
said  he.  "  Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  offer  of  Mr.  Sti'ellenhaus  of  Liverpool. 
It  will  give  us  a  base  to  start  from.  ]\lr.  Strel- 
lenhaus has  offered  twenty  pounds  a  head." 

"  Guineas,"  said  Holloway. 

"Bravo,  Mr.  Holloway.  I  knew  that  you 
would  take  a  hand.  You  are  not  the  man 
to  let  such  a  string  of  horses  pass  a.way  from 
yon.    The  bid  is  twenty  guineas  a  hea^l." 

"  Twenty-five  pounds,"  said  Mr.  Strellen- 
iiaus. 

"  Twenty-six." 

"Thirty." 

It  was  Fjondon  against  Fdverpool,  and  it 
Wits  the  heiid  of  tlu'  trade  against  an  outsider. 
Still,  tlie  one  man  had  increased  his  bids  by 
fives  and  the  other  only  by  onea.  Those 
fives  meant  determination  and  also  wealth. 
Holloway  had  ruled  the  market  so  long  that 
the  crowd  was  deliglited  at  finding  someone 
wiio  would  stand  iqi  to  him. 

"Tlie  bid  now  stands  at  tliirty  pounds  a 
head,"  said  the  salesman.    "The  word  lies 
with  you,  Mr.  Holloway."^  , 
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The  London  dealer  was  p;laucing  keenly 
at  bis  unknown  opponent,  and  he  was  asking 
himself  whether  this  was  a  genuine  rival,  or 
whether  it  was  a  device  of  some  sort— an 
agent  of  Flynn's,  perhajs— for  running  up 
the  price.  Little  Mr.  Strellenhaus,  the  same 
apple-faced  gentleman  whom  Dodds  had 
noticed  in  tlie  coffee-Tooin,  stood  looking  at 
the  horses  with  the  sharp,  quick  glances  of  a 
man  who  knows  what  he  is  looking  for. 

"Thirty-one,"  said  HoUoway,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  gone  to  his  extreme 
limit. 

"  Thirty-two,"  said  Strellenhaus  promptly. 

HoUoway  grew  angry  at  this  persistent 
opposition.    His  red  face  finshtjd  redder  still. 

"  Thirty-three,"  he  shouted. 

"  Thirty-four,"  said  Strellenhaus. 

HoUoway  became  thoughtful  and  entered 
a  few  figures  in  his  note-book.  There  were 
seventy  horses.  He  knew  that  Flyiin's  stock 
was  always  of  the  highest  quality.  "VVith  the 
hunting  season  coming  on  lie  might  rely 
upon  selling  them  at  an  average  of  from 
forty-five  to  fifty.  Some  of  them  might 
carry  a  heavy  weight  and  would  run  to  three 
figures.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  the 
feed  and  keep  of  them  for  three  months,  the 
danger  of  the  voyage,  the  chance  of  influenza 
or  some  of  those  other  complaints  which 
run  through  an  entire  stable  as  measles  go 
through  a  nursery.  Deducting  all  Ihit;,  it 
W;ts  a  question  whether  at  the  present  price 
any  profit  would  be  left  upon  the  tranS:iction. 
Every  pound  that  he  bid  meant  seventy  out 
of  his  pocket.  And  yet  he  could  not  SLil)init 
to  be  beaten  by  this  stranger  without  a 
struggle.  As  a  business  matter  it  was  im- 
portaiit  to  him  to  be  recognised  as  the  head 
of  his  profession.  He  would  make  one  more 
effort  if  he  sacrificed  his  profit  hy  doing  so. 

"  At  the  end  of  your  rope,  Mr.  HoUoway  ? " 
asked  the  salesman,  with  the  suspicion  of  a 
sneer. 

"  Thirty-five,"  critd  HoUoway  grnfily. 

"Thirty-six,"  said  Strellenhaus. 

"  Then  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  bargain," 
said  HoUoway.  "  I  don't  buy  at  that  price, 
but  T  should  be  glad  to  sl41  you  some." 

Mr.  Strellenhaus  took  no  notice  of  the 
irony.  He  was  still  looking  critically  at  the 
horses.  The  salesman  glanced  round  him  in 
a  perfunctory  way. 

"  Thirty^six  pounds  hid,"  said  he.  "  Mr. 
Jack  Flynn's  bt  is  going  to  Mr.  Strellenhaus 
of  Liverpool,  at  thirty-sis  pounds  a  head. 
Going— going  " 

"  Forty,"  cried  a  high,  thin,  clear  voice. 

A  buzz  rose  from  the  crowd,  and  they 


were  aU  on  tiptoe  again,  trying  to  aitch  a 
glimpse  of  this  re(;kless  bu\er.  Being  a  tall 
man,  Dodds  could  see  ovet'  the  otliers,  and 
there  at  the  side  of  HoUoway  he  saw  the 
masterful  nose  aud  aristocratic  beard  of  the 
second  stranger  in  the  coffee-room.  A 
sudden  personal  interest  added  itself  to  the 
scene.  }Te  felt  tha.t  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
something — soniething  dimly  sc^'u — wliicb 
he  could  himself  turn  to  aeeoinit.  The  two 
men  with  strange  naniciJ,  the  tek-cjranis,  the 
horses — what  was  underlying  it  all  ? 

The  salesman  was  all  animation  again, 
aud  Mr.  Jack  Fiynn  was  sitting  up  with  his 
white  whiskers  bristling  and  his  eyes  twink- 
ling. It  was  the  best  deal  whicli  he  had 
ever  made  in  his  fifty  years  of  experience. 

"  What  name,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  salesman. 

"  Mr.  Mancune." 

"  Address  ?  " 

"  ]\Ir.  JIancune  of  Glasgow." 

"Thank  you  for  your  bill,  sir.  Forty 
pounds  a  head  has  been  bid  by  Mr.  l^fan- 
cune  of  Glasgow.  Any  ad\'ance  upon 
forty  ?  " 

"  Forty-one,"  said  Strellatihaus. 

"  Forty-fi\e,"  said  jMaucuiie. 

The  tactics  had  changed,  and  it  was  the 
tarn  of  Strellenhaus  now  to  advance  by  ones, 
while  bis  rival  sprang  up  by  fives.  But  the 
former  was  as  dogged  as  ever. 

"  Forty-six,"  said  lie. 

"  Fifty,"  cried  Mancune. 

It  was  unheard  of.  The  most  that  the 
horses  could  ])ossibly  average  at  a  retail 
])iice  was  as  much  as  these  men  were  willing 
to  pay  wliolesale. 

"Two  lunatics  from  Bedlam,"  wiiispered 
the  angry  HoUoway.  "If  I  was  Flynn  I 
would  see  tlie  colour  of  tlieir  money  before  I 
went  any  fuither." 

The  same  thought  had  occurred  to  the 
salesman. 

"As  a  mere  matter  of  business,  gentle- 
men,"  said  he,  "it  is  usual  in  such  cases  to 
jjut  down  a  iiinall  deposit  as  a  guarantee  of 
hoiifi  fnlf'f.  You  will  iinderstaiid  how  [  am 
placed,  and  that  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  doing  business  with  eithei'  of  you  before." 

"  How  much  ?  "  asked  Strellenhaus  bi'ietly. 

"  Should  we  say  five  hundred  ':  " 

"  Here  is  a  note  for  a  thousand  pounds." 

"And  here  is  another,"  said  Mancune. 

"  ^Nothing  could  be  more  handsome, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  salesman.  "  It's  a 
treat  to  see  such  a  sjn'i'ited  competition. 
The  last  bid  was  fifty  pounds  a  head  from 
Mancune.  The  word  lies  with  you,  Mr. 
Strellenhaus."  ^  ■ 
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Mr.  Jack  Flynn  whispered  something  to 
the  salesman. 

"  Quite  so  !  Mr.  Flynn  suggests,  gentle- 
men, that  iis  you  are  both  large  buyers,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  a  convenience  to  you  if 
he  was  to  add  the  st.rinu;  of  Mr.  Tom  Flynn, 
which  consists  of  sc\'ciity  animals  of  precisely 
the  same  (]uahty,  making  one  hnndred  and 
forty  in  all.  Have  you  any  objection.  Mi. 
Mancniie  ? " 

"No,  sir." 

"  And  you,  Mr.  Btiellenhaus  ?  " 
"  I  should  prefer  it." 

"  Very  handsome  !  Very  handsome  in- 
deed !  "  murmured  the  salesman.  *'  Tlien  I 
nnderatand,  Mr.  Mancune,  that  your  offer  of 
fifty  pounds  a  head  extends  to  the  whole  of 
these  horses  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

A  long  breath  went  up  from  the  crowd. 


"  '  It  iB  possible  that  I  may  see  the  horses  again.' " 


Seven  tliousand  pounds  at  one  deal.  It  was 
a  recoi'd  for  Duiisloe. 

"  Any  advance,  Mr.  Strellenhaus  ?  " 
Fifty-one." 

"  Fifty-five." 

"  Fifty-six." 

"  Sixty." 

TiHsy  could  hardly  believe  their  eai'S. 
Holloway  stood  with  his  mouth  open,  staring 


blankly  in  front  of  him.  The  salesman  tried 
hai-d  to  look  as  if  such  bidding  and  such 
prices  were  nothing  unusual.  Jack  Flynn  of 
Kildare  smiled  benignly  and  rubbed  his 
hands  together.  The  crowd  listened  in  dead 
silence. 

"  Sixty-one,"  said  Strellenhaus.  From  the 
bef^iuning  he  had  stood  without  a  trace  of 
emotion  ujton  his  round  face,  like  a  little 
automatic  lif^nre  which  bid  by  clockwork. 
His  rival  was  of  a  more  excitable  nature. 
His  eyes  were  shining  and  he  was  for  ever 
twitching  at  his  beard. 

"  Sixty-five,"  he  cried. 

"  Sixty-six." 

"  Seventy." 

But  the  clockwork  had  run  down.  No 
answering  bid  came  from  Mr.  Strellenhaus. 

"  Seventy  bid,  sir." 

Mr.  StreUenhaus  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  am  buying  for  another,  and  I  have 
reached  his  limit,"  said  he.  "If  you  will 
permit  me  to  send  for  instructions— — " 

"  1  am  afraid,  sir,  that  the  sale  must 
proceed." 

"  'Phen  the  horses  belong  to  this  gentle- 
man." For  the  first  time  he  turned  towards 
his  rival,  and  their  glances  crossed  like  sword 
blades.    "  It  is  possible  that  I  may  see  the 

horse:^  ai^ain." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Mancune,  and  his 
white  ^vaxed  moustache  gave  a  feUne  upward 

bristle. 

So,  with  a  bow,  they  separated.  Mr. 
StroUenliaus  walked  down  to  the  telegraph 
office,  where  his  messaifo  was  delayed  l)eeauso 
Mr.  Worliiigton  Dctiidswas  alrf^adyat  the  end 
of  the  wires,  for  after  dim  guesses  and  vague 
conjecture  he  had  suddenly  caught  a  clear 
view  of  this  coming  event  which  had  cast  so 
curious  a  shadow  before  it  in  this  little  Irish 
town.  Political  rumoui-s,  names,  appear- 
ances, telegrams,  seasoned  horses  at  any  price, 
there  could  wdy  be  one  meaning  to  it.  He 
held  a  secret  and  he  meant  to  use  it. 

Mr.  arner,  who  was  the  partner  of  Mr. 
WorMngton  Bodds,  and  who  was  suffering 
from  the  same  eclipse,  had  gone  down  to  the 
Stock  Exchange,  but  had  found  little  con- 
solation there,  for  the  European  system  was 
in  a  ferment,  and  mmoura  of  peaoe  and  of 
war  were  succeeding  each  other  with  such 
rapidity  and  assurance  that  it  was  impossible 
to  know  whieh  to  trust.  It  was  obvious 
that  a  fortune  lay  either  way,  for  every 
rumour  set  the  funds  ihictuating,  but  with- 
out special  information  it  was  impossible  to 
act,  and  no  one  dared  to  i)lunge  heavily  upon 
the  strength  of  newspaper-eurmiaeiand  the 
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gossip  of  the  street.  Warner  knew  that 
an  hour's  work  might  rcsuscitiite  the  fallen 
fortuTics  of  himsolf  and  his  pu'tner,  aud  yet 
he  (KHili]  not  afford  to  make  a  inistake.  lie 
returned  to  his  olfiee  in  the  afternoon,  half 
inolincd  to  l)ack  tin;  ehaiicos  of  jieace,  for 
of  all  war  ficai'es  not  one  in  ton  comes  to  pass. 
As  he  entered  the  office  a  telegram,  lay  upon 
tlic  table.  It  was  from  Dunsloe,  a  place  of 
wliich  lie  had  never  heard,  and  was  signed 
h\  liis  absent  partner.  The  message  was  in 
eyi>lier,  but  he  soon  translated  it,  for  it  was 
short  and  crisp. 

"I  am  a  hear  of  everything  Uerman  and 
French.    Sell,  sell,  sell,  keep  ou  selling." 

For  a  monient  Waruei"  liesitateiJ.  What 
could  Worliiigton  Dodds  know  at  Dunsloe 
which  was  not  known  in  Tbrogmortoii  Street  ? 
But  he  renieiubered  t!ie  qniokneas  and  deci- 
sion of  his  partner.  He  would  not  have 
sent  such  a  message  without  very  good 
grounds.  If  he  was  to  act  at  all  he  must 
act  at  once,  so  hardening  his  heart  he  went 
down  to  the  house  and,  dealing  upon  that 
curious  system  by  which  a  man  can  sell  what 
he  has  not,  got  and  what  lie  could  not  pay 
for  if  he  had  it,  he  disposed  of  heavy  parcels 
of  French  and  German  securities.  He  had 
cauglit  the  uiarket  in  one  of  its  little  spasms 
of  hojie,  inid  there  was  Jio  lack  of  buying 
until  his  own  persistent  selling  caused  others 
to  follow  his  lead,  and  so  brought  about  a 
reaction.  When  Warner  returned  to  his 
offices  it  took  him  some  hours  to  work  out 
his  accounts,  and  he  emerged  into  the  streets 
in  the  evening  with  the  absolute  certainty 
that  the  next  settling  day  would  leave  him 
either  hopelessly  bankrupt  or  exceedingly 
prosperous. 

It  all  depeniled  upon  Worlington  Dodds' 
information.  What  ctiuld  he  possibly  have 
found  out  at  Dunsloe 

And  then  suddenly  he  saw  a  newspaper 
boy  fasten  a  poster  upon  a  lamp-post,  and  a 
little  crowd  had  gathered  round  it  in  an 


instant.  One  of  them  waved  his  hat  in  the 
air.  Another  shouted  to  a  friend  aci'oss  the 
street.     Warner  hurried  up  and  caught  a 


"Wiirner  caufjlit  a  jjlimpso  of  the  pointer." 


glimpse  of  the  poster  between  two  craning 
heads — 

"France  Declares  Waii  on  Germany." 

"  By  Jove  I  "  cried  Warner.  '*  Old  Oodds 
was  right  after  all." 
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"  TN  the  gardun  of  my  Japanese  home  in 
I  Tokyo  I  have  just  porused  the  laBt 
sheets  of  my  sou's  pliihisophical  and 
historical  romance,  '  Piira  fciio  I'hueniciuii.'  " 
8ij  [  wrote  ivlien  ilic  hook  which  tu-da.y 
appciirs  in  association  with  the  "\Vi>,'Jisoit 
]\1,\i;a/i\m  was  tirst  shown  to  nie.  "  Amiil 
other  scenes,"  [  went  on  to  say,  "I  might 
bo  led  to  analyse,  to  criti(;isc,  perhaps  a  little 
to  argno,  about  tho  singular  hypothesis  npon 
which  he  builds  his  story.  Here,  with  a 
Buddhisfi  temple  at  my  gate,  and  with 
Japanese  Buddhists  around  me,  nothing 
seems  more  natural  than  that  an  author, 
sufficiently  ^rifted  with  imagination  and 
study,  should  follow  his  liero  beyond  tho 
narrow  limits  of  one  little  existence,  down 
the  chain  of  many  lives,  taken  up  link 
by  link,  after  eacli  long  iiitei'val  of  rest  and 
rewai'd  in  the  Paradise  of  Jo-T)6.  I  have 
read  several  chapters  to  my  Asiatic  friends, 


and  tliey  say,  '       yes  !    Tt  is  !  it  i^ 

Karma!  'J'hat  is  all  quite  t.ruc.  We,  also, 
have  lived  nifuiy  tiiTios,  and  sliall  live  many 
times  more  on  tliis  carili.'  One  oT  them 
opens  the  f^hoji  to  let  a  purple  and  silver 
butterfly  escape  into  the  sunsliine.  Siio 
thinks  some  day  it  will  thank  her — perhaps 
a  million  years  hence.  Moreover,  here  is  a 
passage  which  I  liitely  noted,  suggestive 
enough  to  serve  as  prefa.ce,  e\en  by  itself, 
to  the  present  book.  OomnHMiting  on  a  line; 
in  uiy  '  Song  Celestial,'  the  writer  thus 
remarks  :  'The  human  soul  slmnld  tiierefore 
be  regarded  as  already  in  the  present  life 
connected  at  the  same  time  with  two  worlds, 
of  which,  80  far  as  it  is  eoutined  by  peraouiU 
unity  to  a  body,  the  material  world  only  is 
clearly  felt.  It  is,  therefore,  as  good  iis  proved 
— or,  to  be  diffuse,  it  could  eiisily  be  proved — 
or,  better  still,  it  will  hereafter  be  proved  (I 
know  not  where  or  ivhen)  — tliat  the  lunnan 
soul,  even  in  this  life,  stanils  in  indissoluble 
conununity  with  all  inujiatcrial  natures  of 
tlie  si)irit-w<)rl()  ;  tliat  it  nnitually  ac(.s  upon 
them  and  receive;!  from  them  iuqiressions, 
of  which,  however,  as  man  it  is  unconscious, 
as  long  as  all  goes  well.  It  is,  therf^fore, 
truly  one  and  the  same  subject,  which 
belongs  at  the  same  time  to  the  visible  and 
to  the  invisible  world,  but  not  just  tho  same 
person,  since  the  representations  of  the  one 
world,  by  reason  of  its  different  (piality,  arc 
not  as,soeiatcd  with  ideas  of  the  other, 
and  therefore  what  I  think  as  spirit  is  not- 
remembered  by  me  as  man  /  " 

I,  myself,  luive  conscijuently  taken  the 
stn[)endniis  ]H)-^tul;itcs  of  Piira's  uari'ative 
with  equanimity,  if  not  acce])tancc,  anil 
derived  from  it  a  pleasure  and  entertainment 
too  great  to  express,  since  the  critic,  in  iliis 
case,  is  a  well-ploased  father. 

The  author  of  "  Phra "  has  claimed,  for 
Romance,  tlie  ancient  license  afforded  to 
Poetry  and  to  Painting — 

Pictoribus  atque  poetis 
Qnidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  aqua  potestaa. 

lie  hius  supposed  a  young  riin;nician  niiir- 
chant,  full  of  the  love  of  adventufc,  and 
endowed  with  a  hirge  aiid  observant  if  very 
mystic  philosophy— such  ^^^^A*^^^ 


A  X  INPOUMA  L  INmOBUVTIOK. 


no  bad  stiDHliMiiiit  wln'iux!  io  witness  tlie 
I'iso  and  fall  of  fclii^ionii  and  ]i;-<)ples.  Tlit^ 
advcJiturcT  sots  out  for  tlic  "  tin  islands,"  oi- 
Oaesiterides,  at  a  datu  iK^fore  tlic  Koman 
conquost  of  England.  He  dies  and  lives 
anew  many  times,  l>ut  preserves  his  personal 
idenliiy  under  the  f^arb  of  lialf-a-dozen 
iransnii^n'aUiHis.  Ami  y(jt,  wiiilo  rcno\vir!<^ 
in  eacli  exisiiMKW  llic  c'liiirai:l{ifisti(^  passions 
and  seiiUinciits  \\"liic]i  (;oiisiil,utc  liis  indivi- 
diialil.v  and  ])f(!S('i'\c  tin:  iniity  of  the  narfa- 
tive,  Ihe  aallior  .S(.'t;nis  to  nic  to  liavo  ada]>tcd 
him  I't  \"aiTiiij^  times  and  places  with  a 
t'ftfisri/ihhiHi'i'^  and  absence  of  eifort  whiuli 
are  extremely  elfeetive. 

A  Briton  in  liritish  days,  the  slave-consort 
of  his  Druid  wife,  he  passes,  by  daring  but 
convenient  inventiveness,  into  the  person  of 
a  centurion  in  the  liousehold  of  a  nohlo 
Konuin  lady  who  illustrates  in  lasr  suv- 
rouiulinp;^  the  luxurious  "\iccs  of  thu  latU;]' 
em])ire  with  some  ruiies  still  of  the  oldvv 
republican  virtues,     ilonce  lie  glides  again 


into  oblivion,  yet  awakes  from  the  mystioal 
sliunber  in  time  to  talve  part  in  Km<r  Harold's 
gallant  but  fatid  stand  against  the  Normans. 

Ho  enjoys  the  repose,  as  a  Saxon  tliaue, 
which  the  jiolicy  of  the  Conqueror  gi'anted 
to  the  vanquislu^d  ;  but  after  some  startling 
ailventures  in  lIk;  -vast  oak  woods  of  (lie 
Roudi  kin.i:!:do(n,  is  I'ndciv  oust-'d  from  )iis 
homefitead  liy  the  fori^igners,"  aiid  in  a 
Tieigliltourinj^;  monastery  sinks  into  secular 
forgetfulness  once  mere  of  wife  and  children, 
lands  aud  lii'e. 

On  the  J'etnrn  of  oonseinnsness  he  finds 
himself  ensliriued  as  a  saint,  Llianks  to  tlio 
strange  jiliysical  j)lienoniena  oi'  his  suspended 
animation,  and  learns  from  the  alibot  that 
he  hiis  lain  there  in  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
according  to  iiidis])utjd)le  church  recoi-ds, 
during  three  Imnrlred  ycai'K. 

He  Wiiiuk'is  off  again,  tinding  e\"ervSliing 
new  and  scj'auge,  aud  lieeomes  an  I'^nglisii 
knight  under  King  Mdward  J  i  I.  lie  is 
followed  to  Crccy  by  a  damsel  who  from  act 
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to  act  of  bis  long  life-drama  similarly  renevvs 
an  existence  linked  with  liis  own,  and  who 
coneUintly  seeks  his  love.  She  wears  the 
armour  of  a  brother  knight,  and  on  tlie  field 
of  battle  she  sacrifices  her  life  for  his. 

Yet  once  more  a  long  spell  of  sleep,  which 
is  not  death,  brings  this  much-wandering 
Phra  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  it 
is  there,  after  many  and  strange  vicissitudes, 
he  writes  his  experiences,  and  tlie  curtain 
finally  falls  over  the  last  passage  of  this 
remarkable  record. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  framework  of  a 
creation  which,  while  it  has  certainly  proved 
to  me  extremely  seductive  as  a  story,  is  full, 
I  think,  of  philosophical  suggestiveness.  As 
long  as  men  count  mourufully  the  yeara  of 
that  human  life  which  M.  Renan  has  declared 
to  be  so  ridiculously  short,  so  long  their 
fancies  will  hover  about  the  possibility  of  an 
elixir  rit'C  for  splctididly  extended  spans  like 
those  ascribed  to  the  old  patriarchs,  and  will 
meditate  with  fascination  the  myscieal 
doctrines  of  Buddhism  and  the  Vedantas. 
In  such  a  spirit  tiie  Kgyptiaiis  wrapped  their 
dead  in  careful  fashion,  after  tilling  the  body 
with  preservadves ;  and  if  ancient  tomes 
have  the  "  Seven  Sleepers "  of  the  Koran, 
the  Danish  King  who  dozes  under  the 
Castle  of  Elsinore,  and  our  own  undying 
King  Arthur,  do  we  not  go  to  see  "  Rip  van 
Winkle  "  at  the  play,  and  is  not  hibernation 
one  among  the  i)roblem8  of  modern  science, 
which  whispers  tliat  we  might,  if  we  liked, 
indetinitely  adjourn  the  waste  of  corporeal 
tissue,  and"  spread  ouv  seventy  or  eighty  years 
over  so  many  centuries  ? 

But  to  be  charming  an  author  is  not 
obliged  to  be  credible,  or  what  woiild  become 
of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  of  "Gulliver,"  and 
of  the  best  books  in  the  library  ?  Personally 
I  admire  and  I  like  "  Phra  "  enormously,  and 
counsel  everybody  to  read  it,  foi^ettiii^  who 
it  is  that  respectfully  offera  this  advice  until 
the  end  of  the  book,  when  I  shall  be  no 
longer  afraid  if  they  remember. 

A  few  words  I  may  perhaps  add  about 
the  author  liimsclf. 

Born  at  Swanscouihc  in  Kent  in  1857,  niy 
son,  Edwin  I^ester  Arnold,  accompanied  me 
aa  an  hifant  to  India  on  my  first  visit  to  that 
country.  It  was  a  time  when  the  luxurious 
developments  of  modem  travel  were  un- 
known i  the  famous  Canal,  of  course,  was  not 
even  commenced,  and  the  tedious  journey 
from  Alexandria  to  Suez  was  performed  by 
outward  bound  Anglo-Indians  who  desired 
to  avoid  the  long  route  by  the  Cape  in  con- 
veyance little  more  convenient  than  the 


liondon  omnibuH.  In  India,  when  we  arrived, 
the  first  flames  of  the  great  miitiny  were 
blazing,  the  classic  names  of  Haveloi^k  ami 
Outram  were  on  all  men's  lips,  and  though 
he  was  too  young  to  remember  it,  he  has 
seen  the  English  soldiers  kneeling  at  their 
prayers  in  the  Poona  church,  their  muskets 
piled  at  hand  in  the  aisle,  ready  for  the  call 
that  might  come  at  any  moment,  and  many 
other  evidences  of  that  fierce  struggle  which 
the  strong  and  just  hand  of  Knglisb  rule, 
rather  than  tlie  lapse  of  time,  has  put  so  far 
away  from  ns  to-day.  lietnrning  with  me 
to  England,  he  remained  at  home  until  the 
appointment  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Jex 
Blake  to  the  Headmastership  of  Cheltenham 
College  gave  an  opportunity  for  him  to  see 
something  of  that  public  school  life  which,  in 
spite  of  the  detractions  of  critics,  I  hold  to 
be  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  English 
boys.  In  1878  he  commenced  a  coiirs(^  of 
studies  on  some  of  the  grejit  agriculLui-al 
estates  of  Scotland  and  the  Midlands,  1,  who 
know  the  stress  and  sorrows  of  life  in  the 
crowd,  half  hoping  for  a  happier  and  quieter 
vocation  for  him  ;  but  his  natural  love  of 
travel  and  the  unpromising  aspect  (jf  our 
misunderstood  British  apiculture  drew  him 
abroad.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  was 
alone  in  the  forests  of  Travancore,  wrestling 
with  the  delightful  but  difficult  task  of 
bringing  an  enormous  tract  of  tropical  wood- 
land under  spade  and  axe.  I  need  not  tell 
this  part  of  his  story.  He  has  recounted  it 
himself  in  a  book  wliicli  of  its  kind  is  perhaps 
not  less  picturesque  than  "  Phra."  It  ended 
for  him,  as  the  pioneer's  story  often  ends,  in 
a  compulsory  retreat  before  the  demons  of 
malaria  and  fe'^'cr. 

He  travelled  on  the  Continent  with  me 
and  alone  during  the  period  of  enforced 
idleness  which  ensued,  and  in  1883  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Bailp  Telegraph. 

"  Phra  "  is  the  latest  of  several  books  by 
the  same  pen,  though  its  author's  initial 
attempt  in  the  dangerous  but  fascinating 
field  of  romaiice.  1  can  only  ho]>e  it  may 
afford  pleasure  this  Christmas,  iji  the  cliai'm- 
ing  form  which  the  enterprise  of  the  Wjndsoii 
Magaziije  has  given  it,  to  all  those  who  love 
the  picturesque  and  delight  in  imaginative 
romances  of  Englmli  history. 


THE  rain  was  coming  down  in  toi'ients, 
and  in  the  gatherins^  darkness  it  wiis 
not  easy  to  sec  far.  One  or  two 
currajong  trees  and  some  shnibs  loomed  out 
with  indistinct  outlines,  and  close  at  hand 
in  the  garden  beds  the  drowned  jonquils  and 
wallflowers  and  violets  were  beaten  fiat  into 
tlic  mud.  In  trnth  it  was  a  niiscRible 
(i\'oninii-,  i'lid  inside  tJie  little  sittiiij^-room, 
with  its  easy-cliairs,  open  piano,  and  bri,slil 
fire,  Ionised  wonderfully  cosv  and  conifoii- 
al)le. 

Two  women  stood  peering  ont  into  tltc 
rain  and  mist. 

"Come    along,    Kitty  dear,"  said  the 
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younger,  "  light  the  lamp  and  let  us 
have  tea.  It  is  no  good  waiting  for 
HaiTy." 

Tlie  door  opened  and  in  came  a 
maid -servant  with  a  smiling  Irish 
face. 

"Av  ye  ]>laze,  iiia."ani,  will  ye  be 
aftlier  luivin'  tay  ?  TaLsy  O'Doiinell 
says  'tisn't  the  laste  bit  av  good  iiv 
tlic  world  waitin'  for  tlie  niastlier,  for 
tlic  (Tceli'^i  ciwnin'  down  a  banker, 
an'  'Lis  at  lioulaii  lie'il  have  to  stop 
till  it  goes  down  again." 

"Oh,  Nora  1"  Kittj  Russell  spoke 
as  reproaohfully  as  if  it  wore  the  girl'fi 
faidt ;  "  the  ci-eek  a  banker  ?  I  must 
put  on  my  oloak  anil  sl'c  for  myself." 

"WolC  ifs  a  liurrid,  nncorafortable 
to   do,"  said   her   sister-in-law  !e- 
I  snp]i<!se  1  nnist  come  and 
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signwlly,  "but 
look  after  yon.' 

The  ercek  was  certainly  a  banker.  11ns 
moi-ning  tlie  banks  bad  stotid  ten  feet  above 
the  level  of  tlic  water,  and  uow  here  was  the 
water  up  to  them,  above  them,  lapping 
gently  agauist  the  feet  of  those  who  had 
come  down  to  look  at  it.  Out  in  the  middle 
of  the  stT'cam  it  was  a  raghig  torrent,  tearing 
along  and  lashing  itself  into  a  fury  of  brown- 
white  foam  wlien  it  met  any  opposition.  A 
fallen  tree  liad  swc]^  right  Jxross  it,  and 
piling  themselves  against  it  wei'c  other 
broken  branches  and  a  eoi"ple  of  wooby 
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things  tliat  looked  like  slieup — indeed,  the  two 
station  hands  who  had  come  down  from  tlie 
hut  and  were  standing  looking  up  stream 
said  they  were  dead,  sheep,  and  that  there 
wonid  he  more  presently.  Kitty  clutched 
her  cloak  tiiifliter  luid  drew  it  chisor  round 
her  to  kec])  out  the  cold  and  tiie  rain. 

"I  wish  Jfarry  were  home,"  she  sighed 
for  the  twentieth  time. 


'Tlie  fi>ur  mcu  clustered  romid," 


"Weil,  tlici'c  you  are,  then,"  said  Nettie, 
"  Hero  he  conies." 

Through  the  gatliering  gloom  rode  four 
men  all  in  a  i)unch.  Tlie  horses  hung  tlieir 
heads  and  plodded  on  wearily  as  if  they  had 
come  far  aiid  fast,  and  the  riders  Avere 
huddled  up  m  rough  cloaks ;  but  they,  too, 
were  miserable  and  tired,  if  one  m^ht  judge 
by  their  attitudes. 
'  "  Nettie  !    TIow  can  you- — ■  ?  " 

"  T  don't  like  the  look  of  them  at  all," 
interrupted  one  of  the  men.  "  Tliey're  rum- 
looking  customers,"  he  said,  diishiug  the 
water  out  of  his  eyes.  "  If  I  was  you  ladies, 
I'd  make  a  bolt  for  the  house." 


It  ;ilinost  scented  as  if  the  foremost  rider 
heard  them,  for  in  a  moment  he  liad  raised 
his  right  arm  and  ridden  straight  towards 
them. 

Kitty  stood  still  as  though  fascinated, 
tliough  tlie  pistol  wjis  not  directed  at  her  but 
at  the  man  beside  her. 
,    '  Throw  up  yt)ur  hands,"  c;nne  the  order. 

Up  went  his  hands  above  his  head, 
and  his  companion  followed  suit. 

"All  right,  boss,  don't  shoot.  We 
know  when  to  cave  in." 

The  man  on  liorscback  swore  an 
oath  that  intimated  he  rather  hoped 
they  did,  and  if  they  didn't  he  had 
some  little  peranaders  handy. 

"Dog,"  said  he,  "you  take  them 
coves  back  to  the  hut.  Blue  Charlie 
can  take  tite  lun'S(;,s  au'  give  'em  a 
good  sijuare  meal,  jtoor  beggars.  Jim 
an'  me'll  escoit  the  ladies." 

Isettie  caught  her  sister-iji-law's 
arm. 

"  You'd  better  be  careful,"  she  said 
boldly.  "  My  brother  is  watoliiug 
us." 

"  Now,  liidy,"  said  the  leader, 
laughing,  "  none  of  that  skite.  We 
know  well  enough  the  htm  is  at 
I'oolan,  an'  ain't  likely  to  get  back, 
or  maybe  we  shouldn't  lie  here.  I'm 
Pete  Ail.ken  Uie  JS'ight-Owl,  who 
maybe  you  \ut\m\  lell  on,  an'  this  hei'e 
is  Slim  diiii,  my  mate." 

The  two  women,  holding  each 
otlier's  hands,  looked  round  help- 
lessly. Tiie  swirling  ci'eek  was 
behind  thorn,  i-lie  overflowing 
waters  were  lapping  round  their 
very  feet  now,  the  rain  was 
coming  down  harder  than  ever, 
the  darkness  wiis  falling,  and 
the  two  men,  the  ojily  ones 
they  could  look  to  for  protection, 
had  gone  back  to  the  hut  apparently  con- 
tentedly enough. 

Slim  Jim  came  close  up  to  them,  pushing 
his  bat  on  to  the  back  of  his  head.  His  eyes 
looked  honest  and  blue,  and  he  had  rather  a 
kindly  face  than  otherwise,  with  a  big,  fair 
beard  and  a  fringe  of  yellow  hair  that  ciime 
down  on  to  his  forehead. 

"  Don't  be  afeard,"  he  said.  "  We  don't 
want  to  touch  a  iiair  of  yonr  bead.  But 
we  must  have  some  tucker  and  some  of 
them  flimsies  of  yonr  man's  to  carry  on 
with." 

The  women  looked  at  him  doulitfnily  and 
then  at  his  companion.  The«ight  of  iiim  was 
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certainly  not  raassaring,  though  he  had  put 
on  a  grin  intended  to  cliurm. 

"  I  suppose,"  sslid  Kitty,  hesitating,  "  we'd 
better  go  back." 

News  S]ireads  fast.  On  the  verandah  the 
cook  met  tliem,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and 
JS'ora  the  lionsemaid  was  raging. 

"  If  tlicm  galoofcK  at  the  hut  had  the  spunk 
av  a  mouse,"  she  began. 

"  There,  Nora,,  there,"  interrapted  her 
mistress,  "  never  mind,  it  ciin't  be  helped. 
Get  these —  these  — gentlemen  some  tea. 
When  you  have  got  all  you  want  you  won't 
stay  lung,  will  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  no,  we  won't  stop  long.  JuHt  a  bit 
of  a  rest  an'  a  good  tuck  in's  aJ]  we  want. 
I  guess  we'll  go  when  the  rain's  let  up  a  bit." 

Kitty  looked  outside  into  tile  night. 
Judging  by  the  outlook  there,  they  would 
keep  their  nnweleoine  gnests  for  a.ii  indefinite 
period, 

"Jf  tliein  gahtots  in  the  hut  ■"  began 

Nora  again,  but  the  Night-Owl  laid  a  threat- 
ening band  on  his  pistol,  aud  her  mistress 
sileneed  her  with  a  look. 

"  We'll  have  to  ini^e  the  best  of  it,  Nora," 
she  said  with  a  faint  smile. 

There's  a  brave  lady,"  said  Slim  Jim,  as 
if  it  were  a  great  relief  to  sec  a  return  to 
clieerfiihiess;  "  an'  we'll  treat  you  like  ladies, 
we  will,  indeed. 

ile  was  so  earnest  tliey  could  but  smile; 
only  Nora  snilfed  di;;dainl"ully. 

Tlie  ^iglit-Owl  lolled  back  in  the  easiest 
chair,  Slim  dim  stood  by  the  fire  looking 
askance  at  the  women,  the  servants  brought 
in  a  meal,  the  other  two  men  strolled  in,  aud 
the  room  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  food, 
and  the  smell  of  damp,  not  overclean, 
clothing. 

On  seeing  the  other  two  (-omc  in  Nora 
stole  outside.  The  iSMght-Owl  divined  her 
errand  and  lauglied  ujiroarionsly. 

"  Thinks  to  rout  out  the  boys  outside,  does 
she?"  be  said.  "Tbem  boys  i'^s  right  enough. 
They  know  blamed  Avell  if  they  was  to  go 
agin  us  by  so  mucli  as  a  wiidi,  the  Night-Owl 
'ud  skin  'em  alive  next  time  he  come  along 
this  way." 

And  then  he  pushed  aside  the  tea  that  had 
been  offered  him  and  called  for  brandy,  and 
Kitty,  very  unwillingty,  had  to  yield  up  the 
keys  of  the  sideboard.  Slim  Jim  saw  licr 
fear. 

"  I'll  shoot  tlio  first  man  dares  lay  a  finger 
on  you,"  lie  said  reassnrirtglv. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Russell,"  said  the  Night-Owl, 
when  be  bad  finished  his  meal,  "  we'll  trouble 
you  to  hand  over  the  cash." 


Kitty  pointed  out  the  key  of  the  writing- 
table  drawei^. 

'VLeave  me  a  little,"  she  begged. 

Ten  pounds  all  in  silver  sliilHngs  looked 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  really  was,  and  the 
iour  men  clustered  round  and  b^an  eagerly 
squabbling  o\'er  it. 

The  Nigbt-Owl  emptied  it  out  on  to  the 
dining-room  table. 

"  Lots  of  time,"  said  he,  waving  his  pistol ; 
"  the  floods  is  out,  there  ain't  no  one  to 
disturb  us,  an'  we'll  divide  the  blanky  thing 
up  on  the  square." 

But  division  did  not  l>riiig  content. 

"  You  m\M  have  more  money  'an  this," 
said  the  leader,  turning  to  Kittv. 

"Xo,  I  haven't." 

The  Night-Owl  put  bis  hand  on  her 
shoulder  and  she  shrank  away  trembling. 

"  Y(iii  let  her  alone,"  said  Slim  Jim  ;  "  I 
won't  have  her  touched.  All  we  want  is 
hard  cash." 

*'  We  ain't  come  aci'oss  much  yet," 
grumbled  Dog  Dawney;  "aud  we  heai-n 
Russell  of  Cfnotuk  was  ricli." 

"You  heard  wrong,  then,"  said  Nettie 
qniekly.  "Look  ronnd  and  see  for  y{>ui'- 
selvcs  if  W(t  ha\"(!  ;my  mon;  money." 

"There's  ways,"  groivled  tJie  evil-looking 
leader,  and  tlie  wdinen  sbi\"ered  with  teiTor. 
What  might  tliey  not  do  ? 

_  "  We'U  just  look  roiutd  a.  bit,"  said  Slim 
Jim,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  poui-s  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters.  "  'J'bere  might  be 
some  hidden  about  the  place,  you  know,  an' 
we'd  find  it." 

_"  There  isn't  any  hidden  about  the  place," 
said  Kitty  earnestly.  "  Look  for  youi-selves, 
look  everywhere.  You  can  keep  anything 
you  find." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that,"  said 
the  Night-Owl  signilieanily  ;  "  we  ain't  shy. 
An'  if  we  don't  find  snthiii'  good,"  lie  added, 
pausing  at  the  bedroom  door,  "  it'll  be  the 
worse  for  you." 

"  Don't  be  afeard,"  said  Shiu  Jim's 
soothing  voice,  "  I  won't  let  him  touch 
you." 

The  flood  waters  were  up  in  the  garden 
now,  and  the  bushrangei-s  evidently  considered 
themselves  fairly  safe,  for  they  ])rocceded 
to  light  all  the  lamps  and  cainlles  they  could 
find.  Then  they  roamed  round  the  honse 
like  wantonly  miscliievous  schoolboys,  de- 
stroying everything  tliey  could  Had  no  use 
for.  Every  now  iuid  then  the  shrinking 
women  could  liear  Slim  Jim  remonstrating, 
aud  his  remonstrances  being  received  with 
shouts  of  laughter.  '^'^^^^'^^^1^ 
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curtains  in  Kitty's  bedroom,  they  threw  all 
tlie  bedclothes  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
they  pulled  out  the  contents  of  the  chest  of 
drawers  and  wardrobe,  and  tliey  arrayed  them- 
selves in  the  clothes  belonging  to  the  absent 
master  of  the  house  ;  the  Night-Owl  even 
adorned  his  head  with  Kitty's  new  winter 
hat,  a  marvel  of  ostrich  plumes  and  velvet 
that  had  arrived  from  Melbourne  only  the 
week  before. 

Slim  Jim  came  in  more  than  once  to  tell 
them  not  to  he  afraid  and  to  apologise  for 
the  conduct  of  his  mates. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "  short 
of  shoptin',  there's  no  stoppin'  'em." 

"  Oh,  why  do  you  do  it  ?  why  do  you  do 
it  ? "  si^^hed  Kitty. 

He  eclioed  the  sigh. 

"  Why  do  1  do  it  ?  Well,  it  ain't  so  easy 
to  get  clear  as  yoa  might  think." 

He  went  l^ack  to  his  comrades,  and  Nora 
came  in  softly  with  lier  finger  on  her  lip. 

"  The  masther's  comiu',  ma'am." 

Kitty  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  Hush,  ma'am,  for  the  love  av  God  !  I 
seed  him  mysel'  t'other  ade  av  the  crock  in 
the  moonlight." 

"  He  can't  get  across,"  moaned  Kitty, 
"and  if  lie  did  iliey  might  kill  liim." 

"  He'li  see  tlierc's  soniciliing  wrong, 
thoitgli,"  said  Nettie,  "with  the  place  lighted 
up  like  this,  and  perhaps  he'll  bring 
help." 

"  He's  comin'  acrost,"  said  Nora,  "  sure  as 
death  he's  comin'  acrost." 

Kitty  made  for  the  door. 

"He'll  be  drowned,"  she  cried,  "he'll  be 
drowned  ! " 

"  Don't  make  a  fuss,  Kitty,  don't  make  a 
fu^.  It  will  be  so  much  better  if  he  can 
get  here  quietly." 

"  He'll  be  drowned,  I  tell  you,  he  must  be 
drowned  if  he  tries  to  cross  anywhere  but  at 
the  ford  hve  miles  up.  What  does  it  matter 
if  they  do  know  he  is  here.  Oh,  Harry  I 
Harry  !  "  and  liis  wife  was  teariisg  down  the 
garden,  careless  that  in  some  places  the  water 
was  already  up  to  her  knees.  The  other  two 
followed  her. 

The  moon  only  threw  fitful  gleams  through 
the  broken  clouds,  and  at  first  they  could 
see  nothing,  only  hear  the  roar  of  the  waters 
as  they  swept  all  before  them.  Nettie  felt 
Kitty  was  right ;  nothing  could  live  that 
attempted  to  cross  that  raging  water. 

"  I  saw  the  masther,"  reiterated  Nora 
above  the  raging  of  the  torrent  and  the 
sobbing  of  t!ie  wind  and  ram ;  "  I  saw  him 
riding  along  the  bank." 


"And  there's  his  horae  now,"  cried  his 
sister. 

But  the  saddle  was  empty. 

"Oh,  where  is  he?  Where  is  he?" 
moaned  his  wife.  "  He  must  have  been  mad 
to  try  and  cross  here." 

The  rain  stopped  suddenly,  the  clouds 
parted,  the  moon  sailed  out  into  a  clear 
patch  of  sky  and  flooded  all  the  drowned 
and  dreary  country  with  her  light. 

"  Tiiere,  there,  there's  the  masther ! " 
cried  Nora.  "  Praise  be  to  the  Howly 
Mother  1 " 

But  Kitty  Russell  could  hardly  echo  her 
handmaiden's  tliankfulness. 

He  was  there,  certainly,  a  man  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves clinging  for  dear  life  to  the  trunk  of 
the  big  tree  that  was  jambed  across  the 
stream  ;  but  the  raging  water  was  between 
tliem,  and  it  tlireatened  every  moment  to 
sweep  him  from  his  precarions  hold. 

His  wife  dropped  down  on  lier  knees  in 
the  water,  stretched  out  her  arms  towards 
h'm,  and  called  aloud  his  name  ;  but  the 
wind  caught  the  words  and  blew  them  away. 
It  was  hopeless  to  think  of  making  him  hear 
against  such  a  blast.  The  emotional  Irish 
girl  wrung  her  hands  and  shrieked  in 
sympathy,  and  Nettie  stood  silent  and  hope- 
less beside  her.  The  man  turned  bis  head 
and  saw  them,  and  Kitty  heard  her  own 
name  brought  faintly  down  on  the  wild 
wind. 

"Call  the  men,  Nettie,  call  the  men ! 
He  sees  us !  He's  asking  us  to  help 
him ! " 

But  the  men  refused  to  stir.  They  were 
perfectly  civil,  very  sympathetic,  very  sorry  ; 
but  it  was  as  much  as  their  lives  were  worth 
to  leave  that  hut.  The  Night-Owl  had 
sworn  he  would  shoot  on  sight,  and  no 
questions  asked,  if  he  caught  either  of  them 
outside  the  hut  before  next  morning,  and 
they  knew  well  enough  the  Night-Owl  was  a 
man  of  his  word.  They  liked  the  boss  ;  he 
was  a  good  man,  but,  anyhow,  his  life  on  that 
tree  was  worth  more  than  theire  should  the 
Night-Owl  catch  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
creek. 

Nettie  knew  her  sister  would  be  waiting, 
counting  the  moments  like  hours,  and  she 

rushed  back. 

"  Kitty,  Kitty,  they  won't  stir." 

Kitty  turned  a  wliite,  despairing  face 
towards  her  in  the  moonlight. 

"  The- Night-Owl  promised  to  shoot  them 
if  they  stirred  before  morning,"  gasped  out 
Nettie,  breathless  from  running  and  brutaUy 
candid  in  her  haate,  "  an^^^f^^^^^ey  say 
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it  is  hopeless  to  get  a  man  off  that  tree. 
He'll  have  to  hang  on  till  the  floods  go 

down." 

"  The  tree  is  givin<^  now  !  Nettie,  Nettie ! 
It's  giving  now  !  If  the  water  rolls  it  over, 
it  will  drown  him  !  " 

The  moon  went  nnder  a  cloud,  down  came 
the  rain  again,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
blotted  out  from  their  straining  eyes. 

iNettie/fleW  up  to  the  house,  right  up  to 
the  men  she  dreaded,  and  be^d  them  to 
let  the  men  from  the  hut  come  to  their  aid. 

"I'll  be  blowed  if  I  do,"  growled  the 
Niglit-Owl.  "Let  them  coves  down  an' 
that'll  make  three  agin  us,  let  alone  you 
women.    No,  I'm  d  d  if  I  do  !  " 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  horrified  eyes. 
Nothing  so  terrible  had  ever  come  into  her 
life  before.  It  seemed  aa  if  she  were  stand- 
ing apart,  looking  on  at  the  misery  of  those 
oliier  two,  the  big  brother  she  had  looked  up 
to  all  her  life,  and  the  wife  whose  world  he 
was. 

Slim  Jim  saw  the  misery  on  her  face. 

"  Don't  take  on  so,"  he  said  kindly. 
"We'll  be  gone  soon,  an'  you  can  all  get 
him  off  thcu." 

"  He'll  be  dead  !  He'U  be  drowned ! 
The  tree  is  rolling  over  !  " 

He  turned  to  his  nmte. 

"  I'm  goin'  along  to  see  what  I  can  do," 
he  said.  "  I  ain't  on  for  drownin'  the  boss, 
whatevei"  you  covra  may  be.  Is  there  any 
rope  ?  "  he  asked  Nettie.  ! 

She  got  a  coil  out  of  the  storeroom  and 
he  took  it  from  her  and  followed  lifer  down 
the  gardcij. 

The  water  was  rising  rapidly,  ard  Mrs. 
Russell  and  Nora  had  been  forced  to  rcti"eat 
a  httle  way,  but  when  the  moon  came  out 
ag'ain  they  saw  that  tlie  tree  trunk  w;x8  still  in 
its  place  and  the  man  was  still  chnging  to  it. 

Kitty  raised  her  white,  anxious  face. 

"  Only  yon  ?  "  she  said,  "  only  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Slim  Jim  humbly,  "but  Til 
do  my  best." 

"And  we  three  can  help,"  said  Nettie, 
feigning  a  confidence  she  did  not  feel. 

The  bushranger  looked  at  the  I'aging  creek 
doubtfiiily,  then  he  picked  up  apiece  of  wood 
as  heavy  as  he  could  throw,  tied  on  to  it  the 
end  of  the  coil  of  rope,  and  Witdcd  tiirongh 
tlio  water  up  the  creek.  The  women  followed 
hirn  in  silence — was  he  not  then-  only  hope  ? 

1  When  next  the  moon  came  out  they  saw 
that  the  man  clinging  to  the  tree  had  just 
managed  to  clamber  astride  it,  and  was  bang- 
ing on  to  an  upstanding  branch.  It  looked 
perilously  unsafe,  and  as  if  the  least  touch 


would  turn  the  whole  thing  over;  but  Harry 
Russell  seemed  to  understand  that  they  were 
doing  their  best  for  him,  and  was  prepared 
to  help  all  he  could. 

Whenever  the  moon  came  out  Blim  Jim 
flung  the  log  as  far  as  he  C9uld,  and  they 
watched  the  current  bear  it  down  towards  the 
tree.  Again  and  again  the  log  missed  it,  aiid 
again  and  ^ain  he  drew  it  back,  and  tried  once 
more.  The  watchers  grew  wild  with  anxiety 
and  there  grew  up  in  them  a  very  friendly 
feeling  for  this  man,  who,  though  he  was 
outwardly  their  enemy,  was  doing  his  very 
best  for  them,  and  they  forgot  that  but  for 
him  and  his  mates  they  would  have  been  iu 
no  such  plight. 

Again  and  again  Slim  Jim  threw  his  log 
into  the  creek,  and  again  and  again  ho 
drew  it  out,  till  the  sweat  poured  from  his 
face  in  spite  of  the  cold,  wintry  night ;  but 
at  last  all  four  gave  a  simultaneous  shout  of 
triumph,  for  by  the  cold  beams  of  the  moon 
they  saw  the  log  with  the  rope  attached 
drifting  down  the  very  centre  of  the  current 
straight  for  the  half  submerged  tree. 

Then  there  was  a  long  wait.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  moon  was  never  coming  out  again,  and 
ICitty  began  to  feel  she  had  lived  through  an 
hundred  years.  Was  the  moon  never  coming 
out  again  ?  And  before  it  did  come  the 
man  holding  the  rope  gave  a  shout  of  joy,  a 
feliout  as  genuine  as  if  he  had  not  been  help- 
ing to  raid  her  house  and  home. 

"  He's  got  it !  he's  got  it  I  Lord  Almighty  1 
he's  got  it  I "  and  he  started  to  run  down 
the  creek  again. 

The  rest  was  simple  enough,  and  almost 
before  she  could  realise  what  was  happening, 
her  husband,  dripping,  half  drowned,  and 
more  than  half  insensible,  was  in  her  arms 
again. 

Then  and  not  till  then  did  their  companion 
remember  that  he  was  an  outlaw  and  carried 
his  life  in  his  hands.  He  drew  his  pistol  and 
stood  over  the  man  over  whom  his  wife  was 
inarticulately  rejoicing. 

"  Bail  up,  he  said  somewhat  sullenly, 

Harry  Russell  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Is  that  wlioyou  are  ?  "  he  said.  "  Well, 
you're  saved  my  life,  anyhow,  I  heard  the 
Night-Owl's  gang  ha<l  got  the  place.  You — 
you  r"  he  turned  to  his  wife  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  they're  all  right,"  growled  Slim  Jim. 
"  I  wam't  goin'  to  have  them  touched,  an'  1 
ain't  goin'  to  harm  you,  neither,  if  you  come 
along  (^uiet." 

"If  it  wasn't  for  you  I  should  be  at  the 
bottora  of  the  creek,"  said  Russell,  taking  his 
wife's  cold  little  Jaudg^Ql^d  I'm 
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infinitely  obliged  to  you,  whoever  you  may 
be." 

Then  tlicy  nuide  for  the  briUiantly  lighted 
dining-room,  and  Shm  Jiin  silently  pointed 
to  an  arm-chair  beside  Die  iire.  Russell 
looked  at  his  wringing  wet  clothes,  but  the 
bushranger  paid  no  attention. 

"You  sit  there  an'  don't  stir,"  said  he, 
"  an'  the  women'd  better  not  go  near  you. 
If  they  do,  or  if  yon  stir,  well,  if  I  don't 
shoot,  the  Night-Owl  will.  "We'll  be  gone 
soon,  sir,"  ho  added  civilly  cuoiigli,  "an'  we 
can't  iifford  to  chuck  away  our  clianccs." 

Riissell  could  hardly  help  smiling  as  he 
stretched  himself  over  the  bright  lire. 

"At  least  give  me  a  nip,"  said  he,  and 
Slim  Jim  poured  him  out  a  generous  bumper 
of  his  own  brandy. 

Then  he  left  them  to  themselves,  and  Nora 
strolled  outside  into  the  garden  again,  while 
Kitty  and  her  aster-in-law,  wearied  out  with 
excitement  and  anxiety,  sat  down  on  the  sofa 
and  listened  as  people  in  a  dream  to  the  men 
wrangling  in  the  next  room.  They  were 
evidently  discussing  the  arrival  of  Russell, 
the  best  way  to  get  more  money  out  of  him, 
and  the  necessity  for  clearing  out  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  he  Jcnew  they  were  here,  others 
probably  did,  and  the  police  would  not  long 
allow  the  floods  to  be  a  bar.  Still,  they 
evidently  thought  themselves  safe  for  some 
httle  time,  and  Rnssell  himself,  though  he 
could  hear  every  word  they  said  through  the 
thin  partition,  was  actually  so  weary  he  fell 
asleep  while  they  were  discussing  his  fate. 
He  knew  what  they  did  not,  that  the  police 
were  already  warned  aud  would  be  at  Gnofcuk 
before  morning. 

After  a  little  Nora  came  back  again,  drip- 
ping wet  and  trailing  pools  of  water  on  to 
the  carpet.  Her  lips  were  blue  and  her  tcotli 
were  chattering,  but  her  eyes  were  dancing. 

"  There's  somebody  out  there,  sure,"  she 
whispered.  "They've  got  wind  av  ut. 
There's  a  brave  bhoy  creepin'  along  by  the 

shed  there,  an'  " 

Mrs.  Russell  sprang  to  her  feet  and  Noiu 
promptly  put  her  hand  on  her  face. 
_  "  There,"  she  said  aloud,  *'  the  pigs  is  all 
right,  and  so's  the  ram.  My  word  !  but  'tis 
he  have  the  will  av  his  own,  an'  'tis  in  the 
draring-room  ye'U  have  to  be  keepin'  him  if 
the  wathers  rise  any  higher." 

The  bushrangers  were  coming  back,  and 
Nora's  information  was  evidently  for  their 
benefit. 

.  "  Mrs.  Russell,"  said  the  Night-Owl,  look- 
ing at  the  sleeping  man,  "  we  haven't  near 
enough  money.     We've  got  a  gun  and  some 


cartridges,  but  we  must  have  some  more  of 
the  ready,  or  know  the  reason  why." 

Kitty  shivered  and  trembled.  How  near 
was  this  unknown  man  ? 

"  You've  looked  everywhere,"  she  said ; 
"  you  must  see  for  yourselves  I  have  nothing 
more." 

"You've  got  to  get  it,  then,"  said  the  Night- 
Owl,  "  or  "  and  he  raised  his  pistol  and 

pointed  it  direct  at  Russell,  sleeping  as  calmly 
as  if  his  house  were  not  in  the  possession  of 
the  worst  gang  that  e\-er  hid  in  the  hills  of 
the  North -J^jistcrn  district. 

Kitty  thought  his  doom  was  sealed,  and 
gave  a  shriek  that  went  wailing  out  into  the 
night  air  and  startled  her  husband  into  wake- 
fulness. Slmi  Jim  started  foi-ward,  and  th^n, 
to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  a  shot  rang  oiit 
and  buried  itself  in  the  wall  just  above  the 
Night-Owl's  head. 

The  effect  was  iusLanfcancous.  In  a  moment 
Slim  Jim  had  dashed  at  the  lamp  aud  put  it 
ont.  There  was  a  sphvshing  in  the  water  out- 
side, and  the  four  buslirangers  scuttled  l^ke 
frightened  rabbits  out  of  the  room,  followed 
by  Russell,  wide  awake  now. 

Where  they  went  to  Kitty  hardly  troubled, 
for  she  heard  her  husband's  voice.  ^ 

"  That's  right.  Sells,  let  your  men  surround 
the  house  and  we've  got  'em  now  like  rats;in 
a  trap." 

"Hark  to  'em,"  said  Nora  under  her  breath, 
"thespuukav  'em,  an' them  on'y  two,  for 
the  love  av  God  !  " 

The  splashing  outside  grew  louder ; 
the  bushrangers  were  evidently  thinking 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valour.  And 
f  iioii  there  came  some  shouts  and  cries,  and 
then,  after  what  seemed  an  interminable  time 
to  the  waiting  women,  the  master's  voice 
called  to  them  to  light  up,  for  they  had  got 
one  of  the  beggars,  though  the  others  had 
made  good  tiieir  escape  in  the  rain  and 
darkness. 

Nora  %hted  the  lamp,  and  there  entered 
Harry  Russell  and  a  tall,  grave,  middle-aged 
man  in  the  uniform  of  a  sergeant  of  the 
Mounted  Police,  dragging  between  them, 
ragged,  wet,  dilapidated  and  miserable,  the 
bushranger  they  had  known  as  Slim  Jim. 

Russell's  dismay  was  quite  comical  when 
the  light  fell  upon  the  face  of  his  prisoner. 

"  By  the  living  Jingo  1  "  he  cried  per- 
plexedly, "  what  am  I  to  do  now  ?  " 

"We'd  have  got  the  lot,"  said  the  trooper 
ealmly,  "  if  I  could  only  have  waited  a  little. 
The  rest'll  be  up  in  a  couple  of  ho:irp. 
I  thought  I'd  better  come  ^on^aadklesp  au 
eye  open,  in  case  yo^^iferaeun^  o 
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"  Lucky  for  me  yoii  (lid,"  sjiid  Russell 
gratefully:  "iiiir  Uint \v;isirt  this (•hap's fault." 

"  lIuMi  lia\  i'  LiiL'  rliaiK-c  u!'  iiu.'ilitiiting  on 
liis  good  iK'liiu  ioiir,"  wiid  tlie  scrgfiiiit. 

"  Oil,  but  Harry,  lie  Has  good  to  us  !  " 
put  in  his  wife. 


crying,  \vhcfcher  from  relief  at  tlioir  escape, 
or  )iity  for  the  liiiHliraitgur,  kIiu  cunUl  JiariUy 
liiiAC  told. 

"  1  was  a  goiriiniui  to  you,  Mrs.  jiussoll," 
put  in  Slim  Jim  wistfully. 

"  Yes,  you  were,  you  wei'e.    Make  it  m 


"lift  Kli[Jiie(l  out  of  the  iloorw.ay." 


*'  Wliat's  tlie  peimlty  for  this  little  amuso- 
nicnt,  sergeant  ?  " 

"  Robbery  under  arms  ?  "  said  the  sergeant 
laconically —he  was  a  nijia  of  few  words — 
"  hanging," 

"  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear  !  "  and  ICitty  burst  out 


easy  foi'  iiiin  you  (;a.ii,  st^rguaiit.  If  it 
liadii't  liijcn  for  him  my  liusijaud  wouhlii't 
Lave  been  here  now,  and  I  duu't  know  wliab 
would  Imve  become  of  all  of  us.  He  kept 
the  rest  in  order." 

"  He  had  no  busine^^^l^^^jgl^d  the 


sergeant  grimly.  "We've  taken  him  red- 
handed,  and  I  guess  he'll  have  to  suffer  for 
the  company  he  keeps." 

They  took  him  outside,  and  Nettie  tnmed 
to  her  sister-in-law. 

"  We  can't  allow  that  man  to  hang,  Kitty, 
Whatever  should  we  have  done  without 
him  ?  Harry  mustn't  interfere,  and  the 
policeman  isn't  in  a  fit  stjite  to  judge.  I'm 
^oing  to  take  the  matter  into  my  own  hands. 
Xow,  alt  you've  got  to  do  is  to  lend  me  Nora 
and  see  after  supper  yourself,  so  she  won't 
be  missed." 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course.  Give  him  a  chance 
if  you  can,  Annette.  My  own  mare's  in  the 
stable." 

They  put  Slim  Jim  in  an  outhouse,  tied 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  left  him  there  in  tlie 
darkness  to  meditate  on  his  fate.  The  stones 
under  him  were  cold  and  damp ;  he  was 
bruised  all  over,  and  he  w;is  so  wcai-y  he 
almost  folb  it  a  relief  that  an  end  had  been 
put  to  his  career,  however  surumarilv.  What 
would  bccojnc  of  him  ?  He  had  "certainly 
saved  liusfleU's  life,  he  had  done  what  he 
could  for  tlie  women  under  the  circumstances; 
but,  after  all,  what  was  that  in  the  eye  of  the 
law?  lie  had  joined  himself  to  the  Night- 
Owl.  Could  anything  he  had  done  since 
count  against  that  ?  He  doubted  it.  And 
James  Brock  bitterly  cursed  the  day  he 
had  ever  had  anything  to  do  witli  Pete 
Aitkeii. 

Somebody  was  fumbling  with  the  staple 
of  the  door— somebody  who  was  afraid  of 
making  a  noise  ;  and  then  it  seemed  to  him 
he  heard  the  swish  of  petticoats  across  the 
floor. 

"  Sure,  Slim  Jim,  are  ye  there  ?  "  asked  a 
voice  he  recognised  as  that  of  Nora  the 
housemaid. 

"  Hush,  hush  J  "  said  Miss  Russell,  out  of 
the  darkness.  Then  they  paused  and  lii,dited 
a  candle,  and  the  two  faces  stood  out  in  the 
cu-cle  of  light.  The  candle  flickerod  and 
guttered  in  the  breeze,  but  it  looked  to  tlie 
wcll-nigh  hopeless  man  as  if  they  meant 
kindly  by  him. 

"  I  believe  you  reallv  did  your  best  for 
lis,"  said  Nettie  Hussell.  "We  all  think 
that,  and  we  don't  Uke  to  think  of  you 
hanging;  so  we'll  give  you  a  chance,  only  for 


goodness  sake  don't  tell  anyone  it  was  us, 
and  do  try  and  get  away  from  such  bad 
company." 

Sum  Jim  fairly  gasped. 

"  If  we  loose  you,  could  you  take  a  horse 
and  get  away  ?  " 

"  My  colonial  !    You  try  me  !  " 

"  Don't  kill  anybody,"  said  Nettie  earnestly. 
"  It's  di-eadful  to  think  of  letting  you  out  to 
kill  anybody." 

.  "  I  won't.  I  never  did  'cept  once,  an' 
that  was  in  fair  fight.  He  miffht  ha' 
killed  me." 

Nettie  blew  out  the  candle  now  they  had 
taken  their  bearings. 

"  Faith,  ma'am,"  said  Nora,  "ye'd  best  be 
quick.  It  'ud  be  l)ad  for  the  likes  av  you  to 
be  kctched  here.    (!ive  nie  the  knife." 

Nettie  handed  it  to  her  and  she  went 
down  on  lier  knees  and  promptly  cut  the 
ropes  that  bound  his  hands  and  feet.  Slim 
Jim  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Quick  !  "  said  Nettie,  "  quick  !  There's 
a  horse  at  the  corner  of  the  stable.  Keep 
along  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  the  flood 
won't  hurt  you  much.  And,  oh,  do  be 
honest  for  the  fntuce." 

"I  will,  lady,  I  will,  if  ever  I  can  get 
clear  of  them  chaps,  I  will,  an'  I'll  always 
remember  how  good  you  was  to  me." 

He  slipped  out  of  the  doorway  and  was 
lost  to  them  in  the  darkness  and  rain. 

At  the  kitcbei!  door  Kitty  met  them— 
Kitty,  frightened  out  of  her  wiLs  at  what 
they  had  done. 

"  Now  go  back,  Kitty,"  said  Nettie,  taking 
things  into  her  own  hands.  "  Nora,  get  into 
dry  things  as  soon  as  possible.  I'd  do  it 
again  if  it  was  to  be  done.  I  should  never 
have  had  any  peace  if  that  young  man  were 
hanged,  and  he'll  get  away  right  enough 
now.  They  will  never  know  how  it  was 
done.' 

And  they  never  did,  not  for  certain, 
thougit  Sergeant  Sells,  talking  matters  over 
with  his  su]>erior  officer,  was  slu'ewdly  of 
opinion  that  the  women  of  the  Gnotuk 
household  could  have  thrown  some  light  on 
the  escape  of  SHm  Jim  if  they  had  cared  to, 

"  But,"  said  he  with  a  sigh,  "  we  ain't  got 
anything  to  go  on;  and  tliere  really  is  no 
accounting  for  women  any  way." 
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Bt  John  M.  Caelisle. 

Hhistrated  from  Special  rhotogruphs  hi/  REfiiNALB  Cocks. 


PROBABLY  no  department  of  onr  vast 
and  intricate  Civil  Service  is  so 
roundly  denounced  by  the  great  British 
public  as  that  which  controls  our  postal 
arrangements.  It  is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  a  letter,  which  is  posted  in 
London- to-night,  should  be:  delivered  to  the 
addressee  in  Plymouth  at  the  very  latest  by 
ijiidday  to-morrow,  without  even  a  pacing 


MAKIsr,  UP  THE  MAILS  AT  THE  STATION  POST  OI'T'ICK 


thought  being  given  to  tlic  fact  thiit,  after 
its  posting  in  tin;  pillar  box,  tlie  letter  lias  to 
■jKiss  through  a  multitude  of  hands  before  it 
is  delivered  by  the  postman  at  its  destination. 

By  the  courteous  permi^ion  of  the  Vo&t- 
m aster-General  I  was  recently  aide  to  make 
a  journey  on  behalf  of  the  "\V[nijhor  Maoa- 
■/jmi  in  the  T.P.O.,  which,  l)eing  inter- 
preted, signifies  the  Travelling  Post  Office, 
attached  to  the  mail  train  travelling  between 
London,  Bristol,  Plyinoutli,  ami  Penzance, 
and  the  experience  gave  me  a  highly  in- 
teresting insight  into  the  working  of  one 
of  the  moot  important  ramifications  of  our 
gigantic  postal  system. 
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It  is  barely  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
when  1  reach  Paddington,  the  terminuB 
of  the  ubiquitous  Great  Western  Railway. 
Although  the  West  of  England  mail  train 
does  not  leave  before  nine  o'clock,  the 
platform  has  already  a^umed  a  scene  of 
subdued  bustle.  Presently  the  train  is 
slowly  sliunted  into  the  station,  and  the 
sorters,  who  have  to  commence  tlieir  duties 
at  eight  o'clock, 
having  arrived, 
board  the  mail  in 
hot  haste  and  set  to 
work  immediately ; 
for  their  task  is  a 
protracted  one,  and 
the  sooner  they  can 
commence  opera- 
tions upon  the  con- 
tents of  the  rapidly 
acciiTimlating  mail 
bags,  the  greatei'  is 
the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  little 
res]iite  later  on. 

Mail  va]i  after 
mail  van  rattles  im- 
petuously into  the 
station  yard,  loaded 
to  its  utmost  capa- 
city with  heavy  con- 
signments of  sacks 
containing  packages 
and  oori'espoiKlcnce 
for  the  various  des- 
tinations along  the 
route  traversed  by 
the  mail  train,  TiicKe  arc  transferred  with 
liglitning  rapidity  to  migratory  trucks  and 
wheeled  away  to  the  T.P.O.  The  majority 
of  the  bags  received  from  St.  Martin's-le- 
Grand  are  "direct  bags" — that  is,  at  the 
G.P.O.  their  contents  have  already  been 
sorted  and  placed  in  separate  ssicks,  labelled 
on  the  exterior  with  the  corresjionding  title 
of  their  destiTia.tion,  thus  obviating  a  further 
elaborate  sorting  in  the  T.P.O. 

Amid  all  this  hurry,  scurry,  and  whirl  of 
excitement  in  discharging  tlie  bags  from  one 
conveyance  to  load  them  upon  another,  one 
cannot  help  thinking  that  occasionally  bags, 
especially  the  small  ones,  must  inevitably  go 
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astray.  But  tli6  cliecka  jukI  <i()(itit(!f(;]H;<;ks 
obsei'ved  roiidfir  atich  a  coritinjrcricy  impos- 
sible witliont  tlio  officials  Ifeiiijf  siIiikikI, 
iriimodiately  ajijirined  of  l.lie  fact.  Tlio  l\)Kt 
OtHce  is  evidently  u  staniicli  Jidvocato  of  the 
old-world  principto,  "  three  times  fair."  At 
the  G.P.O.,  as  each  bag 
issues  from  the  sorting 
room,  to  be  embarked 
upon  the  mail  van,  the 
titio  of  the  destination 
inipriiited  on  the  bag  is 
eiiUired    upon   a  sp('iiial 

  official  form.     ^riiis  lii- 

voi(;o  of  tlie  sackK  de- 
tipat<:licd  from  tlic  (icneral  to  meef,  tlic  mail 
ti'jtiii  i.4  SOKE,  t,o  the  nii[K;rviwing  ovcrncer  in 
fharfrt!  of  that  T.I'.O.,  and  as  eiich.  Siick  is 
cjiiltarked  npon  the  train,  one  ttdls  ont  tlie 
deHtinatii)n  wliilc  another  checks  it  npou  tiie 
official  list,  and  a  final  ciieck  is  made  by  the 
overseer  himself. 

The  clock  hands  arc  rapidlr  lulvaiicin^ 
towards  the  hour  for  the  dcpartnrc  of  tlu 
train,  and  the  mjizo  of  loaded  ti-iu^ks  of 
mails  becomes  more  iutric.ttc  and  he  wilder  iii^u; 
than  ever.  Yef,,  owino;  to  i,)iat  ri'^-iil  ol)ser\-iiiice 
"f  nietiiod  and  order,  r,h(^y  ;irc  traiiMlVrred  to 
tliu  T. !*.(►.  wiUioiit  any  mufiic  cxcitciiioit  or 
fluster  in^an  incredthly  sliiirt  space  of  time. 
The  two  powerful  engines,  "  "West- 
ward Ho"  and  "llunieane," 
are  now  coupled  on, 
panting  and  throb- 
b  i  n  g  like 
K  rev- 


Umw'U  straining  at  the  leasli.  The  sema- 
piioj-e  lias  <li  op]K;f!,  and  just  as  the  htst  bag  is 
ti-_ansfer red  itno  the  carriage  the  gnard  wave^ 
li Is  green 
light,  titc 
eiigin(!Sgive 
forth  the 
reverbera- 
ting whistle, 
and  almost 
impercepti- 
b  1  y  t  h  e 
h  e  a  \-  i  1  y 
loaded  mail 
train  glides 
ont  of  the 
station  jnst 
adtheueigli- 
ii  o  n  r  i  n  g 
clocks  are 
booming 
forth  the 
liour  of 
nine  a.lto\'e 
L  o  n  d  on's 
traffic. 

*)\er  four  Innidred  atcks  of  mails  have 
iKicn  i\;(;ei\ed  to-night  from  the  G.P.O., 
thongli  the  o\-ei-aeer  informs  me  that 
this  is  only  an  :n-erage  cargo.  They  ai"e 
stacked  right  up  to  the  roof,  and  tlie  direct 
bags  are  set  upon  aide  ready  for  disem- 
harkation  when  their  destinations  are  reached 
by  the  train. 

On   this    particular    mail    the  T.P.O. 
consists  of  t\\  o  carriages,  eaeJi  'lit   fe(^t  in 
luiiiith  ami  comiecleil  with  a.  gangway.  One 
Js  tlie  jiost  ofiii;c  jiro])er,  where  ilie  soft iiig 
is  ('oiiducted,  ami  the  lulier  cur  is 
utilised  for  tlie  temporary  stor- 
age  of   the  mail-bags 
I>rior  to  tlioir  Txjing 
rer|nired  by 


Ml!.  Wll.I.IAM  KTM;. 

O'-eraerr  in  charj/e  of  (hi:  If^f  „/■  rii,il,n\il 
Niyld  Mail :  foe  forty  iifiira  'i[tUH-l-&t  In 
the  T.I'.O..  iindfor  thirty-eight  yean  on 
tlie  yiffht  ifaiL 

I'lu'i'i  hi/  Deitneij  if  f.t,,  Te'immimtk, 


TliE  EXT^RIOtt  OF  THK  T.P.O.,  8HOW1SG  NET  LOWKKED  ANH  ruUOIIK»  EX 
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die  sorters,  with  the  exception  of  one  end 
which  is  devoted  to  the  sorting  of  paix»ls. 
Down  one  side  are  ranged  pigeon-holes  above 

the  sorting  tables,  while  along  the  other  side 
of  the  car  extend  rows  of  pegs  upon  each 
of  which  are  depended  a  number  of  sacks 
inscribed  with  the  titles  of  certain  districts, 
and  into  which  tlie  letters  for  such  districts 
are  consigned  as  rapidly  as  thej  are  sorted. 
Of  late  years  the  parcels  pcmt  traffic  has  in- 
creased tremeudoi:wly,  and  lai^e  consignments 
•  of  parcels  are  now  conveyed  in  tlie  T.P.O.- 
Yet  in  some  cases,  notably  to  Brighton  and 
Oxford,  many  parcels  are  still  carried  by  road. 
The  carriages  are  abundantly  illnmined  with 
oil  and  gas  lamps,  and  the  walls  are  padded 
for  tlie  protection  of  the  sorters. 

One  of  the  most  salient  cliaractcn'stics  of 
the  T.P.O.  is  i.lic  wondevfai  uieehanical  con- 
trivance de\i.sc(l  for  receiving  and  dropping 
the  mails  while  the  train  is  travelling  at  fall 
speed.  On  one  side  of  the  carriage  is  a 
large  collapsible  net  extending  from  the  roof 
to  the  floor,  closed  on  all  sides  except  that 
facing  the  ei^ine,  and  projecting,  when 
open,  between  two  and  three  feet  from  the 
side  of  the  car.  This  is  for  receiving  the 
mail  bags.  At  the  two  bottom  corners  of 
the  doorways  arc  fixed  small  iron  standards, 
about  two  feet  in  length,  moving  upon  a 
pivot.  "When  a  mail  bag  is  adjusted  to  tlic 
upper  end,  the  weight  causes  the  standard  to 
assume  a  liorizontal  position,  which  is  main- 
tained until  the  hags  are  detached  by 
concussion  with  the  stationary  receiving  net 
by  the  side  of  the  permanent  way,  when, 
through  the  medium  of  a  strong  spring,  the 
standard  immediately  flies  back  to  its 
original  perpendicular  position.  In  our 
illustration  the  apparatus  for  receiving  and 
dropping  the  mail  bags  is  shown  ready  for 
working,  the  net  being  lowered  and  the 
standardi!  extended. 

At  various  points  along  thy  route  travci':;ed 
by  the  mail  similar  apparati  to  those 
attached  to  the  T.P.O.  are  stationed,  only 
in  these  cases  the  not  is  of  much  larger 
proportions.  Our  illustration  on  page  63 
shows  this  stationary  net  in  position,  while 
the  pouches  of  mails  are  suspended  from  the 
standards  awaiting  the  passage  of  the  mail 
train  with  its  lowered  net. 

It  is  a  beautiful  mooidiglit  night,  and  the 
atmosphere  })eing  exceptionally  clear,  there 
is  every  prospect  of  a  fine  run.  The  operator 
in  cliarge  of  the  apjmratus  is  busily  employed 
in  packing  up  the  mails  that  have  to  be 
dropped  within  the  leatJicr  pouch  at  the 
first  apparatus  station,  which  is  at  Bouthal), 


the  sixth  station  after  leavir^  Paddington. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  this  is  only  a  sub- 
ordinate task,  but,  neverthel^,  there  is  a 
riglit  and  a  wrong  way  of  packing  the 
bags,  and  many  have  come  to  grief  through 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  operator  in 
packing  them  within  the  leather  pouch. 
This  latter  receptacle  consists  of  four  over- 
lapping flaps  of  thick,  stout  leather,  securely 
fastened  in  each  direction  by  straps,  the 
whole  lieing  suspended  from  tiie  standard 
by  a  stout,  heavy  thong  of  five  or  six  thick- 
nesses of  leather,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  pierced  with  what  is  called  a 
"pin-hole"  at  the  upper  end  to  adjust  it 
upon  the  standard. 

Westlwnrne  Park,  Acton,  Ealing,  and 
Castle  Hill  are  passed  in  rapid  succession, 
and  having  practically  cleared  the  great 
Metropolis  we  are  now  bowling  merrily  along 
at  about  forty  miles  an  hour.  The  operator 
has  completed  his  task  of  packing  the 
pouchco  that  have  to  be  dropped  at  Sonthall, 
and  now  awaits  the  moment  when  he  shall 
set  the  apparatus.  In  such  a  hive  of  activity 
as  the  T.P.O.,  where  every  moment  is  of 
inconceivable  value,  no  time  can  be  spared 
to  watch  the  various  stations  and  landmarks, 
so  tlic  sorters  have  to  rely  upon  theii'  licariiig 
to  keep  them  informed  of  the  exact  section 
of  line  over  which  they  are  travelling  at  any 
given  moment.  The  men  are  guided,  in- 
deed, almost  entirely  by  sound.  The  various 
peculiar  rattles  caused  by  the  train  running 
through  a  station  or  cutting,  under  or  over  a 
bridge,  are  known  to  them,  and  they  can  tell 
you  the  whereabouts  of  the  train  as  correctly 
as  if  they  were  following  its  course  with  the 
eye.  For  instance,  running  into  Acton 
station  the  line  is  bounded  for  a  considerable 
distance  by  a  stone  wall,  which  creates  a 
certain  noise  as  the  train  riislies  along,  giving 
way  to  another  distinctly  different  sound  as 
the  train  wdiirls  through  the  station. 

We  arc  now  approaching^  Hanwcll  Station. 
The  apparatus  operator  observes  the  Asylum, 
with  its  dominant  clock  tower,  throngii  the 
station,  over  a  bridge  spanning  the  road, 
past  a  parapet  bounding  the  line,  and  after 
passing  the  distant  signal  to  Hanwell  Station, 
extends  the  standards  from  which  the  mail 
bags  in  the  pouclies  are  sus])erid(d,  and 
depresses  a  lever  which  lowers  tlie  net. 
When  this  lever  is  lowere;!  it  automatically 
rings  an  electric  bell  whose  tintinnabulation 
continues  until  the  lever  is  released  and  the 
net  is  thrown  out  of  gear.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  warn  all  the  other  occupants  of  the 
carriage  that  the  net  is  open  and  JJjc^  must 
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not,  except  on  tlieir  own  p(in'l,  pas;?  Llie  open 
doorway  until  tfie  bell  ciiiisos  ringing.  The 
operator  stands  by  and  In  a  few  momenta 
with  an  instantaneous  crasli  the  extended 
pouches  vanish  and  three  loaded  pouches 
are  shot  into  the  net  and  rebound  across  the 
carriaj^e  as  if  impelled  from  a  cannon. 
Directly  the  pouches  arc  received  tlie  lover 
(■(introlling  the  net  is  released,  throwing  the 
net  out  of  position. 

I'lie  o()eraioi'  of  this  apparatus  holds  a 
very  responsible  positioTi.  ile  must  take 
great  care  that  tlie  correct  mail  bags  iire 
pituked  within  the  pouches.  Occitsiojially 


the  carriage  torn  out  and  the  train  conse- 
qnently  wrecked.  A  sliort  time  ago,  duiiug 
the  journey  of  tlie  np  mail  to  London,  the 
operator  lowered  the  net  too  soon  when 
approaching  the  apparatus  station  at  Honthall, 
with  the  result  that  it  came  into  violcTit 
contact  with  a  bridge,  smashing  the  net  iind 
discliarging  sevcj'al  l)ricks  into  (iu:  interior 
of  the  carriage. 

Every  night  the  supoi-visiitg  overseer 
receives  a  budget  of  official  correspondence, 
wliich  demands  a  certain  amount  of  his 
uttuntion  dnrhig  the  journey.  One  of  the 
most  important  com inunicjit ions  is  a  list 


INTKUIOi:  OV  Till'".  T.r.O.  BOltTING  VAN. 

T}ie  device  for  ddinering  thepouches  is  shovm  outside  the  dum-ioay. 


the  \vrong  bag  in  inserted,  a.ml  lie  "\"ei-y  soon 
receives  an  oilieiiil  re])riniaiid  from  the  t'liicf 
(Mlice  for  his  inadvertence.  'Jlien  the  net 
must  be  lowered  and  the  pouc^hcs  ex-tend<;d 
at  the  jtsychological  moment,  in  default  of 
which  either  dfeaster  will  follow  or  the 
ponches  l>e  missed.  In  many  places  where 
the  apparatus  station  is  near  a  railway  bridge 
the  width  from  tlie  side  of  the  cnTiage  to 
the  piihipet  of  the  bridge  is  not  snffi<'ient  t.o 
admit  the  train  passiiigwitli  net  ;nid  ]KUiehes 
exteudcil  in  i»(isition.  And  if  ihe  net  were 
to  collide  with  such  an  oliStiiele,  eitiior  the 
bridge  would  be  swept  away  or  the  side  of 


announcing  the  Inciility  t^if  her  Tibt jesty's 
men-o'-war  around  the  enast.  'rhis  list  is 
sent  to  the  o\"ei-seer  from  the  Admii';dty,  rin 
the  (l.P.O.,  regularly  every  i'\cning.  The 
initjoi'ity  of  the  letters  for  ''Jack  "  are 
simply  '  a<ldressed  "  H.M.S.  J/t/j/vfi';'"  or 
whatever  the  name  of  the  \  e9sel  may  be ;  so 
that  hy  simply  referring  to  this  list  the  sorter 
is  able  to  at  once  determine  the  exact  where- 
abouts of  thai,  p;irti(uilivr  l)attleshi}),  ami  con- 
tinues s'.'oding  all  such  letters  to  that 
(lestinaliiin  until  fi'esii  netllii^utioii  lias  been 
received  aiiuounciiig  tliat  tiie  .ship  hits 
excliauged  her  MrSil^aiby  U^lJl^te"^ 
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roving  sailor  is  able  to  receive  his  coirespond- 

ence  as  regularly  and  as  expeditiously  as  his 
residential  brother  on  land. 

The  innumerable  brickyards  and  kilns, 
over  which  hanj^s  a  soft,  blue,  filmy  pall  of 
semi-transparent  smoke,  herald  Slough.  In 
the  post  office  the  sortera  are  bustling,  as  the 
first  T.P.O.  bag — that  is,  the  first  inuil  ba^ 
containing  letters  sorted  in  the  T.P.O. — is 
made  up  and  despatched  by  the  apparatus 
six  hundred  yards  beyond  the  railway  station. 
The  operator  inquires  if  all  is  ready,  and 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  ties  and 
seals  the  basj— no  bag  containing  mails  is 


M  E  T  il  O  I>  O  ¥ 
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allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  T.P.O.,  or,  in  fact, 
any  other  post  office,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  withont  first  being  sealed — and 
packs  it  within  the  ponch.  The  dual 
whistle  of  the  locomotives  announces 
Langley  Ktation,  which  is  parsed  with  a 
rattle  and  a  roar.  In  a  few  miimtes  the 
operator  espies  the  circle  of  lights  skirting 
the  village  just  before  Slongh  Station.  The 
noise  caused  by  the  train  rattling  by  two 
signal  boxes  after  i>assing  thi'oiigh  the 
station  and  over  one  bridge  warns  him 
that  it  is  time  to  lower  and  extend.  In 
this  case  the  operation  has  to  be:  execnted 
rather  quickly,  owing  to  the  didit  .  distance 


between  the  bridge  atid-tb6  apparatus  station 

itself.  !   .  ■ 

Presently  the  tallj  black  chimneys  sil- 
houetted against  the  clear  sky  announce 
our  approach  to  the  town  of  seeds  and 
biscuite,  and  u  few  seconds  later  we  draw  up 
at  the  station,  our  first  authorised  stopping 
place  since  leaving  London.  We  have  had 
a  good,  punctual  fifty  minutes'  run  from 
town.  Here  we  form  a  junction  with  the 
South-Western  T.P.O.,  carrying  the  mails 
received  from  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Southamp- 
ton, Portsmouth,  and  Basingstoke.  Our 
three  minutes'  advertised  stay  has  ehipsed, 
but  as  yet  the  train  ba.s  not 
arrived,  nor,  in  fact,  is  evcTi  sig- 
nalled. Her  Majesty's  mails,  like 
time  and  tide,  however,  wait  for 
no  man,  and  punctually  at  9.53 
we  are  off  again.  Various  reasons 
may  be  iidvanced  as  to  why  the 
South -Western  mail  ia  late,  but 
it  waa  subsequently  discovered 
that  the  South-Western  Railway 
Company's  boata  can-ying  the 
Ciuuinel  Islands'  mails  had  en- 
Cdimtei'ed  rough  weatlier  in  tbe 
Channel,  thus  aniving  late  at 
Southampton.  When  thifi  oxei- 
due  mail  train  arri\'cs  a.C  Jieadiiig 
and  finds  that  we  have  gone,  the 
mails  will  jn'0(u:ed  direct  to  London  and 
catch  the  fast  train  for  Plymouth,  leaving 
Paddiiigton  at  midnight,  tJke  letters  being 
delivered  by  the  second  delivery  at  Plymouth, 
instead  of  by  the  fii^t,  as  they  would  have 
been  had  tbe  T.P.O.  junction  been  effected 
at  Heading. 

At  Cliolsey  and  Monlsford,  where  the  next 
excbange  l)y  the  a])paratns  is  efTected,  four 
pouches  are  di-opped,  two  from  each  door- 
way, as  the  standards  only  carry  one  pouch 
each,  while  four  bags  are  received  in  two 
receipts— that  is,  two  pouches  are  received 
by  the  net  from  the  first  apparatus  .stand;irds, 
ajid  two  more  from  another  set  of  standards 
about  one  hundred  yards  beyond  the  firet, 
the  same  condition  applying  to  the  stationary 
apparatus  standards  beside  the  railway  line 
as  to  those  upon  the  T.P.O.— i.e.,  they  are 
only  adapted  for  carrying  one  pouch  each. 

Outside  Dideot  Jiuiction  we  are  delayed 
for  a  minute  by  adverse  signals,  but  soon  w(! 
pull  leisurely  u])  at  the  platform.  Didcot  is 
au  important  station  for  the  mails,  as  being 
the  junction  of  the  West  of  England  and  the 
North  of  England  G  reat  Western  main  lines ; 
here  all  the  mail  bags  from  Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton,  8hewsl|^;|^^^  J^er  Mid- 
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I'omhei  ai^iisled  oh  the  standards  and  the  ml-  &et  ready  for  the  approaching  inail  train. 


laud  towns,  for  Western  towns,  are.  einliarked. 
Although  they  constitute  a  large  ])ile,  the 
indefatigable  eil'nrtK  ol'  tlie  siii'k-rs  si)(in 
transfer  them  from  tin;  platfoi'ni  to  ilii;  'IM'.O. 
it  is  very  amusing-  tu  wutcli  tlie  keen  rivalry 
exliil)iteil  l)et\vecn  Iht.-.  ]Misial  uiliciaLs  find  tlie 
I'ailway  wurvanLs  in  Lliu  (^\[)cditious  embark- 
ation of  tin;  iiiaila  ancl 
In^^gage.  If  the  postal 
officials  snceeed  in  en- 
training all  tlie  mail  bags 
before  the  portere  trans- 
port the  Inggaj^c,  and  the 
train  is  at  ;dl  late  in 
starting,  tlie  mail  is  cu- 
tt:red  lip  in  the  lug  book 
as  bii\"ing  "  l)oen  (iulaycil 
by  tiie  cniii]iany*s  pat- 
eels,"  wliile,  if  ii  be  /vVr 
vrr.w,  the  <;umpaiiy  ;u'e 
exultant,  as  they'  can 
then  show  adwjual;;  evi- 
dence, when  tlie  Post 
(Hliee  demands  an  cx- 
])lanation  of  any  unpmi<'- 
tnahtj,  that  the  train 
was  detained  at  such  and 
such  a  station  through 
the  mails. 

A  forty-five  mimiLes 
run  from  Ihdcui  liring.s 
ns  to  Swindon,  the  liaif- 
way  station  between 


London  and  Bristol. 
At  tliis  jimctionthe 

rirKt  despatch  to 
Sontii  "Wales,  coni- 
jirising  tliirty-tliree 
hags  tii-niglifc,  is 
sent  out,  tlie  mail 
fnr  that  part  of  tiie 
'■nnntry  travelling 
ri/i  Htrond  and 
(Jloncester.  The 
i)ags  received  are 
fiojn  (Houcestcr, 
.\I  a  r  i  li  o  r  o  u  gli, 
Stroud,  and  liir- 
mingliam.  After 
lea\  ing  S\\  imlun  |}ie 
mail  lias  a  riearrnn 
tn  I'atli,  only  stop- 
]iing  ut  Cliippun- 
liant. 

Jiatli  is  reached 
at  J]. 411.  Tlie  run 
to-nigiit  lias  been 
an  exceptionally  iine 
one,  and  we  haxo 
reached  tin's  historic  old  Roman  city  two 
minutes  before  the  sidvertiscd  time,  notwith- 
standing the  fai't  that  we  wi;i'e  two  minutes 
lafe  at  Jtid(!nt.  and  Swindmi.  A  transfer  is 
made  here  of  se\'ei'al  bags  io  meet  ihe  n)t 
mail  toJjondoM,  leaving  PlymuntJi  \).n]., 
due  at  IJath  1  .;J  a,.m. 


"  AT.t,  ovi:k  !  " 


This  pieturK  shinoK  the  doithle  nperatiim  eff'ected  liy  the  mail  whiJItrU^Sin 
miles  an  hour.    The  bags  in  both  cases  are  *tegte?l'fe^Sidr'^ 
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During  the  whole  of  the  journey  from 
Paddington  to  Bath  the  supervising  over- 
seer has  been  busily  engaged  in  answering 
tlie  official  correspondence.  These  com- 
munications are  despatched  in  the  transfer 


bag  from  here,  and  his  replies  will  be  lying 
upon  the  tables  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  (J  .P.O.  from  which  they  were  sent  out 
this  evening,  before  seven  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.  Mis-scut  letters — tliat  is,  letters 
which,  through  the  oversight  uf  the  sorters 
at  the  G.P.O.  or  some  other  ])0st  oIIIch;  di 
route,  have  been  slipped  into  the  bags  for  the 
districts  served  by  the  West  of  England  mail, 
whereas  their  destinations  are  really  in  some 
other  parts. of  the  country — are  ako  sent  on 
their  correct  journey  from  Bath.  During 
OUT  mn  to-night  some  fifteen  such  letters 
have  lieen  discovered.  The  names  and  ad- 
dresses upon  these  lefters,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  office  from  which  thc^y  ]iii\x' 
been  sent,  and  the  time  upon,  the  date  stamp, 
are  carefully  recorded  upon  an  oHieial  form, 
which  is  afterwards  seut  to,  and  retaiued  by, 
the  chief  officer  at  St.  Maitin's-le-Grand,  so 
that  in  case  any  dispute  or  complaiut  about 
a  delayed  letter  should  be  made  to  the 
Postmaster-General,   ho    cjm  immediately 


determine  where,  in  what  manner,  and  how 
many  hours,  a  letter  was  delayed. 

At  Bristol  twenty-five  bags  are  thrown 
out,  moat  of  which  comprise  the  second 
South  Wales  despatch.  Mails  that  have 
been  brought  down  from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  York, 
Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Leices- 
ter, Derby,andBinninghani, 
by  the  Midland  trains, 
which  also  run  into  Bristol, 
as  well  as  those  from  Man- 
chester, Aberdare,  Cardiif, 
and  the  other  Welsh  centres 
served  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  are  recei\ed. 

The  sorters  are  uow  com- 
pleting the  sorting  of  the 
letters  for  Westou-supor- 
Mare,  to  be  dropped  in  six 
pouches  by  means  of  the 
apparatus.  At  Christmas 
time,  the  overseer  informs 
mo,  when  they  have  five 
sorting  carriages  comprising 
the  T.P.O.,  they  drop  as 
many  as  eight  or  ten  pouches 
at  one  time  at  this  point, 
the  total  weight  of  which 
may  be  roughly  assessed  at 
about  five  hundred  pounds. 
'I'his  will  give  sotuc  idea 
of  what  the  strength  of  the 
nets  must  be  to  witlistand 
the  concussion  from  such 
an  enormous  weight  sud- 
denly arrested  while  travelling  at  nearly 
sixty  miles  an  hoar.  We  rattle  through 
Piixton  and  the  operator  rings  up  the  two 
sorters  in  the  sorting  tender.  Presently  the 
circle  of  i.he  lights  of  the  town  betrays  our 
rapid  approaclr  to  the  popnlar  West  of 
Eiigiand  seaside  resui'i.,  Wi'Ston-snpcr-Mare. 
The  m;iil  does  not  pass  througli  the  station 
of  Weston-snpcr-Mare  itself,  ius  that  town  is 
not  situate  on  the  direct  main  line.  Puxton 
station  passed,  the  operators  observe  five 
bridge.  After  passing  under  the  fifth,  the 
whole  six  pouches  are  extended  and  the  net 
also  lowered,  for  three  pouclieH  are  received. 
With  a  terrific  report  the  whole  six  pouches 
disappear,  and  three  others  thunder  into  the 
(urriage.  ■ 

P»rief  halts  are  made  a.t  Bridgwater, 
TaiiTiton,  and  Exeter,  another  official  board- 
ing the  T.P.O.  at  the  former  station  to  assist 
in  the  sorting  of  the  parcels. 

The  care  observed  to  prevent  the  mis- 
carriage of  registered  lel^^^^^^ages  is 


" GOSE  ! " 

The  appaTattu  revened  so  as  not  to  strike  a  patting  train,  and  the  tiet  cloied. 
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remarkable,  and  it  seems  impossible,  in  view 
of  the  infinite  precautions,  that  ono  should  go 
astray.  One  sorter,  who  in  point  of  rank 
among  the  sorters  is  next  to  the  overseer  in 
position,  is  suldy  dtitailed  for  the  work  of 
sorting  these  ptiekagcs.  Wlten  a  mail  l)ag 
containing  any  regisiercd  correspondence  is 
de^Iiaiclied  from  ii  post  olUee,  the  postmaster 
of  that  office  recorils  tlie  i'nl!  nanie  aivd 
addrcKS  insci'iited  npon  each  package  npon. 
an  ortioial  form,  or,  as  it  i.s  \-(^riiacu]iirly  eailed, 
a  "letter  bill,"  which  he  places  in  the  bag. 
When  the  sorter  unseals  the  big  in  the 
T.P.O.,  the  first  thing  for  which  he  searches 
is  this  official  form.  He  hands  the  pack- 
ages together  witli  the  bill,  wliicli  is  really 
an  invoice  of  the  registered  packages  iu  that 
hag,  to  the  registered  letter  sorter.  Tliis 
official  cliccks  tlie  list  to  see  tliat  all  are 
intact,  tears  the  doc^ket  in  hulvcs,  one  of 
whitih,  bearing  his  signature,  is  returned  to 
the  soi'ter,  signifying  that  he  has  safely 
received  so  many  registered  packages  as 
per  "letter  bill"  from  the  soiter  who 
opened  the  incoming  mail  Iwig,  tiius  relieving 
that  official  of  any  responsibility  regarding 
those  packages.  This  hand  to  hand  check 
is  infallible.  The  dockets  are  afterwards 
returned  to,  and  preserved 
by,  the  G.P.O.  for  three 
years,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
any  dispute  arising  over  a 
registered  letter  tlie  autJio- 
rities  can  easily  hud  where 
the  discrepancy,  if  any,  oc- 
curred. This  effectual  record 
has  been  the  means  of  njjset- 
ting  more  than  one  legal  case 
where  difficulties  have  arisen 
over  registered  letters,  for, 
together  with  the  other  re- 
ceipt docki^t  issued  from  the 
post  (jflice  to  the  person  who 
despatched  the  letter,  and 
the  docket  signed  by  the 
addressee  when  it  was  de- 
livered by  the  postman,  the 
Postmaster-Oenera!  has  been 
able  to  trace  the  journey  of 
the  packagefrom  the  moment 
it  Avas  posted  until  delivered. 

When  the  mail  left  Exe- 
ter, the  inspector  having  a 
few  minutes  to  spare,  I  wiis 
able  to  have  a  short  chat  with  liim  u]>on 
some  of  his  expeiieuces  while  travelling  with 
her  Majesty's  mail.  The  preternatural ly  sago 
are  very  eloquent  of  the  many  evils  sittending 
habitual  night  work,  owing  to  its  being  dia- 


metrically opposed  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  but 
their  tenets  are  rudely  shaken  by  the  admis- 
sion of  ]\tr.  King,  the  supervising  overseer, 
who,  during  liis  I'oi'ty  years'  sei'vice,  has  spent 
no  less  than  thirty-eight  of  them  on  Liie  night 
mail.  "  Yes,  1  can  assure  you,"  he  replied  in 
answer  to  my  question,  "  that  woi'king  in  the 
T.P.O.  in  the  sixties  was  a  terrible  hardshi]-. 
The  carriages  were  short  in  lengtii  iis  well 
jis  dwai'fish  in  height,  aud  owing  to  the  fact 
that  bogie  w  heels  were  not  then  in  vogue,  the 
vibration  was  intoleiuble.  For  twenty-one 
years  I  was  connected  with  the  T.P.O. 
running  from  Bangor  to  Orewe,  Leeds, 
Huddersfield,  and  various  Midland  towns. 

"TJie  n;arked  iui]>ro\'ement  in  the  ajipara- 
tus  for  recei\'ing  the  mail  l>ags  is  heyoud 
com}irehension.  Triie,  at  that  tiiiu;  we  iiad 
the  iH'ts,  but  they  were  very  crude  in  con- 
strueiion.  "We  had  to  lower  them  the  best 
way  we  could,  and  when  we  (-a.ught  the 
pouches  we  had  to  ha.ul  them  into  the 
interior  of  the  rarriage  by  sheer  jthysical 
force.  Now  the  operattn-  has  simply  to' push 
down  a  lever,  a  feat  which  does  not  retjuirc 
much  exertion." 

Newton  Abbot  !  This  is  tlie  journey's 
cud,  so  far  as  sortimr  is  eoneei'ned.  'I'lie 
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piles  of  loaded  mail  bags  have  been  gradually 
reduced  until  only  a  few  now  remain.  The 
overseer  and  the  whole  of  the  sorting  staff, 
witli  the  exception  of  tw&^iortcrs,  leave  the 
mail  train  here.  hXhe:ittppaacf£h£)Hi^nipu- 
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lated  only  once  or  twice  between  Newton 
Abbot  and  Plymouth,  where  another  party  of 
sorters  board  the  one  carriage  that  proceeds 
to  Penzance,  the  journey  to  wliicli  town  from 
Paddington  is  too  long  for  one  party  of  men, 
occupying  as  it  does  a  spell  of  duty  lasting 
almost  twelve  hours,  Penzunce  not  being 
readied  till  7.25  a.m.  We  arrived  at  Ply- 
month  at  -1.17  ii.m.,  only  tw"i)  niinntes  late, 
wliicli  speaks  \olunK.s  for  the  splendid 
system  and  en^nnes  of  (.lie  (ireat  Western 
Kail  way. 

The  return  journey  by  the  up  mail,  leaving 
Plymouth  at  8.25  p.m.  that  evening,  ac- 
complished the  journey  under  less  propitious 
circumstances,  being  over  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  late  in  running  into  Piiddiugtoii. 
The  work  is  exactly  the  same,  thougl),  of  course, 
on  the  up  journey  tlie  approach  to  an  apparatus 
is  indicated  by  aitogefcher  diff(!reiit  oltscrva- 
tion  marks.  Again,  Jjondon  being  divided 
into  seven  postal  districts,  separate  bags  are 
set  apart  in  tlie  T.P.O.  for  tlie  correspond- 
ence relating  to  those  districts,  instead  of 
being  relegated  into  a  number  of  bags  sinqily 
marked  "  London,"  and  afterwards  sorted 
out  into  the  disti'icts  at  the  G.P.O.  The 
sorters,  instead  of  having  to  deal  pi'actically 
with  only  the  postal  districts  along  the  Great 
Western  route  be- 
tween Paddington 
and  Penzance,  have 
now  to  sort  letters 
for  all  the  towns, 
villages  and  hamlets 
from  John  o'  (t  roats 
to  Land's  find. 

Some  idea  of  the 
infinite  trouble 
taken  by  the  G.P.O. 
to  ensure  punctual 
delivery  of  the  let- 
ters may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  tliat 
if  the  traiu  be  more 
thaj)  ten  nuimtes 
late  in  reuching 
Paddington,  the 
bags  containing 
mails  for  Colches- 
ter, Ipswich,  etc., 
are  conveyed  from 
Paddington  to 
Liverpool  Street, 
the  terminus  of  the 
Great  Kastcrn  Kail- 
way,  by  cab,  to  catch 


Tokm  frim  the  guard's  "  fli/i  "  rwidi  juxt  afiey  the  flip.    The  van 
be/ure  us  u  tlie  mail  travdnng  on  at  J  nil  sip  ped  oJUr  our  releaat. 


the  T.P.O.  leaving  the  latter  station  at 
5.10  a.m.  The  cabman  recei^'os  half-a-crown 
for  his  services,  and  woe  betide  a  Jelm  if  he 
refuses  to  caiTv  her  Majesty's  mails  when 
requested.  A  short  while  ago  a  cabman,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  refused  to  carry  the 
bags.  Remonstrance  was  useless,  and  no 
more  was  said  by  tlie  mail  u\  erseer,  Init  he 
took  the  obstinate  cabman's  numiier,  and  for- 
warded his  complaint  of  number  so-and-so's 
refusal  to  carry  the  mail  bags  to  the  (J. P.O. 
Great  was  the  cabman's  consternation  two 
or  three  days  later  when  he  found  himseh' 
debarred  fnan  entering  Paddington  Station, 
a  rule  which  remained  in  operation  for  some 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  cabman  had 
ample  opportunity  of  reflecting  as  to  whether  it 
is  anadvisable  policy  to  offend  the  Government. 

As  we  steamed  into  Paddington,  and 
scarcely  before  the  train  had  come  to 
a  standstill,  the  impatient  road  mail  vans 
were  being  loaded  with  sa(;kK,  and  in 
less  tlian  ten  minutes  some  two  or  tlirei^ 
hundred  bags  luid  been  deported  from  the 
mail  train  and  were  being  rapidly  whirled 
away  to  the  G.P.O.  and  railway  termini. 
Verily,  the  working  of  the  postal  service, 
through  the  strict  observance  of  method  and 
oi-der,  is  wonderful.  The  various  ramifi- 
cations run  as 
smoothly  and  as 
truly  as  the  cog- 
wheels of  amachine. 
As  I  stepped  out  of 
the  T.P.O.  at  a 
quarter  to  live  that 
morning  and 
watched  the  mail 
carriages  being 
shunted  into  a 
siding  to  await  their 
call  of  duty  at  nine 
o'clock  that  even- 
ing, I  came  to  tlu! 
conclusifin,  after 
what  I  had  seen 
"behind  the 
scenes,"  that  the 
Post  Office,  far 
from  being  the  in- 
ept, badly  mobilised, 
and  n^ligent  or- 
ganisation that  it  is 
sometimesopined  to 
be,  is  one  of  the  most 
jnarvellous  institu- 
tions in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

THE  HALL  OF  THIS  GUARD. 

I GUI)  rang  the  laughter  ia  the  hall  of 
,  tlie  iiieii-at-araiB  afc  Castle  Kol■nsl)er^^ 
'i'lierc  liad  coim:  iiii  rinlwissy  from  the 
hereditary  I'riiuiess  of  Pla.K^eiii)urii',  ix-cently 
esfcitbiished  upon  the  throne  of  lier  ancestors, 
to  the  Dnchet<K  Joiui  of  llohenstein,  ruler  of 
that  cluster  of  hiil  Hiatelets  which  is  called 
collectively  Masilreidand,  and  which  mcludes, 
besides  llohenstein,  the  original  Eagle's 
Eyrie,  Keniswald  also,  and  Marienfeld. 

Above,  in  the  hall  of  audience,  the .  ambas- 
sador, oile  Leopold  von  Deseaiier,  a  great 
lord  and  most  learned  couucillor  of  state, 
sat  alone  with  the  young  Duchess.  They 
were  eating  of  the  baked  meats  and  drinking 
the  good  Rhenish  up  there.  But,  after 
all,  it  was  rnucli  nieiTier  down  below  with 
Werner  von  Oi-seln,  Alt  Pikker,  Peter  Balta, 
and  Juhu  of  Thorn,  though  what  tliey  ate 
was  mostly  but  plain  ox-llcsh,  and  their  drink 
the  strong  ale  native  to  the  hill  lands,  which 
is  called  Wendish  mead. 

"Get  you  down,  Captains  Jorian  and 
Boris,"  the  young  Dnche^  had  couimanded, 
looking  very  handsome  and  haughty  in  the 
pride  of  her  twenty-one  years,  her  eight 
strong  castles,  and  her  two  tlionsand  men 
ready  to  rise  at  her  word  ;  "  down  to  the 
hall,  where  my  oHiecrs  send  round  the 
wassail.  If  they  do  not  treat  you  well,  e'en 
come  up  and  tell  it  to  me." 

"  Good  !  "  had  responded  the  two  soldiers 
of  the  Princess  of  Plassenbm-g,  turning  them 
about  as  if  tliey  had  been  liingcd  on  the 
same  stick,,  and  starting  forward  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  stiff  hitch  from  the  halt,  they 
made  for  the  door. 

"  But  stay,"  Joan  of  Hohenstein  had  said, 
ere  they  reached  it,  "  here  are  a  couple  of 
rings.  My  father  left  me  one  or  two  such. 
Fit  them  upon  your  fingers,  and  when  you 
return  give  them  to  the  maidens  of  your 
qhoice.     Is  there  by  chance  such  a  one, 

'  •  Copyright,  hy  S.  It.  Cruekett,  in  the  Uniterl  States 
(rf  America,  18it8, 


Captain  Jorian,  left  behind  vou  at  Phissen- 
buj'g  ?  " 

"  Aye,  madam,"  said  Jorian,  directing  his 
left  eye,  as  he  stood  at  attention,  a  little 
slantwise  at  his  companion. 

"  "What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  (ii-etcheii  is  her  name,"  (juoth  the  soldier. 

"  And  yours,  Captain  Boris  ?  " 

The  second  automaton,  a  little  slower  of 
tongue  than  his  companion,  hesitated  a 
moment. 

"  Speak  up,"  said  his  comrade,  in  an 
undergrowl ;  "  say  '  Katrin.' " 

"  Katrin  !  "  thundered  Captain  Boris,  with 
bluff  apparent  honesty. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  Duchess  Joan  ; 
*'  I  tiiink  no  less  of  a  sturdy  soldier  for  being 
somewhat  shamefaced  as  to  the  name  of  his 
sweetheart.  Here  is  a  ring  apiece  which 
will  not  shame  yonr  maidens  in  far  Plassen- 
bujg,  as  you  walk  with  them  under  the  Ihne 
trees,  or  buy  ribbons  for  them  in  the  booths 
about  the  Minster  walls." 

The  donor  looked  at  the  rings  again. 
Bhe  espied  the  letters  of  a  posj^  upon  them. 

"  Ha  ! "  she  cried,  "  Captain  Boris,  what 
suid  you  was  the  name  of  yonr  betrothed  ?  " 

"Good  Lord!"  muttered  Boris  lowJy  to 
himself,  "did  I  not  tell  the  woman  even 
now  ?— Gretchcii  1  " 

"  Hut,  you  fool !  "  Jorian's  undergrowl 
came  to  his  ear,  '■  Katrin— not  Gretchen  ; 
Gretcheu  is  mine." 

"  I  mean  Katrin,  my  Lady  Duehess,"  said 
Boris,  putting  a  hold  face  on  the  mistake. 

The  young  mistress  of  the  castle  smiled. 
"Thou  art  a  strange  lover,"  she  said,  "thus 
to  forget  the  name  of  thy  mistress.  But 
here  is  a  ring  with  a  K  writ  hu^e  upon  it, 
which  will  serve  for  thy  Katherina.  And 
here,  Captain  Joi-ian,  is  one  with  a  G  scrolled 
in  Gothic,  which  thou  wilt  doubtless  place 
with  pride  upon  the  finger  of  Mistress 
Gretchen  among  the  rose  gardens  of  Plassen- 
burg." 

"Good  !"  said  Jorian  and  Itoris,  making 
their  bows  togctlier ;  "  we  thank  your  most 
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"  Back  out,  you  haUcing  brute  I "  the 
undertone  came  again  from  Jorian  ;  "  she  wiE 
be  asking  us  for  their  surnames  if  we  bide 

a  moment  longer.  Now  then,  we  are  safe 
through  the  door  ;  right  about,  Boris,  and 
thank  Heaven  s!ie  had  not  time  for  another 
question,  or  wo  were  men  undone  !  " 

And  with  tlieir  rings  upon  tlieir  little 
fingers  tlie  two  l)urlj  captains  went  down 
the  narrow  stair  of  Castle  Kernsberg, 
nudging  each  other  jovially  in  the  dark 
places  as  if  they  had  again  been  men-at- 
arms  and  no  captains,  aa  in  the  old  days 
before  the  death  of  Karl  the  Usurper  and 
the  coming  back  of  the  legitimate  Princess 
Helene  into  her  rights. 

Being  arrived  at  the  hall  beiseath  they 
soon  found  thoinse!vcs  the  centre  of  a  hos- 
pitable circle.  Gruff,  bearded  Wendish  men 
were  these  officers  of  the  young  Duchess ; 
not  a  butterfly  youngling  nor  a  courtly 
carpet  knight  among  them,  but  men  tanned 
like  shipraen  of  the  Baltic,  soldiers  mostly 
who  had  served  under  her  father  Henry, 
foraging  upon  occasion  as  far  as  the  Mark 
in  one  direction  and  into  Bor-Russia  in  the 
other,  men  grounded  and  compacted  after 
the  hearts  of  Jorian  and  Boris. 

It  was  small  wonder  that  among  snch 
congenial  society  the  ex-mcn-at-urms  found 
theniseivea  presently  very  much  at  home. 
Scarcely  were  they  seated  when  Jorian  began 
to  brag  of  the  gift  the  Duchess  had  given 
him  for  the  maiden  of  his  troth. 

"  And  Boris  here,  that  hulking  cobold, 
that  Hans  Klapper  upon  the  housetops,  had 
well-nigh  spoiled  the  jest;  for  when  her  lady- 
ship asked  him  a  second  time  in  her  sweet 
voice  for  the  name  of  his  '  betrothed,'  he 
must  needs  lay  his  tongue  to  'Gretchen,' 
instead  of  *  Katrin,'  as  he  had  done  at  the 
first !  " 

Then  all  suddenly  the  bearded,  burly 
officera  of  the  Duchess  -Joan  looked  at  each 
other  with  a  little  scared  expression  on  their 
ftices,  through  which  gradually  glimmered  up 
a  certain  grim  amusement.  Werner  von 
Orseln,  the  eldest  and  gravest  of  all,  glanced 
round  the  full  circle  of  his  mess.  Then  he 
looked  back  at  the  two  captains  of  the 
embassy  guard  of  Plassenburg  with  a  pitying 
glance. 

"  And  you  lied  about  your  sweethearts  to 
the  Duchess  Joan  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Ha,  ha !  Yes  !  T  trow  yes,"  quoth 
Jorian  jovially.  Wine  may  be  dear,  but  this 
ring  will  pay  the  sweets  of  many  a  night  I  " 

"  Ha,  ha  !  It  will,  will  it  ?  "  said  Werner, 
the  chief  captain,  grimly. 


"Aye,  truly,"  echoed  Boris,  the  mead 
beginning  to  work  nuttily  under  liis  steel 
cap',  "  when  we  melt  this— ha,  ha  !  — Katrin's 
jewel,  we'll  quaff  many  a  beaker.  The 
Rhenish  shall  flow.  And  Peg  and  Moll  and 
Elisabet  shall  be  there — yes,  and  many  a  good 
fellow  " 

"  Shut  the  door  !  "  quoth  Werner,  the  chief 
captain, at  this  point.  "Sit  down,gentlemen  1" 

But  Jorian  and  Boris  were  not  to  be  so 
easily  turned  aside. 

"  Call  in  the  ale-drawer— the  tapster,  tlie 
Dottier,  the  over-ceUarer,  whatever  you  call 
him.  i'or  we  would  have  more  of  his 
vintage.  Why,  is  this  a  night  of  jewels,  and 
shall  we  not  melt  them  ?  We  may  ciiance 
to  get  another  for  a  second  mouthful  of  lies 
to-morrow  morning.  A  good  duchess  as 
ever  was — a  soft  princess,  a  princess  most 
guUible  in  this  of  yours,  gentlemen  of  the 
Eagle's  Nest,  kerns  of  Kernsdorf  !  " 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Werner  yet  more 
gravely.  "  CapUiins  Jorian  and  Boris,  you  do 
not  seem  to  know  that  you  are  no  longer  in 
Plassenburg.  The  broom  bush  does  not 
keep  the  cow  betwixt  Kemsbei^  and 
Honenstein.  Here  are  no  tables  of  Karl  the 
MiUer's  Son  to  hamper  our  liege  mistress. 
Do  you  know  that  you  have  lied  to  her  and 
made  a  jest  of  it  ?  " 

"  Aye,"  cried  Jorian,  holding  his  ring 
high  ;  "  a  sweet,  easy  maid,  this  (»f  yours,  iis 
ever  was  cozened.  An  easy  service  yours 
nuist  be.  Lord  I  I  could  feather  my  nest  well 
inside  a  year— one  short  year  with  such  a 
mistress  would  do  the  business.  Why,  she 
will  believe  anything  ! " 

"So,"  said  Werner  von  Orseln  grimly, 
"  you  think  so,  do  tuu,  Captains  Boi'is  and 
Jorian,  of  the  eml)assy  staff  ?   Well,  listen  !  " 

He  spoke  very  slowly,  leaning  towards 
them  and  punctuating  his  meaning  upon  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand  with  the  fingers  of  his 
right.  "  If  I,  Werner  of  Orseln,  were  now 
to  walk  upstairs,  and  in  so  many  words  tell 
my  lady,  '  the  sweet,  easy  princess,'  as  you 
name  her,  Joan  of  the  Sword,  as  we  arc 
proud  " 

"  Joan  of  the  Sword !    Hoch ! " 

The  men-at-arms  at  the  lower  table,  the 
bearded  captains  at  the  high  board,  the  very 
page  boys  lounging  in  the  niches,  rose  to 
their  feet  at  the  very  name,  pronounced  in  a 
voice  of  thunder-pride  by  Chief  Captain 
AYerner. 

"  Joan  of  the  Sword  I     Hoch !  Hent 

yourselves  up,  Wends  !    Up,  Plassenbui^  I 

Joan  of  the  Sword  !     Our  J^ady  Joan ! 

Hoch,  and  three  times  bqch  IJ*  „i„ 
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The  hurrahs  ran  round  the  cak-paiielled 
hall,  Joriun  and  Boris  looked  at  each  otUcr 
with  surprise,  but  they  were  stout  fellows, 
and  took  mattei-s,  even  when  most  serious, 
pretty  much  as  they  came. 

"  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of 
my  lady,  in  whose  iianie  I  command  here," 
said  Werner,  bowing  ceremoniously  to  all 
around,  while  the  others  settled  tliemselves 
to  listen.  "  Now,  worthy  soldiers  of  ]*]assen- 
bnrg,"  he  went  on,  "be  it  known  to  you  that 
if  (to  suppose  a  case  which  will  not  happen) 
I  were  to  tell  our  Lady  Joan  what  you  have 
confessed  to  us  here  and  boasted  of — that  you 
lied  and  double  lied  to  her— I  lay  my  Uf  e  and 
the  lives  of  these  good  fellows  that  the  pair 
of  you  would  be  jiswing  from  the  corner 
gallery  of  the  Lion's  Tower  in  something 
under  five  minutes," 

"  Aye,  and  a  good  deed  it  were,  too  !  " 
chorused  the  round  table  of  the  guard  hall. 
"  Heaven  send  it,  the  jackanapes  !  To  rail  at 
our  Duchess  ! " 

Jorian  rose  to  his  feet.  "  Up,  Boris  !  "  he 
cried  ;  "  no  Bor-Ruasian,  no  kern  of  Hohen- 
stein  that  ever  lived,  shali  overcrow  a 
captain  of  the  armies  of  Plassenburg  and 
a  soldier  of  the  Princess  Heleno — Heaven 
bless  her  !  Take  your  ring  in  your  hand, 
Boris,  for  we  will  go  up  straightw^ay,  you  and 
I.  And  we  will  tell  the  Lady  Duchess  Joan 
tltat,  having  no  sweetheart  of  legal  standing, 
and  no  desire  for  any,  we  choused  her  into 
the  belief  that  wo  would  bestow  her  rings 
upon  our  betrothed  in  the  rose-gardens  of 
Plassenburg.  Then  will  we  see  if  indeed  we 
shall  be  aswing  in  five  minute.  Keady, 
Boris  ?  " 

"Aye,  thrice  ready,  Jorian  !  " 

"About,  then  !    Quick  march  !  " 

A  great  noise  of  clapping  rose  all  round 
the  hall  as  the  two  stout  soldiers  set  them- 
selves to  march  iip  the  staircase  by  which 
they  had  just  descended. 

"  Stand  to  the  doors  ! "  cried  Werner,  the 
chief  captain  ;  "  do  not  let  them  pass.  Stand 
up  and  drink  a  deep  cup  to  them,  rather  I 
To  Captains  Jorian  and  Boris  of  Plassen- 
burg, brave  fellows  both  !  Charge  your 
tankards.  The  mead  of  Wendishhmd  sh^ 
not  run  dry.  Fill  them  to  the  brim.  A 
caraway  seed  in  each  for  healtli's  sake. 
There  !  Now  to  the  honour  and  long  lives 
of  our  gn(!SLs.  Jorian  and  Boris — hoch  I  " 
"  Jorian  ami  lloris — lioch  1  " 
The  toast  was  drunk  amid  multitudinous 
shoutings  and  handshakings.  The  two  men 
had  stopped,  perforce,  for  the  doors  were  m 
the  hands  of  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  and 


the  pike  points  clustered  thick  in  their  piithi. 
They  turned  now  in  the  direction  of  the  high 
table  from  which  they  had  risen. 

"  Deal  yon  so  with  your  guests  who  come 
on  embassy,"  said  Jorian,  smihng.  "  First 
you  threaten  with  hanging,  and  then  you 
would  make  tlieni  drunk  with  mead  as  long 
in  the  head  as  tlie  devil  of  Trier  that 
deceived  the  Arehbishoy)-Elector  and  gal  the 
holy  coat  for  a  foot-warmer  !  " 

"  Sit  down,  gentlemen,  and  I  also  will  sit. 
Now  hearken  well,"  said  Werner ;  "  these 
good  fellows  of  mine  will  bear  me  out  that  I 
lie  not.  You  have  done  bravely  and  spoken 
up  like  good  men  taken  in  a  fault.  But  we 
will  not  permit  you  to  go  to  your  deaths. 
For  our  Lady  Joan— God  bless  lier  !— would 
not  take  a  false  word  from  any^ — no,  not  if  it 
were  on  Tw^elfth  Night  or  after  a  Christmas 
merry-makhig.  She  would  not  i'orgive  it 
from  your  old  Longbeard  npstaii's,  whose 
business  it  is— that  is,  if  she  found  it  out. 
'  To  the  gallows  ! '  she  would  say,  and  we — 
why,  we  should  sorrow  for  having  to  hasten 
the  stretching  of  two  good  men.  But  what 
would  you,  gentlemen  ?  We  are  her  servants 
and  we  should  be  obliged  to  do  her  will. 
Keep  your  rings,  lads,  and  keep  also  your 
wits  about  you  when  the  Duchess  questions 
you  again.  Nay,  when  you  return  to  Plassen- 
burg, be  wise,  seek  out  a  Gretchen  and  a 
Katrin  and  bestow^  the  rings  upon  them — 
that  is,  if  ever  you  mean  again  to  stand 
within  the  danger  of  Joan  of  the  Sword 
in  this  her  castle  of  Kerosberg  !  " 

"  Gretchens  are  none  so  scarce  in  Plassen- 
burg," muttered  Jorian.  "  I  think  we  can 
satisfy  her — but  at  a  cheaper  price  than  a 
ring  of  rubies  set  in  gold  I " 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  BAITING  OF  THE  SPAEHAWK. 

"  Bring-  in  the  Danish  Sparhawk,  and  we 
will  bait  him!"  said  Werner.  "We  have 
shown  our  guests  a  poor  entertainment. 
Bring  in  the  Sparhawk,  1  say  1 " 

At  this  there  ensued  unyoked  merriment. 
Each  stout  lad,  from  one  end  of  the  haU  to 
the  other,  undid  his  belt  as  before  a  nobler 
course  and  nudged  his  fellow. 

"  'Ware,  I  sjiy,  stand  clear  !  Here  comes 
the  Wild  Boar  of  the  Ardennes,  the  Wolf  of 
Thuringia,  the  Bear  from  the  Forests  of  Bor- 
Biissia  !  Stand  clear — stand  clear  !  "  cried 
Werner  von  Orseln,  laughing  and  pretending 
to  draw  a  dagger  to  provide  for  his  own 
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The  iuner  door  which  led  from  the  hall 
of  the  meii-at-arms  to  the  dungeons  of  tlie 

rMsLle  Wits  opened,  and  all  looked  towards  it 
with  an  ail.'  of  ^'roat  aTnnseniant  and  fxpeeia- 
tion. 

"Now  wc  sliall  hii.\'e  sotuc  sport,''  each 
man  said  to  his  neii^hbonr,  and  tiodded. 

"The  haitinj,'  of  tlic  Hpariuiwk !  The 
Sparhawk  comes !  " 

Jorian  and  lioris  looked  witli  interest  in 
the  direction  of  the  dour  through  ivliicli  such 
a  remarkable  bird  was  to  arrive.  They  could 
not  understand  what  all  the  pother  could  be 
about. 

"  What  the  devil  ?  "  said  Jorian. 

And,  not  to  be  buhindhiiml,  "  What  the 
de\  il-- — "  echoed  lioris.  For  mostly  these 
two  ran  neck  and  neck  from  drop  of  flag  to 
vviiuiin^-post. 

Tlironii'li  the  black  oblong  of  the  dungeon 
doorway  ther(^  came  a  hid  of  se\'cnteen  or 
eighteen,  tall,  slim,  dark- browed,  limber. 
He  walked  between  two  meu-at-arms,  who 
held  his  wrists  firmly  on  either  side.  His 
hands  were  chained  together,  and  from 
l)etween  them  dangled  a  spiked  ball  that 
clanked  heavily  on  the  floor  as  he  stumbled 
forward  rather  than  walked  into  the  roo-n. 
He  had  black  hair  that  waveil  from  bis 
i'orehead  in  a  backward  sweep,  a  nose  of 
sligiicly  Roman  shapi;,  wliich,  togetiier  with 
his  bold  eagle's  eyes,  iiad  obtained  him  the 
name  of  the  Spur  or  fiparrow-liawdi:.  And 
on  his  fiicc,  handsome  enough  though  pale, 
there  was  such  a  look  of  haughty  disdain  and 
fierce  indignation  such  as  one  may  see  in  the 
demeanour  of  a  newly  prisoned  bird  of  prey, 
wliich  has  not  yet  had  time  to  forget  the 
blue  empyrean  spaces  and  the  stoop  with 
half-closed  wings  upon  the  quarry  trembling 
in  the  vale. 

"Ha,  Sparhawk!"  cried  Werner,  "liow 
goes  it,  Sparhawk  ?  Any  less  bold  and 
puremptiiry  than  when  hist  we  met  ?  Yonr 
servant,  (Vmnt  Maurice  von  Jiynar !  We 
pray  you  dance  for  us  the  Danish  dance  of 
shnfHe-board,  Count  Maurice,  if  so  your 
Kxeellency  pleases  !" 

Tlu!  lad  looked  up  the  table  aud  down 
with  lianghty  eyes  that  deigned  no  answer. 

Werner  von  Orseln  turned  to  his  guests 
and  said,  "This  Sparhawk  is  a  little  Dane 
we  took  on  our  last  foray  to  tlie  nortli.  It 
is  only  in  tiiat  direction  W(^  cm  hnul  the 
foray,  since  you  have  grown  so  law-abiding 
and  strong  iti  Plasseidmrg  and  the  Mark. 
His  uncles  were  all  kiUeil  in  the  defence  of 
Castle  Lyuar,  on  the  Northern  Haff.  We 
know  not  which  of  these  had  also  the  claim 


of  fathcrliood  upon  him.  At  all  events,  his 
grandiid  had  a  manor  there,  and  cjime  from 
the  .Tnthnid  sand-dunes  to  build  a  castle 


"'I'll!.',        listt'iKH!  «itli  t-reitwi  liwtil.  " 

Henry.  So  the  Tiion  roared,  and  we  went 
to  ("'asUe  l-yiiar  and  Tna(h^  an  ','nd  -sa\'e  of 
this  spitting  Sparhawk,  wlnini  our  master 
wonM  not  let  us  kill,  anil  whom  now  we 
keep  with  eli|)ped  wings  fyuonr  spcfft." 
The  lad  listeiftB)ite»i^lv*@t©^B^  and 
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haughty  eyes  to  the  tale,  hut  auswered  uot  a 
word. 

"  Now,"  cried  Werner,  with  his  cup  in  his 
hand  and  hia  brows  bent  upon  the  youth, 
"  dance  for  us  as  yoa  used  upon  the  Baltic, 
when  the  uiaiils  came  in  fresh  from  their 
tiring  and  the  iievvest  kirtles  were  donned. 
iJance,  I  gay  !    Foot  it  for  your  life  !  " 

The  lad  Maurice  von  Lynar  stood 
with  his  bold  eyes  \\\m\  his  tonnen- 
tors.  "  Cnrs  of  Bor-Russia,"  lie  said 
ut  last,  in 
speech  that 
t  r  e  m  i>  1  c  d 
with  itn^'er, 
"yon  may  vex 


'  A  couple  of  his  companioDS  took  hold  of  the  boy." 


the  soul  of  a  Danish  gentleman  with  your 
aspereions,  you  may  wound  his  body,  but 
you  will  never  be  able  to  stand  up  to  him  in 
battle.  You  will  never  be  worthy  to  eat  or 
diink  with  him,  to  take  his  hand  in  comrade- 
ship, or  to  ride  a  tilt  with  him.  Pigs  of  the 
sty  you  are,  man  by  man  of  you— Wends 
and  boors,  and  no  king's  gentlemen  I " 


"  Bravo  !  "  said  Boris,  under  his  breath, 
"  that  is  well  said  for  a  junker  !  " 

"  Silence  with  that  tongue  of  yours  !  '* 
mnttcred  his  mate.  "  Dost  want  to  be  yaw- 
ing out  of  that  window  presently,  with  the 
wind  spiiuiing  you  like  a  capon  on  a  jaek- 
spit  ?  Tliey  are  uncanny  folk,  these  of  the 
woman's  castle— not  to  trust  to.  One  knows 
not  what  they  may  do,  nor  where  their  jest 
may  end." 

"  Haus  Trenck,  lift  this  springald's  pretty 
wrisL-haulile  !  "  said  Weni<.'r. 

A  liiiigliiiig  man-iit-!irius  went  up,  liis 
partisan  still  over  liis  sliouldet',  and  laying 
liis  liand  upon  the  chain  wliicii  depended 
between  the  manacled  wri.sts  of   tbu  boy 
]\Iauficc,  lie  strove  to  lift 
the  spiked  ball. 

"  What ! "  cried  Werner, 
' '  canst  thou,  pap  -  backed 
babe,  not  lift  that 
wliich   the  noble 
NouLli  ConntMau- 
rice  of  l^ynar  lias 
])erforce  to  curry 
abo  nt 
w  i  t  li 
him  all 
day  long  ? 
Down  with 
your  weapon, 
man,  and  to 
it   like  an 
apothecary 
coiiipoiin  d- 
ingsoiiieblis- 
ter  for  stale 
fi  y-  b  1  o  w  u 
rogues  !  " 

At  the 
\v  o  r  d  the 
man  laid 
down  his 
partisan  and 
lifted  the  ball 
high  between 
his  two 
hands. 

''No  w 
dance ! " 
commanded 

Woruer  von  Orseln,"  dance  the  Danish  milk- 
maid's corauto,  or  I  will  bid  him  drop  it  on 
your  toes.    Dost  want  them  jeUied,  man  ?  " 

"Drop,  and  be  cursed  in  your  low-born 
souls  !  "  cried  the  lad  fiercely.  "  Untruss  my 
hands  and  let  me  loose  witli  a  sword  and  ten 
yards  clearonthe  lioor,and,bySaint  Magnus  of 
the  Isles,  I  will  ^g^g^nfelioi^te'*'  J^u  I " 
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*'  You  will  not  dance  ? "  said  "Werner, 
nodding  at  him. 

"  I  will  see  you  fry  in  hell  fire  first !  " 

"  Down  with  the  ball,  Hans  Trenck  ! " 
cried  Werner.  "  He  that  will  not  dance  at 
Castle  Kernsdorf  must  learn  at  least  to 
jump." 

The  mau-at-arnis,  still  grinning,  lifted  the 
hall  a  little  higher,  balancing  it  in  one  hand 
to  give  it  more  force.  He  prepared  to  plump 
it,  heavily  upon  the  undefended  feet  of  yanng 
Maurice. 

" 'Ware  toes,  Bjjarliawk!"  cried  tlie soldiers 
in  cliorns,  but  at  that  nunnent,  suddenly 
kicking  out  as  far  as  his  chains  allowed,  tlie 
boy  took  the  stooping  lout  on  the  face,  and 
incontinently  widened  the  superficial  area  of 
his  mouth.  He  went  over  on  his  back  amid 
tiie  uproarious  laughter  of  his  fellows, 

"  Hii  I  llans  Trenck,  the  Sparliawk  hatli 
spurred  you  !  A  brave  Spacliawk  !  Down 
went  Hans  Trenck  like  a  barndoor  fowl ! " 

The  fellow  rose,  spluttering  angrily. 

"Hold  his  legs,  someone,"  he  said,  "  I'll 
mark  liis  pretty  feet  for  him.  He  shall  not 
kick  so  free  another  time. 

A  couple  of  his  companions  took  hold  of 
the  boy  on  either  side,  bo  that  he  could  not 
move  his  limbs,  and  Hans  again  lifted  high 
the  ball. 

"Shall  we  stand  this?  They  cidl  this 
sport ! "  said  Boris  ;  "shall  I  pink  the 
brutes  ?  " 

"  Sit  down  and  shut  your  eyes.  Our 
Prince  Hugo  will  harry  this  nest  of  thieves 
anon.  For  the  present  we  must  bear  their 
devilry  if  we  want  to  escape  hanging  !  " 

"  Now  then,  for  marrow  and  mashed 
trotters  ! "  cried  Hans,  spitting  the  blood 
from  the  split  corners  of  his  mouth. 


CHAPTER  III. 

JOAN  DRAWS  FIRST  BLOOD. 

The  vvord  of  command  came  full  and  sti'ong 
from  the  open  doorway  of  tlie  hall. 

Hiinw  Trenck  came  iuskintly  to  the  salute 
wiih  ilm  IciU  in  his  hand.  He  had  no 
dillicnlty  in  lifting  it  now.  In  fact,  he  did 
not  seem  able  to  let  it  down.  Kvery  man  in 
the  hall  escept  the  two  captains  of  Plassen- 
burg  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  stood  as  if 
carved  m  marble. 

For  there  in  the  doorway,  her  slim  figure 
erect  and  exceedingly  commanding,  and  her 
beautiful  eyes  shining  with  indignation, 
stood  the  Duchess  Joan  of  Hohenstein. 


"  Joan  of  the  Swon:^,''  said  Jorian,  enrap- 
tured.   "  Gott,  what  a  wench  1 " 

In  stern  silence  she  advanced  into  the 
hall,  every  man  standing  fixed  at  attention. 

"  Good  discipline  !  "  said  Boris. 

"  Shut  your  month  !  "  respoiiiled  Jorian. 

"  Keep  your  hand  so,  Hans  Trenck,"  said 
their  mistress;  "give  me  your  sword, 
AVerner !  You  shall  see  whether  I  am 
called  Joan  of  the  Sword  for  naught.  You 
would  torture  prisoners,  would  you,  after 
what  1  have  said  ?  Hold  up,  I  say,  Hans 
Trenck  ! " 

And  so,  no  man  saying  her  nay,  the  girl 
took  the  shining  bhide  and,  with  a  preliminary 
swish  through  the  air  and  a  balancing  shake 
to  feel  the  el^tic  return,  she  looked  at  the 
poor  knave  fixed  before  her  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall  with  his  wrist  strained  to  hold  tlie 
])risorier's  ball  aloft  at  the  stretch  of  his  arm. 
What  wonder  if  it  wavered  like  a  branch  in 
an  unsteady  wind  ? 

"St,eady,  there  !  "  said  Joan. 

And  she  drew  back  her  arm  for  the  stroke. 

The  y(niiig  Dane,  who,  since  her  entrance, 
liafl  looked  at  nothing  save  the  radiant 
beauty  of  the  figm-e  before  him,  now  cried 
out,  "Por  Heaven's  sake,  lady,  do  not  soil  the 
skirts  of  your  dress  wi^  his  villain  blood. 
He  but  obeyed  his  orders.  Let  me  be  set 
free,  and  I  will  fight  him  or  any  man  in  the 
castle.  And  if  I  am  beaten,  let  them  torture 
me  till  T  am  carrion  fit  only  to  be  thrown 
into  the  castle  ditch." 

The  Dncliess  paused  and  leaned  on  the 
sword,  liolding  it  point  to  the  earth. 

"  By  ^vlicsc  ordera  was  this  thing  done  ?  " 
she  demanded. 

The  lad  was  silent.  He  disdained  to  toll 
tales  even  on  his  enemies.  Was  he  not  a 
gentleman  and  a  Dane  ? 

"  By  mine,  my  lady  ! "  said  Wenier  von 
Orseln,  a  deep  flnsh  upon  his  manly  brow. 

The  girl  looked  severely  at  him.  She 
seemed  to  waver.  "  Good,  thou  !  "  she  said, 
"the  Dane  shall  liglit  "Wt;rner  for  his  life. 
Loose  him  and  chafe  his  wi'isis.  Ilo !  there — 
bring  a  dozen  swords  fftuu  ilui  ai-moury  !  " 

The  flush  was  now  rising  to  the  boy's  cheek. 

"I  thaidv  yon,  Duchess,"  he  said;  "  1  ask 
no  more  than  this." 

"  Faith,  the  Sparltawk  is  not  tamed  yet," 
said  Boris  ;  "  we  shall  see  better  sport  ere  all 
be  done  ! " 

"  Hold  thy  peace,"  growled  Jorian,  '*  and 
look." 

«         »         «  *  • 

"  Out  into  the  light  I "  cried  the  young 
Duchess  Joan,  poH|y,iJg[^hQi0{*^&|^rner's 
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sword,  whiclt  she  still  held  in  \m-  band. 
And  goiiiji  first  she  went  forth  i'runi  the 
hall  of  the  soldiery,  down  the  broad  stairs, 
and  soon  thron^^li  a  low-arched  door  with  a 
Bculptnred  eoat-<.)f-arms  over  it,  out  iuto  the 
quadrangle  of  the  courtyard. 

"And  now  wc  will  see  tins  prisoner  of 
ours,  this  cock  of  the  Danish  marches,  make 
good  his  woi-ds.   That,  surely,  is  better  sport 


"'Halt!'" 

than  to  drop  caltrops  upon  the  toes  of 
manacled  men." 

"Werner  followed  unwillingly  and  with  a 
deep  flush  of  shame  upon  his  brow. 

"  My  lady,"  he  said,  "  I  do  uot  need  to 
prove  my  courage  after  I  have  served  Kerns- 
berg  and  Hohensteiu  for  thirty  years— or 
well-nigh  twice  the  years  you  have  lived— 
fought  for  you  and  your  father  and  shed  my 
b!o(Kl  in  a  score  of  pitched  battles,  to  say 
nothing  of  forays.    Of  course  I  will  fight, 


lint  surely  this  young  cock  might  be  satislied 
to  have  his  cundi  cul  by  youiiger  hands.'' 

"Was  yours  the  order  eDiiceniiug  ilie 
dropping  of  the  ball?"  asketl  the  Dnchess 
Joan. 

The  grey-headed  soldier  nodded  grimly. 
"  I  jj;ave  the  order,"  he  said  briefly. 
"Then  by  St.  Ureula  and  her  boneyard, 
you  must  stand  to  it  1 "  cried  this  licry  }nuiig 
woman.    "  Else  will  1  drub 
yon  with  the  fiat  of  your 
own  sword  !  " 

Werner  bowed  with  a 
slightly  ironic  smile  on  his 
grizzled  face. 

"As  your  ladyship  wills," 
lie  sai(i  :  "  I  do  not  give 
you  half  ol}edience.  If  you 
say  ill  at  I  am  to  get  down 
on  my  knees  and  jilay  oafs 
cradle  with  the  Kernsdorf 
bairns,  I  will  do  it !  " 

Joan  of  the  Sword  here 
looked  calmly  at  him  with 
a  certain  austerity  in  her 
glance. 

"  Why,  of  eoinse  you 
would  ! she  said  simply. 

Jleanwhile  the  lad  had 
been  freed  from  his  bonds 
and  stood  with  a.  swurd  in 
bis  luuid  su]>pliiig  himself 
for  the  work  before  liiui 
with  quick  little  guards  and 
feints  and  attacks.  There 
was  a  proud  look  in  his  eyes, 
and  as  liis  glance  left  the 
Duchess  and  roved  round  ilu! 
circle  of  his  foes,  it  flaslied 
full,  bohl,  and  deliaiit. 

Werner  turned  to  a  palish, 
lean  Bohemian  who  stood  a 
little  apart. 

"  Peter  Ualta,"  he  said, 
"  will  you  be  my  second  ? 
Agreed !  And  who  wOl 
care  for  my  honourable 
opponent  ?" 
"  Do  n(}t  trouble  yourself-  -tiiat  will  ar- 
range itself !  "said  Joan  to  her  chief  captain. 

With  tliat  she  flashed  lightfool  into  one  of 
the  low  doors  wliieh  led  into  the  ilanking 
turrets  of  the  qnadrangU^,  and  in  a  tiei-ee  of 
seconds  she  was  out  agaifi,  in  a  forester's 
dress  of  green  doublet  and  broad  pleated 
kirtle  that  came  to  her  knee. 

"  I  myself,"  she  said,  "  will  bo  this  young 
man's  second,  in  this  place  where  he  has  so 
many  enemies  and  no  friends." 
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''rii('i\  'Wcriior  tlirew  ddwii  liiw  siviinl,'' 


Ak  llu'  rui'cster  ill  li'i's'i'ii  ;iih1  tlir  [irisimrr 
^lonil  lip  jni_'i'tluT.  llic  i^iKirds  iiiurniiirrd  ill 
iiKioni^iiincnl,  at  liic  likciU'SH  beiwci^'ii  I'lcni. 

"  ilaii  iliis  Daui.!  and  our  Joan  Ir'cii 
I'l'i'liu;!'  and  siaLc]',  blicy  could  not  liavu 
fiivoured  t^acli  other  more,"  tlicy  saiil. 

Adccp  blush  rose  to  theyouth's  swarthy  face. 

"  I  am  not  worthy,"  he  said,  and  kept  his 
eyes  upon  the  Hthe  figure  of  the  girl  in  its 
array  of  well-fitting  green.  "  I  cannot  thank 
you  !"  he  said  again. 


"  'rm,"  f^lic answered,  "worthy  unworthy 
ihaiik  niiiliank  wliiit  avail  these  ujion 
llic  inniiiilains  nl'  KmislicriT  and  in  tlie 
Casik'  <<f  Juan  '>f  iIh'  S^\nrd  !'  A  L'^'-'d 
hL'ari,  a  merry  flizln,  a  '|nii'k  dcalli  1  Tlu'sc 
are  mere  to  tln'  }nirpi)sii  Uiun  many  tliaiiks 
and  oouiplimenls.  i'rLur  Halta,  are  you 
seeonding  Werner?  Come  liitlier.  f.et  us 
try  the  swoiils.  Will  not  these  two  serve  ? 
Gnard  !     "Well  smitten  !     Tliere,  enough. 

What,  you  are  touched  umtkc^mt'd  arm  ? 
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Faitb,  man,  for  the  moment  I  foi^ot  thab 
it  was  not  you  and  I  who  were  to  dnun. 
This  ticWii^  of  steel  goes  to  my  head  like 
wine  and  I  am  bound  to  foi^et.  I  am 
sorry — but,  after  all,  a  day  or  two  in  a 
sling  will  put  your  arm  to  rights  again, 
Peter.  These  are  good  swords.  Now  then, 
Maurice  von  Lynar  —  Werner.  At  the 
salute  I    Keady  !    Fall  to  ! " 

The  burly  figure  of  the  Captain  WcrntJT 
von  Oraeln  and  the  filim,  arrowy  swiftness  of 
Maurice  the  Dane  were  opposed  to  the  clear 
shadow  of  the  quadrangle,  where  neither  had 
any  advantage  of  light,  and  the  swords  of 
their  seconds  kept  them  at  proper  dwtance 
according  to  the  fighting  rules  of  the  time. 

"I  give  the  Sparhawk  five  minutes,"  said 
Boris  to  Jorian,  after  the  first  pass.  It  was 
little  more  than  formal  and  gave  uo  token  of 
what  was  to  follow.  Yet  for  full  twenty 
minutes  "Werner  von  Orseln,  the  oldest 
Bworder  of  all  the  north,  from  the  marshes 
of  "VVilna  to  the  hills  of  Siiesia,  could  do 
nothing  but  stand  on  the  defensive,  so  fierce 
and  incessant  were  the  attacks  of  the  young 
Dane. 

But  Werner  did  not  give  back.  He  stood 
his  ground,  warily,  steadfastly,  with  a  half 
smile  on  his  face,  a  wall  of  quick  steel  in 
front  of  him,  and  the  point  of  !iis  sidvereary's 
blade  ever  missing  liim  an  inch  at  tliis  side, 
and  coming  an  inch  short  upon  that  other. 
The  Dane  kept  as  steadily  to  the  attack  and 
made  his  points  as  umch  by  his  remarkable 
nimbleness  upon  his  feet  as  by  the  lightning 
rapidity  of  his  sword-play. 

"  The  Kemsberger  is  playing  with  him  I " 
said  Boris,  under  his  breath. 

Jorian  nodded.  He  had  no  breath  to 
waste. 

"  But  ho  is  not  going  to  kill  him.  He 
has  not  the  Death  in  his  eye  !  "  Boris 
spoke  with  judgment,  for  so  it  proved. 
\Yeruer  lifted  an  eyebrow  for  the  fraction  of 
a  second  towards  his  mistress.  And  then  at 
the  end  of  the  next  rally  his  sword  Just 
tuiiclied  liis  young  adversary  on  the  shoulder 
and  the  blood  answered  the  thrust,  staining 
the  white  underdoublet  of  the  Dane. 

Then  Werner  threw  down  his  sword  and 
held  out  liis  hand. 

"  A  well  fought  rally,"  he  said;  "let  us  be 
friends.  We  need  lads  of  such  metal  to  ride 
the  forays  from  the  hills  of  Kernsherg.  I 
am  sorry  I  baited  you,  Sparhawk  !  " 

"  A  good  fight  clears  all,"  replied  the  youth, 
smiling  in  his  turn. 

"  Bring  a  bandage  for  his  shoulder,  Peter 
Balta  I "  cried  Joan.    "  Mine  was  the  cleaner 


stroke  which  -went  through  your  great  muscle, 
but  Werner's  is  somewhat  the  deeper.  You 
can  keep  each  other  company  at  the  dice-bos 

these  nest  days.  And,  as  I  warrant  neither 
of  you  has  a  Lubeck  guilder  to  bless  your- 
selves with,  you  can  e'en  play  for  love  till 
yon  wear  out  the  pips  with  throwing." 

"  Then  I  am  not  to  go  ba<;k  to  the  dun- 
geon "  said  the  lad,  one  reason  of  whose 
wounding  had  been  that  he  also  lifted  his 
eyes  for  a  moment  to  those  of  his  second. 

"  To  prison— no,"  said  Joan  ;  "  you  are 
one  of  us  now.  We  have  blooded  you.  Do 
you  take  service  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  choice— your  father  left  me 
none  I  "  the  lad  replied,  quickly  altering  his 
})hrase.  "Castle  Lynar  is  no  more.  My 
grandfather,  my  mother,  and  ray  uncles  are 
ail  dead,  and  there  is  small  service  in  going 
back  to  Denmark,  where  there  are  mure  than 
enough  of  hungry  gentlemen  with  no  wealth 
but  their  swords  and  no  living  but  their 
gentility.  If  you  will  let  me  serve  in  the 
ranks,  Duchess  Joan,  I  shall  be  weU  content  I  " 

*'  I  also,"  said  Joan  heartily.  "  We  are  all 
free  in  Kernsberg,  even  if  we  are  not  all 
equal.  We  will  try  you  in  the  ranks  first. 
Go  to  the  men's  quarters.  George  the 
Hussite,  I  deliver  him  to  you.  See  that  he 
docs  not  get  into  any  more  quarrels  till  his 
arm,  is  better,  and  curb  my  rascals'  tongues 
ius  far  as  you  can.  Remember  who  meddles 
with  the  principal  must  reckon  with  the 
second." 


CHAPTER  lY. 

THE  002BNING  OF  THE  AILBASSADOR. 

The  next  moment  Joan  had  disappeared, 
and  when  she  was  seen  again  she  had 
assumed  the  skirt  she  had  previously  worn 
over  her  dress  of  forester,  and  was  again 
the  sedate  lady  of  the  castle,  ready  to  lead 
the  dance,  grace  the  banquet,  or  entertain 
the  High  State's  Councillor  of  Plassenburg, 
Leopold  von  Dessauer. 

But  when  she  went  upstairs  she  met  on 
the  middle  flight  a  grey-bearded  man  with  a 
skull  cap  of  black  velvet  upon  his  head.  His 
dress  also  was  of  black,  of  a  distinguishing 
plain  richness  and  dignity. 

'*  Whither  away,  Ambassador  ?  "  she  cried 
gaily  at  sight  of  him. 

"  To  see  to  your  principal's  wound  and 
that  of  the  other  whom  your  sword  countered 
in  the  trial  bout  I  " 

"  What  ?    Yon  saw  !  "  said  the  Duchess, 

with  a  quick  flnsh.  ^  
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J  am  indeed  privileged  not  to  l)o  blind," 
said  Dessauer  ;  "  and  never  did  I  see  a  sight 
that  contented  me  more.'* 

"And  VDU  stood  at  tlie  window  saviiif^  in 
your  heart  (nay,  (h>  not  deny  it)  nnwomanly 
—bold — not  like  iny  liuly  the  Princess  of 
PlitsHenbnr<r.  Siie  would  not  thus  ruffle  in 
the  courtyard  witli  the  meii-at-arins  !  " 

"  I  said  no  such  thing,"  said  the  Hij^h 
Couneilior.  "I  am  an  old  man  and  have  seen 
many  fair  women,  many  sweet  princesses,  each 
perfect  to  their  lovers,  some  of  them  even 
perfect  to  their  lords.  But  I  have  never 
before  seen  a  Duchess  Joan  of  Hohensteio." 

"Ambassador,"  cried  the  girl,  "if  you 
speak  thus  and  with  that  flash  of  the  eye,  I 
sliail  h:iv(^  to  lielluTik  me  whether  you  come 
not  as  an  amliassadoi'  for  your  own  cause." 

would  that  I  wei-e  forty  yeai's  y<ninger 
and  a  prince  in  my  own  vv/\\%  instead  of  a 
]>enuiless  old  baron.  Why,  thei],  I  would  not 
come  on  any  man's  cri'and,  nor  take  a  refusal 
even  from  youi-  fiiir  lips  !  " 

"  I  declare,"  said  the  Duchess  Joan  im- 
petuously, "  you  should  have  no  refusal  from 
me.  You  are  the  ouly  man  I  ever  met  who 
can  speak  of  love  and  yet  be  tolerable.  It  is 
a  pity  that  my  father  left  me  the  evil  hei'it- 
i^e  that  I  nmst  wefl  the  Prince  of  Courtland 
or  lose  my  dominions  !  " 

At  the  sound  of  the  name  of  her  pre- 
destined husband  a  sudden  flashing  thought 
seemed  to  wake  in  the  girl's  breast. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said,  "  is  it  true  that  you 
go  to  Courtland  after  leaving  our  poor 
eagle's  nest  up  here  on  the  cliffs  of  the 
Kerusberg  ?  " 

Von  Dessauer  bowed,  smiling  at  her.  He 
was  not  too  old  to  love  beauty  and  frankness 
in  women.  "  It  is  trno  that  I  have  a  mission 
from  my  Prince  and  l*rincess  to  the  Prince 
of  Courtland  ami  Wilna.    But  " 

Joan  of  tlie  Sword  clasped  her  hands  and 
drew  a  long  l)reath. 

"  I  would  not  ask  it  of  any  man  in  the 
woi-ld  liut  youT-self,"  she  said,  "  but  will  you 
let  me  go  witli  you  ?  " 

"  My  deiir  lady,"  said  Dessauer,  with  swift 
deprecation,  "  to  go  with  the  ambassador  of 
another  power  to  the  court  and  palace  of  the 
man  you  are  to  marry— that  were  a  tale, 
indeed,  salt  enough  even  for  the  Princes  of 

Kitterdom.    As  it  is  " 

_The  Duchess  looked  across  at  Dessauer 
with  great  haughtiness.  "  As  it  is,  tliey  talk 
more  than  enough  about  nie  already,"  she 
said.  *'  Well— I  know,  and  care  not.  I  am 
no  puling  inaid  that  waits  till  she  is  author- 
ised by  a  conclave  of  the  empire  before  she 


dares  wipe  her  nose  when  she  hath  a  cold  in 
the  head.  Joan  of  the  Sword  cares  not 
what  any  prince  may  say— from  youra  of 
Plasstmburg,  liim  of  the  Red  Axe,  to  the  fat 
Margraf  George." 

"  Oh,  our  Prince,  he  says  naught,  but  does 
mucli,"  said  Dessauer.  "He  hath  been  a 
rough  blade  in  h  is  time,  but  Karl  the  Miller's 
Son  mellowed  him,  and  his  own  Princess 
hath  finally  civilised  bim." 

"Well,"  said  Joan  of  the  Sword,  witli 
determination,  "  then  it  is  settled.  I  am 
coming  with  you  to  Courtland." 

A  shade  of  anxiety  }iassed  over  Dcssauer's 
countenance.  "My  lady,"  he  answered, 
"you  let  me  use  many  freedoms  of  speech 
with  yon.  It  is  the  ]iri\-ilegc  of  age  and 
frailty.  But  let  me  tell  you  tliat  the  thing 
is  plainly  foolish.  Hardly  under  the  escort 
of  the  Empress  herself  would  it  be  possible 
for  you  to  visit,  without  scandal,  the  court 
of  the  Priuce  of  Courtland  and  Wilna.  But 
in  the  train  of  an  envoy  of  Pla^enburg, 
even  if  that  ambassiidor  be  poor  old  Ijeopuld 
von  Dessauer,  the  thing  is  frankly  impos- 
sible." 

"Well,  lam  comirg,  at  any  rate!"  said 
Joan,  as  usual  j'ejecting  argument  and  failing 
hack  upon  assertion.  "Make  your  count 
with  that,  friend  of  miiie,  whctl'ier  yuii  are 
shocked  or  no.  It  is  the  jieiialty  a  respect- 
able <]iplomatist  lias  to  pay  fur  cu]ti\atiiig 
the  friendship  of  lone  females  like  Juan  of 
Ilohenstein." 

Von  Dessauer  held  up  his  hands  in  horror 
that  was  more  than  half  affected. 

"My  girl,"  he  said,  "I  might  be  your 
grandfather,  it  is  tnie,  but  do  not  remind 
me  of  it  too  often.  But  if  1  ^^■ere  your 
great-great-grandfather  tlie  tiling  yon  pri>- 
pose  is  still  ini])Ossible.  Think  of  what  the 
Margraf  (iem-ge  and  his  cliattei'ing  tr'ain 
would  say  !  " 

"Think  of  what  every  fathead  princeling 
and  beer-swilliiig  ritter  from  here  to  Basel 
would  say  !  "  cried  Joan,  with  her  pretty 
nose  in  the  air.  "  Let  them  say.  Tiiey  will 
not  say  anything  that  I  care  the  snap  of  my 
finger  for.  And  in  their  hearts  they  will 
envy  yon  the  experience— shall  we  say  the 
privilege  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I  thought  not  of  myself,  my  lady," 
said  Dessauer,  "for  an  old  man,  a  mere 
anatomy  of  bones  and  parehnient,  I  take 
strange  pleasure  in  your  society — more  than 
I  ought,  I  tell  you  frankly.  You  are  to 
me  more  than  a  daughter,  though  I  am 
lint  a  poor  baron  of  Plassenburg  and  the 
faithful  servant  of  the  /-Friucesa  lUclene. 
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It  is  for  yonr  wiko  tli;ifc  I  rmy  you  can- 
nob  coiiio  to  Wiliut,  \vitli  me.  Shall  tlit; 
future  Princess  of  Courtiand  and  AVilna  ride 
in  the  train  of  au  unikiasiuh^r  of  Pliissenburg 
to  the  pilace  in  which  she  is  soon  to  reigu  as 
queen  ?  " 


niNsaiier  stiirted. 

"  You  dare  not,"  he  said  ;  "  why,  there  is 
not  a  liuly  in  the  (3ennan  land,  from  Bohemia 
to  the  Baltic,  that  dai"es  do  iis  much." 

"Ladies— I  am  sick  for  ever  of  hearinj^ 
that  a  lady  must  not  do  this  or  that,  go  hero 


'  I  would  that  J  were  forty  years  younger.'  " 


"  r  Buiil  not  tha.b  I  wouLI  iis  tin 
Diiciiess,"  Joan  replied,  speukinj^  low.  "Yon 
say  you  saw  luu  jit  the  h^ht  in  the  courtyard 
out  there.  Tf  you  will  not  have  the  Duchess 
Joan  von  Ilohenstein,  what  say  yon  to  the 
Sparhawk's  Bccoud,  Johann  the  S-^uire  ?  " 


or  then:,  bccan-se  of  her  so  frairile  n.-putiitioii. 
She  may  do  needlework  or  embroider  altar- 
cloths,  but  she  must  not  shoot  with  a  pistolet 
or  ])lay  ^vitli  a  sword.  Well,  I  am  a  lady  ; 
ict  iiim  counter  it  who  durst.  And  I  cannot 
broider  altar-cloths,  and  ^^^(^^f^ — 
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T  can  shoot  with  any  man  at  the  fiyinj,^  mark. 
Slie  itiust  have  a  care  for  her  hon  jiir,  wliidi 
(poor,  ftickless  wretch  !)  will  be  Sinirclieij  if 
she  speaks  to  any  as  a  nuiii  s]>eaks  to  his 
fellows.  Faith  !  For  me  I  would  rather  die 
than  have  sncli  an  egj^-shell  repututioii. 
I  can  care  for  mine  own.  I  need  iioiie  to 
take  up  my  qiuirt'el.  If  ar]y  liave  a  word  to 
say  upon  tiie  repute  of  Joan  of  the  Sword 
— why,  let  him  say  it  at  the  point  of  her 
rapier." 

The  girl  stood  up,  tall  and  straight,  with 
her  liead  thrown  back  at  the  world,  with  an 
exact  and  striking  counterpart  of  the  defiance 
of  the  young  Dane  in  the  presence  of  his 
enemies  an  hour  before.  Dessauer  stood 
wavering.  With  qiiick  ta(;t  siie  altered  Iier 
tone,  and  with  a  suft  ae(^,'i)t  and  in  a  melting 
voice  she  said,  "  .-Vli,  let  me  eojiie.  Z  will 
make  sucii  a  ereditable  s(|niL-c  all  in  a  snic  of 
ijhie  and  silver,  with  jiisfc  a  toneli  of  a  juice 
upun  my  face  that  my  uld  nurse  knows  the 
secret  of." 

Still  Dessanor  stood  silent,  weighing 
dilliculties  and  chances. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  she  cried,  pursuing  her 
advantage,  "I  wiU  see  the  man  I  am  to 
many  as  men  see  him,  without  trappinjxs 
aud  furbelows.  And  if  you  will  not  talce 
nie,  by  my  faith  !  I  will  send  Werner  tiiere, 
whom  yoii  saw  lii^lit  the  Dane,  as  my  own 
envoy,  and  ^^o  with  him  as  a  pa;^'e.  On  the 
honour  of  ireiu-y,  my  fatlier,  1  will  !  " 

Von  Dessauer  c;i.pitiilaLed.  "  A  wilful 
woman  "—he  pniiled— "  a  wilful,  wilful 
Woman.  Well,  1  am  not  responsible  for 
aug'lit  of  this,  save  for  my  own  weakness  in 
permitting  it.  It  is  a  madcap  freak,  and  wo 
good  will  come  of  it." 

"  But  you  will  like  it !  "  she  said.  "  Oh, 
yes,  yon  will  like  it  very  nnich.  For,  yon  see, 
you  are  fond  of  madcaps." 


CHAPTER  V. 

JOIIASN  TnK  RllCRETARY. 

Ten  miles  outside  the  boundary  of  the 
httle  liili  state  of  Kemsberg,  the  embassage 
of  Plassenbnrg  was  met  by  another  cavalcade 
bearing  additional  instructions  from  the 
Prmeess  Helene.  The  loader  was  a  slender 
youth  of  middle  height,  the  accuracy  of 
whose  form  gave  eviileiice  of  much  agility. 
He  was  dark-skinned,  of  an  olive  com- 
plexion, and  with  black  hair  which  cm'led 
crisply  about  his  small  head.  His  eyes  were 
diirk  and  fine,  looking  straightly  and  boldly 
out  upon  ail  comers. 


With  him,  as  chiefs  of  his  escort,  wore 
those  two  silent  men  Jorian  and  Boris,  who 
bad  ridden  to  Plassenljurg  for  instructions. 
None  of  those  who  followed  Von  Dessauer 
had  ever  before  set  eyes  upon  this  youtii, 
who  came  wirli  fresh  despatches,  and,  in 
cousequenee,  ^i^reat  Wiis  the  consternation  and 
jnany  the  surmises  as  to  who  he  might  be  who 
stood  so  liiglt  in  favour  with  the  Prince  and 
Princess. 

But  his  very  first  words  made  the  matter 
clear. 

"Your  Excellency,"  he  said  to  llu!  Anilms- 
sador,  "I  bring  you  the  most  recent  in- 
structions from  their  Highnesses  Hugo  and 
Heleiie  of  Plasseultui'g.  They  si>journ  foi' 
the  Lime  being  in  the  ciLy  of  Tiiorn,  wliere 
they  build  a  new  puluee  for  themselves.  I 
was  brought  from  Hambneg  to  be  one  of 
the  master-builders.  1  ha.ve  skill  in  plans, 
and  I  bring  you  these  for  your  appi'oval  and 
in  Older  to  go  over  the  rates  of  cost  with 
you,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Plassenbui^  and  the 
Wolfsmark." 

Dessauer  took,  with  every  token  of  defer- 
ence, the  sheaf  of  papers  so  carefully  enwrapt 
and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  Plassenbnrg. 

"I  thank  you  for  ymir  diligence,  good 
master  ;ircliilecL,"  he  said,  ''1  shall  jjeruse 
these  a.t  my  leisure,  and,  f  doubt  not,  call 
upon  you  frcipiently  for  eNpUmatioiis." 

The  young  man  rode  on  at  hia  side, 
modestly  waiting  to  be  questioned. 

"  What  is  your  name,  sir  ?  "  asked  Von 
Dessauer,  so  tliat  all  the  escort  might  hear. 

"I  ara  called  Joiiann  Pyrmont,"  said  the 
youth  promptly,  and  with  engaging  frank- 
ness ;  "  my  father  is  a  Hambu^  merchant, 
trading  to  the  Spanish  ports  for  oil  and  wine, 
but  I  follow  him  not.  I  had  ever  a  turn  for 
drawing  and  tiie  art  of  design  !  " 

"Also  for  having  yoiu'  own  way,  as  is 
common  witii  tlie  young,"  said  the  Ambas- 
sailor,  smiling  shrewdly.  "So,  against  your 
father's  will,  you  apprenticed  youraelf  to  an 
architect  ?  " 

Tiic  young  man  bowed. 

"  Xay,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  my  good  father 
couhl  deny  me  nothing  on  which  I  had  set 
my  mind." 

"  Not  he,"  muttered  Dessauer  under  his 
breath  ;  "  no,  nor  anyone  else  !  " 

So,  bridle  liy  jingling  bridle,  they  rode  on 
over  the  interminable  plain  till  Kernsberg, 
with  its  noble  crown  of  towers,  became  first 
grey  and  afterwards  pale  blue  in  the  utmost 
distaiice.  Then,  like  a  Udl  ship  at  sea,  it  sank 
altogether  out  of  sight.  And  still  they  rode 
on  through  the  marshy  iwUows,  round 
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innumerable  little  wildfowl-haunted  lake- 
lets, and  over  the  sandy  roliinfr  dunes  to  the 
city  of  Courtlaud,  where  was  abidiiif^  the 
Prince  of  that  rich  and  noble  priueipality. 

II  had  been  a  favourite  seheitie  of  dead 
princes  of  Courtiand  to  unite  to  their  fat 
acres  and  populous  mercantile  cities  the 
hardy  mountaineers  and  pastoral  uplands  of 
Eemsherg.  But  though  Wilna  and  Court- 
land  were  infinitely  more  populous,  the 
Eagle's  Neat  was  ill  to  pull  down,  and 
hitherto  the  best  laid  plans  for  their  Union 
had  invariably  fallen  throiiijh.  But  there 
had  eonic  to  Joan's  father,  Henry  called  the 
Lion,  and  the  late  Prince  Michael  of  Oourt- 
land  a  better  thought.  One  had  a  daiijihter, 
the  other  a  son.  Neither  was  burdened  with 
any  law  of  succession,  Salic  or  other.  They 
held  their  domains  by  the  free  tenure  of  the 
sword.  They  could  leave  their  powere  to 
whomsoever  they  woidd,  not  even  the 
Emperor  havincj  the  right  to  say,  "  What 
doest  thon  ?  "  So  with  that  fratik  carelfjss- 
ness  of  the  ])rivate  feeliiijjs  of  the  individual 
which  has  ever  distinguished  great  politiciaus, 
they  decreed  that,  m  a  condition  of  succes- 
sion, their  male  and  female  heirs  should 
marry  each  (jtlier. 

This  bond  of  heritage-brotherhood,  as  it 
was  called,  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Emperor  in  full  Diet,  and  now  it  wanted  only 
that  the  Duchess  Joan  of  Holienstein  should 
be  of  s)ig%  in  order  that  the  provinces  might 
at  last  be  united  and  the  long  wars  of  high- 
land and  lowland  at  an  end. 

The  plan  had  taken  everything  into  con- 
sideration except  the  private  character  of  the 
persons  principally  affected,  Prince  Louis  of 
Courtiand,  and  the  young  Duchess  Joan. 

As  they  came  nearer  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Courtiand,  it  spreJid  like  u  metropolis  before 
the  eyes  of  the  embassy  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Plassenburg.  The  city  stretched 
from  the  rock  whereon  the  fortre^-palace 
was  built,  along  a  windy,  irregular  ridge. 
Innumerable  crow-stepped  gables  were  set  at 
right  angles  to  the  street.  Tiie  towers  of 
the  minster  rose  against  the  sky  at  the  lower 
end,  and  far  to  the  southward  the  palace 
of  the  Archbishop  cast  peaked  shadows 
from  its  many  towers,  walled  and  cinctured 
like  a  city  within  a  city. 

It  was  a  far-seen  town  this  of  Courtiand, 
populous,  prosperous,  defenced.  Its  clear 
and  broad  river  was  navigable  for  any  craft 
of  the  time,  and  ah-eady  it  threatened  to 
equal  if  not  to  outstrip  in  importance  the 
free  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League— so  far,at 
least,  as  the  trade  of  the  Baltic  was  concerned . 


Courtiand  had  long  been  considered  too 
strong  to  be  attacked,  save  from  the  Polish 
border,  while  the  adiiesiuu  of  Kernsberg, 
and  the  drafting  of  the  Duchess's  Imrdy 
fighting  mountaineers  into  the  lowland 
arm  would  render  the  princedom  safe  for 
many  generation. 

Pity  it  was  that  plans  so  far-reaching  and 
purposes  so  pohtic  should  be  dependent  upon 
the  whims  of  a  girl. 

But  then  it  is  just  such  whims  that  make 
the  world  interesting. 

***** 

It  was  tlic  last  day  of  the  famous  tourna- 
ment of  tlic  lilack  Eagle  in  the  princely  city 
of  Courtiand.  Prince  Louis  had  sent  out  an 
escort  to  bring  in  the  travellei-s  and  conduct 
them  with  honour  to  the  seats  reserved  for 
them.  The  Ambassador  and  High  Councillor 
of  Plassenburg  must  be  received  with  all 
olservance.  He  had,  he  gave  notice,  bi'onght 
a  secretary  with  bim.  For  so  the  young 
architect  was  now  styled,  in  order  togi\e  hitn 
an  official  position  in  the  miBsiou. 

The  Prince  had  also  sent  a  re(|uest  that  as 
this  was  the  day  upon  which  all  eombatants 
wore  plain  armour  and  jousted  unkno\vu, 
for  that  time  the  Ambi^sador  should  accept 
other  escort  and  excuse  him  coming  to  receive 
him  in  person.  They  would  meet  at  dinner 
on  the  morrow,  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace. 

The  city  was  arrayed  in  flaunting  bannere, 
some  streaming  high  from  the  lofty  towers 
of  the  cathedral,  while  others  (in  streets  into 
w'hich  the  wuids  came  only  in  pidTs)  more 
languidly  and  luxuriously  unfolded  them- 
selves, as  the  Black  Eagle  on  its  ground  of 
white  everywhere  took  the  air.  All  over  the 
city  a  galaxy  of  lighter  silk  and  bunting,  pen- 
nons, bannerettes,  parti-coloured  streamers  of 
the  national  colours  danced  becking  and 
bowing  from  window  and  roof -tree. 

Yet  there  was  a  curious  silence  too  in  the 
streets,  as  they  rode  towards  the  lists  of  the 
Blac'k  Eagle,  and  when  at  last  they  came 
within  hearing  of  the  hum  of  the  thousands 
gathered  there,  they  understood  why  the  city 
had  seemed  so  unwontedly  deserted.  The 
Courtlanders  surrounded  the  great  oval  space 
of  the  lists  in  clustered  myriads,  and  their 
eyes  were  bent  inwards.  It  was  the  crisis  of 
the  great  TneUe.  Scarcely  an  eye  in  all  that 
assembly  was  turned  towards  the  strangers, 
who  jKissed  quite  unobserved  to  tJieir  reserved 
pilaces  in  the  Prince's  empty  box.  Only  his 
sister  Margaret,  throned  on  high  as  Qn(!eri  of 
Beauty,  looked  down  upon  them  witli  interest, 
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seeing  that  they  were  men  who  came,  and 
that  one  at  least  was  youiif^. 

It  was  a  <ray  and  changeful  scene.  In  the 
brilliant  (layli^rht  of  Uie  lists  a  hnudred 
kiiif^hts  cliiirj^ed  and  ret^liargcd.  Those  who 
had  been  unhorsed  drew  their  swords  and 
attacked  witli  fnry  others  of  the  enemy  in 
like  case.  The  air  rosonndod  with  the 
clashing  of  steel  on  steel. 

Fifty  knights  with  white  i)!niTie8  on  their 
lielmets  hjwl  chai'ii'cd  fifty  ivcjiriiiir  lihck, 
the  cotnbat  still  rau:c(l.  't'hii  >:|i(iiil,s  nf  the 
p(iu|i]e  nin^'  in  the  ears  of  the  aniiiassador  of 
I'lasHcnbur^  and  Imh  sei^retitry,  as  tiiey  seateil 
theiuHeh'es  and  looked  down  njiou  tlie  tide 
of  oojiihat  over  the  flower-drupod  balustrades 
of  their  box. 

"  The  Hlaeks  lia\e  it !  said  Dessauer  after 
regai-diug  the  mlee  with  interest.  "We 
have  come  in  time  to  see  the  end  of  the  fray. 
Would  that  we  had  also  seen  the  shock  !  " 

And  indeed  the  lilacks  seemed  to  ha\-e 
i-nrrieil  all  before  tlu^jn.  They  wei'e  innstly 
Iiiu'uvr'  and  utrDiiger  bnilL  men,  kniii'lits dI'  tlie 
lanilwiinl  ]a-ovinees,  and  their  lairses,  ■,n'eal 
soliff-boned  Saxon  eliar<i-ers,  had  ijv  slie<'r 
\veight  boi'ne  their  way  thronj^ii  tiie  li^Hitec 
ranks  of  the  Baltic  kni^Lffiis '  on  tJie  \vhit,e 
lioi'ses. 

Not  Juore  than  haIf-a-<lozeu  of  these  were 
now  in  the  saddle,  and  all  over  the  field  were 
to  be  seen  black  knights  receiving  the  sub- 
mission of  knights  whose  broken  spears  and 
tarnished  plumes  showed  tiiat  tliey  had 
snccunibed  in  the  chai-ge  to  superior  weigiil. 
of  metal.  For,  so  sotni  m  a  kniglit  yielded, 
his  steed  becsnne  tlie  property  of  his 
victoi'iuits  foe,  and  lie  himself  was  either 
earrieil  or  limped  jis  liest  he  could  to  the 
p;i\ilion  of  liis  party,  there  to  re(uo\"e  his 
armour  and  seial  it  also  to  the  victor  -tn 
whom,  in  literal  fjict,  belonged  the  si>oils. 

Of  the  half-dozen  white  knights  who  still 
kept  up  the  struggle,  one  shone  pre-emini3nt 
for  dashing  valour.  His  charger  surged 
hither  and  thither  through  the  crowd,  hia 
spear  was  victorious  and  unbroken,  and  Llie 
boldest  opponent  thought  it  ])olitic  to  turn 
;i«ide  out  of  his  path.  Set  ujion  by  more 
than  ;i  seore  of  riders,  he  stili  managed  to 
evmle  tJiem,  and  even  \vjien_  ail  his  side  had 
sal)a]itted  and  he  alone  remained— at  the 
»fid  of  the  lists  to  which  he  had  been 
driven,  lie  made  him  rejuly  for  a  tinal 
f;iiarge  into  the  scarce  broken  array  of  his 
I'oes,  of  Mhom  more  than  twenty  remained 
still  on  horselmck  in  the  field. 

But  though  his  spear  struck  tme  in  the 
middle  of  his  immediate  antagonist's  shield 


and  this  opponent  went  down,  it  availed  the 
brave  white  knight  nothing.  For  at  the  same 
moment  half  a  score  of  lances  struck  him  on 
the  shield,  on  the  breastplate,  oti  the  vizor 
bars  of  his  helmet,  and  lie  fell  lieavily  to  the 
eixrth.  Nevertheless,  scarcely  had  lie  touched 
tliG  ground  when  lie  was  again  on  his  feet. 


"A  cliisHy  (;r(?|)]i('(i  1'iiir-hiiirwl  litiiuJ  was  ruveitloii." 


Swoi'd  in  hand,  he  stood  foi'  a  moment 
unscathed  inn)  inidauiitcd,  wiiile  his  foes, 
momentarily  disordered  by  the  energy  of 
the  ciia.rge,  reiuisd  in  tln;ir  ste&3s  ere  they 
could  return  to  the  attack. 

"Oh,  well  ridden!"  **f:reiitly  done  I " 
"  A  most  noble  knight !  "  These  were  the 
exclamations  which  came  from  all  pirts  of 
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the  crowd  which  surged  about  tiio  iiarritirs 
on  this  grca'.  day. 

"  I  would  that  I  were  domi  Inside  liim 
with  a  sword  in  ray  hand  also  !  "  said  the 
young  architectj  Johann  Pyrmont,  secretary 
of  the  embassage  of  Plassenburg. 

"  'Tis  well  you  are  where  you  are,  madcap, 
sitting  by  an  old  man's  side,  instead  of 
fightiuff  by  tliat  of  a  young  one,"  said 
Dessaner.  "  Else  then,  indeed,  the  bent 
would  he  on  fire."" 

But  at  this  moment  tlic  Princess  Margaret, 
sister  of  the  reigning  Prince,  rose  in  tier 
place  and  threw  down  tiie  truncheon,  which 
in  such  cases  stops  the  combat. 

"  The  black  knights  have  won,"  so  she 

gave  her  verdict,  "  but  there  is  no  need  to 
umiliate  or  injure  a  knight  who  has  fought 
so  well  against  so  many.  Let  the  white 
knight  come  hitlier — though  he  bo  of  tlie 
losing  side.  His  is  fche  reward  of  highest 
hononr.  Give  him  a  steed,  that  he  may 
come  and  receive  the  meed  of  bravest  in  the 
touruiiy  !  " 

The  knights  of  the  black  were  manifestly 
a  little  disappointed  that  after  their  victory 
one  of  their  opponents  should  be  selected  for 
honour.  But  there  was  no  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty. 
For  that  day  she  reigned  alone,  without 
council  or  diet  imperial. 

The  black  riders  had  therefore  to  be 
contented  with  their  general  victory,  which, 
indeed,  was  indisputable  enough. 

The  white  knight  came  near  and  said 
sometliing  in  a  low  voice,  unlieard  by  the 
general  crowd,  to  the  Princess. 

"  I  insist,"  she  said  aloud  ;  "  you  must 


unbehn,  tliat  all  may  see  the  face  of  liini  who 
hits  won  tlie  prize." 

Whereat  the  knight  bowed  and  undid  his 
helmet.  A  closely-cropped  fair-haired  head 
was  revealed,  the  features  clearly  chiselled 
and  yet  of  a  m^ive  beauty,  the  head  of  a 
marble  emperor. 

"  My  brother — you  !  "  cried  Margaret  of 
Courtland  in  astonishment. 

Tlie  voice  of  the  Princess  had  also  some- 
thing of  disappointment  in  it.  Clearly  she 
had  wislicd  for  some  other  to  receive  the 
honour,  and  the  event  did  not  please  her. 
But  it  was  otlicrwise  with  the  popiilaec. 

"  The  young  Prince!  The  young  Prince !" 
cried  the  people,  surging  impetuously  about 
the  barriera.  "Glory  to  the  noble  house  of 
Courtland  and  to  the  brave  Prince." 

The  Ambassador  looked  curiously  at  his 
secretary.  He  was  standing  with  eyes 
brilJiant  as  those  of  a  man  in  fever.  His 
face  paled  even  under  itsdnskytan.  Hisli]>s 
quivered.  He  had  straightened  himself  up 
as  brave  and  generous  men  do  when  they  see 
a  deed  of  bravery  done  by  another,  or  like  a 
woman  who  sees  the  man  she  loves  publicly 
honoured. 

"  The  Prince  !  "  said  Johann  Pyrmont,  in 
a  voice  hoarse  and  broken  ;  "  it  is  the  Prince 
himself." 

And  on  his  high  seat  the  State's  Coun- 
cillor, Leopold  von  Dessauer,  smiled  well 
pleased. 

"  This  turns  out  better  than  I  had 
Gxp;icted,"  he  said.  "  God  himself  favours 
the  drunkard  and  the  madcap.  Only  wise 
men  suffer  for  thcii"  sins--aye,  and  often  for 
those  of  other  people  as  well." 


{To  he  contimted.) 
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Oxr;  of  the 
principal 
causes  which, 
fi])art  from 
otiier  weifility 
considerations, 
]i;i\-e  so  csjicL-i- 
ally  ciulcareil 
thn  I'l'iiicci  and 
I*riii(;e««  of 
"Wales  to  tlie 
liearts  of  inil- 
liiiiiw  (if  pjiiglisli  men  and  wojneu 
satttci-ed  thronirhont  tlie  civilised 
world  is  the  siniph'eity  and  home- 
liness—if the  word  may  be  used 
without  disreapect— of  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  their  daily  lives. 
The  Prince  of  ^"^ales  is  not  one 
of  tiiose  potentates  who  }'ass  from 
one  uniform  to  anotliei"  with  the 
ra])idiLy  of  a  qnick  oiianj^o  arfci.st, 
and  wonld  invent  a  new  one  for 
eitcii  fresl)  occasion  rather  than 
appear  without   the   pomp  and 
])aiioply  of  symbolic  dress.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Prince  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  can  tnni 
away  from  all  the  pageantry  of 
the  Conrt,  aiid  in  the  tweed  suit 
a,nd  felt  hat  of  an  orditiary  Enj.'- 
lish  gentleman  ondeavonr  to  forget 
for  a  while  the  liunlens  and  re- 
s]X)npiI)ilit,ies  of  his  hii^ii  station. 

<.'f  the  Princess  it  may  lie  said 
fliat,  thoroQghly  as  she  fnJiils  tite 
duties  ol'  her  position  when  siie 
represents  the  Sovereign  at  the 
great  State  functions  of  the  year, 
and  fully  aa  she  may  enjoy  tlic 
gaieties  of  the  London  Season, 
she  is  even  happier  dnring  the 
weeks  which  she  spends  from 


time  to  time  at  Sandringluim  in  tlie  hosom 
of  her  family,  when  the  house -parties 
of  distinguished  visitors  have  ceased  for  a 
while,  and  she  is  free  to  devote  liersclf 
entirely  to  lier  own  private  tastes  and  ix'crea- 
tions,  like  any  other  lady  of  the  land.  In 
their  own  eiinnty  the  Prince  and  rriiieoss 
iiave  ]>layed  the  ]>art  of  great  Jam!owners 
and  good  neighbours  with  remarkable 
graciousness  and  sti-iking  Kiiccess.  They 
have  laid  aside  the  f.'xclusivo  traditions  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  and  jmt  themselves 
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forward  as  the  chief  representatives  of  the 

democratic  spirit  of  the  age  which  has  pene- 
trated all  ranks  of  tlie  social  system.  It  is 
well  known  that  tlicir  tactful  and  gnicions 
domeanonr  as  liost  and  liostrss  at  their  own 
country  seat  has  eoiH-iliaU'd  into  warm  parti- 
sanship some  wlio  were  at  one  time  disposed  to 
be  hostile  to  the  dynasty. 

It  is  only  natural,  tJierefore,  to  expect 
that  the  old-fashioned  customs  and  festivi- 
ties of  the  Christmas  season,  the  traditions 
of  goodwill  to  all,  and  of  bonnty  or  charity 
to  humbler  and  pooier  neighbours  and 
dependents,  would  ajipeal  ospeeiaHy  t<>  natures 
of  this  kind.  Ad  a  matter  of  the 
Prince  anil  Princess  of  Wales  have  for 
years  spent  their  Christmas  at  Sandruigham 


only  too  glad  to  send  down  consignments 

of  goods  to  Sandringham  in  order  that  the 
family  may  be  able  to  supplement  their  pre- 
vious purcluk'ieH.  Great  boxes  of  Christmas 
cards  arrive  for  inspection  and  selection. 
Present-giving  is  as  nmcli  cherished  an  insii- 
tnttou  in  the  Danish  family  as  in  our  own, 
and  on  thc!  Pi-ineess's  account  costly  and  well 
chosen  gifts  journey  to  the  Amalienborg 
Palace  at  Copenhagen,  the  Castle  of  (Satchina 
in  Russia,  the  Koyal  Palace  at  Athens,  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  vilbi  on  the  Lake 
of  Gmunden ;  while  the  various  cousins, 
nephews  and  nieces,  and  the  whole  troop  of 
relations  on  both  sides  by  blood  or  nairriage, 
are  remembered  in  some  way  or  other. 
Many  of  these  tokens  have  to  be  sent  out 


in  good  old-fashioned  style,  uniting  all  tlie 
ndghty  feasting,  the  sports  and  merriment, 
the  decorative  use  of  flowers  and  evergreens 
which  trace  back  through  centuries  of  oui" 
history  past  the  Christian  story  into  Druidi- 
cal  mists,  to  the  pretty  customs  of  the 
Christmas  tree,  with  ite  adornment  of  tinsel, 
flags,  crackers,  and  flaring  tapers,  and  the 
midnight  invocation  of  Santa  Glaus,  which 
were  brought  over  from  Germany  by  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  so  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  children  of  these  islands. 

For  some  time  l)Bfore  the  actual  anni- 
veraary  there  is  a  stir  of  preparation  about 
the  house.  Most  of  the  jiresents,  especially 
the  more  costly  ones,  have  been  purchased  in 
London  beforehand,  but  the  tradesmen  by 
appointment  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  are 


some  days  in  advance,  so  that  they  may  aj'iave 
])unctual]y  in.  time  for  Christmas  morning. 
Then  tliere  aj'c  the  numerous  letters  wliich 
must  be  written,  and  telegrams  wiiich  have 
to  be  sent.  It  would  surprise  the  stranger 
to  see  the  enormous  number  of  orange 
envelopes,  which  begin  to  arrive  at  quite  an 
early  date,  and  continue  to  pour  in  even  on 
Christmas  Day  itself.  Tlusy  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  from  relaii(Mis,  ffiemJs, 
former  dependents,  public  bodies,  pul)lic  men, 
and  even  total  strangers  who  are  a])parently 
impelled  by  some  irresistible  impulse  to  tele- 
graph their  good  wishes  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Very  often  there  is  a  curi(ms  temper- 
ing of  loyalty  and  respect  by  economy, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  the  address. 
Presents  of  all  kinds,  mo^^^^^^rouglit 
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by  liaiifl,  by  mil,  or 
jiiin^ol  post  ffuiii  all 

othei's,  a  very  inirr- 
rstiti,<,'  coMKiii-nnirnt 
;irri\  i.'^  I'r'dui  t  In- 
Kitval  kilcliriis  .-il, 
Wiiids'ir  nil  lirhalf 
ol'  tin?  <,|iic(iii.  Wln'ri 
this  iri  opemiil  it 
pmvcs  to  coiitiiiii  a 
smal!  Jiioiint^iiii  di' 
the  jrixial  Aljiine 
i'aii|j:(!  of  Iioyal  jiluiu 
pudding,  u  liii::. 
savniiry  \v<io(h:ork 
]>i(',  a  liracr  nf  vi.'ar- 
iili!  fyirui'ls  w  iiicli 
i'nriii  pari  nf  i.hc 
amiiiai  ti'ibnlt;  \\\\iv\\ 
the  Qiioeii  takes 
from  the  swan  com- 
muin'ties  of  tho 
Tbamos,  iiml  a  i^i'i'at 
boar's  head  invpai'iMi 
ftccoi-diiij,'  f,.o  tlie 

Windsor  rei;i|)e  and  rei)dored  ferociously 
attractive  with  bristling  tusks  and  eucochi- 


V,  A  N'  i)  i:  i  >■  i:  u  \  .^r  r  n  r  nv  n. 

I'hot:  hi/         Ji,  lvr>.hiiil,ii,n. 


iiealed  <j,-U!us.  Il  may  \k:  ima^diial  that  tiie 
flood  of  presents  does  not  pass  by  little 
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PniicG  Edwiinl,  liis  brothev,  and  sistei', 

"witlioiif,  )ea\in,L^  a  \t!ry  considcraMc  il(.'|insit 
t'ov  iiicir  lieui'iit.  'I'ovh  ol'  all  kinds  cnine 
ill,  aliiiust  as  ii'  i\\i:\v  wri'e  a  widi'sprcad 
coiispinicy  to  pfuvulu  the  Li'iu  wiLii  stuck 


H.R.lI.  THE  I'ltlNTE  OF  WALKS  IN 

I'hoti)  l-y  liiisse'l  c£  .SiiHS,  Ikihi'.r 

in  triide  for  suttiii.i^  ii])  a  T-owIIut  Aii^aili' 
on  their  own  iicconut.  Xciie  of  tlui  ])any. 
moreover,  arc  jimre  intensely  interested 
in  the  plum  pud  liiif;,  the  Christmtw  tree, 
the  decoratMm,  the  presents,  the  crackei"a, 
and,  above  all,  the  li,;r|ilcd  tajiei-K,  tlian  tlie 
three  youngest  members  ;  and  the  ladies  of 


the  honsehold  find  that  their  own  pleasure 
ill  the  ciistdiiis  (if  Christinas  lias  rereiwd  a 
kcrii  stiiniihis  since  they  have  had  llie  juv 
itl'  wiliH'ssiiin;  itnil  (■iiroiinm'iiii;-  die  dcli^'hi  <if 
tlte  etiikireii  uf  York  and  liie  two  httle  lassies 

oF  the  house  of 
I)  II  it 

\\.\v\)-  In  llie 
week  tlic  head 
f^aidener  sends 
in  se\x'ral  loads 
of  evcrjrieensfdr 
the  deriii-atiuii  of 
the  huiise,  at 
wiiirh  tiic  l*i'iii- 
eess  uf  \\  ales  and 
I'rineesK  VirlDriu 
not  oidy  pieside, 
but  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the 
work,  as,  indeed, 
they  do  in  tlie 
adornnientof  the 
Chiireli  nf  sr. 
Afary  .\km-(la- 
leiie,  Saiidrin-j;- 
liain,  where  (.he 
fainiiy  will  at- 
tend divine  Bcr- 
viceonC'hi-iwtiiias 
HI  o  r  n.  T  h  e  n 
there  is  t  ii  e 
chousing  of  the 
y  o  n  n  <(  f  i  r  s — 
carefully  selected 
some  time  back 
and   trained  for 

tlie  jiur|H»S(  

wii  irii  are  tu  Iiear 
t!ie  load  of  pres- 
ents and  trim- 
inini^s  for  (he 
hniist'-pai'ty  and 
the  household, 
and  in  the  set- 
ting out  of  these 
riiristmas  trees 
Uie  I'riiieess  of 
Wales,  her  two 
(hiiiLHiI.ers,  and 
llic  Dneliess  of 
"I'nrk,  take  the 
keenest  interest.  Forinrrlv.  \\lieii  they  were 
all  younger  and  Prineess  Maud  was  iiiiniaT'rIed, 
it  Wits  the  youngest  of  the  Prince's  danirliters 
who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  all  the  ]u-e|>ar- 
ations,  who  led  the  laughter  and  provided 
half  the  fun.  Lsist  year,  however,  the  Princess 
spent  her  Christ^^j^^^^lpyt^^ountry, 
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and  at  tbe  time  at  which  I  write  it  is  not 

known  whether  she  wiU  be  ai>]!>  to  rejoioo  her 
family  with  her  presence  at  Christuias-tinie, 
or  will  follow  the  precedent  established  in 
last  December. 

ByChristnia^  Eve,  howcver,the  h(niBe-party 
will  be  complete.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  P"'ife,  the  Tiiidies  Alexandra  and  Victoria 
Duff,  wil!  !ia\-e  itrri\-ed  and  settled  down  in 
the  big  suite  of  rooms  which  is  prepared  for 
them.  The  Duke  arid  Duchess  of  York, 
Prince  Edward,  Prince  George,  and  the  tiny 
Princess  Victoria  Mary  will  have  moved  in  a 
body  from  York  Cottaee.    Tf  Prince  and 
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Princess  Charles  of  Denmark  are  in  Euf^land 
they  will  have  driven  over  from  Ap]ileton, 
and  the  [ii'etliest  flower  of  the  tree  will  be  once 
more  bluonihi^^  on  the  niitive  stem.  There 
may  be  a  cousin  from  overseas,  or  a  brother 
of  the  Duchess  of  York,  to  swell  the  list, 
but  the  itiirty  i^  as  a  rule  strictly  limited  to 
the  family  and  the  household.  Sir  Francis 
KuoUys  and  Sir  Di.^htou  Probyn,  who  may 
be  described  as  the  Prince's  right  and  left 
hand  men,  will  be  of  the  number,  and  the 
Royal  ladies  would  not  be  happy  without 
Miss  KuoUys,  of  whom  they  are  very  fond, 
and  who  is  a  great  authority  on  Christmas 


customs  and  decorations,  Sometimes,  too,  the 
Prince,  with  that  warniuess  of  lieart  which  is 
his  marked  characteristic,  w  ill  iiisist  that  some 
foruier  governor,  or  tutor,  or  lady  wlio  ii;is 
lieeu  concerned  in  the  trainui;^  of  his  childrcu, 
and  who  would  otherwise  sjicud  a  lonely 
Christmas,  shall  come  and  join  the  nicrry 
gathering  assendiled  at  S;uidriu^diam,  ;iiid  it 
may  be  imagined  that  this  considerate  kind- 
ness is  prothictive  of  mucli  real  happiness. 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  festal  programme 
begins  with  a  distribution  of  beef  to  the 
labourers,  workmen,  and  cotta^'crs  past  work, 
on  'the  Sandriugham   estate.      Tliis  takes 
place  in  the  carriage- 
room  of  the  iioyal 
mews.    Most  of  the 
house-pjirty  are  pre- 
sent to  witness  tlie 
ceremoiiy,  and  the 
Pi-iuecss  usually 
Iciuls  off  with  a  few 
kind  words  to  the 
old  people  as  they 
api>roaoh    in  turn. 
The  j(mits  average 
(ucr  six  pounds,  but 
tliey   are  arranged 
according  to  the 
number  in  each 
fanu'ly.    The  recipi- 
ents conif  up  to  tlic 
table  in  the  order  of 
their  parishes,  and 
till!   number,  as  a 
nile,  is  over  three 
hundred.  Usually 
procccdiTigs  end  by 
someone    of  the 
veterans  ])roposiug 
three  cliccrs  for  Liie 
Royal  givei's  of  the 
bounty.    The  e\'cu- 
ing  is  the  time  when 
gifts  are  eschanged 
in  the  family  and  tlie  Christmas  trees  are 
exhibited.    The  presents  show  a  great  deal 
of  love  and  forethoufrht,  for  they  arc  of  the 
useful  and  dcsiraliie  kind.       Ex'ucLly  what-  I 
have  want.od  for  a  lung  time,"  occurs  to  tlie 
min<!  (.if  the  lucky  receiver.     Very  often 
several  mcndiers  of   tlic   faTuilv   unite  to 
delight  another  with  a  valuable  ^nft.  Jewel- 
lery, costly  furs,  a  fine  IJroadwood  grand 
piano,  horsta,  dogs,  have  from  time  to  time 
figured  among  the  Christmas  offerings.  The 
ladies  find  that  the  Prince  docs  not  forget 
the  feminine  love  of  sweets.    Tbe  best  fon- 
dants and  inarron^^lgc^^  taste. 


II.IJ.II.  nil':  1'1!1N('I':SH  OF  WALKS. 

niilohy  W.  <C-      llfimie'j,  Kl'Urn  Sirret. 
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Christmas  Day  begins 
with  the  children,  whu, 
when  they  have  got  (i\'er 
the  first  transports  of  de- 
light at  tlie  charming  pres- 
ents that  Santa  Clans  has 
apparently  broiight  them — 
that  is,  if  (.■liiidn.'U  nuwadays 
do  l)C'li(.'vc  ill  (.lie  (ieritiati 
fi;iiiit,  and  do  not  p]'i\  at(.'ly 
discuss  the  ]>Mint  wlieLlier 
the  mysterious  inidiii^Hit 
dispenser  of  tuys  is  not 
"  really  mother  "-  indulire 
in  a  wild  rush  round  tlie 
house  to  say  "  Merry  Christ- 
mas" to  the  "grown-ups" 


T  H  K    1-  U  I  N  C  K  S  fi  S    i>  A  I  K  T. 

Photo  bij  Ralph,  Dersingham. 


TIIK  KENSKLS. 
Pkoi'i  by  T.  Fall,  Balcer  Street. 


TIIK  IIOMK  FAUM. 

I'hato  by  Raljpk,  Dersingkam. 


and  to  lie  hug<jed  liy 
loviiifr  anus  in  re- 
turn, lliviiu;  S('r\"ice 
is  licld  at  St.  Mary 
Magdalene":;,  and  is 
attended  by  all  the 
house-party,  the 
suiU'S,  ami  Uh.'  (io- 
mestic  household. 
Tlie  church  is  an  old 
one,  which  has  been 
twice  restored  and 
tMilari^iid  by  the 
Prince.  It  is  ^^ener- 
ailv  ijnite  lilk'il  by 
Lho  liouwhold  and 
outdoor  staff.  The 
lioyai  uartj^occupy 
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carved  Oii.k  mM.s^  h\  (Ik;  and  tlio  rosL  Hit 

lit  the  biK^k.  I'liii  sui'victi  is  conducted  by 
Oiiimii  rrciicrick  .IIci'\'cy,  Uoctovof  Sjindring- 
liaiii,  (|)uceir«  ('lia])l!tin,  and  I'rivaU;  l)oinoFiti(; 
C!ia]ilaiii  Ui  the  J*rin.cc  of  Wales.  lie  is 
iiKsisU'd  in  tlie  dioral  ]ia.i'ts  by  an  i;\ecllrat 
clini)'  C(ini]"iscil  nl  sdiiKil  cliiltii'i'ti  und 
nit'rnln_'rs  I'f  tlie  shilT.  The  Clifislnias  ciinili^ 
are  <:lniKi'ii  by  Uin  I'rincrss,  and  >l)e  nsn;i]lv 
includes.  "  ii;irk  1  ilie  Herald  An,i,a-ls  Sin.i^.'" 
Al'ler  ser\iee  llure  is  i\  wnW  lo  tiie  sUdjleR 
and  i!ie  kennels.  in  ilie  lafXer  there  are 
some  seventy  <'i'  ei,u:ii(y  dn'rs.  inelnding  Ijiiska, 
tlie  Hiljerian  sleigli-doi,',  wliic^li  was  a  present 
from  the  Oxar,  After  Inncli,  if  there  should 
haiipun  to  lie  ice,  the  party  will  iro  skatinii'  on 
the  lake  -the  l*riii(;ess  Indn^  esperiitlly  Um\ 
of  tins  exrreise  ■  or  ;i  l)ieyrlj^  ride  may  be 
planneil.  A  I'avnnriie  nniusmient  afti/r  tea. 
is  Ln  adjourn  lo  ihe  Anicriean  bnw lin,*j:-all('y. 
At  tlii^^  pasMUH'  Llie  Ihiki'  nf  \i>yV  is  ;ni  adept. 

'I'lie  eriiwnin'j;  ecrenidny  (if  the  day  is,  of 
course,  the  Chcistinas  dinner,  at  wiiicii  all 
the  ladies  apjiear  in  the  i,n'andest  Icniif  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  ''J'lie  I'rinei^ss  often 
weiU'S  the  gi"oat  necklace  ol'  bridiants  and 
opals  whicli  was  presented  to  her  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  and  cost  £10,000. 


Till!  <:amr  i.audkk. 


TIIK  IMdNeKSS  OK  WAI.E«  ANH  IIKK  FAVOL-IIITK  DiMgSteCi  by 

I'hatu  hy  T.  l^V,  Haktr  Street. 
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The  dining-room  is  n 
fine  Siiloon,  witli  a 
carved  and  fretted  r(  lof. 
Tlie  walls  are  pa.n('lied 
with  large  yiieces  of 
tapestry,  sei  in  gilded 
frames.  Tiie  table  is 
arranged  so  that  the 
Prince  and  Princess 
face  each  other  in  the 
middle.  The  side- 
board is  ]o:ided  with 
massive  plate.  Kore 
and  tliere  festoons  of 
evergr-eons,  relieved  by 
the  fiare  of  searlet 
berries,  add  a  festal 
touch  to  the  whole. 

Later  in  the  week  a 
house-party  arrives  for 
New  Year's  Day,  which 
is  kept  with  high 
festiviti^  of  a  more 


public  kind.  This 

year,  u  ti  !i  a  pp  i  1  y, 
Oltristmas  at  Sand- 
ringliaiii  will  of  sad 
necessity  he  rolilicd  of 
iniieh  of  i(,s  ivoiitrd 
gaiety  by  I'eason  of  tiie 
nioni'nitig  for  the  late 
Queen  of  Benmurk, 
the  beloved  mother  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales. 
There  are  wounds  that 
time  alone  can  heal, 
but  tlie  heartfelt  syiu- 
jiathy  ivhieli  ■\vill  tin's 
year  iind  its  plaee 
in  tlui  Oliristjnas 
wishes  of  the  English 
people  for  the 
Princess  in  her  day  of 
mourning  will  foi-m, 
at  least  a  message  of 
comfort. 


PKIHCB  ALBERT  OP  YOBK. 
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WriA,  Owen. 


AS  we  steamed  out  of  tlie  depot,  J 
gliuiced  iit  ilic  naiin;  of  tiie  place  : 
"New  HaiTogate,"  I  read.  The 
name  certFiiinly  did  not  strike  me  as  appro- 
priate. I  had  stityed  at  HaiTOgate  in  the 
Old  Country,  and  anything  more  unlike  it 
in  the  Stat^  I  had  scarcely  seen  than  this 
town  of  chimneys,  of  fiictories  and  ware- 
houses, of  steam  and  smoke. 

I  gave  expR'S^ioT!  to  my  tlioiiglits  to  tiie 
iodivi<lual  who  liad  just  entered  and  taken 
the  seat  opposite  me,  and  whose  genei'al 
appearance  suggested  tlie  late  Victor  Eni- 
mauuel  out  on  a  l^ank  Holiday. 

"Wal,  cert'nly,"  he  replied,  "it  does 
seem  a  bad  fit  for  a  name,  unless  you  luippen 
to  know  pertic'lers,  but  1  reckon  that  when 
you've  assimilated  the  nat'ral  hist'ry  of  the 
city,  you'll  say  it's  a  pretty  handy  designation. 
P'raps  you'd  like  to  hear  a  few  details.  You 
might  call  "em  unusual  without  e.\agi>-era.tin'."' 
"Thank  you,"  J  replied.  "I  should  lie 
interested  in  liearing  them,  if  it  is  not 
troubling  you  too  much." 

"Not  at  all,  Colonel  :  Tm  Deputy-Mayor 
of  New  Harrogate,  and  1  take  it  iis  part  of 
my  official  duties  to  enligliteu  straugei-s  on 
our  hist'ry.  1  reckon  there  ain't  many  spots 
on  United  States  territory  that  have  such  a 
record. 

'*  I  s'pose  I'd  better  sfcirt  at  the  beginnin', 

say  fifteen  years  ago.  Maybe  you're  surprised 
to  leaj-n  we  go  baclv  so  far  Jis  tliat.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  sir,  New  Harrogate  was  not 
born  yesterday,  but  fifteen  years  ago  or 


thereabouts  its  site  was  a  howlin'  wilderness, 
populated  chiefly  by  coyotes,  au'  trains  ran 
from  Minneapolis  to  Tontine  City  without  a 
stop. 

"Q'horcwas  a  coon  at  Tontine — secretary 
or  sometliin'  at  the  Museum  there — who'd 
got  an  almighty  craze  for  inventin*  things 
nobody  oughter  want,  an'  discoverin'  ohjec's 
that  Providence  cert'nly  intended  to  keep 
dark.  "Wal,  one  diiy,  Silas — his  nanie  was 
Silas  I*.  Ciiruu-  camped  fmt  on  the  site  of 
New  Harrogate  witii  a  uote-book  and  a  !)aro- 
iTieier.  Oniy  Silas  knew  what  he  eontemphited 
jindiii'  :  bnt  he  stayed  ther  three  days  witli- 
pnt  drop[>in"  on  it.  He  had  liis  own  liquor 
an'  jirovisions  with  him,  so  was  sorter  in- 
dependent of  Nayter;  but  jest  iiefore  he 
struck  liis  tent  lie  had  a  drink  from  a  spring 
that  bnlibled  outer  the  ground  hard  by. 
Silas  had  pretty  well  roughed  it  in  all  p'hits  of 
the  couipitss,  an'  he  weren't  what  you'd  call 
]iertie'ler  ;  so  wlum  he  said  that  spriug  water 
was  nasty,  yon  might  Uike  liis  word  for  it 
you  woiildiTt  have'  cottoned  to  it  yerself. 
He  threw  tlie  rest  of  the  lii]iior  away,  an' 
then  went  on  to  sample  another  spring  a 
little  further  off.  If  that  lirst  <me  Wiis  nasty, 
tlie  se(;ond  one  was  ahont  thirty-two  times 
worse.  Silas  tasted  it,  an'  then  pnt  his 
glass  down  in  a  hurry.  He  was  tnrnin'  away, 
when  suddeidy  a  thought  occurred  to  him. 
He  filled  a,  bottle  from  one  stream,  an'  a 
bottle  from  another ;  an'  that's  all  he 
brought  home  along  with  his  note-book  an' 
barometer. 
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"  Silas  warn't  long  in  discoverin'  what  was 
in  those  two  bottles,  Colonel,  an'  if  he'd  had 
his  head  screwed  on  right,  he'd  have  bonght 

the  whole  claim  wltcre  tliose  springs  were. 
He  conld  have  got  it  clieap,  sir,  -an'  as  a 
result  of  that  bit  of  spccalatin'  he  could 
have  had  a  house  iu  Fifth  Avenue  that 
would  have  raade  Jacob  Astor  an'  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  turn  green  with  envy.  He  could 
have  done  that,  an'  run  his  yacht,  an' 
chummed  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  an'  married  a  duchess, 


pins  to  tlie  Britisli  Harrogate  waters  ;  and 
if  you  wanted  to  be  cured  of  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, lumbago,  sciatica,  an'  liver  complaint, 
all  you  had  to  do  was  to  camp  out,  as  he'd 
done,  an'  go  through  a  course  of  magnesia 
an'  sulphur  water. 

"The  very  day  he  mentioned   it,  two 

grospectors  set  out  for  the  vicinity  Silas  had 
esiguated,  an'  before  the  month  was  oiit 
there  was  an  hotel,  a  newspaper  office,  an'  a 
pump-room  there ;  an'  finger-posts  all  the 
country  round,  labelled,  '  This  way  to  New 
Harrogate  :  Go  an'  be  cured,' 
"  I  reckon  it  was  a  pretty  good  discovery, 


that  of  Silas  Cornu's.  I  don't  know  that  he 
had  a  better  find  in  all  his  life.  Tontiners 
began  to  believe  in  him  a  bit  when  they  saw 
what  a  bouncin'  success  New  Harrogate  was 
turnin'  out.  In  three  months  it  was  a 
fashionable  waterin'  place  in  ftdl  swing, 
Tijcy  were  buildin'  baths  snpericn"  to  any  in 
tlie  New  World,  an'  the  waters  were  adver- 
tised all  over  the  States  as  curin'  pretty  well 
every  known  or  unknown  disease  you  could 
mention  exoeptin'  toothache. 

"  I  went  there  the  followin'  year  myself. 
Not  that  I  was  sufferin'  from  anythin' 
pertic'ler,  but,  like  a  lot  of  other  folk,  I 
wanted  to  have  a  good  time  of  it  in  a  quiet 
sorter  way.  An'  I  had  it,  too,  Colonel,  for 
New  Harrogiite  was  a  real  bang-up  place 
fur  folk  tliat  (iidn't  run  on  liquor  an' 
gamblin'  saloons. 

"  Ye  started  the  day  at  six-thirty,  when 
the  band  commenced  })layin',  an'  ye  Loolv  yer 
first  dose  of  waters  in  tiie  pump-room  to  the 
sound  of  the  "  Lost  Chord  "  or  some  other 
funeral  tune — they  always  played  slow  music 
before  breakfast  at  New  Harrogate.  Then 
ye  had  a  walk  roun'  the  gardens  an'  looked 
at  yer  neighbours  an'  their  daughters,  an' 
then  back  agin  for  another  ten  or  fourteen 
ounces  of  sulphur  as  maybe.  Ye  took 
magnesia  at  eleven  to  a  military  march,  an' 
a  batit  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  band  was 
runnin'  on  waltzes.  I  found  the  Aix  Douche 
fitted  in  best  with  the  music,  an'  1  liad  one 
every  day.  In  tlic  eveniu'  after  dinner  ye 
went  to  the  Spa  Concert  Room,  where  there 
was  singing'  an'  conjurin',  an'  the  band  ■ 
played  polkas.  At  ten,  when  ye  saw  a  gallop 
in  the  conductor's  eye,  they  cleared  you  out, 
an'  ye  went  to  bed. 

*'  It  was  a  simple  sorter  wickedness,  that 
New  Harrogate  bizness,  but  folk  took  to  it 
amazin',  women  'specially.  It  was  a  far-ofr 
cry  to  Saratoga,  ye  see,  an'  ye  could  show  off 
yer  gowns  jest  as  well  at  New  Harrogate. 

"  I  liked  the  place  so  well  I  went  there 
agin  in  the  fall  of  the  followin'  year  to  finish 
up  a  drivin'  spin  I'd  been  takin'.  I  drove 
inter  the  town  one  evenin',  an'  I  never  was 
more  astonished  in  my  life.  Instead  of  the 
hummin'  crowd  I'd  seen  there  the  year  before, 
there  wasn't  even  a  boy  in  the  streets,  I  say 
streets,  but  there  wasn't  a  durned  street  in 
the  pia(;e.  There  was  the  baths  an'  the 
bandstand  in  one  clump,  an'  a  single  row  of 
boardin'-houses  in  another,  an'  that  was  all. 
The  intervenin'  space  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
stump  ends  an'  roots  of  the  city  I'd  known. 

"  I  was  jest  about  dazed  at  the  sight.  I 
hitehed  my  mare  outer  ^^^^^^d,  an' 
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walked  lip  the  steps  inter  the  baths.  The 
ticket  biiruiiu  was  empty.  There  wasn't  a 
soul  to  be  seen. 

"  1  went  down  a  pissaf^e,  an'  at  the  end  of 
it  I  found  a  man  eatiu'  sandwiches. 

"  ITc  seemed  sorter  surprised  to  see  me. 
'  What  do  ye  want  ?  '  he  said. 

"  *  I  want  an  ALx  Douche  to  start  with,*  I 
rephed. 

" '  P'raps  the  Kissingen  Spray  wouldn't 
do  ?  '  he  said,  sarcastic  like. 
" '  It  wouldn't.' 
" '  Nor  the  Russian  Yapour  ? ' 
"'No.' 


"  '  Why,  man,  there  ain't  no  Ais  Douches, 

nor  Sprays,  nor  Vapours,  nor  Packs  left  in 
the  pi]M^s.  There  ain't  a  drop  of  water  on 
tap.  Tlie  springs  lia.\-e  ^n'ven  out — dried  up, 
the  whole  l)'il!n'  lot  of  'em.' 

"  -(iivi^n  out  ?' 

"  '  Run  dry.' 

"  '  When  ? '  I  asked,  pretty  well  thunder- 
struck. 

" '  About  three  months  ^o.  Clean  cut 
off.  We've  never  been  able  to  pump  a  drop 
into  the  tanks  since.  Silas  Cornn  came 
down  an'  tried  all  sorts  of  fakements,  but  it 
warn't  no  blamed  use  ;  those  springs  won't 


"  'It  was  a  simple  sorter  wickedness." 


" '  Nor  the  Homburg  Pack,  nor  the  Electric 
Needle  ?  I  can  recommend  the  Electric 
Needle,  stranger.' 

" '  Youn^j  man,'  1  f^aid,  '  I  won't  have  the 
electric  needle,  even  on  your  recomniendation, 
nor  yet  the  magnetic  pin,  nor  the  hypnotic 
scissors.  I  asked  for  the  Aix  Douche,  an'  if 
ye  don't  mind  I'll  have  that.' 

"  '  Ye  don't  mean  to  say  ye're  serious  ? '  he 
said,  pnttm'  his  sandwiches  down. 

"  *  Of  course  I  am.  I've  come  all  the  way 
from  Yellowstone  Park  fur  the  treatment, 
anyway.' 


listen  to  reason  nohow,  so,  as  tiie  waters  seem 
to  have  gone  away  fur  good,  they've  taken 
the  city  buildin's  on  to  Tontine.' 

"  I  iiad  heard  of  folk  movin'  odd  houses 
before,  an'  even  hotels,  but  never  of  a  city 
bein'  shifted. 

"'They've  not  moved  the  whole  place, 
have  they  ?'  I  said. 

" '  That's  jest  what  they  have  done. 
Senator.  Thev're  short  of  general  accommo- 
dation at  Tontine,  an'  Silas  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  way  outer  the  difficulty  to  cart 
New  Harrogate  ther.  They  raised  ■  fourteen 
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streets,  the  theatre,  tliree  banks,  the  city  hiill 
an'  a  couple  of  meetiu'  houses  with  jack- 
screws,  an'  put  rollers  underneath,  an'  staiied 
across  the  plains  ivith  'em  a  fortnight  ago, 
headed  by  the  Msiyor  an'  the  municipal  band. 
They  air  retTirniii'  fur  the  baths  an'  the 
bandstand,  an'  those  few  oddments  outside, 
as  soon  iis  tliey  get  the  main  lot  fixed  up. 
There's  no  great  call  fur  baths  an'  bandstands 
in  Tontine  jest  now,  or  they'd  have  taken 
the  whole  show  at  once' 

"  '  Will,'  said  f,  '  J'm  sorry  the  waters  gave 
out,  fur  1  found  those  Aix  Donebcs  soothin'. 
I  s'pose  you  can  put  me  np  fur  the  night  in 
one  of  these  boxes  ? '  glancin'  at  the  many 
doors  around.    *  Have  ye  accommodation  fur 


NEW 
HARROCATE 
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my  mare,  as 
she  hasn't 
brought  her 
own  four- 
poster  with 
her  ? ' 

*"I  can 
fix  her  up  in 
a  lean-to  at 
the  back. 
Judge,'  he 
answered, 
'an'  you  can 
have  yer 
ch'ice  here. 
You  can 
sleep  in  a 
sulphur 
bath,  or  in 
the  Russian 

Vaponr,  or  on  the  shampooin'  slab  of  the 
Turkish  bath.  The  coolin'  room  would  have 
been  a  likely  spot  fur  you,  but  they've  taken 
all  the  (touches  on  to  Tontioc  fur  the  State 
penitentiary  there.' 

"  I  had  a  pretty  mixed  collection  to  choose 
from,  an'  after  a  tour  round  I  settled  on 
makin'  my  bed  at  the  bottom  of  a  sulphur 
bath.  It  was  a  good,  ro(jmy  bath,  an'  when 
I'd  put  pillows  an'  blankets  an'  sheets  at  the 
bottom,  it  was  as  comfortable  as  you'd  need. 

"  r  wjis  pretty  well  tired  when  I  went  to 
bed,  fur  I'd  had  a  long  drive  an'  the  weather 
was  stifiin'  hot.  I  knew  I  should  sleep  that 
night,  an'  I  wam't  mistaken.    I  slept  right 


through  till  1  a.m.,  when  I  someluiw  got  the 
impression  I'd  been  buried  alive  at  sea,  an' 
the  water  was  comin'  into  the  casket.  I 
struggled  hard  to  keep  it  back,  an'  awoke. 
It  took  me  a  second  or  two  to  certify  my 
dream  wasn't  true,  fur  the  water  was  pourin' 
over  me.  At  last  I  surmised  the  springs 
were  rnniiin'  full  time  ag'iu ;  anyway,  the 
bath  was  fillin'. 

"  I  jumped  out  pretty  smartly.  There 
was  the  sonn'  of  runiiin'  water  everywhere, 
fur  all  the  taps  had  been  left  on  at  full.  If 
that  sandwich  eater  was  a  heavy  sleeper  he 
might  be  drowned.  I  ran  to  save  him  and 
found  him  shuttin'  off  the  Kissiugen  Spray. 

"  '  Ain't  this  a  flariu'  do  ? '  he  said.  '  It's 
what  I  call  rilin'  ter  think  of  it  happenin' 
after  they've  shifted  the  city.  It's  a  pity 
that  earthquake  didn't  eventuate  a  month 
sooner.' 

"  '  "What  earthquake  ? ' 

"'Didn't  you  feel  it,  Senator?  It  made 
these  baths  hum  like  an  ^olian  harp  last 
night,  an'  landed  me  off  the  shanipooiu'  slab 
outer  the  floor.  It  has  altered  tlie  map  of 
the  vicinity,  sir.  The  bandstand  is  split  in 
two,  an'  the  conductor's  stool  has  gone  down 
a  fissure  in  the  middle.  Maybe  it's  as  well 
the  buildin's  were  out  of  the  way.  Anyhow, 
it's  started  the  springs  ag'in,  so  we  can't 
complain.' 

"  '  If  tlie  water  has  come  to  stay  those 
buiklin's'll  be  wanted,'  I  remarked. 

" '  That  is  80,  Senator.  I*er"aps  you 
wouldn't  mind  runnin'  your  buggy  in  their 
direction,  an'  informin'  the  Mayor  an'  Silas 
Cormi.    It  might  save  a  lot  of  trouble.' 

"  I  rode  hard  after  those  buildin's,  Colonel. 
There  was  no  missin'  their  tracks,  fur  they 
lay  right  across  the  plain  a  mile  wide.  There 
was  a  gen'ral  impression  on  the  territory  that 
city  had  passed  over  as  if  a  tribe  of  sea 
serpents  had  been  liavii)'  a  trottin'  match, 
an'  every  now  an'  agin  you'd  come  across  a 
house  door,  or  a  chimney  stack,  or  a  hen- 
coop, or  some  other  domestic  trifle. 

"After  ten  hours'  ridin'  I  struck  the  rear- 
guard, which  consisted  of  tiie  City  Hall  an' 
the  theatre.  Some  traction  engines  were 
haulin'  'em  smoothly  along  on  rollers,  but 
hein'  pretty  solid  they'd  dropped  behind  the 
rest  of  the  city.  There  was  a  notice  outeide 
the  theatre  that  it  was  closed  fur  redecoratin', 
but  thev  were  transactin'  bizncss  as  usual  in 
the  City  Hall.  I  told  the  Mayor  my  news, 
an'  he  anchored  the  two  buildiu's  till  he'd 
had  time  to  run  back  an'  see  fur  himself 
that  the  water  was  on.  Then  I  hurried  after 
Silas  Cornu,  who  was  wett^n  front.i  I  passed 
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a  row  of  detached  villas  on  my  way.  The 
iuhabitanta  might  have  been,  on  top  of  their 
own  cellars  for  the  interest  tliey  took  in  the 
rcmovtil.  It  was  pretty  hot  work  sliiftiii' 
tlio  nillers,  an'  keepin'  'em  jiiovin'  ;  bat  all 
tlie  time  the  folk  itisidc  were  cookiti',  ciitin', 
pliiyiu'  pianos,  and  rcadiu'  newspapere  in 
the  wifidows,  jest  !us  if  tliey  wei'e  at  home, 
an'  one  I'am'ly  was  playiu'  Jawn  tennis  on 
the  concrete  floor  of  their  back-yard. 

"  An  hour  aliead  of  them  1  came  up  with 
the  bank.  Hihis  was  conductin'  the  movin' 
op'rashuus  himself.  It  was  goin'  down  hill 
at  the  time  -pi-etLy  briskly,  too — to  the  tune 
of  the  '  Washington  Post,'  from  the  band 
stationed  in  the  balcony. 

"'Hold  hard,'  I  slionted,  'thishyerbmld- 
in's  wanted  at  New  Har- 
rogate.' 

" '  Thishyer  is  New 
Harrogate,'  said  Siias, 
p'intiri'  to  the  bnildin's 
around. 

" '  Wa],  then,  it's  wanted 
where  it  came  from. 
New  HaiTogate  water's  on 
tap  agin.' 

"'Well,  I'm  derned,' 
said  Silas,  sittin'  down  an' 
wiphi'  liis  forehead. 

"  '  Air  ye  sure  ? '  he 
asked. 

"  '  I  oughter  know,  fur 
it  nearly  drowned  me 
last  night  when  I 
was  sleepin'  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  yer 
bathin'  tubs.' 

"  '  Where's  the  bugler  ?  '  shouted  Silas. 

"  Tliey  brought  down  the  cornet  man 
from  the  baud,  an'  Silas  ordered  him  to  I'ide 
on  ahead  an'  Mow  a  geu'ral  luilt  till  lie'd 
gone  back  and  consulted  with  the  Mayor. 

"  It  was  the  e\e(iin'  of  the  followin'  day 
before  we  j'ined  the  l^layor  at  the  baths. 
Both  he  an'  the  attendant  were  lookin' 
pretty  glnni. 

'* '  The  liquor's  on,  Silas, '  said  the  Mayor, 
'  but  it  ain  t  the  right  sort ;  an'  it  won't 
assimilate  with  whisky,  nor  with  tea,  nor 
yet  with  the  human  constitootion,  judgin' 
from  my  saniplin'.' 

"  'An'  it  stains  blankets  soinetliin' terrible,' 
said  the  batliman,  p'intin'  to  luiiie,  which 
were  haiigin'  up  an'  now  coloured  a  dirty 
yellow.  '  It  won't  come  out  with  b'ilin','  he 
added. 

" '  What  about  the  sheets  ? '  asked  Silas. 
'"That's  the  derued  funuy  part  of  it. 


The  blamed  liquor  don't  sUiin  the  sheets  at 
all' 

'"Goes  on  wool  an'  not  on  cotton,'  said 
Silas,  kinder  thoughtful.  He  tasted  the 
water  and  lingered  the  clothes  ;  an'  then  he 
turned  to  us.  '  I  may  be  wrong,'  he  said, 
'but  it  strikes  me  that  thishyer  liquor  now 
coniin'  through  the  taps  is  a  nat'ral  mordant.' 

" '  An'  what  the  blazes  is  a  nat'i-al 
mordant  ?  '  asked  the  Mayor. 

'"Ain't  ye  aware,  Hiram,'  said  Silas, 
'that  before  you  can  dye  woollen  goods  a 
fast  colour,  you've  got  to  prepare  the  cloth 
with  a  mordant  ?  ' 

" '  I  believe  I've  heard  so,  Silas,'  the 
Mayor  replierl.  'Anyway,  Til  take  yer  word 
fur  it.' 


might  save  a  lot  of  trouble.'" 

"  '  That  mordant  costs  money.  Here's  a 
nat'ral  mordant  provided  free  of  cost  by  an 
earthipiake.  If  I'm  right,  tliere'll  be  more 
dollars  in  it  than  in  curin'  gout  an'  rheu- 
matics. \Vc  ain't  all  gouty,  but  most  of  us 
wears  clothes.' 

"Silas  Coriui  was  riglit.  It  was  a  nat'ral 
mordant.  The  next  day  the  baths  were 
turned  into  a  dye-house  by  the  Mayor,  till 
the  one  iic'd  ordered  wa.s  built.  j\leanwhile, 
he  dyed  riiiliuleljihia  gocds  in  the  slipper 
baths,  washed  'era  clean  under  the  Kissiiigen 
Spray,  an'  hung  'em  up  to  dry  in  the  hot 
room  of  the  Turkish  bath. 

"New  Harrogate  was  soon  fairly  started 
on  a  fresh  career  of  prosperity,  an'  you 
noticed  fur  yerseif  as  we  passed  wliat  she's 
like  to-day.  We  can  dye  goods  chea]ier  than 
any  other  ])lace  in  the  world,  an'  in  conse- 
quence we're  scoo]>in'  in  the  dollars  with 
our  nat'ral  mordant."  ^  i 
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With  contributions  from  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  op  Cambhidge,  the 
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Power  Cobbe,  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge,  M.  3uhv.ti  Verse,  and  De.  Newman  Hall. 


""^XTHY  do  you  come  to  me  ?    I  am 
Y  y      not  an  old  man  ;  I  am  a  yoting 
one  with,  I  hope,  twenty  years 
of  work  yet  before  me  ! " 

There  was  a  halWuimorous,  luiIf-Hcrioiirt 
smile  on  my  friend's  lips  when  he  made  this 
deelariition.  As  I  looked  at  him  I  Wiis  forced 
to  admit  that  liis  worda  wx've  true,  notwith- 
standing the  witness  of  baptismal  register 
and  biographical  dictionaries  that  his  age  was 
not  far  short  of  eighty.  IT  is  tigiire  was  erect, 
his  eyes  bright,  his  frame  lissom  and  active  ; 
and  his  study  bore  plain  signs  that  he  was 
still  a  constant  and  hard  worker.  I  know 
many  young  fellows  under  thirty  who  could 
not  for  a  moment  compare  with  him  for  real 
youthfnlness  of  body  or  spirit. 

"  That  is  just  it,  sir,"  I  replied  promptly. 
"  You  are  young,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
how  you  have  managed  to  keep  so,  that  if 
ever  I  live  to  be  over  seventy  1  may  be  as 
young  Bfi  you  are  now." 

To  live  long  may  be  but  a  minor  thing, 
but  to  live  many  years  of  strenuous  and 
successful  endeavour  is  what  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  men  eagerly  and  passionately  long 
and  pray  for.  My  aim  in  this  inquiry  has 
been  to  iind  out  from  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  to  the  crown  of  life  liow 
they  have  done  so,  and  what  counsel  they 
would  give  to  the  younger  generation  eager 
to  emulate  their  esample. 

Two  things  have  specidly  impressed  me 
during  my  quost.  First,  the  fact  that  the 
secret  dread  and  half  denied  fear  with  which 
many  regard  old  age  is  groundless.  Some 
writers,  looking  at  old  age  from  the  point  of 
view  of  youth  and  middle  age,  have  mourn- 
fully depicted  the  growing  weight  of  in- 
creasing years,  the  dimiimtioii  of  interest';, 
the  disappearance  of  old  friends,  the  addition 
of  physical  infirmity  which  they  suppose 


*  Copyrifihted  in  the  United  Slates  of  America,  1898, 
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must  come  with  advancing  years.  But  I  find 
that  this  supposed  heavy  burden  of  life  is 
not  felt,  at  least  by  very  many.  Not  a  single 
one  of  the  senior  leaders  of  to-day  would 

admit  to  ine  that  growing  years  made  life 
an  incre;isiiig  burden.  The  great  majority 
declareil  with  the  utmost  emphasis  that  it 
was  not  so.  They  said  that  even  when  much 
active  woL'k  Iiad  to  be  laid  on  one  side,  and 
some  labours  passed  on  to  other  hands,  kindly 
Nature  more  than  compensated  for  the 
sacrifice  in  other  ways.  If  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  passed  three  score  and  ten 
goes  for  anything,  the  crown  and  evening  of 
life,,  so  far  from  being  a  time  of  deepening 
shadows  and  increasing  trials,  is  one  of 
content  and  restfulness.  As  Miss  Frances 
Power  Oobbe  beautifully  pnts  it,  in  her 
letter  printed  further  on: — "There  is  a 
mysterious  compensation  provided  for  those 
bodily  troubles  which  are  strictly  natural, 
and  not  the  result  of  disease.  The  failures 
of  our  faculties  and  activities,  which  would 
have  been  unspea.kably  distressing  and  even 
appalling  in  middle  life,  come  rather  gently 
at  last,  like  sleepiness  at  bedtime."  Or,  as  a 
prominent  statesman  writes  to  me,  "  My 
enjoyment  of  life  at  seventy -some thing  is  as 
great  as"  it  was  at  twenty." 

The  second  point  on  wltich  I  find 
unanimous  and  em]>hatic  agreement  is  that 
hard,  sustained  and  strenuous  work  is  tlio 
best  health  preservative,  and  the  most  potent 
and  efiicacious  medicine  man  can  take. 
"  Better  work  oat  than  rust  out,"  says  the 
old  proverb.  Utter  nonsense  I  By  working 
hard  men  do  not  work  out.  Rather,  they 
make  themselves  fitter  and  stronger.  The 
names  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  the  best 
proof  of  this.  Every  name  there  is  that  of 
one  who  has  toiled  far  beyond  the  average, 
but  who  has  yet  found  constant  labour 
conserve  and  build  up  life. 

In  my  inrpiii-ies    I  usually  asked  three 
questions.    (1)  What  is  pmir  expeBience  as 
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to  the  Hiqtposwl  ij;r(i\\ iiiL^  biinluii  dI'  lift:  witli 
iriemisiiii;  yi^urs  ?  (i')  J  hue  you  Iiabibuully 
observed  any  speciid  rules  about  food,  drink, 
hours  (u-  liuiits  of  work  or  sleep,  exercise  or 
the  like  ?  (;^)  To  wluit  do  you  mainly 
attribute  your  longevity  ? 
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HIS  ROYAL  Hir.HNESS  THE  HOKE 
CAjVIliltlDGE. 

Th(;  old  superstition  that  members  of  tlie 
lloya  I  Fauiily 
leail  1  i  \  cs  of 
luxurious  ease  is 
now  almost  dciid. 
But  no  one  who 
knows  anything 
of  tlio  adminis- 
tration of  the 
British  Army 
could  ever  enter- 
tiiin  the  ghost  of 
sueh  a  Jiotiou 
about  bits  lioyal 
II  iirli  itess  the 


])td<( 


(^a?u- 


biidge.  ('iviliaiis 
can  hardly  realise 
thewayinwhicii, 
as  (*oiumunder- 
iu-Ghief,  lie  per- 
meated the  whole 
British  Army 
with  his  8]3ii-it  of 
thoroughness, 
liis  lintred  of 
f;).voNriiiKrri,  liis 
eonLeiupt  of  the 
"feailier-bed" 
Soldier,  \vliu.Le\"er 
the  rank  of  thai- 
"  feuthci'-bed  " 
soldier  might  be. 
His  greatest 
monument  re- 
mains in  the 
eonti-ast  between 
I  he  lifitisb  Aruiy 
i  III  111  e  d  (  ate  ly 
aftertheCriiiican 
War,  and  tiie 
Army  wlien  he 
resigned  his 

Oonunandersliip-in-Chief  in  the  autumn  of 
181)5.  To-day,  though  but  a  few  months  off 
eighty  years  old,  his  Royal  Highness  still 
takes  a  very  active  ]>art  in  life,  as  every 
news]i!i]ier  reader  knmv:^. 

llitw  has  he  ke]il,  Ids  streugtli  so  lung  ? 
Departing   from   the    unwritten  tradiLion 


il.K.H.  THK  DUKK  Ol''  CAM BIIIDGK,  K.<i, 

rhvto  6jf  T.  C.  Turner  (fc  Co.,  liarmbury  Park,  N. 


which  causes  members  of  the  Royai  Family, 
as  a  rule,  to  refrain  from  t^ddiig  pan  in 
symposia,  his  Royal  Highness  has^hoiiuured 
uie  with  the  following  message,  through  his 
son,  Colonel  FitzOcurge  : — 

"lb;  ;is(*ril)es  his  longeviLv  to  a  good 
constitution,  active  life,  ami  of  oceum- 

tion  and  work." 

THIS  LOlil)  AIlOnBISHOP  OF  CAXriMUiruv. 

The  real  life 
of  the  Arch- 
bishnpof  Canter- 
bury yet  remains 
to  be  written. 
There  will  be 
few  more  ^'ivid 
rtiniaiiees  than 
tile  SLnJT  of  how 
tliis  once  "jiiior 
1  ad,  w  i  t  ii  II  u  t 
UKuiey  ami  with- 
out influential 
frieiiils,  suc- 
ceeiieil  ill  I'eiich- 

ing  the  third 
post-  in  the  realm, 
next  hut  one  to 
her  M  a  j  estv. 
To-day'  Dr. 
'i'en!]ile  is  not 
aslijiiiied  to  tell 
how,  wlieii  lie 
was  a  young  fel- 
Imw  at  college,  he 
was  too  poor  to 
aibii'd  wine,  even 
ir  he  had  wished 
todiijikit.  Cer- 
tiiinly  none  can 
ever  deoluro  that 
the  Archbishop 
H  iii'lied  his  great 
iidice  liy  ]ilayiiig 
the  e'liiriier,  nr 
hy  eonce;il  tug 
iiiipn|iiiiai'  opin- 
ions. Xo  man 
of  tiie  ])re»ent 
generation  luis 
been  more  iinht*- 
ferent  to  public 
chnnonr,  none  more  neglectful  of  tliose  petty 
cum  promises  by  wliich  some  conciliate  their 
opponents. 

'i'lie  secret  of  the  Arcltbisliop  of  Caiitei'- 
bury's  success  is  an  njieti  one  known  to  all 
men.  Tiirom.'iiout  iiis  life  he  has  e\er  been 
a  tireless  toiler,    lie  seems  jyituraliy  jiiicap- 
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able  of  understanding:  how  responsible  men 
—especially  men  to  whom  the  most  sacred  of 
all  missions  has  been  entrusted— can  fritter 
away  their  lives  on  aimless  pleasures,  or  rest 
content  with  half  done  and  badly  done  work. 


THS  VICkBABt, 


■  FDC. 


LElTKIt  FltOM  THE  A11CHBI8HOP  Of  CASTKIiBUIlY 

Shirkers,  idlers,  mere  faddists,  have  over 
found  in  Dr.  Temple  a  brusque  censor  ;  but 
genuine  workers  could  not  want  a  more 
sympathetic  or  helpful  adviser.  I  am 
privil^ed  in  being  able  to  give  an  auto- 


biographical experience  which  is  so  interesting 
that  it  is  here  reproduced  in  facsimile. 

A  PROMINENT  STATESMAN. 

The  following  letter  is  from  one  of  the 

leadincj  statesmen  of  Europe,  a  noble  of 
large  experience  of  public  and  official  life. 
1  regret  that  1  am  not  permitted  to  give  the 
name  of  my  correspondent,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  his  iiunie  would  lend  the  greatest 
weight  to  his  words  throngliout  Europe  and 
America. 

The  statesman  writes  : — "  I  imagine  lon- 
gevity is  an  incident  which  attaches  to 
certain  families  and  is  hereditary.  Some 
of  my  ancestors  on  both  sides  of  the  house 
were  long-Hved,  niiiny  of  them  having 
attained  the  age  of  eighty,  and  some  over 
ninety.  I  myself  was  already  born  wlieu 
some  great-great-annts  of  mine,  whose 
father  was  born  during  the  lifetime  of  James 
the  Second,  were  still  in  existence.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  those  members  of 
the  family  who  did  not  die  early  were  re- 
markable for  their  youthful  appearance.  My 
mother  always  looked  more  hke  my  sister 
than  my  parent. 

"If  health  is  preserved,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  a  hmg  hfe  is  a  great  blessing. 
My  enjoyment  of  life  at  seventy-something 
is  as  great  as  it  was  at  Iwcnty,  and  I,  am 
capable  of  almost  as  umch  exeLtion  now  as 
I  was  then.  In  my  youth  I  was  ratiier 
delicate.  I  had  to  be  careful  as  to  my 
regimen,  but  I  have  never  observed  any 
roles  or  valetudinarian  habits.  I  do  my 
work  early  in  the  day  or  during  the  after- 
noon, and  have  seldom  done  much  of  an 
evening.  In  early  life  I  had  a  warning  of 
the  danger  of  mental  exertion  late  at  night, 
though  it  arose  from  an  accidental  circum- 
stance and  want  of  nourishment. 

"  What  I  find  most  absolutely  necessary, 
both  to  my  n\ental  and  physical  wellbeing 
\s>  seven  houra'  sleep,  at  the  very  least,  during 
the  twenty-four. 

LOBD  ARMSTEONG. 

In  his  ninetieth  year  Lord  Armstrong  is 
now  peacefuEy  spending  the  end  of  a  notable 
life  in  his  home  at  Bamburgh  Castle.  His 
life  lias  been  that  happy  combination  of 
intense  seicntitic  apphcation  and  practical, 
business-like  qualities  such  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  sometimes  produces.  To  me,  at 
least,  the  great  gunmaker,  tlie  famous 
engineer,  is  dwarfed  before  the  tireless 
scieutitie  investigator  he  hiis  shown  himself 
to  be.  His  own  words  might  well  be 
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Aniistroiig  writes  to 
rti(}ue8t9  me  to  say 


Mi'ittoii  as  tlie  inntto  of  liis  life' :  "  Uuwever 
liij^'h  we  climb  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
we  shall  still  find  lioi<,ditR  above  iis,  and  the 
more  we  extend  our  view,  the  more  eonsoious 
we  shall  be  of  the  immensity  whicli  lies 
beyond." 

Mr.  "W.  A.  mit^(m 
nic  :  -"  His  lordship 

tililt.     k'TILClll  fi 

liiiii  r(']tlyin^  in 
pi^i'son,  :i.s  li'i  has 
been  an  invalid 
for   B  0  m  e 
months.  With 
reference  to 
your  questions, 
his  lordship  can- 
not say  tliat,  ex- 
ef'pt  at  Uk;  Linic,?^ 
lie  iias  liucn  de- 
baiTeil  by  iUncKs 
t'l'oni  eniployiuir 
himself,  he  hiis 
ever  found  his 
life  a  burden. 
His  lordship  has 
never  followed 
any  pfirticular 
niles  of  life  as 
re<^a7'ds  diet,  ex- 
I'tipt  thai  he  has 
a  f  w  a  y  k  bct'ii 
nioderaie  in  eai- 
in^r  and  driidv- 
in,<f,  and  hiwl  a 
preference  for 
plain  food.  He 
never   was  a 
smoker.  He  has 
been  a  hard 
Avorker  and  has 
filled  np  his 
leisure  monienls 
witli  iiobiiiw. 
lie  ean  laydown 
no  rnlcs  i'or  the 
attaining  of 
longevity,  un- 
less tliey  be  the 
practice  of 
moderation, 
and  keeping 
occupied." 


nit.  TiCMI'i.K,  AltriTllISIlur  (IK  CANTKIfdl  LtV. 

I'h'lio  hij  the  Jj:i>i\im  Slercii^rOjiir  f'n. 


the    mind    interested  and 


who  try  to  brtiak  a  lance  with  him  in  con- 
troversy quickly  find  that  to-day  \m  pen  is 
iis  eanstie  and  his  farts  aTid  arguments  as 
ready  at  eonnnaiid  as  ever.  Lord  Farrer, 
writing  i'nan  Ahinger  Hail,  says  :— "  As  one, 
originally  far  from  strong,  who  has  outlived 
many  of  his  much  sti-ongcr  contemporaries, 
I  do  not  hesitate  t.5  give  yon  tlie  fnilowiug 

shoi't,and  neces- 
,-T^-~v--    - .  ■  sariiy  incom- 

l^h^c,  re])Hoa  to 
vour  ([Uestions. 

W  lie  ill  or 
great  length  of 
\  cars  is<!esiraiile 
is  a  question  <m 
which  1  express 
n  o  g  0  n  e  r  a  1 
opinion.  [  t 
setims  toniethat 
the  world  grows 
kinder  to  one  as 
one  grows  older. 
The  burden  of 
life  does  not,  so 
far  as  1  can 
judge,  become 
inci'ea.s  i  n  g  I  y 
h  e  a  V  y  a  f  te  i" 
tlir<!e  i^r.<m'  a?id 

tl'fl  to  (iM(i  wiio 

is  willing  to  sub- 
mit, to  the  limi- 
tjitioiis  i\h  icli 
ycai-s  bring  with 
them,  to  relax 
elfovt  and  cnr- 
tai!  inilnlgeace 
in  ])roi")i-tinn  to 
his  dimiiiisiiing 
stt'engt h  and 
capiiciry,  and  to 
regard  w  i  tii 
s  II  I,  i  s  f  ;i(;t  i  o  n 
ol  hers  doing 
wiiat  he  is  uo 
longer  (it  to  do. 

"  As  regards 
your  furtheT 
(|  u  cs  tious,  I 
have  })een  early 
and  legnliir  in 
parlif'uhir  rnli'S, 


wii.li 


The  e.xiterience  of  a  great  pfihtical  ecoiio- 
niist  may  well  follow  this.  Tluaigli  in 
!iis  eightietli  year,  Lord  Faii-er  is  still  an 
iwjtive  force  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Men 


my  Iiidiits.  Iml    ,  

Sjii'iikim;'  generally,  il  seents  to  me  llial-  llie 
eonditions  whieli  jH'omnte  the  mrii  iiuianer 
Iiejitii  and  sifengLh  are:  plenty  and 
variety  of  s(anid  occupations  and  interests, 
pursued  with  keenness  but  not  in  excess  ; 
moderation,  not  abstineuoc;*  in  eatipi;  and 
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drinking,  in  energy  and  enjoyment,  in  work 
and  in  play. 

"I  may  add,  witlioat  trespusjiintr  on  dee]wr 
mattxirs,  of  wlucli  tliis  is  not  tlir  jibwi^  to 


r.OUD  FARRKR. 

Photo  by  Elliott  .6 


speak,  that  aleence  of  personal  worry  and  a 
kindly  attitude  towards  others  are  influential 
factors  in  preserving  health  of  mind  and 
body." 


Awk  any  man  in  Berksliire,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  Sir  John  Mowbray  is  thi;  livint^ 
ideal  of  the  country  gentleman  of  the  old 
— and  now,  alas  !  diminishing— typo.  A 
scholar — was  he  not  ever  sixty  years  ago  a 
student  of  Christ  Ohurch  and  President  <^ 
the  Union  ?— a  devoted  lover  of  country 
life,  active  in  public  affairs,  his  life  lia,s  been 
one  of  many  and  varied  activities.  1'o-day, 
he  will  tell  you,  he  still  dearly  loves  his 
classics,  and  finds  unfailing  delights  in  his 
Virgil  a7id  Horace.  Up  to  well  on  in  the 
seventies  he  kept  up  all  the  engagements  of 


a  iiiend)er  of  Parliament,  a  Church  Estate 
eoiTimisfiioner,  chairman  of  the  Clerical  and 
Medical  Insurance  Society,  and  a  score  of 
other  things.  To  UvSe  his  own  words  :  "  1 
was  practically  as  vigorous  at  seventy-one  aa 
Iwas  at  thirty-one,  and  in  1886-87  I  worked 
nearly  as  hard  as  ever.  I  do  not  think  it 
reasimable  to  look  forward  with  dread  to 
ad\anciiig  years." 

Now  that  he  is  in  his  eighty-fourth  year 
Sir  John  Mowliray  finds  it  advisable  not  to 
do  quite  so  much,  though  the  round  of  work 
he  leavis  for  himself  would  still  be  considered 
far  more  than  enough  by  some  much  younger 
men. 

"  I  attribnte  my  longevity  mainly  to 
heredity,"  Sir  John  Mowbray  writes.  "  My 
father  was  eighty-three,  my  grandfather 
eighty-four.  My  mother  when  she  died  was 
close  upon  ninety-six.  I  had  a  great-grand- 
moilior  who  lived  to  ninety-three.  Three 
generations  kept  our  silver,  g(»lden,  and 
diamond  weddingtf.  As  regards  my  own 
habits,  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking 
has  been  everything.  I  am  no  teetotaller. 
I  take  little  moat,  and  no  beer  or  tobacco. 
I  have  idways  been  used  to  wine  in  a 
reasnnal)le  quantity. 

"  In  younger  days  I  remained  at  the 
House  of  Commons  so  long  aa  it  sat.  I 
never  do  this  now,  and  rarely  return  after 
dinner.  I  am  one  of  those  who  requii'o  a 
great  deal  of  sleep,  and  am  always  reiwiy  to 
take  it.  I  was  a  great  walker  up  to  a  very 
recent  date." 


From  leadei-s  of  the  world's  statecraft,  let 
ua  return  to  sec  some  well  known  names  in 
literature.  No  other  writer  has  given  so  much 
undiluted  pleaaure  to  the  hoys  of  the  English 
speaking  race  as  M.  Jules  Teme.  To  most 
of  us,  the  day  we  first  picked  up  one  of  his 
books  still  stands  out  as  a  red  letter  day  in 
our  lives.  It  is  now  over  forty-five  years 
since  J\r.  Jules  Verne  issued  his  first  scientific 
novel,  "  Five  "Weeks  in  a  ]?alloon,"  and  from 
then  till  now  he  has  steadily  maiutained  his 
literary  indiistry.  Up  at  five  in  the  morning, 
he  at  once  goes  to  his  deafc^nd  remains  there 
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till  eleven,  writing  and  proof  con'ccting.  His 
proofs  take  him  even  more  time  tlian  his 
writing,  for  it  ia  not  uncomnioii  for  him  to 
have  five  or  six  proofs  of  ciich  of  liis  stories 
hefore  allowing  it  to  go  ont  to  tlic  work],  fn 
his  hcsmfcifnt  lionic  iit  Aiiiit^iiw,  M.  Verne  is 
no  rcchisu  and  iissum&s  no  liigli  airs.  Ho 
takes  active  part  ia  the  local  udniinistnition 
of  his  city,  and,  as  a  mnnicipal  comioillor,  ho 
is  keenly  interested  in  the  details  of  civic 
duty  and  coiTiorate  life.  Above  all,  he  is  an 
artist,  with  the  artist's  realisation  that  the 
sordid  and  prosaic  affairs  of  life  arc  but  a 
small  part  of  it.  It  has  yet  to  bo  told  how 
for  many  years  he  worked  im,  when  at  the 
height  of  iiis  poitnlarity,  content  to  receive 
trivial  amounts  for  his  books,  while  others 
were  reaping  fortnnes  fi'om  them. 

M.  Jnles  Verne  sends  the  following  terse 
and  practical  letter;- "I  can  bnt  reply  to 
the  varions  (piestioiis  put  to  me  by  the 
honourable  I'red  A.  McKenzie  in  two 
words  : — '  Work  and  temperance.'  There 
is  the  whole  motto  of  life  ;  work  always,  be 
temperate  in  all  things. 

"And,  above  all,  do  not  over-indulge  in 
sleep.  Obey  the  precept  of  the  school  of 
Sidiu-no,  which  runs,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
thus : — 

"Six  hours  of  sleep  suffice  for  old  ami  youiif^. 
Seven  for  tlio  lazy,  eifjht  we  gnint  to  none." 

— Jules  Yerne. 

The  school  of  Salerno,  to  which  M.  Jules 


M.  Jtll.ES  VERNK. 

PAoto  fiy  Nadar,  Paris. 


Verne  hero 
refei's,  was 
the  most 
famous  and 
])  o  p  n  I  a  1- 
in  e  d  i  c  a  1 
school  of  the 
]\  I  i  d  d  1  e 
Ages,  and 
its  book  of 
maxims  was 
the  health 
guide  of 
half  Europe 
for  several 
centuries. 


In  tiUj,  ^^^^  ,TOHN  MOWBKAT,  BABT.,  "  ['ATHKIt 
1  a  11  U      no  OF  'I'lIE  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS." 

writer  of  rhoco  by  hum  .t- 

pure  domes- 
tic fiction  is  so  widely  read  as  Miss  Charlotte 
Mary  Yonge,  author  of  the  "  Heir  of 
Redclyffe "  and  iiniu.nerablc  stories  and 
historical  works.  The  mere  record  of  Miss 
Yonge's  industry  would  fill  a  eolunm.  An 
active  Church  woman,  she  has  ever  kept 
herself  in  the  baekgronnd  and  been  (content 
to  do  her  work  quietly  and  unseen.  To-day, 
though  seventy-five  years  nid,  she  still  finds 
her  recreation  in  parish  woi'k  and  in  caring 
for  othei"S. 

Miss  Yonge  writes  :  "  Tliere  is  notliing 
special  to  olfserve  aliout  itiy  life.  T  have 
always  had  good  health,  lived  quietly  and 
much  in  open  country  air." 

If  Miss  Yongo's  life  lias  been  along  quiet 
paths,  that  of  Miss  Frances  Power  Ci)l)be,  the 
famous  auti-viviscctionist  and  journalist,  has 
been  one  of  conflict.  To-day,  in  her  seventy- 
sixth  year,  in  lier  retired  home  in  North 
Wales,  she  still  champions  the  cause  she  long 
since  espoused.  Many  yeai-s  ago,  when  the 
"  lady  journalist "  was  unknown,  Miss  Cobbe 
was  a  regular  leader  writer  on  a  London 
eveiiimr  paper,  going  to  her  office  tliree 
mornings  a  week^  and  turning  out  her  leiiders 
and  n(it.es  on  all  subjects  just  Jis  a  man 
writer.  She  kept  up  this  for  several  years, 
and  id't.erwards  wrote  a  number  uf  htaders  for 
a  lioudon  niorm'ng  paper.  Tliot=e  who  know 
Miss  Cobbe's  books  or  the  hnndreds  of 
pamphlets  and  leaflets  that  have  come  from 
her  pen— and  who  hiia  nof^scensome  pf  them  ? 
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— ncrtl  no  otlier  witness  that  slie  is  no  lioldur 
of  11  feelile  pen. 

Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  writes  : 
"  There  is  nothing  in  my  prolon^jcd 
activity  deserving  of  notice  in  these  days 
when  so  many  octogenarians  still  jilay  their 
part  in  the  world.  I  have  not  yet  ]);issed  my 
seventy-sixth  bu'thday,  and  the  little  I  do 
now  in  the  way  of  writing  {lapers  and 
pamphlets  on  the  Tivisoction  qnestioii,  and 
occasionally  speaking  on  the  suhjecf;,  is  noth- 
ing tu  boast  of.  J  trnst  the  splendid  young 
women  who  are  now  growing  up  in  England 
will,  wiien  they  come  to  my  age,  be  able  to 
do  twice  a.s  much  ius  I. 

"  In  reply  to  your  questions,  I  would  say  : 
— First  Life  is  not  '  altogether  a  burdeu  ' 
after  three  score  years  and  ten.  It  is  not  a 
burden  at  all,  so  long  as  those  we  love  best 
are  left  to  '  totter  down '  the  hill  with  us 
*  hand  in  hand.'     As  to  the  infinnities  of 


MISS  C.  M.  YONCJIC. 

Photo  bff  Wliott  it  Fry. 


age,  I  have  thought  that  there  is  a  mysteri- 
ous compensation  provided  for  those  bodily 
troubles  which  are  strictly  natural,  and  not 
the  result  of  disease.  The  failures  of  our 
faculties  and  activities,  which  would  have 
been  unspeakably  distressing  aiul  even 
appaUiug  in  middle  life,  come  rather  gentle 


at  last,  like  sh'e]iiiiess  at  l)edt,iiiie.  Of 
course,  1  am  not  speaking  of  snc^h  t(>rrilile 
trials  as  blindniss,  orparalysis,  hut  merely  of 
ihidingonr  walks  insensibly  shorten,  and  our 
stiiilies  of  books  (wiiei;  we  attempt  to  study, 
which  is  not  often  !)  ending  in  a  peaceful 
nap  in  our  armchair.     This  is  not  painful 


MISS  FItANCKW  ITHVi:i!  riniiiK, 
I'hiln  hy  l-:!lli,U  if-  h'nj. 


or  iinrdonsome.  We  are  inclined  to  laugh  at 
onrselves.  rather  tha.n  to  cry. 

"  Yon  ask  me,  further,  to  what  causes  do  I 
attribute  my  long  tenure  of  vitality  ?  I  owe 
it  mainly,  I  cannot  doubt,  to  my  good 
fortune  in  having  had  parents  both  healthy 
in  body  and  mind.  My  father,  indeed,  was 
a  man  of  immense  energy  and  strength,  who 
in  his  (iurly  manhood  had  fought  tlirough 
the  Mahratta  wars,  and  led  a  charge  of 
ea.valry  at  Assaye.  1  had  the  further  lilessing 
of  ii  ha]ipy  ehiUlliood,  guided  ).iy  the  wisest 
and  tcjiderest  of  mothers.  Starting  so 
prosperously,  I  believe  I  have  maiutjiined  my 
vigour  and  tiie  liigh  level  of  mj  spirite 
chiefly  tlirougli  my  habitual  respect  for  my 
own  healthy  instincts.  I  have  never  despised 
Nature's  little  kindly  hints  that  it  was  time 
to  eat,  or  drink,  or  take  exercise,  or  go  to 
bed.  The  teinptatiou  to  neglect  all  these  in 
a  lordly  (or  rather,  ladylike)  way,  and  to 
wait  famishing  for  breakfast  or  skirving  for 
dinner,  or  to  sit  all  day  in-a  stufty  foom  for 
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\V  ;i  U  fc  of 
(Jiiorgy  t,(. 
Uko  a  walk, 
'  >]■  to  wait  up 
;i  t  n  i  g  li  t 
iiiTvoiis  and 
^  it  i  ve  ring 

till  SUMiO- 

iindy  ci>nieB 
haek  from  a 
l)a.  ]-ty  u  V 
front  I'arlia- 
iiicnt,  those 
c  o  in  m  0  n 
])roeeedin|j;s 
of  my  nioi'e 
ethereal  sis- 
ters have 
never  com- 
m  e  n  d  c  d 
themselves  to  me,  and,  fortniiately,  1  lia\-e 
been  free  to  follow  my  own  moi'e  \\liolesome 
habits." 


ailt.  I'ASSMORE  EmVAIilW. 
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It  is  with  <^reat  ]ileasm-e  that  T  am  able  to 
give  the  experience  of  Jlr.  do'.in  Passmore 
Edwards,  the  distingnished  pliilantiiropist. 
The  story  of  bis  Hfe  [u'esents  aw  striking  an 
example  of  liard  wofk,  selfdielp,  and  zeal  for 
the  pnblic  good  eus  any  the  centnry  can  show. 
Sixty  yeai's  ago  he  ciime  to  jjondoii,  a  jioor 
Cornish  lad,  as  junior  clerk  in  a  jinblisbing 
house,  lie  lived  for  many  years  in  one 
room,  and  in  the  evenings  studied  hard  at 
the  "Birkbeck  Institute"  to  improve  his 
education.  Even  as  a  young  man  he  was  a 
diligent  social  refoi-mer,  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  the  Peace  cause,  and  a  oj-actical  Rui)portei' 
of  many  forms  of  social  ameUoraLion.  Soon 
he  st,arted  as  publisher  on  his  own  account., 
and  was,  I  believe,  the  fii-st  to  is^ne  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  in  this  countiy.  His  struggle 
was  a  very  hard  one,  and  }>r(wperity  did  not 
come  tiU  middle  life  was  on  him.  Then  his 
successful  j>apers  and  liis  proinietoreliip  of 
the  Echo  made  him  a  man  of  wealth,  llow 
he  has  used  his  wealth  for  the  public  good  is 
so  well  known  that  I  need  but  refer  to  it 
here. 

Mr.  Edwards  writes  :  - -"  You  say  in  youi-s 
of  yesterday  y<m  are  seeking  '  from  some  ()f 
the  senioi-  loaders  of  to-day  the  secret  of  their 
long-maintained  health  and  years,'  iiud  about 
whieU  you  ask  me  se\'eral  questions.  Though 


I  do  not  considei;  my;,;elf  a  '  senior  leader '  in 
any  sense,  \  will  briefly  answer  them, 

"  You  first  ask  :  '  Is  great  length  of  years  to 
be  desired  ? '  Thismust  depend  on  a  variety 
of  things — on  health,  on  circumstances,  on 
hopefulness  of  disposition,  on  memories,  and 
on  friends  and  relations.  One  man  or  won^an 
may  enjoy  good  health,  have  a  comfortable 
home  and  surroundings,  and  have  liosts  of 
friends,  whilst  another  may  iiavc  Jio  such 
advantages.  A  similar  answer,  therefore, 
cannot  apply  to  l)oth,  and  each  one  must 
answer  for  liiniself. 

"  You  next  ask  :  '  To  wliat  do  yuu  mainly 
attribute  t!ie  fact  that  you  liave  been  able  to 
niaifttiiin  stren^'tli  and  eupiicity  for  work  after 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  men  have  used 
np  their  lives  ?  '  My  answ(;r  is  :  liecjiuse 
Nature  endowed  me  with  a  good  constitution. 
I  had  thi-ee  brothers,  one  older  and  two 
younger  than  myself.  I  iia\-e  sm'vivcd  them 
all,  mainly  because  I  inherited  a  stronger 
constitution,  and  secondly,  because  1  have 
worked  hard  and  l!\ed  I'cgnlarly.  1  Itelieve 
one  very  simple  but  most  important  I'ide  of 
health  is  to  keep  yonr  bedroom  window  open 
all  night,  winter  and  summer  ahkc. 

"Your  third  question  runs  thua  ;  'Does 
your  experience  bear  out  the  statement  that 
the  habitual  (though  moderate)  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  and  tobiicco  tend  to  lessen 
health  and  capacity  for  work  ?  '  My  answer 
is  :  Certainly,  in  some  degree,  and  as  a  rule. 


i:ev.  Newman  iiai,i„  [.r,.i>. 


rhjta  by  SUioll  tt^jy, 
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For  twelve  years — from  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six — the  keystone  period  of 
active  life,  I  was  a  vegetarian  and  a  teetotaller. 

During  tliafc  time  T  accumulated  a  store  of 
healthful  eiiergywhicb  fitted  and  fortified  me 
for  the  activities  of  after  years.  Thank 
Heaven,  I  was  never  a  smoker. 

"  Your  last  question  is  :  '  Would  you  say 
that  constant  hard  work,  whether  mental  or 
physical,  is  harmful,  if  reasonable  precautions 
are  observed  ?  *  My  belief  is  that  'constant 
hard  work,'  sandwiched  with  occasional  short 
holidays  and  accompanied  by  *  reasonable 
precautions,'  contribute  to  a  ripe  and  useful 
old  age.  The  man  who  practically  imports 
the  most  wisdom  into  his  daily  doings  will 
live  the  longest  and  the  happiest,  and  wiU 
serve  his  generation  the  best." 


Lob  me  conclude  this  paper  witli  the 
experience  of  the  Nestor  of  Nonconformity, 
the  veneralile  l)r,  Newman  Hall.  The  great 
Gothic  building  in  AVestminster  Bridge  Koad, 
Christ  Church,  stands  as  a  permanent  me- 
morial to  him,  if  memorial  were  wanted. 
To-day  he  is  living  in  so-called  retirement  in 
his  home  on  Hampstead  Heath,  though  his 
retirement  means  preaching  fonr  times  a 


week,  and  often  walking  ten  miles  a  day, 
What  must  he,  then,  have  done  when  he 
was  in  full  work  ? 

Dr.  Newman  Hall  writes  :  —"  1  think 
'  length  of  years  is  desirable,'  with  health  of 
body  and  mind,  and  sufficiency  for  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  tlie  '  Peace  of  God.' 
The  Old  Testament  abounds  with  such 
promises,  '  With  long  life  will  I  satisfy  him,' 
etc.  In  my  own  case,  the  burden  of  life 
after  three  score  and  ten  has  not  become 
increasingly  heavy.  I  have  not  obeyed  rules, 
but  have  enjoyed  freedom  in  actions  which 
have  become  habits — abstaining  from  the 
kinds  of  food  which  experience  has  proved 
injurious,  not  indulging  in  late  dinners  or 
heavy  suppers.  I  have  often  found  a  cup  of 
hot  water  with  bread  soaked  in  it  very  con- 
ducive to  a  good  night's  sleep.  T  generally 
sleep  seven  houi'S  witlu)ut  waking.  I  seldom 
need  as  many  as  eight  hours.  Since  I  turned 
seventy  I  have  often  indulged  in  half  an 
hour's  sleep  in  the  afternoon.  I  avoid  brain 
work  after  ten  p.m.  I  generally  walk  about 
four  miles  during  the  day.  My  parents  were 
total  abstainers  hfty  years  before  their 
decease,  at  the  age  of  85  and  87.  I  have 
been  a  toUd  abstainer  since  1840  (;")2  years). 
1  began  to  smoke  at  tlie  age  of  eight  and  left 
off  the  same  day,  and  have  never  resumed 
it." 


We  hcwe  received  so  nmni/  mtereHtin;}  roDtini/nirafiom  from 
eminoiit  men  and  women  of  admiired  (Uje  that  we  projiose  (o 
publish  a  fvrtJter  selecUon  from  tliem  in  an  early  number. 
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Br  Bbet  Haete. 


Illustrated  ly  Lancelot  Speed, 


THERE  was  siu-pi-iac  and  some  dis- 
appointment in  Eougli  and  Ready 
when  it  was  known  that  Dick  Bpindlor 
intended  to  give  a  "Family"  Christmas 
piiity  at  his  own  house.  That  he  should 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  celebrate  his 
good  fortune  and  show  hospitality  was  only 
expected  from  tlie  man  who  had  just  made 
a  handsome  "  sii-ike  "  on  his  claim  ;  but  that 
it  should  assume  so  cotisefvati\-e,  old- 
fasliioaed,  and  respectable  a.  form  was  (|nite 
nnlookeil-for  by  Ronj^li  and  Ready,  and  was 
tlium4lit  by  some  a  trifle  pretentions.  There 
were'"' not 'half  a  dozen  families  in  Rough 
and  Ready  ;  nobody  ever  Itnew  before  that 
Spindler  had  any  relations,  and  this  "ring- 
ing in  "  of  strangers  to  the  settlement  seemed 
to  indicate  at  least  a  lack  of  public  spirit. 
"  lie  niijilit  "  ur^^ed  one  of  his  critics,  "hev 
given  the  boys  -that  had  worked  alongside 
o'  him  in  the  ditches  hy  day,  and  slung  lies 
with  him  aruiiud  the  cam])  f'ii'e  liy  niglit  -he 
might  hev  given  them  a  square  '  blow  out,' 
and  kep'  the  leavin's  for  his  ohl  Spindler 
crew,  just  as  other  families  do.  Why,  when 
old  man  Scudder  had  his  house  raisin'  last 
year,  his  family  lived  hix  a  week  on  what  was 
left  over,  arter  the  boys  Inid  waltzed  through 
the  house  that  night — and  the  Scudders 
warn't  strangers,  either."  It  was  also  evident 
that  Uiere  was  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
Hpindler's  action  indicated  an  unhallowed 
leaning  towards  the  minority  of  respect- 
ability and  exclusiveness,  and  a  desertion  — 
witliout  the  excuse  of  matrimony— of  the 
convivial  and  independent  bachelor  majority 
of  Rough  and  Ready. 

"  Ef  he  was  stuck  after  some  gal  and  was 
kinder  looking  ahead,  I'd  hev  understood 
it,"  ai^ued  another  critic. 

"  Don't  ye  he  too  sure  he  ain't,"  said  Uncle 
Jim  SUirbuck  gloomily.  "  Ye'll  find  that 
some  blamed  woman  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
yer  'family'  gathering.  That  aud  trouble 
ez  almost  all  tiiey're  made  for  1 

There  happened  to  be  some  truth  in  this 
dark  prophecy — but  not  of  the  kind  that  the 
misogynist  supposed.    In  fact,  Spindler  had 


*  Copyiij^ht,  18fl8,  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
by  Bret  Harte. 


called  a  few  evenings  before  at  the  lionsc  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Saltover,  and  Mrs.  Saltovei 
liaving  one  of  her  "  Sahieratns  headaches," 
had  turned  liini  over  to  her  widow  sister, 
Mrs.  lluiily  J'ricc,  who  ohediently  bestowed 
upon  him  that  practical  aud  critical  attention 
which  she  divided  with  the  stocking  she 
was  darning.  She  was  a  woman  of  thirty- 
five,  of  singular  nerve  and  practical  wisdom, 
who  Lad  once  smuggled  her  wounded  hus- 
band home  from  a  border  aft'ray,  calmly 
made  coffee  for  his  deeeive<l  pursuers  while 
he  lay  hidden  in  the  ioft,  walked  four  miles 
foi'  that  medical  assistance  which  arri\ed  too 
late  to  save  hira,  buried  him  secretly  in  his 
own  "  quarter  section,"  with  only  one  (jther 
witness  and  mourner,  and  so  saved  her  posi- 
tion and  property  iu  that  wild  community 
who  'believed  he  had  fled.  There  was  very 
little  of  this  experience  to  be  traced  in  her 
round,  fresh-coloured,  brunette  cheek,  her 
calm,  blsick  eyes,  set  in  a  ])rick!y  hedge  of 
stiff  la.s)!es,  her  plump  iigui'e,  or  her  fnnik, 
(wurageous  iaugh.  The  latter  appeared  iis 
a  smile  when  she  weleonied  Mi'.  Spindler. 
"She  hadn't  seen  him  for  a  coun's  age," 
Imt  "  reckoned  he  was  busy  fixin'  up  his  new 
h(nise." 

""Well,  yes,"  said  Spindler,  with  a  slight 
hesitation, "^"ye  see,  I'm  reckoniu'  to  hev  a 
kinder  Oliristmas  gatherin'  of  my—"  he 
was  about  to  say  "folks,"  but  dismissed  it 
for  "relations,"  and  finally  settled  upon 
"relatives"  as  being  more  correct  in  a 
preac!iei''s  house. 

]\Trs.  Rriee  thought  it  a,  very  good  idea. 
(Jhriscmns  was  the  natural  season  for  the 
familv  to  giitlier  to  "see  wiio's  here_  and 
who's  there,  rt'ho's  getthi'  on  and  who  isn't, 
and  who's  <lead  and  liuried.  It  was  Incky 
for  them  who  were  so  placed  that  tlu^y  could 
do  so  and  be  joyful."  Her  invincible  phil- 
osophy probably  CJirried  her  past  any  danger- 
ous recollections  of  the  lonely  grave  ni 
Kansas,  and  holding  up  the  stockmg  to  the 
liu'ht  she  glanced  cheerfully  along  its  level  to 
:\ri-.  Spindler's  endjari'assed  face  by  the  fire. 

"  "Well,  I  can't  say  much  ez  to  that, 
res}>onde(l   Spindler,  still  awkwardly,  "for 
you  see  1  don't  know  much  about  it,  any 
way." 
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"  How  long  since  jouVe  seen  'cm  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Price,  apparently  addressing  herself  to 
the  stpockiug. 

Spindlcr  gave  a  weak  laugh.  "  AVell,  joii 
see,  ef  it  comes  to  that,  I've  never  socii 
'em  !  " 

Mrs.  Price  put  the  stoekiug  in  her  lap  and 
opened  lier  direct  eyes  onSpindler.  "Never 
seen  'em  ?  "  she  repeated.  "  Then  they're 
not  near  relations  ?  " 

"  There  are  three  cousins,"  said  Spindlcr, 
checking  them  off  on  his  fingei-s,  "  a  half- 
uncle,  a  kind  of  brother-in-law — that  is,  the 
brother  of  my  sister-in-law's  second  h^^8band 
— and  a  niece.    That's  six." 

*'  But  if  you've  not  seen  them,  1  suppose 
they've  corresponded  with  you  ?  "  said  Mra. 
Price. 

"  Tiiey've  nearly  all  of  'em  written  to  me 
for  money -  seeing  my  name  in  the  pa])cr 
ez  bavin'  made  a  strike,"  returned  Bpindler 
simply,  *'and  hevin'  sent  it,  I  jest  know 
their  addresses." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Mrs.  Price,  returning  to  the 
stocking. 

Something  in  the  tone  of  her  ejaculation 
increased  Spindler's  embarrassment,  but  it 
also  made  him  desperate.  "  You  see,  Mrs. 
Price,"  he  blurted  out,  "  I  oughter  tell  ye 
that  I  reckon  they  are  the  folks  that  '  licvn't 
got  on,'  don't  you  see,  and  so  it  seemed  only 
the  square  thing  for  me,  ez  had  'got  on,'  to 
give  them  a  sort  o'  Christmas  festival. 
Suthin',  don't  ye  know,  like  what  your 
brother-in-law  was  sayin'  last  Sunday  in  the 
pulpit  about  this  yer  Peace  and  Goodwill 
'twixt  man  and  man." 

Mi"R.  Price  looked  again  at  the  man  before 
her.  His  sallow,  perplexed  face  exhibited 
some  doubt,  yet  a  certain  determination, 
regarding  the  prospect  the  quotation  had 
opened  to  him.  "  A  very  good  idea, 
Mr.  Spindler,  and  one  that  does  you  great 
credit,"  she  said  gravely. 

"I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  you  say  so, 
Mrs.  Price,"  he  said,  with  an  accent  of  great 
relief,  "for  I  reckoned  to  ask  you  a  great 
favour  I  You  see,"  he  fell  into  his  former 
hesitation,  "that  is — the  fact  is— that  this 
sort  o'  thing  is  rather  suddent  to  me — a  little 
outer  my  line,  don't  you  see,  and  I  was  goin' 
to  ask  ye  ef  you'd  mind  takiii'  the  hull  thing 
in  band  and  r\innin'  it  for  nie." 

"  Running  it  for  yitu,"  said  Mrs.  Price, 
with  a  quick  eye-shot  from  under  the  edge  of 
her  lashes.  "  Man  alive  !  What  are  you 
thinking  of  ?  " 

"  Bossin'  the  whole  job  for  me,"  hurried 
on   Spindler,   with   nervous  desperation. 


"  Gottin'  together  all  the  things  and  makiu' 
ready  for  'em — orderin'  in  everythin'  that's 
wanted,  and  fixin'  up  the  rooms — I  kin  step 
out  while  you're  doin'  it— and  then  helpin' 
me  receivin'  'em,  and  sittin'  at  the  head  o' 
the  table — you  know — like  ez  ef  you  was  the 
mistress." 

"  But,"  said  Mrs.  Price,  with  her  frank 
laugh,  *'  that's  the  duty  of  one  of  your 
relations — your  niece,  for  instance— or  cousin 
— if  one  of  them  is  a  woman." 

"But,"  persisted  Spindler, "  you  see,  they're 
strangers  to  me — I  don't  know  'em,  and  I  do 
you.  You'd  make  it  easy  for  'em — and  for 
me — -don't  you  see  ?  Kinder  introduce 'em— 
don't  you  know  ?  A  woman  of  your  gin'ral 
experience  would  smooth  down  all  them  little 
difticidtics,"  continued  Spindler,  with  a  vague 
recollection  of  the  Kansas  story,  "  and  pirt 
everybody  on  velvet.  Don't  say  '  No,' 
Mrs.  Price  !    I'm  just  kalkilatin'  on  you." 

Sincerity  and  persistency  in  a  man  goes  a 
great  way  with  even  the  best  of  women. 
Mi's.  Price,  who  bad  at  first  received 
Spindler's  request  as  an  amusing  originality, 
now  began  to  incline  secretly  towai'ds  it. 
And,  of  course,  began  to  suggest  objections. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  won't  do,"  she  said 
thoughtfully,  awakening  to  tlie  fact  that  it 
would  do  and  cuuld  be  done.  "  Yon  see, 
I've  jtromised  to  spend  Christmas  at  Sacra- 
mento with  my  nieces  from  Baltimore.  And 
then  there's  Mrs.  Saltover  and  my  sister  to 
consult." 

But  here  Spindler's  simple  face  showed 
such  signs  of  distr^s  that  the  widow  declared 
she  would  "  think  it  over  " — a  proce^  which 
the  sanguine  Spindler  seemed  to  consider  so 
nearly  akin  to  taking  it  over,  that  Mrs.  Price 
began  to  believe  it  herself,  iis  he  hopefully 
departed. 

She  "  thought  it  over  "  sufficiently  to  go 
to  Sacramento  and  excuse  herself  to  her 
nieces.  But  here  she  permitted  herself  to 
"  talk  it  over,"  to  the  infinite  delightof  those 
Baltimore  girls,  who  thought  this  extrava- 
ganza of  Spindler's  "so  Califomian  and 
eccentric ! "  So  that  it  was  not  strange  that 
presently  the  news  came  back  to  Rough  and 
Keady,  and  his  old  associates  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  he  had  never  seen  his  relati\  es, 
and  that  they  would  be  doubly  strangers. 
This  did  not  increase  his  popularity  :  neither. 
I  grieve  to  say,  did  the  intelligence  that  his 
relatives  were  probably  poor,  and  that  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Saltover  had  approved  of  his 
course,  and  had  likened  it  to  the  rich  man's 
feast,  to  which  the  halt  and  blind  were 
invited.   Indeed^  the  aU|g^^a8|^ppo8ed 
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to  add  liypocrisy  and  a  bid  for  popularity  to 
SpiiidleiV  defection,  for  it  was  argued  that 
lie  miijiit  liuve  feasted  "  "Wall-eyed  Joe  "  or 
"  TaiiLcle-foot  Jiilly '"-  \vliu  had  once  been 
"chiiwci!"  by  a  i)e;ir  while  ])r<ispi^ctin;X  -ii' 
hf  had  hi'v-n  siiiceiii.  IIowlKiit  SpinHlcr's 
faith  wa.:^  nl)]i\ inns  Lo  Lliese  crltitMsnis  Iti  his 
jiiy  at  Mr.  Sulinvi-r's  adhesiun  tu  liis  phins 
and  [\\v  loan  ot!  Mis.  Pri(x  as  a.  hostess.  In 
fad,  lie  ]ifopo8ed  to  her  that  the  invitations 
should  also  eunvey  that  information  in  i^lie 
expression,  " by  the  kind  })erml88iun  of  iIm; 
Vm\.  Mr.  Sidtover,"  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
laiLh  —  bnt  the  widow  would  have  none 
of  it.  The 
i  nvi  La  t  ions 
were  d  n  1  y 
wriU'.n  and 
des]iiitciK'd. 

"  Suppose," 
Si  n  g  g  e  s  t  e  d 
Spiudier,  with 
a  sudden  higu- 
brions  !ij)pre- 
heiision, "  snp- 
p o  se  they 
«  !i  n  I  d  n  '  t 
eonie  '' 

" ilavc  no 
fear  of  that," 
said  J\l  r  s  . 
Price,  witit  a 
frank  laugh. 

"Or  ef  they 
was  deaxl  ?  " 
continued 
Spindler. 

"  T  h  c  y 
tiouldn't  all  be 
drad,"  said  the 
widow  chocr- 
fnlly. 

"  I've  writ- 
ten to  another 

cousin  by  marriage,"  ^^aid  Spmdler  dnbioiisly. 
"in  case  of  incident -I  didu^t  think  ot  hi]n 
before,  because  he  was  rich." 

"And  have  you  ever  seen  him,  either, 
JTr.  Spindler  ? "  asked  the  widow,  with  a 
slight  inisohievuusni'ss. 

"Lordy!  Xo  !  "  lie  responded,  with 
uiiafFecteil  concern. 

(")idy  one  mistake  wiis  iiuide  l)y  JSvs.  I  ri<!0 
in  her" arrangements  for  the  ]  any.  Sii_e  !uid 
noticed  what  the  sinn)le-minded  Sjundlrr 
could  never  have  conceived— the  leehng  to- 
wards him  held  bv  his  old  a.ssociates,  and  !iad 
tactfully  suggested  that  a  g^^ncral  invitation 
should  be  extended  to  them  in  the  ovemng. 


"You  can  have  refresh nieiit«,  yon  know, 
t<.»o,  after  the  dinner,  and  games  and  music," 

"  But,"  said  the  unsophisticated  host, 
"  won't  the  boys  think  I'm  playing  it  rather 
low  down  on  them — so  to  speak— givin'  "em 
;i  kind  n"  second  talile,  iis  ef  it  was  the 
lailings  afler  a  strike  r  " 

"  Nonsense,"'  said  "Mrs.  Prire,  witli  decision, 
"  It's  (|ni;,('  i'asliionable  in  San  Praneisco  — 
and  just  the  thing  to  <1<>." 

']'(]  this  decision  Spindler,  in  his  liiind 
faitli  in  tlie  widow's  management,  weakly 
yielded.  An  announcement  in  the  Wfie/tii/ 
Jiainur  that  "On  (■hristnnus  evening  Kichard 


Ef  it  comes  to  thiit,  I'vii  never  seen  'em  ! ' " 

Snindlei',  Es(|.,  ]n'oposcd  tu  entertiun  Ids 
friends  and  fellow  citizens  at  an  'At  Iionie ' 
in  Ills  own  resid.'nec"  not  oidy  widened  the 
[.reach  between  him  and  tlic  "  l>oys,"  but 
awakened  an  activr  rescninienl  llmt  ou\y 
\vaited  for  an  entler.  it  Wiis  nndcrstood 
tliat  tiiev  were  all  coming:  bat  llmt.  Uh^v 
sliuiild  liave  "sumo  I'nn  out  <ji  it,  wliieli 
niiWit  not  coincide  with  Siiiiidlers  nor  his 
relatives'  sense  of  hnmonr,  seemed  a  luregoiia 

conclusion. 

rnlortunalelv,    too,    snbse(ineut_  events 
k^nr  theniseives'to  this  irony  of  the  situation. 
\  few  mornings  after  the  invitations  were 
despatched,  Spiudler,  at  one  of  his  daily 
Hosted  by  L-OOgle 
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conferences  wit))  Mrs.  Price,  took  ii  news- 
paper from  his  pocket.  "  It  seems,"  be  Siiid, 
looking  at  lier  witli  tin  eniburrassed  gravity, 
"  that  we  wiil  have  to  take  one  o'  them 
names  off  that  Mst — the  name  o'  Sam 
Spindler  —  and  kalkilate  upon  only  six 
rdatioiiB  coming." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Price  interestedly,  "  then 
you  have  had  an  answer,  and  he  has 
declined  ? " 

"  Kot  that  exactly,"  said  Spindler  slowly. 


dispara^in'  remai-k  that  they've  'sent  him 
wiiere  it  ain't  bin  tlie  liabit  to  keep 
Christmas ! ' " 

Mrs.  Price  gasped,  but  a  glance  at 
Spindler's  patient,  wistful,  inquiring  eyes 
brought  back  her  old  courage.  "  "Well,"  she 
said  cheerfully,  "perhaps  it's  just  as  well 
he  didn't  come." 

"  Are  ye  sure  o'  that,  Mrs.  Price  ?  "  said 
Spindler,  with  a  sliglitly  troubled  expression. 
"  Seems  to  me,  now,  that  he  wiis  tlie  sort  as 


'  Collected  the  money  from  Spindler  hi'nBelf.' 


"  but  from  remarks  in  this  yer  paper  he  was 
hung  last  week  by  the  Vigilance  Committee 
of  Yolo." 

Mrs.  Price  opened  li(ir  eyes  on  Spindier's 
face  as  she  toolc  the  ])aper  from  liis  band. 
"But,"  she  said  quickly,  "tliis  may  be  all  a 
mistake — some  other  Spindler  I  You  know, 
you  say  you've  never  seen  them  !  " 

"I  reckon  it's  no  mistake,"  said  Spindler, 
with  patient  gravity,  "for  the  Conuiiittec 
sent  me  back  my  in\'itation  with  the  kinder 


might  hev  bin  gathered  in  at  the  feast  — 
and  kinder  Buatched  like  a  brand  from  the 
bumin',  accoi-din'  to  Scripfcer.    But  ye  know 

best." 

"  Mr.  Spindler,"  said  Mrs.  Price  suddenly, 
with  a  slight  snaj)  in  iier  black  eyes,  "are 
y(mr — are  tlie  others  like  this  ?  Or  "—here 
her  eyes  softened  again,  and  her  laugh 
retunied,  albeit  slightly  hysterical — ^"  is  this 
kind  of  thing  likely  to  happen  again  ?  " 

"  I  think  we're  pretty  jsairtin  o'  hevin'  six 
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to  diiiiier,"  returned  Spindlcr  simply.  Then, 
as  if  uoticinfi  some  other  significance  in  her 
speech,  he  added  wistfidly,  "  But  you  w(iu't 
go  back  on  nie,  Mrs.  Price,  ef  thiuijR  aiu't 
pannin'  out  exackly  as  1  reckoned  ?  Yon 
see,  I  never  really  knew  these  yer  rchition?." 

He  was  so  obviously  sincere  in  iiis  intent, 
and,  above  all,  seemed  to  place  such  a 

Eithetic  reliance  on  her  judgment,  that  she 
esitated  to  let  him  know  the  shock  his 
revelation  had  given  her.  And  what  might 
his  other  relations  prove  to  be  ?  Good  Loi-d  1 
Yet,  (iddly  cn(Migh,  she  was  so  prepossessed 
by  him,  and  so  I'asciuated  by  his  very 
Quixotism,  that  it  was  peHiaps  fur  these 
complex  reasons  that  she  said  a  little  utiffly  — 
"  One  of  these  cousins,  I  see,  isa  lady-  and 
then  there  is  your  niece.  Do  yen  know 
anything;  about  them,  Mr.  Rpindler  ?  " 

His  face  grew  serious.  "  No  more  than  1 
know  of  the  others,"  he  said  apologetically. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  went  on: 
"  Now  you  speak  of  it,  it  Beems  to  me  I've 
heard  that  my  niece  was  di-vorced.  But," 
ho  added,  bi-i<,di(,eninj^  n]),  "  I've  heard  that 
she  was  pojiular." 

Mrs.  Trice  i^ave  a  short  laujjh  and  was 
silent  for  a  few  mimites.  Then  this  sublime 
little  woman  looked  up  at  him.  Witat  he 
might  have  seen  in  her  eyes  was  more  than 
he  expected,  or,  I  fear,  deserved.  "  Cheer 
up,  Mr.  Spindler,"  she  said  manfully.  "  I'll 
see  you  througli  this  thing— don't  you  mind  ! 
But  don't  you  say  anything  about— about — 
thisVit,nlaiice  Committee  business  to  anybody. 
Nor  about  your  niece— it  was  your  niece, 
wasn't  it?- -being  divorced.  Charley  (the 
late  Mr.  Price)  had  a  queer  sort  of  sister 
\^,ho— but  that's  neither  here  nor  tlicre ! 
And  your  niece  mayn't  come,  you  know  ;  or 
if  she  does  you  ain't  bound  to  bring  her  out 
to  the  general  company." 

At  parting  Spindler,  in  sheer  gratefuluese, 
pressed  her  hand  and  lingered  so  long  over 
it  that  a  little  colour  sprang  into  the  widow's 
brown  check.  Perhaps  a  fresh  courage 
sprang  into  her  heart,  too,  for  she  went  to 
Sacramento  the  next  day,  previously  en- 
joining Spindler  on  no  account  to  show  any 
answers  he  might  receive.  At  Sacramento 
her  nieces  liew  to  her  with  confidences. 

"  We  so  wanted  to  see  you,  Aunt  ITiildy, 
for  we've  heard  sometliing  so  deSightfut 
about  your  funny  Cliristmas  Party  !  "  Mrs. 
Price's  heart  sank,  but  her  eyes  snapped. 
"Only  think  of  it!  One  of  :\Ir.  Spindler's 
long-lost  relatives  -a  Mr.  "Wragg— hves  in 
this  hotel,  and  pa]>a.  knows  him.  Hos  a 
sort  of  half-uncle,  X  believe,  and  he's  just 


furious  that  Spindler  should  have  invited 
him.  He  showed  papa  the  letter ;  said  it 
was  tlie  greatest  piece  ol'  insolence  In  the 
world  ;  that  Spindler  was  an  ostentatious 
fool  who  iiad  made  a  liLLle  money  and 
wanted  to  use  him  t<.i  get  into  society  ;  and 
the  fun  of  tiie  whole  thing  was  that  this 
haif-imcle  and  wlmle  l)rute  is  himself  a 
parvenu — a  vulgar,  ostentatious  creature,  wlio 

was  only  a  " 

*'  Never  mind  what  he  was,  Kate," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Price  hastily.  "  I  call  his 
conduct  a  shame." 

"  So  do  we,"  Siiid  hotli  girls  eagerly. 
After  a  ]iause  Kate  clasped  liei'  km-es  with 
her]o(;kcfl  fingers  and,  rocking  backwards  and 
forwards,  said,  "Milly  and  I  have  got  an 
idea,  aiid  don't  you  say  'No'  to  it.  "We've 
had  it  evei-  since  t!nu  laaite  talki.'d  in  that 
way.  Now,  through  him,  we  know  more 
about  this  Mr.  Spindler's  family  connections 
than  you  do  ;  and  we  know  all  the  troulile 
you  and  he'll  have  in  getting  up  this  party. 
You  understand  ?  Now,  we  first  want  tt> 
know  what  Spindler's  like.  Is  he  a  savage, 
liearded  creature,  like  the  miners  we  saw  on 
the  boat ! " 

Mrs.  Price  siiid  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  very  gentle,  soft-spoken,  and  rather 
good-looking. 

"  Young  or  old  ?  " 

"Young -in  fact,  a  mere  hoy,  as  yon  may 
judge  from  his  actions,''  niLurnetl  Mrs.  I'cice, 
with  a  suggestive  matronly  air. 

Kate  here  put  up  a  long-handled  eyeglass 
to  her  fine  grey  eyes,  fitted  it  ostentatiously 
over  her  aquiline  nose,  and  then  said,  in  a 
voice  of  simulated  hoiTor,  "  Aunt  Huldy— 
this  revelation  is  shocking  !  " 

:Mi-s.  Price  laughed  her  usual  frank  kiugh, 
albeit  her  brown  cheek  took  upon  it  a  faint 
tint  of  Indian  red.  "  If  that's  the  wonderful 
idea  you  girls  have  got,  I  don't  see  liow  it's 
going  to  help  matters,"  site  said  drily. 

"  No  !  that's  not  it !  We  really  have  an 
idea.    Now  look  here  I  " 

Mrs.  Price  "  looked  here."  This  process 
seemed  to  the  superficial  observer  to  be 
merely  submitting  lier  waist  and  shoulders 
to  the  arms  of  her  nieces  and  her  ears  to 
their  confidential  and  ctiaxing  voices. 

Twice  she  said  "it  couldn't  he  thought 
of  "  and  "it  was  impossible,"  once  addressed 
Kate  as  "  Y<ni  limb  !"  and  finally  said  that 
she  "  wouldji't  promise--but  might  write  !  '\ 

»         *         *         *  » 

It  was  two  davs  before  Cliristmas.  Tlicre 
was  nothing  in 'the  air,  sky,  or  land-scape  of 
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that  flierran  slope  to  suggest  the  season  to 
the  Eastern  stranger.  A  soft  rain  had  been 
dropping  for  a  week  on  laurel,  pine  and 
biick-cye,  and  the  blades  of  springing  grasses 
and  shyly-opening  flowera.  Sedate  and 
silent  hill-sidea  that  had  grown  dumb  and 
parched  towards  the  end  of  tlic  dry  season 
became  gently  articulate  again  ;  tlierc  were 
murmurs  in  hushed  and  forgotten  canons, 
the  leap  and  laugh  of  water  among  the  dry 
bones  of  dusty  creeks,  and  the  full  song  of 
the  larger  Forks  and  ri\ers.  South-west 
winds  brought  the  warm  odour  of  the  pine 
sap  swelling  iu  the  forest,  or  the  faint,  far-off 
spice  of  wild  mustard  springing  in  the  lower 
valleys.  But,  as  if  hy  some  irony  of  Nature, 
this  gentle  invasion  of  Spring  in  the  wild 
wood  i)ronght  only  disturbance  and  dis- 
comfort to  the  haunts  and  works  of  man. 
The  ditches  were  overflowed,  the  fords  of 
the  Fork  impassable,  the  sluicing  adrift  and 
the  trails  and  wagon  roads  to  Rough  and 
Ready  knee-deep  in  mud.  Tlie  sUige  coach 
from  Sacramento,  entering  the  settlement  by 
the  mountain  highway,  its  wheels  and  panels 
clogged  and  crusted  with  an  unctuoas  pig- 
ment hke  mud  and  blood,  ]>iissed  out  of  it 
through  the  ovoiflowed  and  dangenms  ford, 
and  emerged  in  spotlesfi  purity,  leaving  its 
stains  licbind  with  Rougii  and  Ready.  A 
week  of  enforced  idleness  on  the  river  "■  liar," 
had  driven  the  miners  to  the  more  comfort- 
able recreation  of  the  Saloon  Bar,  its  mirrors, 
lis  tiorid  ]Kuntings,  its  arm-chairs  and  its 
stove.  The  steam  of  their  wet  boots  and 
the  smoke  of  their  pipes  hung  over  the 
latter  like  the  sacrificial  incense  from  an 
altar.  Bnt  the  attitude  of  the  men  was 
more  critical  and  censorious  than  contented, 
and  showed  little  of  the  gentleness  of  the 
weather  or  season. 

"  Did  you  hear  if  the  stage  brought  down 
any  more  relations  of  Spindler's  ?  " 

The  bar-keeper,  to  whom  this  question  was 
addressed,  shifted  his  lounging  position 
against  the  bar  and  said,  "  I  reckon  not— ez 
far  ez  I  know." 

"  And  that  old  bloat  of  a  second  cousin — 
that  crimson  beak — what  kem  down  yester- 
day—he ain't  bin  liangin'  round  here  to-day 
for  his  reg'lar  pizon  ?  " 

"No,"  said  tlie  bar-keeper  thoughtfully, 
"  I  reckon  Spindler's  got  him  locked  up  and 
is  settin'  on  him  to  keep  him  sober  till  after 
Christmas,  and  prevent  you  boys  gettin' 
at  him." 

"  He'll  have  the  jimjams  before  that," 
returned  the  first  speaker ;  "  and  how  about 
that  dead  beat  of  a  hrjf-nephew  who  borrowed 


twenty  dollars  of  Yuba  Bill  on  the  way 
down,  and  then  wanted  to  get  off  at  Shooters- 
ville,  bnt  Bill  wouldn't  let  him,  and  scooted 

him  down  to  Spindler's  and  collected  the 
money  from  Spindler  himself  afore  he'd  give 
him  up  ?  " 

"  He's  up  thar  with  the  rest  of  the 
menagerie,"  said  the  bar -keeper,  "  but  I 
reckon  that  Mrs.  Price  hez  bin  feedin'  liim 
\\\>.  And  ye  know  the  old  woman  -  tliat 
tifty-lifth  cousin  by  man-iage — whom  Joe 
Chandler  swears  he  remembere  ez  an  old 
cook  for  a  Chinese  restaurant  in  Stockton- 
dam  my  skin  ef  that  Mrs.  Price  hasn't 
rigged  her  out  in  some  fancy  duds  of  her 
own,  and  made  her  look  quite  decent." 

A  deep  groan  here  broke  from  Uncle  Jim 
Stiirbnck. 

"Didn't  I  tell  ye?"  he  said,  turning 
appealin^ly  to  the  others.  "  It's  that  darned 
widow  that's  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  !  She  , 
first  put  Spindler  up  to  givin'  the  patty,  and 
now — darn  my  skin — ef  she  ain't  goin'  to 
fix  up  these  ragamuffins  and  drill  'em  so  Wd 
can't  get  any  fun  outer  'em  after  all !  And 
it's  bein'  a  woman  that's  bossin'  the  job  and 
not  Spindler,  we've  got  to  draw  things 
mighty  fine  and  not  cut  up  too  rough,  or 
some  of  the  boys  will  kick." 

"  You  bet,"  said  a  surly  but  decided  voice 
in  tlie  crowd. 

"  And,"  said  another  voice,  "  Mrs.  Price 
didn't  li\  e  in  'Bleeding  Kansas' for  nothing." 

"Wet's  llie  programme  you've  settled  on, 
Uncle  Jim  ? "  said  the  bar-keeper  lightly,  to 
check  what  seemed  to  promise  a  dangerous 
discussion. 

"Well,"  said  Starbuck,  "we  kalkilate  to 
gather  early  Christmas  rnght  in  Hooper's 
Hollow  and  rig  ourselves  up  Injun  fashion, 
and  then  start  for  Spindler's  with  pitch  pine 
torches,  and  have  a  '  torch-light  dance ' 
around  the  house ;  them  who  does  the 
dancin'  and  yellin'  outside  takin'  their  turn 
at  goin'  in  and  hevin'  refreshment.  Jake 
Cooledge,  of  Boston,  sez  if  anybody  ol)ject8 
to  it,  we've  only  got  to  say  we're  '  Mummers 
of  the  Olden  Times,'  sahe  ?  Then  latei', 
we'll  have  'Them  Sabbath  Evening  Bells' 
performed  on  prospectin'  pans  by  the  Band. 
Tlien,  at  the  finish,  Jake  Cooledge  is  goin' 
to  give  one  of  his  surkastic  speeches — kinder 
welcomin'  Spindler's  family  to  the  Free 
Openin'  o'  Spindler's  Alms  House  and  Re- 
formatory." He  paused,  possibly  for  that 
approbation  which,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
come  spontaneously.  "It  ain't  much,"  he 
added  apologetically,  "for  we're  hampered 
by  women ;  but  we'll  adQ(^^|^^J^amme 
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ez  we  see  how  things  pan  out.  Ye  see,  from 
what  wG  can  hear,  all  of  Spindler's  relations 
ain't  on  hand  yub  1  AVc've  got  to  wait,  like 
in  elokslinn  times,  for  '  returns  from  the 
back  counties.'    ITcllo  :    What's  that  ?  "  . 

It  Avas  the  swisli  and  splutter  of  hoofs  on 
the  load  before  the  door.  The  Sacnuncnto 
coarli  I  In  an  instant  every  man  was  ex- 
pectant, and  Stiirlnick  darted  outside  on  the 
platform.  Tlien  there  was  the  usual  greet- 
ing and  bustle,  the  hunied  ingress  of  thirsty 
passengera  into  the  saloon,  and  a  pause. 
Uncle  Jim  returned,  excitedly  and  pantingly. 
"  Look  jer,  boys  !  Ef  this  ain't  the  richest 
thing  out !  Tiiey  say  there's  two  more 
relations  o"  Spindier's  on  the  coach,  come 
down  as  express  freight,  consigned— d'ye 
heal"  ?— consigned  to  Spindier  !  " 

"  Stiffs— hi  coffins  ? "  suggested  an  eager 
voice. 

"  I  didn't  get  to  hear  more.  But  here 
they  are." 

There  was  the  sudden  interruption  of  a 
laughing,  curious  crowd  into  the  bar-room, 
led  by  Yuba  Bill,  the  driver.     Then  the 

crowd  parted,  and  out  of  their  midst  stepped 
two  ciiildren,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  tlie  oldest 
apparently  of  not  more  tlian  six  years,  hold- 
ing each  other's  hands,  'i'liey  vvcrc  coarsely 
yet  cleanly  dressed,  and  with  a  certain 
uniform  precision  that  suggested  formal 
charity.  But  more  remarkable  than  all, 
around  the  neck  of  each  was  a  little  steel 
chain,  from  which  depended  the  regular 
check  and  label  of  the  powerful  Exprras 
Company — Wells,  Farge  &  Co. — and  the 
words:  "To  Richard  Spindler."  "Fragile." 
"  With  great  care."  "  Collect  on  deliveiT." 
Occasionally  their  little  hands  went  up  auto- 
matically and  tOLiched  tlieir  labels  as  if  to 
show  them.  They  surveyed  the  crowd,  the 
floor,  the  gilded  bar,  and  Yuba  IJiil  witlioat 
fear  and  without  wonder  !  There  was  a 
pathetic  suggt^tion  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  this  observation. 

"Now,  Bobby,"  said  Yuba  Bill,  leaning 
back  against  the  bar,  with  an  air  half- 
paternal,  half -managerial,  "  tell  these  gents 
how  you  came  here." 

"By  Wellth  Fargeth  Exprebh,"  lisped 
Bobbv. 

"  Whar  from  ?  " 

"  Wed  Hill,  Owegon." 

"  Red  Hill,  Oregon  ?  Why,  it's  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  here  !  "  said  a  bystander. 

"  I  reckon,"  said  Yuba  Bill  cooUy,  "  they 
kem  by  stage  to  Portland,  by  steamer  to 
'Frisco,  steamer  ^ain  to  Stockton,  and  tlien 
by  stage  over  the  whole  line.  Allers  by  Wells, 


Farge  &  Co.  Express,  from  agent  to  agent, 
and  from  messenger  to  messenger.  Fact ! 
They  ain't  bin  tetched  or  iiandled  by  anyone 
but  the  Ke'mpany's  agents  ;  they  ain't  had  a 
line  or  direction  except  tliem  cheeks  around 
their  necks  !  And  they've  wanted  for  nuthin' 
else.  Why,  I've  carried  heaps  o'  trciisnre 
before,  gentlemen,  and  once  a  liundred  thou- 
sJHid  dollars  in  greenbacks,  but  I  never 
carried  any  thin'  that  was  watched  and 
guarded  as  them  kids  !  Why,  the  Division 
Inspector  at  Stockton  wanted  to  go  with  'em 
over  the  line ;  but  Jim  Bracy,  the  messenger, 
said  he'd  call  it  a  reflection  on  hiniself  and 
resign  ef  they  didn't  give  'em  to  him  with 
the  otiier  pai;kages  !  Ye  had  a  pretty  good 
time,  liobby,  didn't  ye  ?  Plenty  to  eat  and 
drink,  eli  ?  " 

The  two  children  laughed  a  little  ^vcak 
laugh,  turned  each  other  bashfully  around, 
and  then  looked  up  shyly  at  Yuba  Bill,  and 
said,  "  Yeth." 

"  00  you  know  where  you  are  goin'  ? " 
asked  Starhuck,  in  a  constrained  voice. 

It  was  the  little  girl  who  answered  quickly 
and  eagerly — ■ 

"  Yes,  to  Chrissmass  and  Sandy  Clans." 

"  To  what  ?  "  iusked  Starhuck. 

Here  the  boy  interposed  with  a  superior 
air-  - 

"  'i'hce  meanth  Conthin  Dick,  lie'th  got 
Krithmath." 

"  Where's  your  mother  ? " 
"Dead." 

"  And  your  father  ? " 
» In  orthpittal." 

There  was  a  laugh  somewhere  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  ci'owd.  E\-cryone  faced  angrily 
in  that  direction,  but  the  laugher  had  dis- 
appeared. Yuba  Bill,  however,  sent  his 
voice  after  him.    "Yes,  in  hospita.1!  FnTuiy, 

ain't  it  ?   amoosin'  phice  !    Tiy  it. 

Step  over  here,  and  in  hve  minutes,  by  the 
living  Hoky,  I'll  qualify  you  for  admission, 
and  not  charge  you  a  cent !  "  He  stopped, 
gave  a  sweeping  glance  of  dissatisfaction 
around  him,  and  then,  leaning  back  against 
the  bar,  beckoned  to  someone  near  the  door, 
and  said  in  a  disgusted  tone,  "You  tell 
these  galoots  how  it  happened,  Bracy.  They 
make  mo  sick  !  " 

Thus  appealed  to,  Bracy,  the  express  mes- 
senger, stepped  forward  in  Yuba  Bill's  place. 

"  It's  nothing  })artieular,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  with  a  laugh,  "  only  it  seems  that  some 
man  called  Spindler,  who  lives  about  here, 
sent  an  invitation  to  the  father  of  these 
children  to  bring  his  famihr  to  a  Christmas 
party.    It  wafln't^^a^Ji^Q^fe^tO^g  for 
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Spindler  to  do,  coiisiileriiipr  tliiii  tln.'y  were 
l)is  poor  relations,  thi)n,ifh  tliey  didn't  knoiv 
him  from  Adam-  wns  it?"  He  loused; 
Reveml  of  the  hystiiiide?-s  cleared  their  throats, 
hut  said  uothiuo:.  "At  JeaKt,"  resumed 
Bracy,  "that's  wliat  the  Ixiys  up  at  Ited 
Hill,  Ore<ri)ii,  tlimitrht,  ivlicn '  they  inward  id' 
it.  Well,  as  tli(^  failicr  uas  iu  linsjiii.;!!  witii 
a  hnikcti  lL',ir.  and  ihc  moiiur  unlv  a  1'e\v 
wi'i'ks  dwid,  ilui  hoys  tlioni^'liL  it'  mi^dity 
rough  on  tlieiie  ])()or  kids  il'  tlioy  v  ere  done 
out  of  their  fnii  because  they  biid  no  one  to 


Hold  on  !  "  Rsiid  a  dozen  voices.  A  dozen 
Im.jids  were  tlinist  into  a  dozen  ])o<-kcts  ■  I 
;.n-ie\i;  to  say  wane  were  re«jreifullv  with- 
dnnvn  emj^ly.  for  ii,  a,  li;ird  srasoii  in 
a.iHl  Itrady.  Hut  ihe  expressman 
su'pped  i>eforo  tiiem,  with  iviirnins;,  npUfted 

"A'oi.  a,  (vtn.  iK^ys  ni)|  a  cent!  "Wells, 
ranjeV  l-Apiv^s  Conipiiny  duii't  imdertiike  to 
carry  hul!i(tn  \viili  tliose  kids,  at  iesist  on  the 
same  contract!"  He  kujrhwl,  and  ilien 
h)okni^  around  him,  said  confidentially  in  a 


"She  led  with  '  Uucle  Dittk'  a  VirjL^nia.  rec.i." 


bring  them.  The  hoys  couldn't  afford  to 
themselves,  but  they  got  a  little  money  to- 
gether, and  then  got  the  idea  of  soiidin'  'em 
by  express.  Our  agent  at  Red  lliil  tund)lcd 
to  tlie  idea  a,L  once  :  lait  lie  wonliln't  take 
any  money  in  advance,  and  said  lie  would 
send  'em  '  0.0.1).'  like  any  oilier  packiigc. 
And  he  did,  and  here  they  'are  !  Tliafs  all ! 
And  now,  gentlemen,  as  'j'\e  got  to  drli\er 
them  pei-sonally  U>  this  Spindler,  and  },'et  bis 
receipt  and  take  off  their  cliocks,  I  reckon  we 
must  toddle.  Come,  Bill,  help  take  'em  up  1 " 


lower  voice,  ivhieli,  however,  was  cpiite 
audible  to  the  (children,  "There's  as  nmeh 
;is  llirei.'  Itags  of  silver  in  ijuarler  and  liiilf 
<lo)lars  in  my  t,re;isnn.'  lio\  in  tlie  eoacii,  tlait 
lais  been  ]  ion  red,  yes,  jiisi  siioweretl  upon 
tbein,  ever  since  (liey  st;irt(!d,  and  lia\c  been 
passed  <)\"er  from  agent  to  agent  and  ines- 
sengcr  to  messenger  -enoiigb  l.o  pay  tbeir 
piissage  from  here  to  Obina  I  it's  liiae  to 
say  {jniLs  now.  lint  l»et  your  ]if(^,  tbey  are 
not  going  to  tiiat  Christmits  pirty  poor  !  " 
He  caught  up  the  boy,  ^j^^^^^^jy^^*^ 
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the  little  to  liia  shonklcr,  and  both  passed 
ont.  Then  one  l)y  (*ne  tlie  loiiiij^ers  in  the 
bai'-rooiii  sileiitiy  and  (m^kwai'div  followed, 
and  when  the  bar-l^eejiur  turned  back  from 
putting  away  his  deciiuters  and  glasses,  to  his 
astonlL-iiiinent  the  room  was  empty. 


Spindler'ii  house,  or  "Spindler's  Sphirge," 
a:^  Uoniih  and  Ready  chose  to  call  it,  stood 
above  the  Settlement,  on  a  deforested  hill- 
side, which,  however,  revenged  iteelf  by 
producing  not  enough  vegetation  to  cover 
even  the  few  stumps  that  were  ineradicable. 


■  At  least  that  you're  no  half-uiece  of  his ! ' " 


A  large  wooden  structure  in  the  pseudo- 
classic  style  affected  by  Westerners,  with  an 
incongruous  cupola,  it  wa^  oddly  enough 
relieved  by  a  still  more  incongruous  verandah 
extending  around  \U  four  si(l(;s,  upheld  by 
wooden  Doric  colnnius,  which  were  already 
picturesquely  covered  wiuh  Ihnvoriiig  vines 
and  sun-loving  roses.  Mr.  Spindler  had 
trusted  the  furnishiiig  of  its  interior  to  the 
same  contractor  who  had  upholstered  the 
gilded  bar-room  of  the  Eureka  Saloon,  and 
who  had  apparently  bestowed  the  same 
design  and  material,  impartially,  on  each. 
There  were  gilded  mirrors  all  over  the  house 
and  chilly  marble-topped  tables,  gilt  plaster 


Cupids  in  the  comers,  and  stuccoed  lions 
"  in  the  way "  everywhere.  The  tactful 
hands  of  Mrs.  Price  had  screened  some  of 
these  wilh  seasonable  laurels,  fir  Ixmglis,  and 
berries,  and  had  imparted  a  shpjht  Christmas 
flavour  to  tiie  house.  Bnt  the  greater  part 
of  her  time  had  l)een  em])loyed  in  trying  to 
subdue  the  eccentricities  of  Spindler's  amaz- 
ing relations  ;  in  tranqnillising  Mrs.  "Aunt" 
Martha  Spindler — the  elderly  cook  before 
alluded  to — who  was  inclined  to  regard  the 
gilded  splendours  of  the  house  as  indicative 
of  dangerous  immorality ;  in  restraining 
"Cousin  "  Morley  Hewlett  from  considering 
the  dining  -  room 
buffet  as  a  bar  for 
"  intermittent  re- 
freshment ; "  and 
in  keeping  tlie 
weak-  minded 
nephew,  Phinney 
Spindler,  from 
shooting  at  bottles 
from  the  verandah, 
wearing  his  uncle's 
clothes,  or  running 
up  an  ai^connt  in 
his  unck;"s  name 
for  various  articles 
at  the  general 
scores.  Yet,  the 
'  unlooked-for  arri- 
val of  the  two 
children  had  been 
the  one  great  com- 
pensation and  di- 
version for  her. 
She  wrote  at  once 
to  her  nieces  a  brief 
account  of  her 
miraculous  deliver- 
ance. "I  think 
these  poor  children 
dropped  from  the 
our  Christmas  party 
possible,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sympathy 
they  have  created  in  Kough  and  Ready  for 
Spradler,  He  is  going  to  kee])  them  as  long 
as  he  can,  and  is  writing  to  the  father. 
Think  of  the  ])oor  Hltle  tots  travelling  a 
thousand  miles  to  '  Krissmass,'  as  they  call 
it  !— though,  they  were  so  well  cared  for  by 
the  messengers  that  their  Mttle  bodies  were 
])ositively  stuffed  like  quails.  So  you  see, 
dear,  we  will  be  able  to  get  along  without 
airing  your  famous  idea.  I'm  sony,  for  I 
know  you're  Just  dying  to  see  it  aJl." 

Whatever  Kate's  "  idea  "jnight  have  been, 
there  certainly  se^^  ^K^gfe^ 


skies  here  to  make 
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tixtraneoas  aid  to  Mrs.  Price's  in:uia<^cment. 
Cln'istiiuiH  came  fit  last, and  tlie  dinner  passed 
oif  without  serious  disaster.  But  the  ordeal 
of  tlie  receptio!\  nf  Rouf^h  and  Ready  was 
still  to  come.  For  Mrs.  Price  well  knew 
that  although  "  the  boys  "  were  more  sub- 
dued, and,  indeed,  inclined  to  sympathise 
with  their  host's  uucoutli  endeavour,  there 
waa  still  much  ia  the  aspect  of  Spindler's 
relations  to  excite  their  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

But  here  Fortune  again  favoured  the 
lionse  of  Hpindler  with  a  dramatic  surprise, 
even  greater  tlian  tlie  advent  of  tlie  children 
bad  lieen.    lu  the  change  that  had  eome 
over  Rough  and  Ready,  "  the  boys "  bad 
decided,  out  of  deference  to  the  women  and 
children,  to  omit  the  first   ])art  of  tlieir 
programme,  and  had  approached  and  entercfl 
the  house  as  soberly  and  quietly  as  ordinary 
guests.    But  before  they  had  shaken  hands 
with  the  host  and  hostess,  and  seen  the 
relations,  the  clatter  of  wheels  waa  heard 
before  the  open  door,  aiid  its  lights  flashed 
upon  a  carriage  and  pair — an  actual  private 
carriage— the  like  of  which  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  Governor  of  the  SUitc  had 
come  down  to  open  the  new  Dit^h  !  Then 
there  was  a  pause,  the  (lash  of  the  carriage 
lamps  upon  white  silk,  the  light  tread  of  a 
satiiL  foot  on  the  verandah  and  in  the  hall, 
and  the  entrance  of  a  vision  of  loveliness  ! 
Middle-aged  men  and  old  dwellers  of  cities 
remembered  their  youth ;    younger  men 
bethought  themselves  of  Cinderella  and  the 
Prince  !    There  was  a  thrill  and  a  hush  as 
this  last  guest — a  beautiful  girl,  radiant  with 
youth  and  adornment— put  a  dainty  glass  to 
her  sparkling  eye  and  advanced  familiai'ly, 
with  outstretched  hand,  to  Bick  Spindler. 
Mrs.  Price  gave  a  single  gasp  and  drew  back 
speechless. 

"Uncle  Dick,"  said  a  laughing  contralto 
voice,  -which,  indeed,  somewhat  recalled 
Mrs.  Price's  own,  in  its  courageous  frank- 
ness, "  I  am  so  delighted  to  come — even  if  a 
little  late,  and  so  sorry  that  Mr.  McKenna 
could  not  come  on  account  of  business." 

Everybody  listened  eagerly,  but  none  more 
eagerly  aiid  snrprisedly  than  the  host  himself. 
"McKenna!  The  rich  cousin  who  had 
never  answered  the  invitation  !  And  Uncle 
Dick  I "  This,  then,  was  his  divorced  niece  ! 
Yet  even  in  his  astonishment  lie  remembered 
that  of  course  no  one  but  himself  and 
Mrs.  Price  knew  it— and  that  lady  had 
glanced  discreetly  away. 

*'  Yes,"  continued  the  half-niece  brightly, 
"  I  came  from  Sacramento  with  some  friends 
to  Shootersville,  and  from  thence  I  drove 


here  ;  and  though  I  must  return  to-night, 

I  could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  eoniing,  if 
it  was  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  answer  tlie 
invitation  of  the  uncle  I  have  not  seen  for 
years."  She  ]iaused,  and,  raising  her  glasses, 
turned  a  politely  questioning  eye  towards 
Mrs.  Price.  "  One  of  our  relations  ? "  she 
said,  smilingly,  to  Bpindler. 

"  No,"  said  Spindler,  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, "  a — a  friend  !  " 

The  half-niece  extended  her  hand,  Mre. 
Price  took  it. 

But  the  fair  stranger- what  she  did  and 
said  were  the  only  things  renieuibei'ed  in 
Rough  and  Ready  on  that  festive  occasion  ; 
no  one  thought  of  the  other  relations  ;  no 
one  recalled  them  nor  tlieir  eccentricities  ; 
Spindler   himself   was   forgotten.  People 
only  recollected  how  Spindler's  lovely  niece 
lavished  her  smiles  and  courtesies  on  every- 
one, and  brought  to  her  feet  particularly  the 
misogynist  Starbuck  and  the  sai-castic  Cool- 
edge,  oblivious  of  his  previous  speech — Ikjw 
she  sat  at  the  piano  and  sang  like  an  angel, 
hushing  the  most  hilarious  and  excited  into 
sentimentitl  and  even  niaudhn  silence— liow, 
graceful  as  a  nynipli,  she  led  with  "Uncle 
t)ick "   a  Virginia   reel   until   the  whole 
assembly  joined,  eager  for  a  passing  touch  of 
her  dainty  hand  in  its  changes-  how,  when 
two  hours  had  passed— all  too  swiftly  for 
the  guests — they  stood  with  bared  heads  and 
glistening  eyes  on  the  verandah  to  see  the 
fairy  coach  whirl  the  fairy  princess  away  1 
How— but  this  incident  was  never  known  to 
Rough  and  Ready. 

It  happened  in  the  sacred  dressing-room, 
where  Mrs.  Price  was  cloaking  with  her 
own  hands  the  departing  half-niece  of  Mr. 
Spindler's.  Taking  tluit  opportnnity  to  seize 
the  lovely  relative  bv  the  shoulders  and 
shake  her  violently,  she  said  :  "  Oh,  yes,  and 
it's  all  very  well  for  you,  Kate- you  limb  ! 
For  you're  going  away  and  will  never  see 
Rough  and  Ready  and  poor  Si)indler  again. 
But  what  am  I  to  do,  ]niss  ?  How  ani  1  to 
face  it  out !  For  you  know  I've  got  to  tell 
hun  at  least  that  you're  no  half-niece  of  his ! ' 
"  Have  you  ? "  said  the  young  lady. 
"  Have  I  ? "  repeated  the  widow  im- 
patiently. "Have  I?  Of  course  I  have! 
"What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 

•'I  was  thinking,  aunty,"  said  the  girl 
audaciously,  "that  from  what  I've  seen  and 
heard  to-night,  if  I'm  not  his  half -niece  now, 
it's  only  a  question  of  time  !  So  you'd  better 
wait.  Good-night,  dear." 

And  really— it  turned  out  that  she  was 
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WITH  tlio  publication  of  this  number 
the  Windsor  Macjazink  cntera 
upon  the  lifth  year  of  its  existence, 
for,  tbongli  bom  in  January,  it  has  ever 
since  celebrated  its  birthday  in  its  Christmas 
Number,  for  the  reckoning  of  its  growth  in 
volume  form.  The  anniversary  is  a  happy 
one,  for  within  the  past  year  the  "Windsor 
has  f^row'ii  in  popular  favour,  not  gradually, 
but  by  lea]is  and  bounds,  until  its  lar<re 
circulation  of  a  twelvoiuonth  back  hitlei  a 
diminislied  head  before  that  of  to-day.  In 
celebrating  the  "Windsor's  entry  upon  its 
mature  fifth  year,  and  asking  our  readers  to 
wish-  it    Many  happy  returns  of  the  day," 


MR.  nCDYARD  KIPLIKG. 
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we  tak'!  what  may  be  hoped  to  be  a  pardon- 
able pride  in  pointing  to  the  striking  success 
of  our  policy,  which  has  from  the  outset  been 
to  cancontrate  onr  energies  and  resources  on 
the  actual  contents  of  fclie  Magazine,  literary 
and  artistic.  We  have  held  —  and  the 
Windsor's  success  has  fully  borne  out  our 
theory— that  the  only  enduring  success  in 
magazine  reputations  is  that  which  depends, 
not  upon  bounce,  brag,  or  sensational  self- 
advertisement,  but  upon  the  publication  of 

THE  BEST  WORK  BY  THE  BEST 
AUTHORS  AND  ARTISTS. 

The  knowledge  that  within  the  covers  of 
a  certain  magazine  it  is  always  snre  to  secure 
the  newest  work  of  several  of  the  writers 
whom  it  most  delights  to  honour  nmst  ever 
have  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  ii.tfecti<nis  iif 
the  Public  than  a  wilderness  of  picturesque 
posters,  an  army  of  straggling  sandwiclunon, 
or  a  fortune's  wortli  of  whole-page  advertise- 
ments in  daily  papers. 

GOOD  WINE  NEEDS  NO  BUSH, 

and  we  have,  therefore,  but  to  mention 
in  outline  a  few  of  the  more  salient  features 
of  the  new  volume  which  opens  with  this 
number.  "  Stalky  &  Co.,"  the  hero^  of  the 
latest  prose  work  from  the  pen  of 

RUDYARD  KIPLING, 

whose  fine  poem,  "The  Destroyers,"  but 
recently  brought  us  letters  of  congratula- 
tion from  all  parts  of  the  world,  make  their 
bow,  in  characteristically  schoolboy  fashion, 
in  the  present  number,  aiid  will  continue  to 
be  excellent  company  for  some  months  to 
come.  Each  of  their  ad ven tures  forms 
a  complete  story,  but  the  whole  series  is 
united  by  a  strong  thread- of  vividly  boyish 
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personality. 
Each  story 
will  be  illus- 
trated Ity. Ml-, 
liaveii  Hill, 
w  h  o  h  u  s 
in  ado  a 
s[ierfai  study 
oi'  tiic  local 
colour  of  tlie 
district. 
That  district, 
as  irno  Kip- 
lini,n'tcs  will 
speedily  dis- 
cover, is  not 
a.  hniidreii 
miles  froiii 
;i  c  e  (■  fca  i  ri 
West  -  Conn- 
try  selionl  which  was  once  an  Alma  Mater  to 
a  now  fanions  author.    Onv  long  serial  hy 

S.  R.  CROCKETT 

follows  np  the  period  of  old-world  times  so 
vividly  recjilled  in  the  anthoi"'s  last  romance. 
"The  Red  Axe,"  and  it  may  interest  oni- 
reiiders  to  know  that  Mr.  Frank  Richards, 
the  well-known  Graphic  artist,  who  is  illus- 
trating the  story  foi"  ns,  lias  travelled  through 
Pomeraiiia  in  company  Avith  Mr.  Crockett, 
for  the  ex]iress  purpose  of  visiting  the  chief 
scenes  of  llie  drama  ami  v(U'ifying  its  pictoi'ial 
setting. 

AiiolJier  serial  featnre  will  he  "Stories 
nf  the  (iold  Sl.a.r  T.ine,"  hy  tliose  deftest 
weavers  of  plot  and  counterplot, 
L.  T.  MEADE  AND  ROBERT  EUSTACE. 

Each 
month's  nar- 
rative will 
he  s  0  ]  f  - 
con  tu  i  u  e  d  , 
but  a  con- 
n  e  c  t  i  n  g 
thread  is  sup- 
]>lied  by  the 
siiigJeperson- 
ality  of  the 
chr'onicler  of 
tlie  strange 
events  set 
forth,  one 
(!('orge  Con- 
way, a  purser 
in  the  employ 
of  a.  great 
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have  also  secured  a  number  of  short  stories 
from  the  sympathetic  pen  of 

IAN  MAGLAREN, 

which  will  appear  at  intervals  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  aiid  the  strong  humanity,  with 


"lAN  MACtulBEJf"  (rev.  .TOIIJT  IVATSON,  n.r>.) 

Pftofci  Ijy  Rockwood,  New  Torle. 

ils  mingling  of  tears  and  kmghter,  which  has 
made  tiie  name  of 

BRET  HARTE 

a  honseliold  word,  lias  also  been  laiil  inider 
trii)Uto.  Tiiese  are  but  a  few  of  tiie  notahle 
names  which  will  juore  than  ujihohi  (he 
WlNDSOit'M  rejaitation  for  jinhlisii ing  the 
best  fiction  of  eac'Ii  year. 

Amid  I  his  wealth  of  fiction,  however,  the 
world  of  fact  will  not  be  forgotttsn,  for  it  is 
intendal  tliat  the  miscellaneous  articles  of 
e;ich  number  shall  continue  to  be  the  most 
varied,  Ihe  most  entei'tainiiig.  and  the  most 
i[ist)'uel,i\e  thai  enter]H'ise  and  ex]ienditure 
can  command,  so  that  ihe  realms  of  Politics, 
.■Vrt,  Literature,  Alusii-,  Siiemv,  Atiiletii;s, 
and  ali  phases  of  social  life,  piiiilii:  and 
domestii',  may  all  in  I  urn  i)e  explored  by 
our  reaiiei's  umlcr  ihe  guidance  of  leiiding 
authorities  iu  each  department.  i 
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IT  was  iibout  four  o'clock  on  a  fine  June 
afternoon  not  veiy  long  ago,  when 
Tom  Venn  was  at  last  carrying  out  his 
oft-made  and  frecjuently-brolien  promise  to 
admit  his  sistei's  Margaret  and  Kate  to  his 
iMi  for  afternoon  tea.  As  the  three  sat 
to^'etlicr  anyone  conld  see  at  a  jjlaiice  that 
th<jy  !ielon<red  to  one  family.  The  Veniis 
were  a  ^^ood-lookin^^  lot,  tliou^'h  there  was 
nothing  of  the  fashion-plate  style  of  beauty 
about  them.  Had  anyone  been  asked  to  say 
just  what  it  was  which  caused  them  to  arrest 
attention,  arouse  interest,  and  attract  friends 
wherever  they  went,  he  might  have  found  it 
not  easy  to  answer  at  once.  It  was  probably 
the  result  of  the  bright,  animated  intelligence 
which  lijilited  \ip  their  faces  and  shone  from 
their  eyes  ;  the  outward  and  visii>le  sign  of 
a  somewhat  rare  combination — the  keenest 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  mirjgled  with  unfailing 
good  buuiour  and  good  feeling. 

^Margaret,  was  tlie  eldest,  her  age  being 
twenty-five,  and  as  she  kept  ber  father's 
house  (Mr.  Venn  was  a  piosperous  account- 
ant, a  widower,  and  lived  m  Kensington) 
she  had  acquired  a  certain  amount  of 
restraint,  and  was  at  times  even  gravely 
decorous.  Kate,  who  was  twenty-three, 
bubbled  over  with  high  spirits,  and  was 
always  startling  her  sedate  acquaintances 
with'  quaint,  original,  sumetinuis  almost 
staggering  views— opinions  bumoroua  in 
conception  and  wittily  expressed,  which  often 
proved  to  be  stumbling  stones  to  the  dull 
and  the  slow.  As  for  Tom,  who  was  only 
nmeteen,  he  was  simply  irrepressible. 


On  the  afternoon  in  ipicstion  be  had  been 
explaining  what  a  panic  bud  seized  tbe  nldcr 
members  of  the  committee  of  tiie  clnb  when 
it  had  first  been  proposed  that  hulies  should 
be  admitted  during  two  hours  in  tlie  after- 
noon to  one  room  in  the  club-house,  provided 
always  that  they  were  accompanied  hy  a 
member,  and  that  no  member  shoidd  bring 
more  than  two  at  a  time.  Kate  had  been 
particularly  lively  in  her  sympathetic 
eojnmcnts,  and  tiiey  were  all  laugluiig  at 
some  flight  of  her  fancy  about  tbe  poor  man 
who  might  try  to  bring  in  three  hidies  and 
then  have  to  select  two  and  reject  one  on 
the  doormat,  when  Tom  eanght  sight  of  a 
friend  who  looked  in  at  the  door  and  was 
about  to  retreat. 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  Tom,  "  there's  Poston  ! 
and  springing  up  he  hurried  from  tlie  room, 
captured  Poston,  and  led  him  back  to  be 
introduced.  After  some  little  gencrtd  chat, 
Slar^-aret  disco\'cred  tliafc  Mr.  Horace  Poston 
was ''a  journahst  whose  duties  took  hun 
sooner  or  later,  and  generally  later,  every 
day  to  the  House  of  (Jonnnons. 

"Why  Tom!"  she  exclaimed,  "perliaps 
Mr.  Poston  can  tell  us  if  Mr.  Piu-lcy's 
motion  will  really  come  on  m  the  House 

to-morrow."  , 

»Yes,of  courae,"saidTom.  "You  know 
Farley,  I  expect,  Poston,  lie  has  some  l)lessed 
motion  that  he  has  been  trying  to  bring  on 
in  the  House  for  years.  It  seems  to  be 
about  things  in  general,  and  wdl  be  the  last 
word  on  all  sorts  of  vexed  ((uestions.  WUl 
it  really  come  off  to-mormw  ? " 
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Postou  fumbled  in  his  pocket  aad  produced 
some  blue  papers. 

"I  believe  he  has  somebbiiig  down  for 
to-morrow,"  said  Poston,  looking  through 
the  papers ;  "  yes,  here  it  is,"  and  he 
handed  them  over  to  Margaret.  She  looked 
at  them  and  then  read  the  following  : — 

"Notices  of  Motiow. 

"  i:  Mr.  Ernest  Parley.— The  Situatioti.— 
To  call  attention  to  the  General  Outlook, 
nioi'c  particularly  witli  respect  to  Home  and 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  move  that  no  settie- 
mt:nt  of  any  question  affecting  either  our 
Domestic,  Colonial,  or  International  policy 
can  be  regarded  as  permanent  or  final  unless 
due  regard  be  paid  to  each  and  every  as^t 
of  the  previous  auction,  and  that  the  tune 
has  now  come  warn  some  steps  should  be 
taken  accordingly." 

"  Hc-ah  !  he-ah  !  "  exclaimed  Tom,  strok- 
ing an  imaginary  moustache.  "  That's  just 
what  I've  been  saying  for  years  to  everybody." 

Margaret  a})parently  did  not  hear  him. 
She  handed  the  papers  back,  and  after  a 
moment  or  two  inquired,  witli  an  attempt  at 
indifference,  "  But  will  the  House  really  feel 
interested  in  that  ?  " 

Poston  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
He  saw  that  it  would  never  do  to  make  fun 
of  the  affair,  and  so  he  replied  diplomatically, 
"  "Well,  you  see,  Miss  Venn,  it  is  not  exactly 
a  matter  that  a])iieals  to  the  House  generally. 
It  deals  with  first  principles,  and  is  — er  — w"cll, 
more  likely  to  attract  the  experts — the  best 
men,  as  tlioy  arc  called.  I've  no  doubt  they 
will  rise  to  the  occasiun." 

"  Oh,  they'll  rise,  Margaret,"  broke  in 
Tom ;  "  you  watch  'em.  They'll  be  quite 
sure  that  the  time  has  come  when  some 
stejB  should  be  taken,  and  they'll  go  for  the 
door,  not  with  steps  but  strides— by  leaps 
and  bounds,  like  British  trade,  you  know." 

Kate  intimated  that  lie  was  only  a  boy, 
and  beyond  knowing  that  there  was  a  Clock 
Tower  at  Westminster,  and  that  you  could 
catch  a  'bus  at  the  corner,  he  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  That's  all  that's  worth  knowing,"  replied 
Tom  complacently,  while  that  astute  young 
gentleman,  Horace  Poston,  had  "been  assuring 
Margaret  that  some  really  very  highly  re- 
spected members  of  the  House  held  decided 
views  ou  the  question  which  Mr.  Parley  was 
about  to  raise,  and  that  a  discussion  of  no 
little  interest  aad  even  profit  might  be 
expected. 

Mr.  Ernest  Farley,  though  only  thirty 
years  of  age,  had  been  in  the  House  for  six 


years.  He  was  tall,  well-made,  had  very 
black  hair,  and  a  very  white,  clean-shaven 
face.  Bach  day  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
arrive  and  one  of  the  last  to  leave,  iio  one 
ever  saw  Mr.  Farley  loitering  in  the  Lobby  ; 
indeed,  only  now  and  then  was  he  seen  there 
for  a  moment  as  he  bustled  through,  ignor- 
ing the  groups  of  gossipjjers,  on  his  y<i\y  to 
consult  Hansard  or  a  Blue-book.  AV'hen  a 
division  was  called  Mr.  Parley  was  among 
the  first  to  march  into  his  lobby,  and  natu- 
rally ho  came  out  again  among  the  first, 
stalking  without  delay  back  to  his  place,  to 
put  on  his  hat,  fold  his  arms  and  cross  his 
legs  in  true  senatorial  fashion.  He  could 
endure  defeat  with  cool  courage ;  no  speech 
was  ever  known  to  bore  him  by  its  length, 
and  he  even  made  honest  attempts  to  appre- 
ciate tlje  wit  of  some  of  his  colloiigues. 
There  was  but  one  incident  of  which  he 
thoroughly  disapproved,  and  that  was  a 
'*  count  out."  He  felt  it  was  both  unjust 
and  inexpedient  that,  say,  thirty-nine  men  of 
capacity  should  be  prevented  from  doing 
service  to  the  State  because  the  rest  of  the 
House  was  not  alive  to  its  duty. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Farley  was  a  mere  dull  Parlia- 
mentary bore.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
clever  talker,  well  educated,  widely  read,  and 
had  travelled  extensively.  He  was  passion- 
ately devoted  to  music,  was  a  reliable  judge 
of  painting,  no  mean  critic  of  the  drama,  and 
a  fine  shot.  Moreover,  he  had  the  invaluable 
gift  of  making  and  keeping  friends.  Nearly 
everyone  in  the  House  liked  Farley,  and 
when  he  had  delivered  one  of  his  long 
speeches  he  was  always  congratulated  by 
scores  of  members  who  had  taken  very  good 
care  not  to  listen  to  it.  Somehow  or  other 
during  the  last  session  or  two  he  had  seen 
a  good  deal  of  Margai'et  Venn.  Mr.  Venn 
had  heard  him  speak  at  a  public  dinner  and 
had  taken  to  him,  so  he  had  become  an 
occasional  visitor  at  the  Kensington  iiome. 
Then  he  had  met  her  at  receptions  and 
elsewhere,  and  gradually  he  discovered  that 
it  was  easier  to  explain  iiis  political  theories 
and  hint  at  his  ambitions  to  her  than  to 
anyone  else.  She  seemed  to  understand  him, 
and  without  in  any  way  ridiculing  him  she 
had  now  and  then  by  a  little  banter  led  htm 
to  moderate  the  crudeness  of  some  of  his 
proposals.  "Dear  Ernest  and  the  public 
weal  "  was  a  never-ending  source  of  chaff 
for  the  lively  Kate. 

Keither  of  the  sister's  was  sur])rised,  there- 
fore, when  the  last  post  that  night  i)rought 
Margaret  a  note  from  Mr.  ^I^^^j^^ 
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the  Ubmiy  of  the  House,  iuid  uuclusiiig 
priuted  card  beariug  these  words  : — 


The  House  meets  at  8  p.m.  (excciit  onWeducsdayH, 
when  it  meeta  at  1'2  uoon). 


\bik  Ji,t,nc,  18q_. 

BALLOT  FOR  THE  LADIES'  GALLERY 


i|(3.ii/   ixAxVui  tec-iv  iCilv  daij- 


It  was  signed  by  tlie  ttssistaut  Serjeant-at- 
Arms,  and  in  one  corner  there  was  written 
'•Sir  TLe^niiald  Hope,  Brt.,  M.P.,"  and  Mr. 

I*'iirlcy''fl  note  ox])lainGd  that 
lii:^<;uo(l  frieml  Su-  Reijiimld 
^^ivcii  biiu  the  ticket, 
and  thiit  if  Marj^aret  and 
licL'  sistur  could  be  ready  at 
(|uarter  tu  three  tiie  next 
day,  he  wonld  be  happy_  to 
escort  them  to  the  Ladies' 
(Jallery. 

As  they  drove  to  the 
House  on  the  following  day, 
Mr.  I<'arlcy  was  even  more 
grave  than  naiiai.  lie  bad 
at  last  ol>La!ned  un  op])o)- 
tiuiiry  for  which  lie  liiwl 
tried  in  vain  during  two  or 
three  sessions.  Margaret's 
good  sense  enabled  her  to 
see  at  once  that  the  poor 
fellow's  proposal  was  hope- 
lessly dry  and  impracticable, 
but  as  he  was  committed  to 
it  she  saw  that  any  criticism 
wonld  be  too  lute,  a.nd  woiikl 
only  tend  to  increase  his 
nervdnsiieKsJ,  wliicb  was 
already  almost  painfid. 

They  bad  been  in  the 
Ijadies'  Gallery  before,  but 
only  towards  the  end  of  a 
sitting,  when  the  House 
beciu  almost  empty.  This 
iinie,  a.s  tliey  eiitei-ed  dnriiig 
'jiicstiuns,  tiie  place  was  full. 
All  the  benches  were  oceu- 
pied,  and  some  mendters  sat 
looking  over  from  the  side 


galleries.  Nearly  all  the  niinisters  were  in 
their  jilaccK,  and  they  were  faced  liyipiitea 
crowd  of  ex-iniiMsters  on  tln^  fi'uiit  opposition 
bench.  AFargaret  felt  that  l.hey  had  all  been 
underestimating  Mr.  Farley's  influence,  and 
even  Kate  was  a  Httle  impressed.  Towards 
the  end  of  questions  a  series  of  inquiries  was 
put  to  the  Leader  of  the  House,  followed  by 
quite  an  eager  outburst  of  cross-examination, 
and  this,  together  with  the  skilful  fencing  oi 
the  right  lion,  gentleman,  gave  rise  to  cheers, 
laiigiitci-,  sliouts  of  vaiious  kinds,  and  alto- 
gether the  scene  became  aniniati'd.  "  Th;tt 
Ml".  Poston  does  not  seem  to  nndei'stand  lliis 
place,  after  all,''  said  KaLe.  At  this  moment 
ipiestions  ceased,  the  orders  of  tlie  day  were 
reaclicd,  J\li'.  Farley's  name  was  mentioned 
by  the  Speaker,  and  that  lion.  mend)er  rose. 
So  did  nearly  every  other  man  in  the  Huiise. 
I'or  one  half -second  Srargaret  entertained  the 
wild  notion  that  they  had  jumped  up  to  gi\c 
bim  a  rousing  welcome.    But  histantly  she 


'That  Mr.  I'oston  dttea  not  «eem  to 
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was  undeceived,  for  ihe  members  were  jostling 
their  way  eagerly,  almost  frantically,  to  the 
door. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  is  the  place  on  fire  ? 
what's  happened  ?"  Margaret  asked,  anxiously 
turning  to  a  grim-loukiiig  Isidy  sitting  by  lier. 

"There's  notbing  the  iiuitter,"  replied  the 
lady ;  "  they  always  do  like  this,"  she  con- 
tinued, pointing  at  tlie  uuconscions  victims 
below  with  her  pince-nez  ;  "  they  are  all  off 
to  straddle  about  in  the  Lobby  or  waste 
their  time  in  the  smoke-room."  Meantime, 
poor  Farley  was  speaking  in  dumb  show. 
Not  a  syllable  could  be  heard  above  the 


"Mr.  I'.-irIfy  was  iiOfif;ing  away.' 


hubbub,  and  Ma^aret  said  abnoet  viciously, 
"  It's  too  bad  !   If  I  were  Speaker  I'd  make 
them  all  come  ba^k  and  sit  down  and  listen." 
By  this  time  the  exodus  had  exhausted 

itself,  and  some  fifteen  members  were  left. 
(Jiie  minister  was  in  his  place.  He  fixed 
his  feet  against  the  table  and  leaned  back  aa 
if  reflecting  that,  though  he  must  remain,  as 
he  was  paid  to  do  so,  he  was  not  bound  to 
listen.  The  two  sisters  had  noticed  Mr. 
Poston  in  the  Press  (luUery  just  underneath 
them.  He  and  all  the  other  journalists  had 
carefully  fastened  the  doors  of  their  little 
boxes  80  that  they  could  lean  back  and  sleep 


in  safety— and  this  they  did.  Kate  was  the 
first  to  speak,  and  she  said,  looking  at  the 
fifteen  members  left,  elderly  gentlemen  with 
large  bald  heads,  ""VVell,  these  may  be  the 
best  men,  as  Mr.  Poston  said,  but  they're 
certainly  not  the  best-looking."  Mr.  Parley 
was  pegging  away,  every  now  and  then  de- 
positing a  slip  of  notes  in  his  hat,  enlarging 
on  this  or  that  point,  regretting  the  absence 
of  the  (Miancellor  of  the  Excheijner  (tlie 
solitary  minister  smiled  faintly),  cx])hi.iiiing 
that  he  had  yet  to  learn  something  or  other, 
asking  many  qurations  and  pausing  for  a 
reply.  Even  Mai^aret  could  not  deny  that 
it  was  unutterably  dry.  The  very  strangers 
began  to  pick  up  their  hats  and  to  retreat 
sadly.  While  Kate  was  listlessly  watching 
some  of  them  she  suddenly  stjirted  and  said, 
"  Why,  there's  Tom  !  "—and  there  Tom  was, 
in  the  Strangers'  Gallery  opposite,  leaning 
f<.*]'\vai'd  with  one  hand  on  each  knee,  his 
head  sMghtly  on  one  side,  a  broad  smile  of 
delight  on  his  expressive  features,  and  making 
no  secret  of  his  honest  amusement.  On  and 
on  the  speech  went.  Members  kept  coming 
in  for  a  mom^t  through  the  swinging  doors. 
They  spoke  to  the  attendant,  or  looked  at 
the  piper  hanging  near  the  door,  tlien 
thoughtfully  pulled  their  moustaches,  gazed 
at  Parley  in  a  puzzled  manner,  and  with  a 
yawn  strolled  off  again. 

Of  course  the  speech  ended  eventually,  as 
:dl  speeches  do.  The  fifteen  watchful  old 
members  who  wanted  to  speak  next  made 
ready  to  spring  directly  they  saw  Parley  take 
his  papers  out  of  his  hat,  and  before  his  last 
remark— affirming  his  deep  and  abiding 
confidence  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  something  would  be  done— was  properly 
completed,  the  devoted  fifteen  were  all  up 
appealing  to  Mr.  Speaker.  Parley  sat  there 
for  some  time,  being  bound  in  common 
courtesy  to  bsten  for  some  time  at  least  to  the 
man  who  followed  him.  Then  a  wild  notion 
came  into  his  head— lie  would  take  his  two 
visitors  to  the  Terrace  for  tea  1  He  had 
generally  regarded  the  Terrace  as  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  good  member,  hindering  him  in 
his  legislative  pilgrimage,  as  the  booths  in 
Vanity  Pair  hindoixid  some  of  Buuyan's 
charactefs.  But  it  was  a  fine  evening,  and 
he  felt  sure  Margaret  and  her  sister  would 
enjoy  the  scene  out  there  much  more  than 
watching  an  enijity  House  i'rom  a  dark  and 
stuffy  gallery.  With  a  feeling  of  something 
like  guilt  he  made  his  way  to  the  Liulies' 
Gallery  and  released  the  victims.  The  lift 
took  them  down,  and  then  he  led  them  along 
uon'idors  lined  with  solen^l^^mf|;^lumes, 
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then  down  a  winding  staircase,  past  the  door 

of  the  Strangers'  smoke-room,  and  out  on  to 
the  Terrace.  The  change  from  the  duhiess 
inside  to  the  movement,  colour  and  chatter, 
the  ripple  of  laughter,  the  tinkle  of  tea  cups 
outside,  was  perfect.  Kate's  spirits  went  up 
hfty  per  cent,  at  once,  tliough  of  course  both 
she  and  filargaret  were  far  too  considerate  to 
tell  their  host  how  favourably  this  scene 
contrasted  with  that  which  they  had  just  left. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  beginning  to 
entertain  some  such  thoughts  himself,  and 
to  doubt  whether  his  general  views  as  to 
the  utihty  of  the  Terrace  might  not  "  with 
advantage  be  rc-cousidered  hi  the  light  of 
recent  experience  — to  use  one  of  his  pet 
phnises. 

They  went  away  from  the  crowd  and 
found  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  Terrace  close 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  here  they  sipped 
tea  and  discussed  many  things.  Kate 
startled  the  devoted  member  by  declaring 
that  probably  more  good  was  done  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  ou  the  other  side  of 
the  river  in  one  week  than  was  done  in 
St.  Stephen's  in  a  year.  The  proximity  of 
Lambeth  Palace  and  Doulton's  works  sug- 
gested a  run  of  comment  and  reflection  upon 
archbishops  and  potteis'  vessels  which  drew  no 
protest  from  Faiiey,  who  actually  laid  aside 
his  hat  and  laughed.  And  a  few  minutes 
later,  when  Margai-et  ventured  to  question 
some  arguments  he  had  been  submitting  to 
the  House,  he  declared  quite  cheerfully  that 
he  believed  she  was  right. 

While  the  time  was  thus  being  passed  in 
pleasant  idleness,  Farley  saw  Sir  Reginald 
Hope,  portly,  rosy,  wearing  the  broad,  white 
waistcoat  of  an  easy  life,  strolling  in  their 
direction.  Sir  Eeginald  was  only  a  little 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age.  Ifothing 
pleased  him  more  than  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  a  pretty,  well  dressed 
young  lady  about  the  House — a  weakness  of 
which  his  excellent  wife  made  fun,  and  to 
which  he  pleaded  guilty  with  the  utmost 
readiness.  He  was  therefore  delighted  to  be 
introduced  to  Farley's  two  charming  friends, 
and  to  receive  their  thanks  for  the  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  CJallery. 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  astute  Kate  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  poor  Farley  was 
dying  to  be  left  alone  with  Ma:^aret  for 
five  or  ten  minute.  Kate  was  also  equally 
anxious  to  be  w^ked  off  to  the  merry  crowd 
further  :!own  the  Terrace,  and  Sir  Reginald 
was  thinking  how  much  he  would  enjoy 
escorting  her.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  in  a  minute  or  two  the  jovial  baronet 


was  off  with  Kate,  and  the  other  two  were 
left  alone. 

Farley  began  to  sigh,  and  he  maile  many 
attempts  to  converse  easily  on  the  various 
topics  which  Margaret  considerately  intro- 
duced. It  was  no  good.  He  liad  resolved  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  where  could  it 
be  done  more  appropriately  than  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Palace  ?  At  length  he 
muttered  to  himself  with  desperation,  "  That 
the  question  be  now  put." 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Margaret,  turn- 
ing to  him.  He  leaned  forward,  and  with  a 
flush  of  excitement  on  his  pale  face  began, 
"  I  beg  leave,  tiiat  is  to  say,  I  mean  the 

question  I  ha\e  to  put  is  "  and  here  he 

stuck.  Margaret,  pitying  liis  confusion,  came 
to  the  rescue  by  repeating  a  remark  she  had 
heard  in  the  House,  "  I  think  I  have  re- 
ceived private  notice  of  the  question." 
Farley  leaned  still  furtiier  forward,  and  with 
greater  ei^ernees  than  before  went  ou, 
"  Arising  out  of  the  reply,  may  I  go  so  far 

as  to  venture  to  hope  "  again  a  lump  in 

his  throat  stopped  him,  and  Margaret,  while 
pretending  to  be  much  interested  in  some- 
thing down  the  river,  murnuired,  "  The 
answer  is  in  the  aflirmative." 

"  The  Ayes  have  it !  The  Ayes  have  it !  " 
exclaimed  Fai'ley  as  he  leaned  back.  Eveiy- 
thing  seemed  suddenly  to  have  changed. 
That  steamer  passing  slowly  in  front  was  not 
to  him  a  penny  boat  crowded  with  vulgar 
Cockneys  and  bound  for  Battersea.  It  was 
a  golden  argosy  conveying  the  children  of 
the  gods  to  happy  isles  in  seas  of  light.  The 
'bus— a  mere  halfpenny  'bus— crawling  over 
"Westminster  Bridge  appeared  to  his  eiu'ap- 
tured  sight  a  chariot  of  the  sun  drawn  by 
immortal  coursers.  The  delicious  hum  from 
Big  Ben  filled  the  air. 

"  Division  ! "  roared  the  constable  on 
duty,  and  the  envious  bell  raised  its  hateful 
jingle.  The  very  word  jarred  on  his  feel- 
ings, and  though  from  force  of  habit  he  had 
risen,  yet  a  moment  later  he  sat  dowu  again 
deliberately.  Sir  Reginald  Hope  came  hurry- 
ing up  with  Kate.  "  Come  along,  Farley,"  he 
called  cheerily  ;  "  they're  dividing." 

"  I  shall  not  vote,"  rephed  Farley,  in  a 
quiet  but  determined  voice. 

"  Man  alive  ! "  retorted  the  astounded 
baronet ;  "  it's  on  your  own  motion — they 
probably  expect  you  to  be  a  teller." 

"No,"  said  Farley,  with  what  may  be 
called  desperate  calm ;  "  I  shall  not  vote  ; 
indeed,  I  cannot,  for  I'm — I  mean,"  and 
here  he  laid  his  hand  lightly^upon  Margaret's 
arm,  "  we  are  ^s^l^  byGoOglc 
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The  b.ii'onet  just  maiui^ed  to  suppress  it 
whistle. 

The  bell  was  rinf^iii<i:  its  second  siiuinions, 
jtud  MiirL^aret  said  eagerly,  "  Oh,  but  don't 
let  me  interfere  in  any  way  \\\i\v  your 
duty." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  sure,"  remarked 
Farley,  with  the  same  deadly  deliberation, 
"that  my  recent  suggrations  to  the  House 
were  of  value.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the/  wei-e  not.  But,  in  any  case,"  he 
added,  pusiiing  back  liLs  hat  altuosL  jauntily, 
*'  of  this  I  am  certain — nobody  need  cai'e  two 
straws  al)Out  the  whole  matter,  either  one 
way  or  the  other." 

Sir  Regiuald  Hope  sat  down,  removed  his 
hat  and  wiped  his  brow.  Tlien,  addressing 
Margaret,  he  said,  "  Let  inc  be  the  first  to 
congratulate  you,  my  dear  young  lady. 
You  have  managed  to  do  in  five  minutes 
what  some  of  us  have  been  trying  in  vain  to 
do  for  five  years.  For,  of  course,  Farley, 
that  moLion  of  yours  was  the  veriest  rot.  I 
beg  pardon,  1  mean — well,  I  couldn't  make 
head  or  tail  of  tlie  tiling." 

"And  yet,"  reniarked  Kate  sweetly,  "only 
five  minutes  ago  you  told  ine  nothing  would 
prevent  you  from  voting  for  it." 

"  Ah,  well,"  observed  the  easy-going 
baronet,  "  Fve  known  .Fai'Iey  some  years, 
and  we  all  recognise  that  lie's  a  thoroughly 
good  fellow." 

"  So  that's  how  votes  are  decided,  is  it  ?  " 
pursued  the  relentless  Kate. 

Sir  Reginald  slowly  fixed  his  thumbs  in 
the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat  and  replied, 
*'  My  dear  young  lady,  you  should  never  let 
considerations  of  this  sort  trouble  your 
pi'ctty  iieud.  In  all  such  mattei'S  due  regard 
should  be  paid  to  the  circumstaucta  of  the 


case,  iuul  to  the  trend  of  public  opinion, 
and--  er — ~" 

"  Ah !  that  makes  it  quite  clear,"  said  Kate. 
_  In  tlie  meantune  Margaret  and  Farley  had 
risen.  He  was  anxious  to  get  away  when 
most  of  the  men  were  inside  voting,  and  he 
proposed  to  drive  the  two  sisteis  home,  a 
plan  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
friendly  baronet.  They  went;  tlii-ough  to 
Palace  Yard,  and  Sir  Reginald  saw  them  off 
in  a  cab.  lie  watche<l  Lhe  hmd)ering  old 
four-wheeler  go  np  the  yard  and  tiirough  tlie 
gates  and  join  the  tratfic  faitside.  Tiien  he 
walked  slowly  back  to  the  place  they  had 
recenily  occupied  on  the  Tei'race.  Sitting 
down,  he  proceeded  with  the  greatest  care  to 
cut  the  end  off  a  cigar,  and  then  ha\'ing 
settled  hunself  comfoi-tably  he  smoked  and 
communed  with  himself.  "She's a  thoroughly 
nice  girl,"  he  said,  "  and  so's  that  sistiT.  And 
sharp  aa  a  needle,  too.  I  must  get  niy  wife 
to  meet  them.  They'll  just  suit  her,  tliough 
she'll  make  fnn  ol'  me."  Then  as  lie  watched 
the  smoke  drifting  up  lie  thought  of  liow 
thirty  years  before  lie  had  taken  his  eliaiiee 
in  the  great  lottery  a.nd  liad  drawn  a  jirize. 
His  thoughts  soon  came  back  to  Fai'iey. 
With  a  chuckle  he  went  on,  "  How  soon  she 
knocked  all  that  nonsense  out  of  his  hciid ! 
W'till,  well,  well,  they  call  us  lords  of  creation, 
and  the  sterner  sex,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but 
a  well-bred,  good-looking  girl  can  twist 
any  one  of  us  round  her  little  finger — and  a 
good  thing,  too." 

"  S]ieaker  out  of  the  chair  !  "  chanted  tiie 
constalile.  Sir  Reginald  looked  at  his  \^at€h 
and  started. 

"  Why,  bless  me  I  "  lie  cxchiiined,  jumping 
up,  "  I'm  nearly  ten  miuutes  late  for  dinner  " 
—and  he  hurried  away. 
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THE   FREAKS   OF   KI¥G  FROST. 


By  H.  M.  Kntoht. 


lUvsirafpd  from  Pfiofof/mpJ'ii  hy  TJnderwoot)  and  UxDhiitwooi). 


^  ^7^TIK(i  np  ill  Uic  e:ii'ly  Tnornititr, 
I  "w^  (nui's  first  iiidic'ation  that  witHat  in 
its  severity  liiis  set  in,  is  usnall y  to  he 
found  ill  the  beautiful  ice  pictures  wliieh 
CTicrnsb  the  window  panes  of  the  sitting- 
room,  wliere  overnight  a  warm  fire  glowed, 
and  good  friends  met,  and  all  seemed  cheer- 
lid  Jind  cosy.  Across  the  panes 
dim^tions  the  ice  s])ila'S  it". 
at  a  distant  o:la.nri.;  tu  form  p  ttt(  1 
of  leaves  anil  treirs  and  towers  ot 
every  conceivahle  desiiru  hjkjm 
wluch  fiuu!y  (-au  })h(y,  bnt 
when  the  eye  tries  closely  /. 
to  follow  out  the  pattern  ^ 
it  is  soon  lost  in  its 
intricacies.  Myriads 
of  little  icc- 
points  sparkle 
in  the  light,  /. 
and  the  ■ 
vision  /■ 
of 


autumn  than  the  innnnierahle  s]mlei-s'  wehs 
which  are  fonnil  sti'etched  alxmL  the  mider- 
growtli,  deeply  litdeii  witit  dew,  the  drops  of 
which  sparkle  in  the  light  with  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow.  When  a  sharp  full  of 
temperature  occurs  in  the  evening,  the  dew 
heeoines  frozen  in  the  nmineut  of  lieiug 
deposited,  and  in  tlu;  foi'in  of  hoar 
frost  coats  the  <ldic:a.tc  \\ehs  which 
the  spiders  lia.vc  woven,  with  wliiU^ 
erystalliiic  sjiicnhv,  increasing 
their  bulk  enormously,  till 
they  stand  out  like  threateu- 
iiig  propositions  of 
Knclid.  Sometimes, 
a  f  t  er  the  d  e  \v 
slohules  have 
'cen  deposited 
they  become 
fro  z  e  n , 
and  the 
result- 
in  g 


fairy- 
1  a  n  d 
vanishes. 

This  IS 
work  in  wliich 
Xiiturc   must  be  \ 
left   to   (ulhl  her 
own    whnns,  and  in 
wliich    she  will  sicce])t 
no  guidan(xi.  (\.inhgnra- 
tions  of  every  ty]je  come  out 
in  ice  pictures,  but  crystal- 
lisation, by  some  mysterious 
law,  seems  to  prefer  a  semblance 
to  leaves  and  foliage  ;  this  is  the 
ice  picture  most  commonly  met  with. 
These  leafy  structures  ar(!  clearly  dis- 
cernible on  the  frosted  window  pane;  but 
it  is  impossible  overnight  to  say  what  pattern 
the  frost  will  choose. 

Hoar  frost  out  of  doors  produces  some  of 
Nature's  most  beautiful  pictures.  Nothing 
is  more  striking  to  an  observant  eye  in  an 
early  morniug  walk  across  the  moora  in 
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ii  o  ar 
f  r  0  s  t 
/     takes  an- 
other fui'm 
easily    to  be 
recognised. 

A  bit  of  wire 
netting  stretched 
round  a  garden,  or  a  leaf 
on  a  bush,  when  heavily 
coated  i\ith  hoar  frost,  pro- 
duce (iharniing  cfTw^ts.  The 
lio:ir  frost  crushes  smoothly 
l)etween    tlie    fingei's,    bnt  if 
examined   through  a  magiiifying 
y  '     glass,  millions  of  little  ice  sjiikes  will 
be'"detecte<l,  siisi>ended  eithei-  parallel  to 
each  other  or  at  various  angles,  and  of  all 
lengths,  crossing  and  recrossing  and  fonnmg 
innumenible  combinations. 

^riiese   are,   however,   bnt   the  smaller 
evidences  of  the  power  of  King  Frost.  In 
foniiiitg  the  icy  crystals  which  make  our 
gardens  white  with  hoar  f K^t,  and  the  ice 
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picture  which 
decorate  our  win- 
dows, he  has  iio- 
thin<j  but  the  tiny 
jitomK  nf  moisture 
coiitiiiiiei!  in  the 
atmosphere  to 
work  his  will 
upon,  and,  slight 
as  are  the  ma- 
terials, he  yields 
excellent  results. 
Where  running 
water  is  met  it  is 
very  different,  for 
there  the  f^rip  of 
frost  is  iiiiuiifest 
its  sternest 
form.  In  all  the  accessible  world  there 
is  no  place  where  ice  making  is  to  be 
seen  on  so  vast  a  scale  and  of  so 
varied  a  chanicter  as  Niagara. 

No  frost,  however  severe  we  can 
imagine  it,  can  stop  the  stupendous 
rush  of  water  over  the  Falls,  but  as  it 
descends  it  throws  \\\)  clouds  of  spray 
which  in  frosty  weatber  qnickiy  con- 
geal and  form  *!obunus  and  hills  of 
ice  oP  Inige  dijneiisions,  and  icielcK 
wliicli  tower  above  one's  head  for 
thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  CJiscade  seems 
framed  in  glittering  white,  stretching 
far  away  as  the  eye  follows  the  bend 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  its  imposing 


grandeur  conveys  an-  impression  which 
caunnt  be  erased. 

Helow  the  strata  of  hard  limestone, 
reaching  to  a  depth  of  about  eighty 
feet,  which  forms  the  edge  of  the 
cataract,  the  spray  has  hollowed  out 
the  softer  deposits  of  shale,  and  formed 
eaves  and  grottoes  to  which  visitors, 
well  waterproofed  from  top  to  toe,  can 
pass  without  danger.  Ifere  Uie  s]iray 
bounds  and  relxiiuids  against  tlie 
rocks,  water  drips  from  the  rouC, 
and  icicles,  clustering  close  together, 
engUieu  with  striking  ia]iidity,  until 
they  hang  down  iu  the  threatening 
manner  sho^ni  in  the  accompanying 
pictures,  seeming  to  promise  destruc- 
t  i  0  n  at  any 
moment. 

A  gigantic  iee- 
cdluinn  close  under 
tlie  I'all  is  a 
feature  of  every 
ard  winter  at 
Niagara.  It  is 
built  up  by  degrees 
from  a  steady  dri]) 
of  water,  xnitil,  if 
the  frost  holds 
long  enough,  it 
obtains  a  circmn- 
fereiice  of  several 
feet. 

From  the  ;iwful 
grandeur  of 
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Xiafjara  under  its  ■\vintor  ixniso  the 
I've  (mhIk  ]'LiHt  ill  Kncli  a.  scetit!  as  tlie 
"  (Jlittipsc  dl"  i'^a.ii'yiaiKl "  here  de- 
jiictcd.  'I'll is  is  a  ^-erj  wnumon 
winter  WLMie  in  (^uiada,  or,  iiidt';id, 
ill  any  eonntiy  wiicrc  tlie  snow  lies 
deep  oil  the  ground,  and  fortunate 
are  the  hoiises  in  exposod  positions 
which  ai"e  not  entirely  siidwed  up. 
AVIiat  snow  can  do  in  adding  to 
the  ]ii(;tiires(piene8g  of  a  garden 
Hi-ene  is  shown  in  anotJier  photo- 
tiTiipli,  where  a  sli^litly  constructed 
jircli  lias  liecii  I)niike<l  up  with  snow 
sniiie  Wii'.l  ill  tliii;);ness. 

A«ay  ill  tiie  hills  in  many 
eonniries,  arc  caves  tilled  with  ice, 
whicli  retain  a  temperature  so  cold 
thfit  it  never 
tliaws.  TenerifFe 
possesses  sneh  a 
cave  at  a  higli 
altitude,  from 
which  the  ice 
supply  of  the 
island  has  been 
drawn  for  many 
years.  In  earlier 
times  it  used  to 
he  a  behef  that 
water  wdiich  had 
lain  for  ages  hi 
a  frozen  state 
acquired  at  last  a 
permanent  solidi- 
ti cation,  a  n  d 
thereto   hantfS  a 


PICTUKKaQUK  BWOVV  KFFBCT. 


pretty  legend,  that 
the  pure  and  pel- 
lucid kind  of 
quartz  wliicli  is 
often  found  on 
the  sides  of  lofty 
nionnljiins  ahi'Ve 
lIk^  snitw  liiif,  is 
really  ice  which 
never  again  wi 
I'esunie  its  liquid 
form. 

It  ]nay  not  he 
generally  known, 
hut  hoar  frost  de- 
scends vertiatll}'. 
To  prove  this,  a 
pan  may  he  left 
ontoverniglitwith 
the  lid  siisjieiHled  ;)  font,  ;i})(>ve  it.  In 
the  nioroiiig  Ihi'  lid  "ill  he  f<iiin(l 
eovereil  wifli  If  ar  frnsi,  Iml  none  Avill 
get  In  l!ie  pjiii  iiiHh'riie;iili. 

Another  very  carious  eNperiinenl 
may  he  made  with  Iionr  frost.  Hare 
a  piece  of  glass  overiHght  ahoiit. 
one  inch  ahove  ground,  and  it  will 
be  found  in  the  morning  coateil 
with  ice  spikes  about  cue  -  tenth 
nf  an  incli  in  length,  all  arranged 
horizontiilly  at  ilie  edges.  Put  tlie 
same  glass'  fl;it  on  the  lawn,  and  it 
gatiiei's  no  lioiir  frost,  tluaigli  the 
blades  of  grass  surro;uiding  it  may 
be  covered.  Hosted  by  LjOOglC 
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ON  the  afternoon  of  tlie  3rd  of  Apn'l, 
1880,  I,  George  Conway,  pursci-  of 
the  Aroming  iSfar,  passeii^t^er  stoanier 
of  ilio  (iold  Star  Line,  was  sitLiii^^  on  the 
vi'randali  of  iha  i  I'wit  Oi'iuii Uil  1  laid  at 
(Vilonil>o.  "We  wore  homeward  boinid  from 
Sini^apnre,  and  the  J/on)i)>//  Sfiir  was  Ivinn- 
iit  anchor  al)(>nL  lialf 
a  ]nile  from  tlie  lireak- 
watcr.  Hlie  was  to 
leavo  at  six  o'clock 
that  evening. 

The  thermometer 
on  the  verandah 
registered  90",  and  I 
stretched   myself  at 
fnl!  lengtli  on  a  low 
"ieker    cliair.  Tli<; 
only  other  Enropean 
present  was  a  hanil- 
.sonie,  Rnni>nrnt  man 
of  middle  age  drcssetl 
entirely  in  white  drill. 
I  put  him  down  at, 
once  as  a  military 
officer,  from  the  white 
line  of  the  chin-stra]> 
on  his  cheek.    ]  luvd 
been    watching  hiiri 
casiuilly  for  some  time 
and  could   not  lielp 
heiiig  struck  by  his 
maimer.     A  cnrions, 
nervous  restlessness 
seemed  to  pervadehim, 
he  kept  changing  from 
one  seat  to  another, 
lighting  his  eigar  and 
letting  it  go  out,  iiiid 
looking  )ip  (ptiekly  if 

'^'ly  of  the  sei'vaiits  iiap]ien(i(f  to  come 
Maidenly  out,  of  the  dining-room.  Tla^re 
was  a.  keen,  alert  look  in  his  bhic  eyes,  and  a 
■'^et,  almost  fierce,  expression  on  his  firm, 
^fiarply  cut  features.  He  glanced  at  me  two 
or  three  times  as  if  about  to  speak  and  finally 
j;ot  up  and  came  acroas  to  me. 
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"Major  Strangways,  leaning  over  the  railing."' 

apjiened  to 


Excuse  me,  shy'  he  said,  "  bnt  I 
Stm^-r'^'"^  officer  of  the  mrnm, 

;a  am,"  I  replied  :  M  am  the  pm-ser." 
tan  yon  tell  me  the  exiict  hour  when  she 
will  san 

"At  sis  o'clock,"  I  answered;  "are  you 
going  home  liv  her  ?" 

"  ^^es,  and'  1  sJimII 
go  on  board  at  once  ; 
I  can't  stand  hanging 
aiiout  here." 

He  called  to  one  of 
tlie  wliii,c-robed  scr- 
vauts  to  get  his  lug- 
gage, and  in  a  few 
moments  started  olf. 
i  thought  his  maniiei' 
somewhat  extraordi- 
nary, but  as  several 
passengers  eatae  in  at 
that  umuieut,  and  all 
more  or  less  claimed 
my  Jitlentioa,  1  liad 
I"  iiostpone  my  curi- 
osity t'oi'  the  pn-sent. 

Aiiout  an  iionr  later 
we  wei-e  all  on  board. 
1  fonud  the  new  \m- 
senger,  whose  name 
was  entered  in  the 
ship's  lists  as  Major 
Strangways,  leaning 
over  the  railing.  The 
anxious  lodk  was  still 
on  liis  face,  and  iie 
wafehed  e;ic.h  fn-sh 
arT'i\'al  ciosclv.  At 
five  minules  to  six  [\u: 
whistle  boomed  out  ils 


warning  of  de])ai'tin'e,  the  Lascars  were  )nst 
begimn'ng  to  luml  up  tlie  gangway,  wla^n 
suddenly  another  shrill  ■whistle,  repeated 
thrice,  sounded  from  the  shore,  and  a  small 
steam  launch  shot  rapidly  out  from  the 
Compjiny's  wharf  aiid  came  tearing  througli 
the  water  towards  us.    When  this  happened 
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I  noticed  that  Major  Strang; ga\'e  vent 
to  an  impatient  exclamation,  tliat  he  came 
and  leant  over  the  taffrail  and  looked  ea-^erly 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  approaching  launch. 
It  came  alongside,  and  a  girl  ran  lightly  up 
the  gangway.  As  she  did  so  I  observed  that 
the  Major  gave  a  sigh  of  distinct  relief  ;  her 
Inggage  was  iianled  up  after  her,  she  waved 
her  hand  to  someone  on  the  launch.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  (juiirtermaster  sang  out, 
"  All  clear,  sir,"  the  engine  bells  rang,  and 
the  Morniiig  i^'lar  swung  round  with  her 
head  once  more  to  the  open  sea. 

Mcatiwhile  the  girl  stood  silent,  not  far 
from  Major  Strangways ;  her  back  was  turned 
to  us,  her  eager  eyes  were  watching  the 
shore.  A  steward  came  up  and  touched  his 
cap— he  asked  what  he  was  to  do  with  her 
luggage.    She  replied  quickly — 

"  My  cabin  is  No.  75  ;  have  it  taken  there 
immediately."  As  she  did  so  I  saw  licr  face. 
She  was  a  distinctly  iiandsome  girl,  with  an 
upright  figure  aad  a  proud  bearing.  She 
was  well  made  and  had  a  look  of  distinction 
about  her.  Her  eyes  had  a  ruddy  light  in 
them,  and  her  liair  was  of  that  red  shade 
which  inclines  to  gold.  The  whole  ,expr^- 
sion  of  her  sparkling  and  youthful  face  was 
vivid  and  intelligent,  and  jusfc  for  an  instant 
as  she  spoke  to  the  steward  I  observed  that 
her  lips  parted  in  a  brilliant  smile.  Her 
appearance,  however,  bore  marks  of  haste. 
Her  dress,  a  riding  habit,  was  covered  with 
dust,  and  her  hair  was  in  considerable  dis- 
order. The  nest  moment,  the  steward  lead- 
ing the  way,  she  disappeared  down  the 
companion,  and  I  turned  to  attend  to  my 
numerous  duties. 

That  evening,  as  I  was  dressing  for  dinner, 
the  chief  steward  entered  my  cabin. 

"  I  thought  I  would  mention  to  you,  sir, 
that  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  French  have  left,  I  have 

fiven  the  two  vacant  seats  at  your  table  to 
tiss  Keele  and  Major  Strangways." 
"  Miss  Keele  ?  "  1  said  interrogatively. 
"  Yes,  sir  ;  the  young  lady  who  arrived  just 
before  t!ie  vessel  started." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  I  answered. 
The  man  withdrew  and  I  continued  my 
toilet.  As  I  did  so  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
lingered  round  my  lips.  Major  Strangways 
had  already  roused  my  interest,  and  Miss 
Keele  had  the  sort  of  face  which  must 
attract  the  attention  of  any  man  who  has  an 
eye  for  beauty.  I  am  very  fond  of  a  pretty 
face  and  Iiave  seen  many  in  the  course  of  my 
numerous  voyages.  Biit  there  was  something 
about  the  eyes  and  the  whole  expression  of 
the  girl  who  had  come  on  board  the  Mornitig 


Ftar  so  uiii  xpeoLcdly  that  afternoon,  which 
worried  as  much  as  it  attracted  me.  Had  I, 
or  had  1  not,  seen  that  face  before  ?  Either 
I  had  met  it  in  the  past,  or  it  was  startlingly 
like  a  face  I  knew.  In  vain  I  searched 
through  my  memory — the  dinner  bell  rang, 
and  I  entered  the  saloon. 

Miss  Keele,  with  all  signs  of  haste  and 
travel  removed,  was  seated  at  my  right  hand, 
and  Major  Strangways  had  the  place  next  to 
her.  I  gave  her  a  searching  glance  and,  as  I 
did  so,  almost  uttered  an  exclamation.  The 
missing  link  in  my  memory  of  the  past  was 
supplied.  Good  God  !  what  a  queer  thing 
life  was  !  That  girl,  sitting  there  in  her 
evening  dress,  in  all  the  freshness  of  her 
young  beauty,  had  stood,  three  yeara  ago,  in 
the  criminal  dock  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Beyond 
doubts  either ,  she  or  her  double  had  stood 
there.  I  knew  now  why  the  pose  of  the 
head  and  the  flash  in  the  red-brown  eyes  had 
so  arrested  my  attention.  It  was  perfectly 
true  I  had  seen  that  face  before.  On,  a  hot 
August  afternoon,  three  years  ago,  I  hiul 
strolled  into  the  great  criminal  court  at  the 
Old  Bailey  and  had  there  witnessed  part  of  a 
trial.  A  girl  had  stood  in  tlie  dock — this 
girl.  I  had  never  heard  how  the  trial  ended, 
nor  whether  the  girl  was  guilty  or  not. 
There  she  had  stood,  and  I  had  watched  her. 
What  in  the  name  of  aU  that  was  miraculous 
was  she  doing  on  board  the  Morning  Star 

DOW  ? 

"  I  beg  your  jtardon,"  I  said  suddenly. 

Miss  Keele  had  addressed  me  twice,  Itut  so 
lost  was  I  in  my  musings  that  1  had  not 
heard  her.  I  hastened  now  to  push  that 
ugly  memory  out  of  sight,  and  to  rise  to  my 
immediate  duties. 

"I  am  afraid  you  had  rather  a  rush  to 
catch  the  boat,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  with  again  that 
fieeting  smile ;  "  it  was  a  close  shave,  and 
was  all  owing  to  those  abominable  coolies. 
You  cannot  make  a  native  understand  iliat 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  time.  I  should  have 
been  terribly  disappointed  if  1  liad  lost  my 
passage,  as  I  am  most  anxious  to  get  Imme 
by  the  first  week  of  the  Season." 

"Then  England  is  your  home?"  I  said 
tentatively. 

"It  is,"  she  answered.  "I  spent  all  my 
early  days  in  England,  but  I  have  been  in 
Ceylon,  on  my  father's  plantation,  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years.  I  have  an  aunt  in  London 
who  has  promised  to  take  me  about,  but  I 
only  got  the  final  summons  to  join  her  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  Hence  my  great  haste," 
she  contmued  ;  "  I  all  but  lost  the  boat." 
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"  You  certainly  did,"  T  replied. 

Her  tone  was  pcjrfcctiy  frank,  her  eyes  were 
wide  open  juid  unembarrassed.  Could  1  be 
mistaken  after  all  ?  Was  there  another  girl 
just  like  Miss  Keele  in  the  world  ?  But  no, 
I  was  cei-tain  she  was  the  same.  There  was 
a  peculiar  look  and  power  about  her  face 
wbicli  riiised  it  altf-gcthcr  out  of  the  common, 
ami  J  bad  never  yet  been  mistaken  in  a 
likeness.  The  ^irl  sitting  by  my  side  was  a 
consummate  actress  :  beyond  doubt  she  was 
acting'  a  part. 

"  You  speak,  Miss  Keelo,  as  if  you  knew 
Ceylon  very  well,"  said  Major  Strangways  ; 
"  is  your  father's  plantation  anvwhere  near 
Kandy  ?  " 

"  Two  miles  outside  Kandy,"  she  replied. 


all,  it  was  not  my  affair.  Perhaps  she  had 
been  proved  innocent,  not  guilty  :  perhaps 
she  was  to  Ije  pitied,  not  censored.  One 
thing,  at  least,  was  evident.  Whatever  she 
had  done  in  her  past  life,  she  had  now  re- 
trieved her  position,  her  friends  were  respect- 
able, and  she  herself  appeared  to  be  quite  a 
huly. 

1  iiad  just  resolved  to  dismiss  the  matter 
from  my  mind,  and  was  liringing  jiiy  whole 
attention  to  bear  upou  long  lists  of  accounts 
and  invoices  of  stores,  when,  just  ms  Hvo 
bells  struck,  I  heard  a  knock  at  my  door, 
and  to  my  surprise  Major  Strangways  entered. 

"I  hope  yon  will  excuse  me,  purser,"  he 
said ;  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  a  matter  of 
some  importance." 


"I  ^'five  lior  a  spjircliiiig  filanoc  and  almost  iitteretl  an  exclaiiiatini." 


"  Then  you  surely  know  the  Morrisons,  of 
Gelpoor  ?  " 
She  laughed. 

"  I  know  Lhoni  qniie  well  ;  do  you  ?  " 

"  They  are  my  cousins,"  lie  said.  "  How 
very  curious  !  " 

Tlie  next  moment  the  two  were  deep  in 
a  vivacious  conversation,  exc^liangiiig  many 
reminiscences,  and  I  saw  that  for  the  present 
I  was  out  of  the  running. 

When  dinner  waa  over  I  returned  to  my 
cabin.  I  sat  down,  lit  my  pipe,  and  endea- 
vonrerl  to  review  the  position.  The  girl  who 
had  come  mi  bnard  the  Morniiw  Star  at  the 
last  uionient  had,  beyond  doubt,  a  past  which 
she  was  anxious  to  conceal.  Of  this  i  liad 
not  the  faintest  shadow  of  doubt ;  but,  after 


"  Certainly,"  I  answered  :     sit  down." 

He  seated  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  1  pushed 
a  cigar  towards  him. 

"  T  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  our  being 
nverlieard  ?  "  he  said,  glancing  round. 

"None  whatever,"  1  said  ;  "j-lease  goon." 

"  Well,"  he  began,  "  1  am  in  a.  very  excep- 
liinial  ]tnsiiinn.  and  1  want  to  ask  you  before 
[  siiy  aiivtliinir  fui'thor  if  you  will  pi'omise  to 
keep  wlmt  I  am  about  to  tell  you  mi  absolute 
secret  from  everyone  on  Ijoard  ?  " 

" Cert^iinly,"  I  answered,  "provided  it  is 
nothing  which  will  compromise  my  p'lsition 
as  a  servant  of  the  C^mipanv." 

"  It  will  not  do  so  in  the  least.  You  wdl 
give  me  your  promise  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  T  said. 
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"  AVoll,  to  begin,  \  must  inform  you  at 
unce  that,  as  I  sit  iicro,  I  am  worth  close  on 
half  a  Jtiiihou  sterling." 

I  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  I  myself  own  that 
sum,"  he  eontinucd,  "  but  that  on  my  peraon 
I  cany  ])r(jperty  to  that  value." 

I  waited  for  Ixim  to  continue. 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story,"  he  said. 
"  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so  this  after- 
noon. It  is  essential  that  I  should  have 
some  trustworthy  confidant,  for  one  never 


"  Unbuttoning  his  shirt,  opened  it." 


knows  what  may  happen,  and  if  anything 
should  happen  to  me  before  I  get  home,  I 
shall  ask  you  to  act  for  me.  Would  you 
mind  locking  your  door  ?  " 

"  Why  ? "  I  asked,  looking  him.  full  In  the 
face. 

"  To  prevent  anyone  coming  in  suddenly. 
I  have  something  to  show  you  which  no  one 
else  must  see." 

1  leant  over  and  shot  the  brass  bolt  for- 
ward, then  txirned  to  him  again. 

"  What  arc  you  gding  to  do  ?  "  1  exclaimeil, 
thinking  he  must  be  mad.     With  great 


rapidity  he  had  taken  off  his  dress  coat,  then 
his  waistcoat,  and,  unbuttoning  his  shirt, 
opened  it. 

"  Do  you  see  this  ?  "  he  cried. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  as  he  turned  to  the 
light;  "what  is  it?" 

He  was  wearing  round  his  waist,  nest  to 
his  skin,  a  somewhat  broad  belt  covered  with 
wash-leather.  As  I  spoke  he  suddenly  diew 
away  the  outer  covering  and  disclosed  under- 
neath a  band  fashioned  to  resemble  a  cobra. 

"  In  this  belt,"  he  said,  "  there  are  jewels 
to  the  value  I  have  mentioned.  I  am  taking 
them  home  to  England." 

"  You  arc  doing  a  very  dangerous  thing," 
I  couid  not  help  exclaiming.  "Are  you  the 
owner  of  these  valuables  ? " 

He  laughed. 

"  I  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Certainly  not.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  Prince  Sindhia  ?  " 

"By  name,  of  course,"  J  replied. 

"Well,  these  belong  to  liim.  Tlis  father 
has  just  died.  lie  and  I  are  very  old  friemls. 
He  is  now  the  Maharajah  of  Ecsselmir.  He 
is  in  London,  and  tliis  day  five  weeks  is  to 
appear  before  the  Queen  at  a  State  function 
at  Buckingham  Fakice,  in  order  to  receive 
some  special  distinction.  On  that  occasion 
he  is  o))liged  to  wear  his  jewels,  the  regalia 
jewels  of  his  state,  and  he  has  commissioued 
me  to  bring  them  to  him,  making  it  a 
stipulation  that  they  shall  never  leave  my 
person,  day  or  night.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
fearful  rcsponsibihty.  I  daresay  yon  noticed 
how  ]iervous  .1  was  on  the  verandah  of  the 
hotel  this  afternoon.  Well,  I  iiad  reason.  A 
fortnight  ago  I  I'eceived  the  jewels  from  tite 
Maharajah's  Palace  at  Besselmir— they  were 
delivered  up  to  me  by  the  custodian,  who  had 
this  belt  specially  made  for  my  accommoda- 
tion. I  had  important  bnsine^  to  transact 
in  Oeylon,  and  came  across  hoping  to  catch 
this  very  boat,  and  so  to  reach  England  in 
time.  I  did  not  suppose  a  soul  knew  of  the 
strange  wealth  which  I  can-ied  round  my 
person,  but  yesterday  1  received  a  fpieer 
communication.  A  native  of  Besschnir  bad 
followed  me  from  the  Maharajah's  palace. 
Lsist  night  he  thrust  a  paper  written  in 
cipher  into  my  hand.  This  was  to  inform 
me  that  a  certain  gang  of  thieves  of  woi'ld- 
wide  reputation  knew  that  I  was  coming 
home  with  the  jewels  and  had  resolved  to 
deprive  me  of  them.  In  what  special  way  I 
was  bringing  them  to  England  was  still  my 
own  secret,  but  1  was  already  tlie  \  ietim  of  a 
conspiracy,  and  it  behoved  me  to  be  extra 
cautious. 

"As  soon  as  possible  I^ot  on  board  and 
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stood  by  the  gangway,  wateliinj?  each 
pasrioiiifer  with  intense  intert^st.  I  was 
informed  liy  one  of  the  stewards  that  no 
fresii  passengers,  with  tlie  exception  of 
luysiiir,  had  cume  on  board  at  Ooloinbo,  and 
my  foarH  were  just  being  laid  M)  rest  wiien 
the  steam  lanncli  at  the  last  moment  sliot 
tlirough  the  water.  I  almost  gave  up  hope 
just  then.  You  can  imagine  my  relief  when 
I  discovered  that  the  new  passenger  was  a 
woman,  and  not  only  a  woman,  but  a  girl  1 
happen  to  know  all  about,  for  Miss  Keele 
is  connected  with  some  of  my  oldest  friends 
at  Kandy." 

Let  mo  look  at  the  belt  a  little  closer,"  I 
said.  "  All  I  what  a  very  curious  inner 
belt ! " 

It  certainly  wiis,  being  made  of  countless 
tiny  links  of  solid  gold  to  give  it  flexibility, 
something  aftei'  tlxe  manner  of  Maltese 
work.  Along  its  ivholo  length  lay  a  perfect 
gahisy  of  precious  stones  of  all  sorts  and 
colours,  many  of  which  were  unknown  to 
me.  The  glittering  blaze  of  gems  was  so 
dazzling  that  it  almost  took  my  breath  away. 
Carbuncles  of  fiery  scarlet  lay  side  by  side 
with  amethysts,  layers  of  diamonds,  sapphires 
and  pearls.  The  head  of  the  snake  was  of 
exijuisitely  carved  ivory,  with  an  outspread 
hood  of  emeralds,  and  the  eyes  were  two 
olive-gL'oeu  chrysoberyls  that  seemed  to 
emit  a  marvellous  opalescent  light  of  their 
own. 

"  Well,  you  are  in  a  strange  pcfflition,"  I 
could  not  help  exclaiming. 

"  I  certainly  am,"  he  answered. 

"  Is  it  wise  to  carry  the  jewels  about  like 
that  ?  "  I  said.  "  You  had  inuch  better  lec 
me  see  the  second  oflicer  and  have  them  put 
in  the  bullion  room." 

"No,  no,"  he  cried  petulantly  ;  "certainly 
not.  I  will  keep  my  promise  to  my  friend, 
and  you  have  just  promised  to  keep  yonrs. 
Believe  me,  the  jewels  are  safe  enough. 
Every  extra  person  who  knows  of  their 
existence  only  increases  the  risk.  None  of 
the  gang  who  have  threatened  to  deprive  me 
of  my  treasure  can  possibly  be  on  board,  and 
I  am  safe  enough  until  I  reach  England." 

"All  the  same,  I  shouid  not  go  ashore  at 
any  of  the  ports,  if  I  were  you,"^I  said. 

"  Of  course  I  sha'n't.  The  Mormnfi  Slar 
holds  me  until  we  reach  England,  when  I 
shall  immediately  take  the  jewels  to  the 
Maharajah." 

"  All  the  same,  Major,"  I  said, "  it  behoves 
you  to  be  very  careful  to  give  your  con- 
fidence to  no  one." 

"  Whom  am  I  to  give  it  to  ?  "  he  asked, 


lookmg  me  m  the  face.  "  1  am  not  a  man  to 
make  friends  easily,  and  beyond  yourself  and, 
of  course,  Miss  Keelc,  whu  is  more  or  less  an 
old  friend  already,  I  shall  see  little  of  my 
fellow- passengers." 

I  longed  to  say  to  him,  "Beware  of  Miss 
Keele,"  but  did  not  like  to  do  so. 

"Well,  purser,!  have  your  word  to  respect 
my  confidence,"  he  said  ;  ''you  won't  breathe 
a  syllable  of  this  to  a  single  soul  ?  " 

"  You  have  my  word,  Major  Strangwavs." 
He  held  out  his  hand  and  grasped  mine 
with  a  firm  grip. 

I  am  pretty  tough,  and  few  things 
disturb  my  nigiit's  repose,  but  I  will  confess 
tliuL  on  that  special  night  my  sleep  was 
bi'oken  and  restless.  Major  Straiigways  was 
in  a  strange  position.  He  was  carrying  home 
on  his  person  what  amounted  to  half  a 
mUlion  of  money.  A  gang  of  tliieves  of 
world-wide  reputation  knew  tliat  lie  was  the 
bearer  of  all  this  treasure.  A  girl  liad  e<.me 
on  board  at  the  very  last  minute  whose  face 
I  had  seen  thi'ee  years  ago  in  the  dack  <jf  the 
Old  Bailey.  How  queer  were  these  circum- 
stances ;  and  what  did  they  mean  '(  But  for 
the  fact  of  tiie  girls  presence  1  should  scarcely 
have  been  uneasy.  1  knew  everyone  else 
on  board,  but  what  about  the  giil  ?  If  1 
mentioned  what  I  suspected  about  her,  1 
should  ruin  her  for  ever.  Such  a  statement 
would  amount  to  slander.  Without  cor- 
roboration it  must  not  be  breathed.  The 
girl  might  be  wronged  and  innocent.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  might  he  what  I  did  not 
dare  to  think.  T.arge  gangs  of  th)e\es  ha\'e 
employed  women  before  now  for  their  more 
delicate  work.  Siie  was  a  haiidsiuiie  and 
most  attractive  girl  -the pri>;c  was  cnnritKius. 

1  tossed  from  side  to  side,  a  (jiiccr  ,m  ii<a- 
tion  of  coming  trouble  oppressing  me.  ,1 
wished  heartily  that  Major  Strangways  had 
never  taken  me  into  iiis  confidence.  Towards 
morning  I  fell  into  a  heavy  doze. 

The  days  sped  by  without  anything  special 
occurring,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  my  fears 
slumbered. 

Meanwhile  Major  Strangways  and  Miss 
Keele  became  the  centre  of  intei'est  on  l)oard 
the  Moniinij  Slar.  Tliere  is  notliiiig  wliicli 
gives  such  liveliness  to  a  voyage  hinne  as  an 
active  flirtation,  and  we  had  not  left  Coloiiilio 
many  days  before  it  was  (;vident  to  every 
passenger  on  board  that  Major  fSti'angways 
had  lost  his  heart  to  the  beautiful,  briglit- 
eyed,  vivacious  girl.  He  followed  her  about 
like  a  shadow,  was  seldom  absent  from  her 
side,  watched  her  every  /movement  with 
burning  eyes,  wafiHffiiSgdfySttla^SHQASvhen 
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away  from  her,  and  raised  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  bhss  when  in  her  presence. 

Miss  Keele,  on  the  other  hand,  held  her- 
self somewhat  siloof  from  the  gallajit  fellow's 
attentions.  She  acted  on  every  occ^ion  as  a 
dignified  and  reserved  woman,  never  for  an 
instant  giving  herself  away  or  letting  her- 
self go. 

When  we  reached  Brindisi  most  of  the 
passengers  went  on  shore,  and  amongst  them 
Mi^  Kecle.  Major  Straugways,  taking  my 
advice,  remained  on  board.  He  had  said 
Httle  or  nothing  to  me  about  the  treasm-e 
which  he  carried  since  that  first  evening, 
and  I  observed  now  that  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  more  personal  matters.  The  bright 
eyes  of  a  certain  girl  were  of  greater  value  to 
him  than  the  most  brilUant  diamonds  which 
had  ever  been  excavated  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  earth. 

No  fresh  passengers  came  on  board  at 
Brindisi,  and,  liaving  coaled,  we  proceeded 
cheerily  on  our  voyage. 

At  Gibraltar,  however,  we  had  quite  an 
influx  of  fresh  arrivals,  and  amongst  them 
was  a  wiry  looking,  well  set  up  youDg  fellow 
of  two  or  three  and  twenty.  The  moment 
Major  Straugways  saw  him  he  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment  and  pleasure, 
ran  up  to  him,  and  wrung  his  hand. 

"Why,  Morrison,"  he  said,  "this  is  luck  I 
Who  would  expect  to  see  you  here  ?  I  thought 
you  were  safe  at  Kandy." 

"No  wonder,  Straugways,"  was  the  eager 
reply.  "  When  last  1  saw  you  I  had  no 
more  intention  of  coming  to  England  than 
I  had  of  flying,  but  I  have  been  sent  over 
by  the  quickest  possible  route  on  important 
business,  wbs,  detained  at  Gibraltiir  with  a 
nasty  touch  of  jungle  fever  from  which  1 
have  now  quite  recovered.  My  father  will 
be  much  put  about  at  the  unavoidable  delay, 
but  tliere  was  no  help  for  it." 

Major  Strangways  eyed  him  all  over  with 
marked  approval. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  better  and  that  you 
are  coming  home  with  us,"  he  said.  "  This 
is  a  curious  thing,  Morrison.  I  thought 
when  I  came  on  board  the  JJoriwiff  titar  that 
I  should  be  amongst  strangers,  but  first  Miss 
Keelc  turns  up,  and  then  you.  Ton  my 
word,  Fm  right  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Miss  Keele  ?  What  Miss  Keele  ? "  aaked 
the  young  man. 

"  Annie  Keele.  You  know  her,  of  course. 
She  has  often  talked  to  me  about  you." 

"  But  this  really  is  incredible,"  said 
Morrison.  "  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea 
that  either  of  the  Keele  girls  meant  to  come 


to  England  this  year.  I  saw  them  both  the 
Tiight  before  I  sailed.  You  must  be  joking, 
Strangways." 

**  Seeing  is  believing,"  said  Major  Strang- 
ways, turning  round  and  for  the  first  time 
noticing  me.  He  introduced  Mr.  Morrison, 
who  expre^edj  pleasure  at  making  my  ac- 
quaintance.   ■  ■ 

"  I'll  just  go  down  and  find  Mks  Keele," 
said  the  Major  after  a  pause. 

"No,  let  mc  do  that,"  1  interrupted  ;  "you 
will  like  to  show  Mr.  Morrison  round,  and 
the  boat  docs  not  start  for  half  an  hour.  I 
will  find  Miss  Keele  and  tell  her  of  your 
arrival." 

"  Be  sure  you  say  Dick  Morrison  is  on 
board ;  she  will  know  all  about  me,"  called 
out  our  new  passenger.  "This  is  luck,"  I 
heard  him  add  ;  "  Annie  Keele  is  no  end  of 
fun." 

"The  most  beautiful  and  channing  girl 
I  ever  came  across,"  was  the  Major's  answer, 
and  then  they  both  sauntered  away  to  the 
other  eud  of  tlia  deck. 

I  ran  down  the  companion,  I  found  Miss 
Keele  in  the  ladies'  saloon.  She  was  seated 
by  a  small  table  near  one  of  the  open  port- 
holes writing  busily.  She  looked  up  as  I 
approached.  One  of  licr  idiosyncrasies  was 
always  to  write  her  letters  with  red  ink.  She 
was  a  great  correspondent,  and  at  every  port 
we  stopped  at  she  had  always  a  heavy  mail  to 
despatch. 

"  Oh,  purser,"  she  exclaimed,  "  T  am  glad 
to  see  you  !  I  particularly  want  to  have  this 
letter  posted  before  we  start.  It  is  for 
Colombo  ;  shall  I  be  in  time  ?  " 

1  noticed  a  slightly  worn  and  anxious 
expression  round  her  lips.    I  spoke  abruptly. 

"  The  vessel  won't  start  for  half  an  hour,"  I 
said  ;  "  but  I  have  news  for  you,  Miss  Keele." 

"Indeed  I "  she  answered. 

"  Yes,  a  special  friend  of  yoiu^s  has  just 
come  on  board." 

"A  friend  ?  "  she  repfied.  She  kept  her 
composure  admirably,  but  I  noticed  that  in 
spite  of  every  clfort  a  queer,  chalky  hue  was 
stealing  round  her  lips. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  ?  "  she  said  ugaui ; 
"  but  surely,  Mr.  Conway,  you  do  not  know 
any  of  my  friends  ?  " 

"I  have  only  just  made  the  acquaintance 
of  this  friend,  "but  Major  Strangways  knows 
him  well.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Morrison — Dick 
Morrison,  he  calls  himself." 

"  Dick  Morrison  ?  "  she  exclaimed  with  a 
start ;  "  Dick  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  has  just  come^on  board  ;  he  is 
going  to  Englan4Hlt|fej^@<)g4^g^ted 
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to  hear  that  you  are  one  of  the  passengei'S. 
Ho  will  be  down  iii  a  moment  to  see  you." 

"Oil,  I  must  not  wait  for  tliat,"  site  said, 
jnnipin*,^  up  at  once.  "Dear  old  Dick,  how 
more  tlia.Ti  pleased  I  shall  be  to  welcome  him! 
Wiiat  a  splendid  piece  of  lack  !  " 

She  made  a  sudilen  larch  as  f^lie  spoke 
against  the  little  tiible,  and  the  bottle  of  red 
ink  wiis  upeet.  It  j'olled  down  over  the 
l)lottin<i  paper,  over  tlic  hulf-fiuished  letter, 
and  then  streamed  on  to  the  floor. 

"What  mischief  have  I  done?  Oh,  do 
send  for  one  of  the  stewards  to  have  it 
mopped  up,"  she  cried ;  "  I  must  not  wait 
another  moment.  I  must  see  Dick  without 
delay." 

She  left  the  yaloon,  waikintj 
very([nickfy;  lici- colour  wus  high 
at!<l  lie;  eyes  bright.  I  waited 
behind  her  for  an  instant  to 
give  directions  ahont  tiie  spilt 
ink,  and  the  itext  moment  the 
sound  of  a  loud  crash  fell  on  my 
ears.  I  rushed  out.  By  some 
extraordinary  accident,  which 
was  never  explained,  MissKeele, 
■ffhen  half  way  up  the  com- 
panion, had  tariied  iicr  ankle 
under  her  and  fallen  backwards, 
her  Iiead  knocking  vi(*lentiy 
against  the  polished  wood  of 
the  floor.  She  lay  at  tlie  bottom 
of  tlie  companion  now,  half  in- 
sensible. The  moment  1  touched 
her  she  opened  iier  eyes. 

"  Oh,  do,  please,  take  me  to 
my  cabin  at  once,"  she  pleaded. 

There  was  a  passion  in  her 
accents  which  aroused  my  sym- 
pa.tliy.  T  liclped  to  raise  her — 
a  siAiwiti'dess  came  in  view,  we 
got  fiirtliei'  assistance,  and  tlie  girl  was  taken 
to  her  cabin.  Cairns,  the  ship's  doctor,  was 
hastily  summoned,  ile  came  out  after  a 
brief  examination  to  say  that  JMiss  Keele  had 
hurt  her  head  and  twisted  her  ankle  badly, 
and  that  she  would  have  to  remain  perfectly 
quiet  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 

"  She  must  stay  in  her  cabin  to-day,"  said 
the  doctor,  addressing  me.  "  Of  course,  she 
may  be  well  enough  to  be  carrie<l  on  deck 
to-raoiTow.  It  is  strange  how  her  foot 
slipj)ed,  for  the  vessel  was  not  even  in 
motion." 

I  made  no  remark  of  any  sort,  but,  going 
on  deck,  told  Major  Straugways  and  Mr. 
Morrison  what  had  happened. 

Major  Strangways'  dismay  was  very  evident. 
Mr.  Morrison  expressed  regret,  and  said  he 


ho]ied  that  Annie  would  pull  herself  together 
and  allow  him  to  see  iier  on  the  next  day. 

"  It  is  a  great  piece  of  lack,  her  coming 
over  to  England  with  us,"  I  heard  liim  say 
to  the  Alajor,  and  then  the  two  men  tui'ned 
aside  to  pace  up  and  down  the  hurricane 
deck. 

Two  days  later  we  reached  the  nciijhliom- 
hood  of  the  Isle  of  "Wight.  Our  voyage  W!i^ 
neai-ly  over,  and  people  who  had  made  friends 
on  the  voyage  were  looking  forward,  many 
of  them  with  regret,  to  the  inevitable  parting 
on  the  morrow. 

Daring  these  few  days  IVv^a  Keelo  had 
remained  in  iier  cabin,  sending  out  many 


'Seated  by  a  small  table,  writing  busily." 

excuses,  boUi  to  the  Major  and  Jlr.  Morrison, 
for  her  enforced  hnprisojimeiit.  The  Major 
many  times  suggested  tliat  she  shonld  Ihj 
caiTied  on  deck,  liat  all  liis  sagi^estinns  w<;re 
r,fga.tlved  by  the  girl  hersflf,  who  declared 
that  she  Wiis  in  mucli  pain  and  would  pi-efer 
to  remain  in  her  cabin.  Scv(!ral  of  the  ladies 
on  board  visited  her,  and  their  iwjonnts  of 
lier  cheerfulness,  and  the  brave  way  in  which 
she  bore  her  too  evident  sufferings,  aroused 
their  admiration. 

The  last  night  approached.  I  hail  a  great 
deal  to  do,  and  went  down  early  to  my  cabin. 
I  was  jnst  about  to  turn  my  attf^ntion  to  the 
ship's  aeconnts  when  tiiere  came  a  brisk 
knock  at  my  door,  and  Strangways  entered. 

"I  thought  I'd  hke  to^tell  yo«  myself, 
Conway,"  he  esclidaHS&y  Vfi^J^^^A^te  me, 
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won't  yoii  ?  Miss  MqvXv  hiis  just  raiisented 
to  be  my  wifo." 

"  The  dickens  she  lias  !  "  I  could  not  help 
exclfiimmg,  under  my  breath.  "But  how 
did  you  manage  to  have  an  interview  with 
her  '?  "  I  said,  aloud. 

"  You  kuow,  where  tiierc's  a  will  there's 
a  way,"  was  ins  lauii'liinL?  response.  "  1  wrote 
her  a  nute,  and  fihe  consented  tn  see  nie  in 
the  ladies'  saluoit  wlieu  the  rest  of  the 
pf^enjjers  were  at  dinner.    The  stewardess 


never  was  atryone  like  her  in  the  world. 
I  beheve  Morrison  guesses  the  state  of  affairs. 
I  must  go  and  tell  him." 

"  What  about  your  belt,  Major  ?  "  I  said 
suddenly. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.    The  fact  is,  T  had 

almost  forgdtten  it,  but  I  have  fnitltfully 
worn  it  day  and  uii^ht,  ami ■  io-uiorntw,  (ir 
next  diiy  at  Litest,  will  deliver  it  n[i  to  the 
Maharajah.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  <,'et  rid 
of  it." 


"  still  holding  her  ami,  I  went  up  to  the  iincouscioua  man." 


helped  her  to  get  into  the  saloon.  Did 
you  not  notice  uiy  empty  place  this  even- 
ing?" 

"  I  can't  say  I  did,"  I  answered.  "  When 
a  vessel  like  the  Morning  Star  is  reaching  her 
destination,  a  purser  has  a  good  many  other 
things  to  consider." 

"  Of  course,  old  fellow.  Well,  the  Inng 
and  the  short  of  it  is  that  1  have  seen  her, 
and  she  has  promised  to  many  me.  I  ordered 
a  bottle  of  ebanipagne  for  the  auspicious 
occasion,  and  we  drank  each  other's  healths. 
My  God  I  what  a  lucky  fellow  I  am  1  There 


"  Yon  have  not  said  anything  about  it  to 
Miss  Keele  ? "  I  Eisked. 

"  Well,  no  ;  is  it  likely  ?  What  gives  you 
such  a  suspicious  air,  Conway  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing  !  Of  course  T 
congratulate  you." 

"  You  well  may  ;  I  am  the  luckiest  fellow 
on  the  face  of  (fod's  earth." 

His  face  beamed  all  over  ;  he  wrung  my 
ijaud  as  if  he  would  scarcely  let  it  go,  and 
left  the  aibin. 

An  hour  jxis^ed,  and  I  must  say  that 
during  that  time  1  paid  ]reTvli£tle  attention 
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to  the  ship's  accounts.  Major  Straiigways' 
news  liad  produced  ii  sense  of  intense  dis- 
comfort, and  all  my  early  suspicions  were 
revived.  AVho  was  Miss  JCeele  ?  What  was 
she  doing  ou  board  the  Morning^  Star  ?  Had 
she  an  ulterior  motive  behind  those  riniet 
mannera  and  that  beautiful  face  ?  Beyond 
doubt  she  had  shown  extreme  agitation 
when  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  Morrison 
was  on  board.  The  spilt  ink  testified  to 
this,  aiso  tlie  chant.nng  colom'  on  lier  expres- 
sive face,  and,  still  more,  the  accident  which 
occurred  ii  moment  later.  Was  it  possible 
tiiat  the  somewhat  serious  injury  she  received 
Wiis  not  really  aeeidcTital  ? 

I  started  up  when  this  idea  came  to  me, 
blaming  myself  much  for  my  suspicions,  and 
then,  making  a  violent  effort,  I  withdrew 
my  mind  from  Miss  Keele  and  her  affairs. 
Eight  bells  was  close  at  hand,  and  I  turned 
restlessly  to  the  business  whicli  I  must  con- 
elude  bef(jre  I  lay  down.  I  liad  justf^ot  a.  little 
bit  into  the  swing  of  the  thing  wiien  there 
came  another  Ivnock  at  my  door.  I  nuittered 
angrily  under  my  breath,  but  said  the  in- 
cvitalde  words,  "  Come  in." 

This  time,  much  to  my  astonishment, 
Morrison  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"  Purser,  I  have  something  to  say  ;  I  shall 
not  keep  you  a  moment." 

"  Come  in  and  shut  the  door,  won't  you  ?  " 
was  my  reply. 

He  entered  gravely,  closing  the  door  behind 
him.  His  boyish  face  looked  ]>aJe,  and  there 
was  a  startled,  horrihed  expression  iu  his  eyes. 

"  You  ought  to  know,"  he  snid,  "  and  so 
ought  Stratigways.  Strangways  has  just  told 
nie  he  is  engaged  to  Annie  Keele  ;'  but,  by 
-love  !  Annie  Keele  is  not  on  board  at  all  ! 
J  caught  a  glimpse  of  tlie  girl  who  poses  as 
Miss  Keele.  She  came  out  of  her  cabin  and 
limped  iu  the  direction  of  Strangways'  cabin 
not  ten  minutes  ago.  I  stepped  back  behind 
a  curtain,  meaning  to  spring  out  and  declare 
ntyself,  for  Annie  and  I — the  real  Annie,  I 
mean, — have  been  the  greate.st  chums  all  oni" 
lives.  Hut,  by  Jove  \  it  wasn't  Annie  at  all  ; 
the  girl  was  not  even  like  her.  "What  does 
this  mean,  purser  ?  " 

_  *'  Cod  only  knows,"  I  answered.  "  Where 
did  yon  say  you  saw  Miss  Keele  ?  " 

"  Limping  along  the  pjissage,  not  far  from 
Strangways'  cabin.  She  went  very  softly, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  her  almost  in  a  moment. 
I  was  BO  stunned  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  to  come  straight  to  you." 

"You  did  quite  right;  and  now  leave  me, 
like  a  good  fellow ;  I  naust  look  into  this 
matter  immediately." 


"  But  what  will  you  do  ?  What  does  it 
me-an  ?  " 

"  Heaven  only  knows  what  it  means,"  I 
replied  ;  "  but  leave  me,  Mon-ison,  and  at 
once— there  is  not  a  nnjment  to  lose.  No, 
you  cannot  help — go,  do  go." 

As  1  spoke  my  eyes  lighted  upon  a  pipe 
wliich  Strangways  in  his  excitement  had 
left_  on  my  table.  I  instantly  resolved  to 
utilise  it— it  would  give  mc  an  excuse  to  go  to 
his  cabin.  Morrison  had  already  departed. 
I  now  opened  my  own  door  softly  and  went 
out  iuto  the  dark  saloon,  and  made  my  way 
towards  Strangways'  cabin.  I  hurried  my 
footsteps,  and  when  I  reached  his  door 
opened  it  without  knocking. 

Never  till  my  dying  day  shall  I  forget  the 
sight  that  tiiere  met  my  eyes.  As  it  "wa.s 
past  midnight  tlie  electric  light  was  of  course 
out,  but  by  tlie  light  of  a.  reading  lamp  ou 
the  wall  I  could  see  Strangways  lying  half 
dressed  on  the  lower  l)U(dc.  His  "face  was 
wiiite  as  death,  his  month  slightly  0]K'n,  his 
eyes  shut  as  if  iu  heavy  slumher.  Was  he 
dead  or  drugged  ?  What  iu  the  woiid  was 
ttie  matter  ? 

llefore  1  had  time  to  caU  his  name,  a 
rustling  sound  caused  me  to  turn  my  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  the  port-hole.  A  woman 
was  leaning  out  of  it.  My  God !  she  was 
the  girl  who  had  posed  as  Annie  Keele. 
Without  a  moment's  hesiUitioit  1  rushed  up 
to  her,  seixed  tier  arm,  and  said,  "What  is 
tlie  meaning  of  Uiis  ?  What  arc  you  doing 
here  ?    Speak  at  once." 

"Let  me  go,  Mr.  Conway  ;  I  can  explain 
eviirytliing,"  was  her  reply. 

What  have  you  done  witli  Sti'angways, 
and  where  is  his  belt  ?  "  1  cried. 

Still  lioldiug  her  arm,  I  went  up  to  the 
unconscious  mau  and  bent  over  him.  The 
belt,  the  wonderful  golden  cobra  which  c(tu- 
tained  the  priceless  regalia  of  the  Mahiiiajah 
of  Besselmir,  was  gone.    Wliere  \\as  it  ? 

"You  have  robbed  this  ]uau,  and  must 
account  for  it,"  1  said.  "I  know  all  about 
the  treasure  which  lie  carries  ;  you  are  foimd 
out,  Miss  Kee!e  ~-youi'  game  is  u])." 

"No,  it  is  not  up,"  she  saiil,  drawing 
herst;lf  to  her  full  lieight  arid  by  a  snddisn 
quick  movement  slipping  away  ivom  my 
detaining  hand.  "It  is  not  up,  for  I  have 
succeeded.  Do  your  worst ;  I  cai'e  about 
nothing  now.  I  said  I  would  do  it,  and  I 
have  done  it." 

"But  you  have  killed  him,"  I  cried  ;  "  you 
have  given  him  poison  !  " 

"No,  not  poison  ;  I  had  to  drug  him,. but 
he  will  recover  aft|^5s^9ig^pC&0'©Qtd^*^ 
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him  too  well  to  poison  him.  Do  what  you 
will  with  me,  the  belt  is  gone,  ^nd  you  will 
never  see  it  agaiu.  I  have  fulfilled  my 
mission  ;  you  can  lock  me  up  if  you  wish." 

"Without  a  second's  delay  I  pressed  the 
electric  bell.  A  moment  or  two  later  foot- 
steps were  heard  approaching.  The  doctor 
and  chief  steward  were  on  the  scene  immedi- 
ately. I  blurted  out  what  was  necessary  of 
my  story ;  the  doctor  bent  over  Strangways, 
and  the  steward  took  possession  of  Mias 
Keele.  She  was  searched,  b«t  no  sign  of  the 
jewels  could  we  find.  Her  defiant  eyes 
followed  me  wherever  I  went,  there  was  a 
smile  round  her  cold  lips. 

"  I  have  succeeded,"  she  said  briefly ; 
"  nothing  else  matters.  I  said  I  would  do 
it,  and  I  have  done  it." 

A  wild  thought  struck  me.  One  of  the 
ways  in  which  smugglers  evaded  Customs  in 
the  old  days  flashed  through  my  mind.  A 
celebrated  and  successful  trick  was  the  fol- 
lowing. The  goods  were  placed  in  small 
metal  evliudei's,  which  were  hermetically 
sealed.  A  line  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the 
cylinder  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was 
attached  ;  it  was  then  pushed  through  the 
porthole  and  dropped  into  the  water.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  line  was  a  cork  float 
to  mark  the  spot.  The  cylinders  were  sub- 
sequently hauled  up  by  small  rowing  boats 
from  the  shore,  and  the  goods  brought  to 
land — thus  the  Customs  were  evaded.  Was 
it  po^ible  that  Miss  Keele  had  disposed 
of  the  Maharajah's  regalia  in  a  similar 
manner  ?    If  so,  was  I  in  time  ? 

I  dashed  my  way  roughly  through  the 
crowd  and  flew  np  the  companion  like  a 
madman.  I  made  straight  for  the  bridge. 
Belphage,  our  first  officer,  was  on  watch. 

"  Man  overboard  !  "  I  shouted  ;  "  sling 
over  a  lifebelt." 

Immediately  something  whirled  over  ray 
head,  and  before  it  had  struck  the  water 
Belphage  had  roared  his  orders  to  the  quarter- 
master, who  lowered  one  of  the  lifeboats, 

"  Bnt  who  is  it,  Conway  ? "  he  cried,  as  I 
felt  the  vessel  shake  and  tremble  as  the 
engines  reversed. 

"  Half  a  million,  and  I  am  going  for  it ; 
thanks  for  your  smartness,"  was  my  answer, 
and  1  ran  towards  the  davits  and  scrambled 
into  the  boat. 

The  whole  ship  was  now  awake,  and  the 
scene  was  one  of  indescribable  confusion  and 
uproar.  The  nest  moment  we  had  shoved 
away  and  half  a  dozen  Lascars  were  laying 
to  the  oars  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  it. 
They  were  making  straight  for  the  lifebelt, 


whose  automatic  light  danced  on  the  water 
half  a  mile  astern. 

"  It  is  not  a  man  at  all,"  1  said  to  the 
third  officer,  who  was  at  the  hcbu  shivering 
in  his  pyjamas  ;  "  it's  half  a  million  in  jewek. 
Contraband  goods  trick— steer  for  the  belt, 
I'll  tell  you  everything  afterwards." 

"  Great  Scott !  what  a  game  1  How  did  it 
happen  ? "  he  cried. 

"  You'll  see  directly.  Pull,  you  Johnnies." 

"  Atcha,  sahib,"  the  Lascars  cried,  and  they 
bent  to  the  oars,  guided  by  the  light  that 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  We  presently 
reached  it 

"  Now,  then,  you  men, keep  your  eyes  open," 
I  cried  in  frantic  excitement.  "  Pull  straight 
on  in  the  line  between  the  steamer  and  the 
belt,  and  look  out  for  something  floating." 

I  scrambled  to  the  bows  and  looked  right 
and  left.  In  the  darkness  across  the  water  a 
four-oared  gig  was  making  rapidly  in  our 
direction.  Suddenly  it  paused,  stopped, 
turned,  and  made  as  quickly  for  the  snore. 
The  appearance  of  the  gig  on  the  scene  made 
my  suspicions  corUiinties.  What  a  fiendish 
plot  it  was  1  But  now  to  find  the  floating 
bnoy. 

Tlic  olficer  at  the  helm  steered  in  a 
straight  line,  and  a  few  moments  later  I 
heard  him  utter  a  shout  of  triumph.  There 
was  something  luminoiis  bobbing  np  and 
down  on  the  water.  The  next  instant  we 
were  alongside  it.  The  men  ceased  rowing 
and  X  leant  over,  seized  the  luminous  object, 
and  pulled  it  in.  It  was  a  soda-water  bottle, 
evidently  coated  inside  with  luminous  paint, 
and  attached  to  it  was  a  piece  of  cork.  I 
immediately  began  to  haul  in  the  line  that 
was  fastened  to  the  cork.  Fathom  after 
fathom  came  up,  and  at  last  at  the  end 
appeared  what  I  knew  was  there — the  wash- 
leather  belt  which  contained  the  Maharajah's 
regalia.  With  trembling  fingers  I  raised 
the  flap  of  the  belt  and  saw  that  the  golden 
cobra  with  its  wealth  of  jewels  was  safe 
within.  After  its  short  sojourn  in  the  bed 
of  the  English  Channel  it  lay  uninjured  in 
my  grasp.  My  fellow  officer  and  the  Lascars 
stared  open-eyed,  as  the  galaxy  of  jewels 
flashed  before  their  eyes. 

I  explained  matters  to  them  as  shortly  as 
I  could,  and  we  rowed  back  to  Lhc  sti^amer. 
A  crowd  of  chattering  and  excited  passengers 
awaited  our  arrival.  The  skipper  came  np 
at  once  to  c[ue8tion  me. 

"  How  IS  Strangways  ? "  was  my  first 
remark. 

'*  Coming  to,"  was  his  reply  ;  "  but  I  never 
saw  the  doctor  in  ^^|^r^i^^^f  ^youe. 
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He  thot^ht  at  first  that  it  was  all  over  with 
the  poor  chap.  The  girl  has  disappeared, 
though.    It  is  an  awful  thing." 

"  the  girl  ?    Miss  Keele  ?    What  do  you 

mean  ? " 

"  What  I  say.  She  leapt  overboard.  She 
managed  to  elude  the  steward,  rushed  up  on 
deck,  and  was  over  before  anyone  could  pre- 
vent her.  We  have  been  searching  all  round 
the  ship  while  you  were  going  after  that 
half  million.  We  cannot  find  her,  high  or 
low." 

Nor  did  anyone  ever  find  Miss  Keele 
again,  and  whether  she  is  alive  now  or  dead 
is  more  than  I  can  say.  Iler  abrupt  arrival 
on  board  the  Mornimj  fi'iar  was  only  equalled 
by  lier  still  more  startling  and  sensational 
departure. 

"  When  she  heard  that  you  had  gone  off 
ill  the  lifeboat  she  seemed  to  lose  her  senses," 
said  the  chief  steward  to  me.  'Then  he 
guesses,'  I  heard  her  say.  '  If  he  guesses,  he 
will  find  it,  and  then  I  shall  have  failed.' 
The  next  moment  she  was  off  like  a  flash. 
Poor  young  lady,"  he  added  in  a  whisper. 

I  could  not  help  echoing  the  sigh  which 


came  up  from  the  good  fellow's  throat.  But 
Major  Strangways  was  coming  to,  and  I  had 
to  go  to  him.  I  told  him  my  story.  I  found 

him  almost  delirious,  and  even  the  recovery 
of  the  regalia  had  little  or  no  effect  upon 
him.  The  fact  is.  Miss  Keele  stole  far  more 
than  the  Maharajah's  regaha  on  that  unhappy 
night.  Major  Strangways  has  never  been 
the  same  man  since ;  but  at  least  the  jewels 
■  were  saved. 

I  went  with  Strangways  a  few  days  later, 
when  he  delivered  up  the  belt  which  had  so 
nearly  cost  him  his  life,  and  Strangways 
himself  told  the  Maharajah  the  part  I  had 
]>!a}'Cfl  in  its  recovery.  The  great  Oriental 
thanked  me  quietly,  without  demonstration 
of  any  kind.  Fimdly  he  asked  me  my  name 
and  address. 

Before  1  left  England  on  my  next  voyage 
1  received  a  neat  pticket.  In  it  was  a  ring 
set  with  a  single  stone,  a  diamond  of  the 
first  water.  I  dare  not  repeat  tiie  value 
which  an  expert  put  upon  it.  It  remains 
when  I  am  at  sea  in  the  National  Safe 
Deposit  in  Chancery  Lane— a  reminiscence 
of  how  I  saved  the  Maharajah's  regalia. 
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JES'  'PORE  CHRI5TMAS. 

By  Eugene  FieU^ 

Father  calls  me  William,  Sister  <»lls  me  Will, 
Mother  calls  me  Wlllie-but  the  fellers  call  me  Bill  I 
Mighty  glad  I  ain't  a  girl— nither  be  a  boy. 
Without  them  sashes,  carls  an'  things  that's  worn 

by  Fauntleroy  I 
Love  to  chawnk  sreen  apples  an'  go  swtaimin  In 
the  lake—  ^ 
Hate  to  take  the  castor-ile  they  give  I'r  stomach- 
ache 1 

Most  all  the  time  the  hull  year  roun'  there  ain't  no 

flies  on  me. 
But  jes'  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as 

I  kin  be! 

11. 

Qot  a  yaller  dog:  named  Sport— sick  'Im 

on  the  cat; 
Pust  thing  Hhf-  knows  she  don't  know 

where  she's  at  I 
Got  a  clipper-sled,  an'  when  us  boys 

goes  out  to  slide, 
'Long  comes  the  grocery  cart  an'  we  all 

hook  a  ride  1 
But  sometimes  when  the  grocery  man 

is  worrited  and  cross, 
He  reaches  at  me  with  his  whip,  and 

larrups  up  his  hosa  ; 
An'  then  i  laH  and  holler— "Oh,  you 

never  tecbed  me  /  " 
But  jes'  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as 

1  kin  be  I 

III. 

Oranma  says  she  hopes  that  when  I  git 

to  be  a  man 
I'll  be  a  missionerer  like  her  oldes' 

brother  Dan, 
As  wuz  et  up  by  the  cannlb'ls  that 

lives  in  Ceylon's  Isle, 
Where  every  prospeck  pleases 

an'  only  man  is  vile  I 
But  e^ranma  she  had  never 

been  to  see  a  Wild  West 

show, 

Or  read  the  life  uv  Daniel 
Boone,  or  else  I  guess 
she'd  know 

That  Buffalo  Bill  an'  cow- 
boys is  good  enough  f'r 
me, 

Excep'  ]es'  'fore  Christmas, 
wnen  I'm  good  as  I  kin 
be  I 

IV. 

Then  ol'  Sport  he  han^s 
around,  so  sollumllke  an' 

still— 

His  eyes  they  seem  a-sayin, 
■' What's  er  matter,  little 
Bin?" 

The  cat  she  sneaks  down  off 

her  perch,  a-wonderin'  what's  become 
Uv  them  two  enemies  »v  hem  that  use  ter  make 

things  hum  I  ,  ^, 

But  I  am  so  perllte  and  stick  so  earnestllfce  to  biz, 
That  mother  sez  to  father,  "How  improved  our 

Willie  is  I"  ,  ,  _ 

But  father,  havin'  been  a  boy  hisselt,  suspicions  me. 
When,  ies*  'fore  Christmas,  I'm  as  good  as  I  klnbel 


For  Christmas,  with 
its  lots  an'  lots 
uv  candles,  cakes, 
and  toys, 
Wuz  made,  they  say, 
fr  proper  kids,  and 
not  fr  naughty 
boysl 

So  wash  yer  face,  an' 
brush  yer  hair,  an' 
mind  yer  p's  on' 
q's. 


"Got  a  yaller  dog  named  Sport 


An'  don't  bust  out  yer  pantaloons, 

an'  don't  wear  out  yer  shoes; 
Say  Yessum  to  the  ladles,  an*  Yessir  to 
the  men, 

An'  when  they's  company  don't  pass 

yer  plate  f'r  pie  again ; 
But,  thtnkln'  uv  the  things  you'd  like 

to  see  upon  tftat  tive, 
Jes'  'fore  Christmas  be  as  good  as  you 
kin  he  I 

From  "  The  Ladiet'  Home  Jmirjuil." 


Old  (iENTi.KMAX  (dicUtiii^  an 
indii:n.ii!t  letter):  Sir, — My  typewriter 
i;i  a  latly,  mi(\  \  tlierefove  cannot  ask 
her  to  tiikc  down  wlisit  I  think  of  you; 
I  am  a  gentlenum,  and  therefore 
cannot  tliink  it ;  but  you, 
heing  neither,  can  easily 


PliANK  :  Your  father 
rather  likes  mo,  so  tliat's 
Koiiietliing  Iti  our  ^jxmX. 

KiTTV  :  Oil,  liut  we  can't 
count  on  tliat  much — he's 
only  met  you  once  or 
twice. 


A  ci.Ki!!! V MA N  receiitly 
wiutc  to  .1  l}yokreller  in  a 
largo  counti'y  town  for  a 
voinine  of  ^'.eniionH  en- 
titled, "  New  and  Contrite 
Hearts,"  to  be  forwarded  to 
him  by  return  of  jiOKt.  All 
he  received,  liowc\er,  was 
the  formal  reply,  "We  regret  to  be  unni'le  to 
supply  '  New  and  Contrite  Hearts,'  as  wc  are  out 
of  stock  ourselves,  and  there  are  inmc-  t,Q  l)e 
ol'tained  in  t.!ie  town."  It  to  1)0  linjieil  Vliat  UiiR 
painful  revelation  has  been  brought  to  the  uotice 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
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MY    NIECE  ANGELICA. 
liy  I>orotht/  Gurney, 

Tap,  tap,  tap ! 

I  turn  drowsily  on  my  pillow  in  that  last 
delicious  half-hour  of  sleep  before  the  servant 
brings  one's  hot  water,  and  remember.  With  the 
easy  kindness  which  is  my  one  fatal  fascination,  I 
had  given  the  children — Agnes  the  Saint,  Jack  the 
Irrepressible,  and  Angelica  the  Imp — leave  to  share 
in  turns  that  precious  half-hour  on  a  Sunday 
morning. 

It  is  "Angelica's  turn. 

Tap,  tap,  taj) ! 

"  Oome  in !  "  I  imirmur  resignedly. 

"Are  you  awake,  darling?"  inquires  a  small, 
peremptory  voice. 

1  open  an  eye  cautiously  and  look  at  the  door. 
The  eight  would  soften  the  hardest  heart. 

Framed  in  the  doorway  stands  a  small  six-year- 
old  person  in  a  aky  blue  dreseing-go^vn,  over  which 
is  turned  the  embroidered  collar  of  her  white  night- 
gown. A  tangled  mass  of  gold  hair  setfi  off  the 
broad  white  brow  and  wide-opened,  great  grey 
eyes.  The  rest  of  the  features  are  email  and 
perfectly  formed,  hut  there  is  a  certain  squareness 
about  the  face  and  a  determination  about  the 
chin  that  argues  defeat  for  any  resisting  elder. 
Angelica's  family  disdain  fringes,  and  she  therefore 
wears  her  hair  in  a  parting.  Two  great  fluffs  of 
curls  are  tied  with  a  ribbon  just  above  each  tiny 
ear,  giving  her  a  curious  look  of  the  thirties. 

"flow  very  early-Victorian  you  are,  baby!"  T 
remark  ^lee]iily. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  answers,  with  indignation ; 
"  I'm  vei-y  late  !  Dinah  says  1  haven't  only  got  a 
quarter  of  an  hour," 

"  Well,  come  in,  come  in  ! " 

Angelica  carefully  kicks  off  two  microscopic 
blue  slippers  and  gets  slowly  into  bed.  A  rush  of 
cold  air  races  down  my  back. 

"  What  a  long  time  you  take  getting  in ! "  I 
exclaim  petulantly. 

"  I  mustn't  8crum])le  my  nice  new  blue  dressing- 
gown,"  she  remarks  sternly.  I  sigh  and  retire 
into  the  further  comer  of  the  bed. 

"  Turn  round,  you  darling ;  I  want  to  see 
you !  " 

Angelica  has  absolutely  no  heart,  and  these 
endearments  invariably  preface  a  petition. 

"  "^I'ell  me  a  story,  Kitty,  darling." 

Xo  "  Aunt,"  you  will  remark  ;  Angelica  doesn't 
go  in  for  respect, 

"  I  like  that,  when  you've  wakened  me  out  of  a 
|>erfectly  lovely  dream !  The  Qaeen  had  invited 
me  down  to  stay  with  her  at  Windsor,  and  she 
had  asked  the  whole  lot  of  tlio  Princes  and 
Princesses  to  dinner  to  meet  me." 

"  Quite  a  nice  crowd  !  "  interposes  Angelica. 

"Quite,"  I  continue  gravely.  "Well,  we  had 
bad  a  long,  interesting  conversation  tc^ether,  the 
Queen  and  I,  and  she  had  said  how  glad  she  was 
to  meet  me  at  last  " 

"So  she  ought  to  be!"  breaks  in  Angelica 
fervently.  *'  She  ought  to  make  you  the  greatest 
poet  in  the  world  1 " 

That  is  one  nice  thing  about  Angelica ;  she  is  a 


standing  refutation  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  that 
a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country. 

"She  didn't  say  anything  about  the  poetry,  but 
she  gave  me  a  beautiful  diamond  ring." 

Angelica   looks    at  my  long    brown  hands 

anxiously. 

"  What  a  pity  I  woke  you  !  You  should  have 
held  on  to  it." 

"How?    Held  on  to  it?" 
"  Don't  you  know?" 

A  tone  of  quiet  conviction  succeeds  the  con- 
temptuous pity  of  Angelica's  tone  as  she  jtroceeds 
to  infornT  me  that  "  If  ever  in  your  dreams  you 
get  a  really  nice  thing  given  to  you,  like  a  diamond 
ring,  for  instance,  you  must  hold  on  to  it  very, 
very  tight,  and  then  " — triuni]ili !— "  you'll  find  it 
in  your  hand  when  you  wake  in  the  njorniug !  " 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  that ;  I  must  remember  nest 
time  I  dream." 

"Ah,  but  the  tryii^  thing  in  "—with  an  air  of 
world-wom  experience — "the  trying  tiling  is  that 
in  dreams  you  can't  fix  your  mind.  Such  a  very 
little  thought  turns  it,  and  tben  you  lose  it.  I 
once" — with  reviving  hope — "  nearly  kept  it." 

"What?"  I  inquire. 

"A  most  beautiful  box  fidl  of  pearls  and 
diamonds  and  rubies  and  emeralds.  I  held  on 
tight,  tight,  till  just  the  last  moment,  and  then  1 
was  distwact«d,  and  when  I  woke  it  wasn't  there." 

Ah!  my  little  Angelica,  what  an  unconscious 
satire  on  life !  We  have  our  ring,  our  box  given 
us,  and  we  hold  on  tight,  tiglit,  and  then — weak- 
ness of  human  nature! — something  "distwacts" 
us,  and  we  wake  to  find  our  treasure  gone, 

"  You  aren't  attending,"  reproves  Angelica.  I 
make  an  effort  towards  cheerful  objectivity,  and 
ask  the  small  lady  if  she  has  other  interesting 
dreams  to  disclose. 

"  I  once  dreamt  I  woke  and  there  was  a  great 
pearl  standing  by  my  bed,  about  so  higli" — 
Angelica's  small. hand  rises  some  three  feet  from 
the  ground — "  a,nd  then  I  heard  Dinah  say,  'Don't 
be  frightened.  Miss  Angel,  it's  nothing  to  hurt 
you ' ;  but  it  was  " — ^here  her  tone  becomes  blood- 
curdling— *'  it  changed  into  a  horrid  little  skelington 
in  corduroys,  and  it  b^an  to  pull  the  clothes 
off  me.  It  was  a  nightmare,  not  a  common 
dream,  you  see."  There  is  indescribable  pride  in 
Angelica's  accents. 

"  I  see,"  I  answer  humbly. 

There  is  a  short  interlude  of  silence,  then  my 
niece  remarks,  "  I  think  you'd  better  read  to  me, 
Kitty,  dear." 

"  Well,  there's  Kingsley's  *  Heroes '  on"  the  chest 
of  ili-awers,  if  you  like  to  get  it.  Frank  left  it  last 
Sunday."    My  manner  is  not  effusive. 

Angelica  scrambles  out  of  bed  and  grasps  the 
volume  in  question.  "  Dear,  darling  Ted  gave  me 
this  book,"  she  says  lovingly. 

Angelica  is  a  finished  coquette,  and  I  always 
admire  the  way  in  which  she  goads  my  flagging 
energies  by  the  endearing  introduction  of  a  rival's 
name.  "Dear,  darling  Ted"  is  a  capital  fellow 
apart  from  Angelica,  but  I  get  tired  of  him  on  her 
lips.  He  is  an  actor  by  profession,  and  as  Angelica 
is  nothing  if  not  a  born  "comedienne,"  I  am  at 
discount. 
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"  What  aliout  Maurice?"  I  ask  sternly.  Maurice 
is  a  tall  and  fascinating  Frenchman,  to  whose 
noted  ivilea  Mary  has  hoiieleasly  succunilwfl,  and 
with  whom  Angelica  has  had  many  a  light 
flirtation. 

"  Oh !  Maurice  " — airily — "  is  too  old  for  me. 
I  thinlc  Ted  wonld  suit  me  better." 

"I  waK  under  t.lie  impression  that  you  were 
engaged  to  Felix-,"  1 

Felix  is  AuEColiraVs  rousiu,  and  for  real  force  of 
oharacter  and  lovaiik'iiess  wortli  Maurice  and 
Gr^rald  put.  toixt^tinir,  in  mn  o|iiinon.  There  ib 
nothing  meretricious  about  /(/.-.■  .■it.rr;icii,n-|i!. 


"  'Are  you  awake,  darling?'  " 


"  Poor  Felix  ! "  says  Angelica  tenderly,  "  I  forgot 
him.  After  all,  I  think  I  muat  atick.  \  will  let 
the  others  go  and  marry  Felix.  But-,"  Huspici- 
ously,  *' you're  going  to  sleeji,  Kilty,  you're  not 
reading.    Finisli  PerseuK.'' 

I  tarn  to  the  book  with  a  groan,  nnd  murder 
that  great  liero's  exjiloit-:  ami  the  f^tatcly  English 
of  Cliarle.^  KiTig.sley  witli  a  monotonous  i^ing-wong. 
1  remark,  tiiough,  with  secret  joy  (hat  the  sleaily 
rine  and  U\\\  of  my  voice  is  having  a  deciilediy 
popovilic  elicct  on  Angelica.  We  art;  getting 
deliglitfully  near  the  coiifiTies  of  Mioi;[i  agfiin,  wlion 
a  BOijond  ;ind  louder  tap  at  tlie  iloor  rouses  us  hotji. 

"Quick,  Miss  Angel,  or  you  won't  be  ready  for 
prayers." 


"It's  Dinah,"  wliispcrs  Angelica  in  awe-struck 
tones,  as  she  Hies  out  of  bed  and  catches  up  her 
blue  slippers.  Dinah  adores  Angelica,  but  she  has 
the  genius  to  disguise  the  fact  from  tliat  small 
potentate.  She  is  consequently  the  one  human 
being  whom  Angelica  dreads. 

She  gives  a  hasty  peck  at  my  cheek,  "  Good-bye, 
darling,  I've  had  a  lovely  time,"  she  cries;  the 
door  bangs,  and  peace  descends  upon  me. 

®  ® 

Miss   Girtok  :   Arc  you  aI«o  ;i 

 1    sceptic  'i  Do  you  believe  in  nothingV 

Lf)HD  JoHKNiK  :  Haw— L  only 
believe  what  1  can  understand. 

Miss  Girton  :  Aii,  well,  that 
comes  to  the  same  tiling,  I  sup^iosc. 

®  © 

liiapK:  I'ni  so  afrniii  people  will 
liiiil  out  tlirt  we're  jii^^t  niarrie^l  tJiat 
I've  made  Dick  promise  to  treat  iiie 
ill  ]iuli]ic  iu:^t  as  if  lie  had  no  thought 
for  anyone  but  liimself. 

Matron  :  1  adopted  tliat \)\:m  wlieti 
i  was  iiiarriei.1,  and  my  husbanil 
never  got  over  it. 

@  ® 

MiKTKicsH  :  Sariili,  liow  was  it  tlint 
I  saw  you  entertaining  friends  in  tlie 
kitchen  again  last  night? 

Sarah:  I'm  sure  I  don't  know, 
ma'am,  unless  you  looked  through 
the  keyhole. 

®  ® 

TOLD  AT  THE  OBAN  CATTLE  SALE. 

"  That  is  so,"  observed  tlie  tncks- 
man  from  Rkye,  "tlicre  is  ferry  little 
ikiot  doctors  mny  be  scarce  in  tlie 
Western  Tliglilanils  ;  it  is  not  often 
they  will  be  wanted,  anil  tlien  tliey 
will  be  aw:iy  to  the  mainlanil,  or  to 
the  outer  l^les  after  fusliin'."  A 
pause;  liystanders  nodded  solemnly, 
two  spat,  antl  a  third  gazoil  into 
distance  through  a  wall.  "  There  wass  a  man  fra' 
Canna — ^ye'll  he  knowin'  Caima  ?  "  (ail  breathed  an 
acc(uiescing  snort) — "  he  i^ofc  a  rock  on  his  Ic.g;,  just 
an  awfu'  crush  ;  tlie  hurt  was  tairrible.  8o  they 
sailed  a  boat,  an'  }iim  in  it,  to  Ituin,  but  tlie.ie  wasw 
no  doctor  there,  an' they  sailed  toArisaii;,  Imt  tliere 
wass  no  doctor  tliere,  foi'  lie  wa'^s  away  to  be 
marriet,  an'  there  wiiss  some  loiiiinnge  in  tb:it  l)ont, 
for  they  bad  to  go  away  round  AnInaniun'haTi 
for  'l'(.ti)orinuiy ;  so,  wlicn  they  liad  cui'scl  tiic 
day  every  doctor  man  wiis  l)orn,  tbey  took  all  the 
night  nnd  more  to  get  to  'I'oiicrni'ii'y.  l!ut  as  soou 
!is  lliev  lind  the  ninn  safe  in  liospital  it  w.as  olf  \vi' 
his  lei;,  for  :nl  as  it  miizht  he  a  twig,  and  another 
day  should  have  been  too  late. 
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"  We're  hairdy  people  here,  it's  m,  an'  in  no  few 
(liiys  dot  went  the  boat  ivi' the  man  Un-  (';iiin;i. 
'Fore  long  lio  lookit  liere,  an'  loukit  tlicix". 
'  Wh(.'nr's  Ilia  log  V '  '  liurict  tJiree  liays  syiit',' 
they  (I'llit  him.  '  JJiirict,  an'  I  no  witii  it  y  \v 
must  pnl  hiirk  fni'l,  then,  Diiiii;!.  yo  I'ni-eKw  wiiat 
talk  it.  \v;ii[  niiikc  i;ii!  [  wim'c  In  [isi;  i'  Uaiiiia  W'V 
ilia  h's  'iiinnij:  tlii'v  folk  o'  'rolicr'UK'i'y  ?"  Avo— 
ami  so  tlicy  jiiUi  pnt  i^ai-i^.  an'  al'dn'  liowkin^i; 
o't  ii]i  a^-iiin,  llicy  ra.rrict.  xhv  {iiiii-  linil)  iia.cl; 
\vi'  iliciii  ail  flic  way,  Au'lticy  mailt;  \\\\  Un'i 
'^VMiA  :  JIc  wass  loi-  hoidiii':  a  t'liiicral  ovci''!  w i' 
ony  ;iiiuiinil  p'  wliiiskfy,  m)  they  Ituriul-,  the  le^ 
juist  as  ye  iitigiit.  wish  Ui  ho  voiirMelV,  an'  innv 
he'll  sleep  quiet,  no  feared  o'wfvntin'it  the  riglib 
iiieenut,  an'  it  no'  handy." 

"liut  he  can  never  leave  Canna,  at  that  rate," 
objected  a  mere  Scut. 

"  An'  wliat  for  shoiild  he  be  leaviii'  the  island  ?  " 
retorted  the  Higlilaiider  indignantly.  But  there 
waw  no  answer. 

©  © 

11k  :  Wdl  yon  lie  my  wife  ? 
iSHN:  The  idea!    Don't  be  ridi(  iilo\m. 
He;  Ye.-,  I  know  it  souiuls  ridiculous;  but, 
then,  I'm  not  f*o  partiiudar  an  nonie  men  are. 


MAGAZim. 

"Youit  mother  seemed  very  much  amused  at 
that  little  story  I  told  her  lust  night,"  ho  said, 
self-ai)])rovingly. 

"  Yes,"  she  I'cplied.  "  Ever  since  1  can  renieni- 
ber,  motlier  lias  lanjiliwl  wJienever  she  has  Iicard 
that  story." 

®  ® 

Wtlik  :  AVliat's  the  matter  witii  you,  Keiiey  ? 
Why  MO  furiouH  'i 

JtJCil.KY:  Have  you  rea«;l  this  infernal  article 
about  me  in  the  Evening  llmli  ? 

W  vIjIK  ;  Why  don't  you  ti'eat  it  with  silent 
conionipt? 

I!i':im;v;  So  I  would,  if  that  rascally  reporter 
hailn't  mis-spelt  my  name, 

©  ® 

Composers  of  oratorios  and  anfheius  are  not 
always  as  discreet  as  liiey  might  be  in  111'' 
arraiigcmcut  of  tlie  words  to  which  tlioy  aie 
giving  a  nm^ical  seiliiig.  At  a  coilaiu  august 
cerci.ioiiy  Iwo  Irebles  iiave  been  known  hi  sing 
"  And  leain  to  kiss  "  ;  two  trelilcs  and  alto,  "  And 
kiirn  to  kiss";  two  trcliles,  alto,  a.n<l  trCiior,  "And 
leavn  to  kias  "  ;  bass  soloa,  "  the  rod." 


"  FOUND  OUT ! " 

Drawm  hy  St.  Clair  SintTtuini. 
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VESUVIUB    THE  TEEEIELE. 


By  H.  J.  W.  Dam. 


Illustrated  with  Drmaitif/s  made  on  the  spot  hy  0.  K.  Linson,  mid  from  Pliotogra/plis. 


Till-JRK  ail'  iln-ee  objects  of  interest  in 
Italy  which  are  generally  regarded  by 
guide-books  aad  ofclier  crystallisations 
of  human  wisdom  as  surpassiug  all  tonrisl 
expectations.  These  are  Vesuvius,  St.  Peter's, 
iiud  the:  ('(iliseiim.  Bctmty  iif  lunilsca.])e, 
clianti  of  cJiiuiito,  and  greatness  in  art  are 
(i]K'ii  to  coinjiarisnn  and  invite  discussion. 
15m  lliesc  tlirec  i^i'eat  ' 
struciiires,  eacJi  witli. 
an  i]iipvussi\"eiiess  of 
jLs  own.  leiL\-e  the 
behuliler  wiilMiut  a 
word  to  say.  \  fsu\  ius 
is  clawed  amoug  the 


structures  beeansc!  It 
800111^5  to  liave  liwai 
IN'ted  alio\  (j  tile  plain, 
and  kept  more  or  less 
in  constant  aclion  !jy 
a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence, mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  city  of 
Naples.  The  Neapoli- 
tan will  shrug  his 
sjiouldei-s,  speak  of 
Pompeii  and  Hercn- 
laneum,  and  ]H)hit  to 
thestrinii'of  niiiiMci]>al 
tragedies,  all  (lia;  to 
Vesuvius,  which  line 
the  shore  of  iiis  beau- 
tiful l>ay.  But  one 
must  be  just,  even 
when  the  culprit  is  a 

Januaky,  1899. 
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volcano  ;  and  what  Naples  owes  to  Vesuvius 
it  would  be  ditficnlt  for  ii^-ui-es  to  expT'ess. 

It  is  a  world  of  lava.  Tiu;  tiity  is  hin'lt  of 
it  aiiil  tJie  streets  are  pa,ved  -ivith  it.  This 
lava  ij.  one  of  tlu;  best  buildiut;'  .stones  known, 
sinre  it  is  very  ilumblo,  costs  notliiin?,  ;ukI 
is  ejtsily  worked  by  stone-cutters  who  ask 
and  receive  nothing  iti  pai:tieular  by  way  of 
wages.  Thcsi!  facta  explain  the 
]nad  fiinoy  of  the  Neapolitan  citizens 
for  stone  embankments,  hundreds 
of  feet  high,  which  in  any  other 
city  would  be  luxuries  only  possible 
to  millionaires. 

Lava,  is  everywheri;  — in  streets  of 
lava,  staircases,  statues,  drinking- 
trouglis,  laic-a-brae,  and  jewellery 
of  every  conceivable  kind.  The 
Jjiinunerable  donkeys,  ev(ai,  are  lava- 
eolouiod,  and  .show  other  indications 
of  their;  volr;inie   origin  in  their 
hind  legs  and  voices.   These,  the 
invariable  accompaniments  of  the 
Neapolitan  morning,  thrill  through 
the  soft  air  like  the  note, of  lark  or 
woodbird,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent, moreVesuvian 
key.     And  Vesuvins 
is  ever   before  you. 
It  is  ii  ])ill;),r  of  smoke 
by  day  a.nd  a  ercseeiit 
of  lire  by  night.  The 
smoke  comes  from  the 
crater,  and  is  now  and 
then  lighted  by  red 
hashes.    The  crescent 
is  the  lava  flood  of 
IHliri,   still  moving, 
which  shows  two  miles 
of  steam  during  the 
daytime,  a.iid  tlie  same 
length  of  glowing  red- 
ness  from   dark  to 
dawn. 

The  ascent  of  Vesu- 
vius begins  at  Cook's 
Tourist  Office  in 
Naples,  where  you 
climb  into  an  ancient 
caraage.  To  this  are 
attached  three  horses, 
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and  ii  drivei'  "\vlK«e  Inii^s  ;i.ppe;i.i'  to  bo  tbe 
cbief  inoti\'e  power  of  ibc  \'('liicle.  Tbey 
work  steadily,  and,  aided  by  bis  wbip,  keep 
the  Siorses  moving.  Wlicu  tiie  borscs  fall 
down,  wbiclt  ilicy  do  at  jxn'iodic  intervals 
and.  in  regular  saccession,  bis  voiee  lifts 
them,  and  he  departs  into  the  neighbour- 
hood to  borrow  a  piece  of  rope  to  mend  the 
harness.  Then  yoa  go  on  again.  In  jnstice 
to  the  Cook  Co]iipaTiy  it  should  be  said  that 
they  do  not  own  tlicse  convcyancfiR,  but  are 
forced  to  bire  tiieni  out  of  defei'ence  to  the 
Neapolitans,  wliose  uatnral  destiny  and  ruling 
ambition  is  driving  cabs.  Tliis  ascent  of  a 
mighty  peak  by  Imda.u  lacks  some  of  ibc 
hardsbips  of  Alpine  nionntahieeLing,  but  has 
otbcrs  of  its  own.  About  half  of  the  drive 
to  the  Observatory  is  overstrects 
paved  with  large  Ia\'a  blocks 
which  theoretically  constitute  a 
fdajie  surface,  but  do  not  get 
beyond  the  stage  of  theory. 
Each  separate  pair  cause  a 
biirap,  to  which  the  carria^^e 
springs  have  long  since  yielded, 
and  which  is  received  and  jt- 
corded  in  your  liony  framework. 
Tbe  Uist  five  niikis  of  the  dri\-e 
are  iiloiig  a  winding  road,  past 
vineyard.s  and  lava  bnts,  "with 
iocipiefit  villages  In/re  and  tliere. 
These  viiiagcs  -aw  entirely  po|iu- 
lated  by  vocal  and  insLimmental 
innsicians.  These,  of  all  ages, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
line  the  road  and  sing 
"  Fumculi  (?) — Funicula  "  and 
"Sweet  Marie,"  which  h;rsbeen 
imported,  but  Itas  suffered  some- 
what in  passing  through  the 
custom -houses.     Your  driver 


receives  a  secret  percentage  on  cverw 
penny  you  spend  in  lava,  wiue,  milk, 
or  mns'c,  and  so  stops  constantly  and 
long  in  spite  of  your  objections.  He 
says  bis  borsos  are  tired,  and  tbis  is 
undeniable.  From  apfioarances,  they 
were  i]e\"cr  otberwise  in  tlieir  lives. 

Peacbing  tbe  foot  of  the  moun-, 
tain,  the  road  winds  upward,  cut 
tbrough  numberless  overlying  lava- 
hows,  which  vary  in  colour  from  dnll 
black  to  soft  brown  as  they  vary-  in 
age  from  a  few  years  to  many  cen-, 
turies.  Ton  finally,  after  three  hours 
and  a  half,  reach  the  Observatory— 
a  solid,  handsome  structure  of  three 
stories — standing  sborjily  out  against 
the  sky,  em  a  spur  of  tiie  mountain 
feet  above  the  sea.  Its  varicms 
marhle-f] cored  rooms  comprise  a  museum,  in 
which  the  se\'enty  minerals  throAvn  out 
by  Vesuvius  are  arranged  and  classified,  a 
seieutific  library,  and  various  apartments 
containing  histrunients.  The  most  import- 
ant of  these  is  the  electro-magnetic  seismo- 
graph, which  records  the  time,  extent,  and 
direction  of  every  movement  of  the  earth's 
surface,  however  faint.  There  are  also 
lueteorologieal  iustriimenLs  for  measmhig  tbe 
electricity  in  tia'  iiir  ajid  elcciriral  phenomena 
ihiriug  a.n  ernjition.  It  is  from  the  balcony 
of  tbis  Observatory  that  you  get  the  first  idea 
of  the  inmiensity,  horror,  and  uidmaginable 
force  of  tbe  miglity  vent  for  the  earth's 
interior  fires  that  towers  above. 
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111  liveiy  dii'octiuu  is  ii  shoreless  sea  of  dull 
bliick  lava.  Its  tnssiTi<:^  billiiws,  l)rriikcTR, 
;uid  hillocks,  once  wiiitc-liot  and  aiigiy, 
are  now  cliiiled  to  rijjid  wtoiie.  The  eddies, 
s})laHlie8,  and  torrents  of  the  molten  rivers 
are  plainly  apparent,  and  still  look  soft  and 
pasty,  but  are  lieavy  and  liai'd,  like  cast-iron. 
Tliero  have  been  hundreds  of  eruptions,  large 
aT)d  small,  since  that  memorable  day  in  A.:). 
79  wlien  Vesuvius  was  born  and  i'uiupeii 
died.  These  have  varied  greatly  in  their 
physical  character,  at  times  being  a  very 
liquid  and  white-hot  mass  that  swept  tor- 
rent-like down  the  mountain  at  nearly  a  mile 
per  minute,  and  was  still  so  hot  when  it  over- 


])rojecLjles  a  few  thousand  feet  in  the  air, 
am)  llanics  and  smoke  many  Lh(aisands  of 
feet  higher.  Tiie  mountain  roared  and  bel- 
lowed in  a  way  that  was  deafening,  and 
its  fmy  shook  rhe  houses  of  Kaples.  The 
smoke  was  shot,  witli  lightning  flashes,  and 
the  air  full  of  blazing  projectiles  which  fell 
in  a  shoT\"er  n]iou  the  (")I)servatory.  Xot 
only  the  crater,  but  the  black  cone  itself, 
half  a  mile  in  height,  was  cracked  ia  all 
directions,  was  spouting  flames  froui  these 
cracks,  and  threatened  to  collajse-  into  the 
boiling  lake  within.  The  seacoaat  rose  for 
miles,  though  not  so  high  as  in  3  SGI,  when 
it  rose  four  and  a  half  feet.    The  mass,  of 


Tht  Gfiservaiorij  it  im,  the  left ;       da-ik  bands  nrer  the  cniT,  of  the  ridge,  in  the  ili.'lance,  nre  lnvi'.    In  the,  J'iire;ir<)iin'i  ii  the  'onJl&y, 
conered  loit/i  laxa-  JroM  the  eruptUim  <if  1885,  1895,  and  1898 ;  tlie  valley  en  the  other  sidfl  «/  the  Obiei-vatury  iHdge  ii 

deoagtated  in  like  vuJnner. 


whelmed  Torre  del  Greco,  four  and  a  half 
miliiS  away,  tliat  it  melted  copper,  silver,  and 
even  flints.  It  was  at  this  Observatory  on 
the  '20ili  or  27Lh  of  April,  1872,  that  Professor 
Palmieri,  the  father  of  Yesuvius,"  stood  at 
his  post  while  two  lava  floods  rushed  down 
the  valleys  on  either  side,  and  the  Obser- 
vatory became  an  island  between  two  molten 
seas.  It  was  so  hot  inside,  with  all  the 
doors  and  shutters  closed,  that  the  thermo- 
meter rose  to  178°  Fahrenheit.  KoasLing 
for  all  reemod  imminent,  ]>ul  fortunately  the 
nierciii"/  rose  no  higher.  At  this  tinu;  Vesu- 
vius wa^'  Inniing  out  blocks  of  stone  foity- 
five  feet ,  in  circumference,  sending  smali 


the  population  of  Naples  and  the  snhiu'bs 
lying  between  it  iiiul  the  volcano  piled  their 
household  go<ids  into  carts,  and  set  off  in  the 
other  direction,  in  fear  of  being  over- 
whelmed. I'atmieri  had  warned  them  of  the 
eruption,  and  when  he  descended  from  the 
Observatory  two  days  later,  he  was  greeted 
by  the  superstitions  people  like  a  god.  They 
fell  on  their  knees  before  him  in  the  streete 
and  begged  l\mi  to  save  them  and  their. chil- 
dren. In  amithor  twenty-four  hours,  how- 
e\'e]',  all  was  quiet  again,  except  the  slow 
advance  of  the  cooling  lava.  The  mountain 
was  then  ascended  on  the  otiicr  siile,  and  two 
large  new  craters  were  I'oiiud  in  pkice  of  the 
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four  wliich  had  exisU'd  })TevirtUKly.  It  was 
aLlcalutcd  Lbat  over  :iO,000,00(l  culjio  jurds 
of  lava  had  been  ejected  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

There  was  formerly  a  airriage  road  from 
tlie  Observatory  to  the  railway-stntion  at  the 
foot  of  the  cone,  whence  a  wire  rope  railway 
leads  to  the  summit.    This  road  was  de- 


TtlP;  KI>GK  OF  THK  ORATICR. 


stroyod  by  the  ernijtioii  of  ISliri,  and  tourists 
have  since  dieii  covered  tlic  two  miles  by 
pony  transit  over  a.  bridle-path  across  t]ie 
lav;i.  This  i iridle-patli  was  practicable  on 
.Februafv  5,  1S'J8,  biiL  was  crossed  by  the 
lava  fiow  on  the  day  following.  Having 
traversed  it  on  Fclirnary  h,  howe\-er,  you 
bear  this  news  with  fortitude.  The  email 
ponies  used  by  the  tourists- are  shaggy  and 


docile,  and  move  much  like  roiikiiig  liorses. 
Tliey  easily  carry  travellci's  of  all  weiglits, 
hr,uevcr,  and  also  di'ag  tlie  donkey-boys  by 
their  tails— tiic  ponies'  tails.  As  yon  jump 
from  rock  to  rock  tlic  air  grows  rapidly 
liotter  till  it  is  veritably  blazing.  You  have 
pavssed  over  the  edge  of  a  wide,  slow-moving 
lava  flow,  and  have  become  an  integral  part 
of  an  eruption,  as  it  were. 
It  is  procoerliiiL^  itK'ii  l^y 
incli,  silent  and  irrcsistii,)le, 
from  a  sraal)  crater  a  mile 
away  in  the  side  of  the 
cono.  Tlie  lava  undei:- 
neatli  your  feet  is  as  liot 
as  :i.  Idtclien  stove.  It  is 
tlie  dnit  black  colour  of 
the  lead  in  a  lead-pencil, 
ft  is  fibrous,  ropy,  and 
glistening  like  great 
masses  of  hot,  black  mo- 
lass^  candy.  Wherever 
it  cracks,  the  interior  is 
revealed  as  a  thick,  sticky, 
molten  mass,  and  that  the 
whole  is  still  workable 
and  pasty  is  shown  by  its 
onward  movement.  The 
heat  is  almost  sufl'ocating. 

The  railway  staLiun 
contains  a  good  restau- 
rant, and  after  fortifying 
yourself  against  the  stag- 
gering experiences  that 
await  yon  on  the  summit, 
you  ta];;e  the  cable  car. 
'I'he  rest  of  the  ascent  is 
niountaineei'iiig  by  I'ail. 
\<.Mi  iuoiuit  ra[!i(il3'  up 
J,;100  feeialonga.  smooth, 
precipiLons  cone  covci'cd 
witl:  a  dull  black  veh'cty 
})owder.  At  the  small 
up})er  statioji  a  group  of 
guides  are  waiting,  who 
offer  chairs.  It  now  be- 
comes mountaineering  by 
upholstered  furniture,  & 
you  wish  :  but  this  you 
decline.  The  .steep,  up- 
ward path  is  of  the  same  fine  black  sand, 
into  which  yon  sink,  above  your  .slioe-to])S. 
A  quarter  (.if  ;in  hour  or  moi'c  brings  vou  to 
the  snnnnit,  and  you  now  wish  for  the  iirsb 
time  that  you  iiad  not  come.  According  to 
expert  opinion  the  volcano  is  now  ( quiescent. 
To  you,  however,  it  sccnis  to  be  in  a  violent 
sta-te  of  activity  and  medifi^ii^^fc^uption 
at  any  moment.Hosi|^  Vejyt^gi^Jeg  ^nd 
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tremlilcK  under  yoiir  feet.  A  loud,  unearthly 
bellow,  followed  by  a  stuuniuir  rou.r,  deafens 
you  :it  intorvalw,  aud  seems  to  eonie  from 
several  ditfercnt  directions.  In  looking  for 
tlie  cause  you  find  yourself  on  tlie  edge  of  a 
ohasm  forty  feet  long  and  perhaps  tliree 
feet  wide,  and  apparently  as  deep  as  the 
earth  itself.  From  it  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
steam  comes  rushing  like  an  escape  from  a 
12,000  horse-power  boiler.  In  your  steep 
u])ward  eiinib  you  pass  several  of  these 
"  famaroli,"  and  finally  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  ci'atcr  itself.  The  crater  of  a  volcano  i- 
])robiibly  tlie  most  awful  and  Jiiost  im- 
pressive object  in  Isature  that  hiunan 
ojos  are  permitted  to  see. 

liushing  smoke  ia  everywhere,  now 
mildly  enveloping  you,  and  tio"w  densely 
wrapping  you  in  a  bitter,  choking 
cloud.  "When  the  "smoke  lifts,  yon  see 
that  you  are  standing  on  an  irr(^gular 
ring  of  black  earth,  perhaps  forty  feet 
wide,  wliieh  siiri'oiinds  a  black,  smoke-filled 
hole  a  Imndri'd  yards  across.  This  hole  is 
filled  with  steam  and  sinol^e  rapidly  rushing 
upwards  and  coucealiug  its  iiiterior  aud  its 
form.    The  black  sand  slopes  gently  away  to 
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yoni'  riglit  for  perhaps  ten  feet,  and  there 
you  dimly  see  a  b]ack,  sbar]>ly-cut  edge,  tlie 
edge  of  the  aw'fid  precipice.  As  the  wiiiil 
shifts,  you  arc  again  euvelo]ied  in  the  evil- 
smelliiig  smolce,  and  can  o]ily  shut  your  eyes 
and  stand  still.  It  is  not  the  place 
to  move  about  with  your  eyes  shut. 
The  churning,  rumbling,  and  splash- 
ing of  a  molten  white-hot  lake  COO 
feet  below ,  you  sounds  constantly. 
It  ia  the  most  horrible  of  all  noises. 
Now  and  then  a  red  glare  flashes 
from  below  on  the  nishing  smoke. 
When  you  start,  choking,  to  move 
away,  the  guide  grasps  your  elbow 
and  says,  "Don't  go  too  near."  A 
young  Brazilian,  in  IHf^G,  vent  too 
near  and  fell  in.  Yon  hoarsely' 
assure  the  guide  that  you  have  no 
such  intention,  and  prefer  to  go  too 
near  the  outside  of,  tlic  cone  and  fall 
down  hito  sunny  Italy.  Then  the 
wind  changes,  blows  the  rushing 
smoke  away  from  tlie  edge,  and  you 
get  a  glance  for  a  few  feet  into  the 
crater  itself. 

In  its  black  and  hideous  grandeur, 
smoke-hung  and  iiery,  it  is  like  a 
Dore  picture.  lint  it  is  also  in- 
describably nasty  anil  repellent.  The 
Hastiness  comes  fi'oni  dirty  yellow 
and  dirty  white  dejtosits  of  sulphur 
or  of  salt  which  line  l-lie  crevices  of 
the  black,  precipitous  walls ;  and  these 
perpendicular  walls,  di;ippiiig  ^vith  hot 
■water,  look  strangely  slippery  .and 
slimy,  like  the  fabled  descent  into 
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hell  itself.  The  crevices  somehow  look  like 
snarling  luoutlis  with,  dirty,  yellow  teeth. 
The  walls,  dimly  outlined  in  the  smoke,  are 
jagged,  black,  and  irregular,  bnt  lead  straight 
do^vu  for  (>00  feet.  The  great  irregular  oval 
is  r>20  feet  ]oii,i;  and  -151)  feet  wid(;.  This 
tlie  guide  tells  you,  for  you  cau  see  only  tiie 


bits  of  it  near  you.  Its  rim,  about  which 
you  now  proceed  to  walk,  is  uneven,  jagged 
masses  of  rock  rising  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
above  you,  blazing  with  sulphur  or  spouting 
steam  through  cracks.  After  finally  encir- 
cling it,  YOU  descend  tlie  liill  a  shoil  distance 
and  sit  down  to  get  a  silliply  of  the  kind  of 
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air  wliicli  you  breathe  ordinarily.  And  liere 
yoii  forget  the  crater  and  are  consoled  by  a 
view  which  is  ahiio«t  magical  in  its  boanty. 

The  cfi-een  plains  and  the  blue  bay  lie,  like 
toy  plains  and  a  toy  bay,  at  your  feet.  From 
the  tiiiy  ships  to  tlic  tiny  houses  all  »scein 
like  a  niirsiMT  model  of  iS^ainrc  lig'htwl  by  a. 
I'uU-growu  sun  iiiid  covered  liy  a  fuli-gi'own 
Kkv.  Tlie  slope  i'allf!  away  for  niiles  to  the 
water's  edge  at  Torre  del  Greco,  with,  ResiJia, 
Portici,  and  is"a[)les  l)eyojid.  To  the  left,  six 
miles  out  upon  the  plain,  lies  a  black  spot. 
This  is  Pompeii.  The  little  circle  of  ]i\'ing 
cities  are  all  bright  and  joyous,  but  all  have 
tragic  liistoiies.  Torre  del  G-reco  has  been 
overwhelmed  and  burnt  to  cinders  sixteen 
times.  The  seventeenth  town  now  rests  upon 
the  sixteenth  lava.  flow.  It  is  perfeeily  at 
peace  to-day,  Itowe^'er,  with  tlie  inbabitunts 
lazily  stroUing  ahoiit  between  the  curfcuns 
of  drying  macaroni,  and  the  niiit.rons  scroli- 
biiig  lilieir  cliililrcn  at  the  publi<!  pumps.  The 
inhabitants  ha.ve  a  saying  :  "  Ka])ics  sins  and 
Torre  del  Greco  pays."  It  is  diilicnit,  to  be- 
heve,  as  you  look  upon  the  bright  and  placid 
picture,,  that  the  monster  behind  yon  has  been 
answerable  for  more  than  10,000  human 
lives. 

Tlirongli  all  this  Yesuvian  pilgrimage,  from 
the  lava  city  of  Naples  to  tlie  lava  layers 
tliat  cover  mountain  and  valley,  there  is  a 
mystery  which  ever  pi-tisents  itself,  which 
gi'ows  decpej'  and  deeper,  and  which  neither 
guide  nor  guide-book  scum  able  to  answer, 
liefore  a.d.  7^)  there  was  only  one  moun- 
tain, Monte  Bomma.  Now  there  are  t"wo, 
twin  peaks,  Mouic  Somma  and  Yesurius,  and 
the  latter  is  higher  thau  its  fellow.  From 
beneatli  the  Surface  of  the  earth,  therefore, 
hiis  come  lava  enough  to  build  several  cities 
and  a  mountain,  and  cover  hundreds  of  square 
miles  witlt  lava baidi-s  of  varying  depth.  1'he 
cubic  area  of  this  tremendous  mass  can  only 
be  expressed  in  billions  of  yards.  The 
mystery  is  the  reservoir  \vhence  this  melted 
rock  came,  the  fmce  that  expelled  it, 
and  the  shape  and  location  of  the  enormous 
cavity  it  must  have  left  behind  it ;  but  to 
obtiiin  a  satisfactory  answer  on  tlicse  points 
seems  to  be  impossible. 

It  was  a  cherished  conviction  of  the  school- 
books  some  years  ago  that  our  earth  was  a 
molten  mass  in  its  interior,  with  a  cooled 
crust  outside  upon  which  we  dwell.  This 
idea,  however,  the  astronomers  u.nd  ]nathc- 
maticians  long  since  showed  to  bo  erroneous, 
and  it  been  abandoned.  Our  earth  is 
solid  and  rigid  to  its  core.  Otherwise  the 
tremendous  tension  exerted  by  the  forces  of 


gravity  which  play  upon  it  woidd  distort 
it  into  varying  shapes  at  varying  periods. 
Lord  Kelvin  showed  many  years  i^o,  by 
undeniable  mathematics,  that  if  the  earth  had 

a.  inch.^'ii  interior,  tus  was  suppo:-ied,  \\'itli  a 
uT  solid  steel  -^lOO  miles  in  tiiickness, 
the  I'orees  of  gravity  wotdd  at  times  pull  it 
out  of  till!  spherical  U>rm  and  contort  it  as  a 
hoy  squeezes  a  soft  rnbbcr  bail.  The  melton 
interior  as  the  source  of  volcanic  action 
tiieu  gave  place  to  tlu;  chemical  theory. 
'J'his  wa.s  the  concepti{()!  that  air  and  water 
from  the  surface,  percoLiting  downward,  and 
coming  into  contact  with  mineral  beds  of 
virgin  oxides,  set  up  a  tremendous  chemical 
action,  whose  re8ulfe:mt  heat  accounted  for 
all  th.e  phenomena.  There  was  much  to  be 
said  for  tliis  theory,  the  volcanic  explosions 
being  clearly  due  to  wa,ier  iu  the  form  of 
superheated  st(;am  and  compriisseil  gases. 
Tlie  obje^ciions  wei'c  greater  still,  iiowev'cr, 
;"i3  they  also  were  to  the  intermediaco  theory 
of  a  solid  core,  a  solid  crust,  and  a  hiyer  of 
molten  matter  bet^^.i^'U. 

It  w;is  and  is  lainwn,  however,  that  the  in- 
terior the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  tremend- 
ous heat.  This  is  shown  by  the  rising  of 
the  thermometer  one  degree  for  about  every 
sixty  f(;Gt  of  depth  as  we  descend  into  mines 
and  wells.  This  rising  of  the  thermometer 
is,  liowevei',  not  regular  iu  any  one  place, 
but  very  irregular  in  all  places.  Tlic  (.om- 
stock  Loile,  for  instance,  increases  in  heat 
much  more  j'apidiy  thait  the  deeji  well  at 
Buda-Pesth  ;  and  in  the  latter,  after  a  great 
depth  has  been  reached,  the  thermometer 
begins  to  fall.  The  seismograph,  or  earth- 
quake recorder,  has  furnished  the  most 
satisfactory  suggestion  yefc  obtained.  By  a 
series  of  observations  at  stations  widely  sepa- 
rated the  area  of  various  earthquakes  has 
been  measured  and  mapped.  This  has  re- 
\caled  the  centre,  or  starting-point  of  the 
earth  ^aves,  and  these  centres  va.ry  from 
thirty  to  eight  nuies  of  ilepth,  \\\\\c\\  is,  of 
course,  a  nuudi  smaller  distance  below  the 
surfa*;e  thau  the  estimated  or  supposed  thick- 
jiess  of  the  crust.  These  and  other  investi- 
gations have  induced  the  p.resent  belief  that 
tlic  causes  of  volcanic  action  are  not  due 
to  a  reservoir  of  molten  rock  in  the  earth's 
interior,  but  to  local  causes  operating,  in  the 
case  of  any  given  volcano  or  group,  over  a 
limited  area  and  at  no  great  distance,  eom- 
p:ii';iti\ely  speaking,  below  the  surface. 

Tliirt  is  th.e  ^'iew  taken  by  Professor 
Semniola,  who,  since  the  death  of  Professor 
Pahnieri  iu  August  lastj^^ijia  occupied  the 
position  of  Dn-e(rtgsiefi>lyXi&(9©^?te>ry  of 
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Vesuvius.  He  is  also  Professor  of  Meteor- 
olo<;y  ill  tlic  University  of  Niiplus,  and  is 
crcdit'C'l  widi  ;i.  large  iiiiinbcr  of  origitiii! 
iiives(.ii;';itLoufi  iu  tirs  and  iillied  ricieiiccw. 
I'j'^tfessor  Scmniola  is  u  tall,  di?;tiiip:uished- 
lookiiii^  iiiaTi,  whose  appcyniiice  Ls  (Jerinaii 
rather  than  Italian.  A  request  for  inforina- 
ciou  LIS  to  wliai;  wo  do  not  know  about 
voleanoes  brings  an  iiivitaiion  to  liis  rooms 
in  the  University.  He  begins  the  conversa- 
tion by  saying  that  two  reports  have  gone 
tlie  rounds  of  the  European  press,  for  wbich 
tliere  was  no  foundation.  Tke  first  was  tkat 
Vesuvius  was  in  the  last  throes,  and  no  more 
emptions  were  to  be  expected.    The  second 


eruption  ;  but  eruptions  vary  greatly.  In 
fact,  no  two  are  alike.  In  a  normal  or 
ordinary  eruption  the  bed  of  the  crater 
slowly  rises.  It  rose  steadily,  for  instance, 
from  "ij-^?-'!  to  !fi7l-i,  and  the  lava  then  over- 
Lo])ping  the  bnni  liowcd  down  the  side  of 
tlir  eolie.  In  eccentric  ernptioas,  the  action 
sets  np  snddeijy  and  violently,  and  breaks 
o]")eii.  new  craters  or  blows  out  tlie  cold  lava 
tliat  fills  tlie  old  clianne!s.  The  heat  of  the 
issuing  lava  varies  also,  [t  is  usually  about 
1,800°  Fahrenheit,  but  may  be  much  hotter. 
It  remains  fluid  down  to  abotit  1,200°." 

"AVhat  is  the  latest  theory  of  volcanic 
action  ?  " 
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was  tliat  Sf.-iencc  had  readied  a.  pnint  of 
exactness  by  which  futnre  ernptions  could 
be  accuraLcly  predicted  in  ])oint  of  time. 
Vesuvius,  it  appears,  is  as  unt-anial>le  and 
uncertain  as  ever. 

"  Even  the  seismograph  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  as  a  warning,"  he  says.  "  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1895,  I  ascended  to  the 
crater.  There  was  a  fairly  marked  activity, 
the  volcano  throwing  out  numbers  of  small 
stones.  The  seismograph,  h<)we\'cr,  \va.s  cpiiet, 
and  continued  quiet  througlujut  the  grand 
ernjition  which  bnrst  out  two  days  later." 

"Is  there  no  means,  then,  of  knowing 
ttdien  an  eruption  is  about  to  occur  ?  " 

"  That  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 


"  \\V  arc  still  working  at  the  old  tlicorics, 
the  cl(!cti'0-chemical  and  tliafc  of  a  rescrvoii' 
of  nioUcn  matter  below.  Thi;  lack  of  know- 
ledge as  to  the  active  cause  arises  from  the 
impossibility  of  studying  the  action  at  its 
source.  Nobody,"  said  he,  snuling,  "wants 
to  go  down  into  the  crater  oF  a.n  active  vol- 
cano, and  his  investigations  would  not  reach 
the  publisher  if  he  did. 

"  We  know,  however, "  he  continued, 
"  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  still  con- 
serves a  liigli.  degree  of  he:i.t.  Taking  the 
varying  i*atc  of  augmentation  of  temperature 
in  descending  mines  and  wi-lis,  a  distance  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  woald  give  ^is  a  heat 
capable  of  meltiBi^t^dfeyraoflfTBlO^i©".  The 
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inatter.  forming  the  earth  at  this  depth  is 

solid  throTigli  pressure.  Tf  the  pressure  were 
removed  it  would  at  once  liquefy,  and  foreed 
out  tliroiigb  :i  voleano  it  does  li(]^"ucf'y.  i  am 
aware  that  tliere  are  objections  to  be  luged 
against  this  theoi-y  us  accounting  for  all  vol- 
canic piicnomena,  bnt  1  give  it  to  you  as 
perhaps  the  most  reasonable  basis  of  a 
tlieory  that  can  be  presented." 

"The  idea  of  the  raohen  interior  of  the 
earth  is  no  longer  entertained  ?  " 

"No.  Even  without  the  unanswerable 
objections  of  astronomy  and  mathematics 
the  idea  is  not  tenable  ;  other  facts  disprove 
it.  The  belief  pi'evailcd  for  some  tluio  tbab 
the  periods  of  greatest  activity  oi'  "\'esu\-ius 
were  coincident  with,  those  of  the  moon's 
greatest  attraction.  I  investigated  this 
ipiestion  very  tiioroughly  botli  by  obscr\'a- 
tious  for  two  years  and  an  extended  com- 
parison of  past  records  of  the  moon  and  the 
volcano.  It  became  fully  evident  that  no 
variations  whatever  in  activity  were  to  be 
attributed  to  the  moon's  phases-  Were  there 
a  molten  interior,  this,  of  course,  could  not 
be  so." 

"What  mechanical  power  seems  to  be 
responsilile  for  the  tremendous  force  of  the 
eruptions  ? " 

"  JStoani,  snpcrlieated,  under  great  pressure. 
Given  matter  at  a  high  degree  of  heat,  and 
water  "which  by  mmc,  means  reaches  it,  and 
you  have  a  snffieient  physical  force  to  account 
for  all  the  work  done.  That  water  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  the  eraptions  is  clearly 
evident.  In  some  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  an 
enormous  amount  of  water  has  been  thrown 
out.  The  eccentric  action  of  the  seal,  and  of 
the  wells  and  springs  in  the  surrounding 
country,  .established  an  obvious  relation. 
Many  unofficial  records  of  past  eruptions 
describe  the  sitd;iug  of  the  sea,  fish  stranded 
on  the  shores  tlius  laid  bare,  etc.  Palmieri, 
ln)\ve\'er,  came  to  the  eouclusion,  baHcd  on 
his  investigation  of  the  eruption  of  1S(!J, 
that  it  was  not  the  sea  that  sanlc,  but  the 
coast  that  lifted.  He  found  that,  in  the 
ernption,  the  coast  was  lifted  for  several 
miles,  the  highest  elevation  being  at  Torre 
del  Greco,  where  the  elevation  was  four  feet 
and  a  half.  It  slowly  sank  to  its  former 
level,  but  two  years  afterwards  had  not  quite 
attained  it. 

"This  explosive  and  eruptive  action  of 
water  is  shown,"  he  added,  "whenever  a 
lava  Hood  passes  over  a  spring.  A  miniature 
volcano  forms  and  s]iouts.  The  water  turns 
to  steam,  and  this,  superheated  and  (.■onfiiK-d, 
bears  tlio  strperineiunbent  weight  ojiiy  as 


long  as  it  is  unable  to  lift  it.    When  ibe 

amount  atul  power  of  the  steam  is"  equal  to 
the  demand,  it  erupts  with  violcTtce  through 
the  lava  liood  and  gives  ns  a  stnali  volcano. 
After  an  ei'uptiou  of  Yesu\  ius,  tiie  Va\-a  which 
has  cooled  fills  ail  tlu;  (canals  and  vents  leading 
from  l)elOw.  .  The  steam  and  otiier  gases 
which  foi-m  below  are  thus  unable  to  escape, 
and  may  go  on  augmenting  in  force  for  a 
long  period.  When  the  force  of  expansion 
attains  the  bursting  point,  it  either  blows 
out  the  old  vents  or  forces  new  ones,  some- 
times in  the  volcano,  and  sometimes  else- 
where, as  when  the  new  volcano  of  Monte 
Xoovo  a]i])eared  above  PozzuoIl  in  "l.")38. 
I'he  so-called  sutoke  from  Yesuvius  is  almost 
entirely  steam.  Steam  is  absorbed  by  the 
lava  before  eruption,  niidcr  great  piessurc, 
and  is  gi\  cn  off  for  long  pei'iods,  as  has  been 
che  case  with  the  lava  stream  un  the  inotm- 
tain  foi'  many  months  past." 

"  How  deep,  then,  do  you  think  the  centre 
of  acti\  ity  of  Yesuvius  Ues  ?  " 

"  I  can  only  give  you  my  opinion,  and  an 
opinion  does  not  caU.  for  a  demonstration. 
I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  miles,  perhaps  ten, 
but  probably  less." 

The  mystery  of  the  volcano  remains  still, 
therefore,  the  mystery  of  the  earth  itself  ; 
and  wc  shall  understand  the  one  only  when 
we  rmdei'staud  the  other.  It  looks,  howevei', 
as  if  the  genial  earth,  which  bears  as  so  tire- 
lessly in  our  ammal  excursions  through  space, 
had  little  skin  troubles  of  the  same  general 
character  as  tlmse  wliich  we  describe  in 
other  people  as  ei'uptioiis.  lint  tlie  eiuumous 
heat  and  force  of  Yesuvias,  only  utilised 
thus  far  in  supplying  building  stone  and 
destroying  buildings,  recall  practically  the 
prophecy  of  Professor  Bertholot,  that  m  the 
golden  age  that  is  coming  we  sliall  draw  all 
our  beat,  and  the  mechanical  forces  which 
result  from  its  conversion,  dircct.lv  from  the 
earth  itself — that  instead  of"  digging  i\000 
feet  for  coal,  we  sliall  dig  a  little  farther 
when  the  coal  gives  out,  and  biing  n]t  the 
heat  itself  by  thermo-electric  methods.  Tins 
is  so  far  from  being  impossible  that  the 
Hungarians,  a  very  advanced  and  active 
people,  have  begun  an  enterprise  of  this 
kind,  and  seem  likely  to  succeed.  Having 
harnessed  the  waterfalls  and  set  the  tides  at 
doing  days'  woi-k,  this  would  seem  to  l)e'the 
next  step  in  nieehanieal  pr<igress,  unless 
Tesla  and  his  co-labourers  should  ciown 
their  ])rescnt  efforts  with  full  success  and 
draw  all  neiideil  power  from  the  streams  of 
forc(!  that  ]ihiy  about  us,  ready,  wheji  mas- 
tered, to  do  ail  tite  work  ufsinan.  . 
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THE  THREE  KINGS. 
By  E.  I*fESBiT. 


WfiKN  tlio  Star  in  the  I'^ast  iviis  lit  to  sliitic, 
'i'Le  tliree  lyings  joiimcvfid.  to  ('(destine,: 

'J'licy  o;itna  t'roiii  Um  iittoriiinjt  [i/ir;-  uirth, 
Willi  lung-  tniin.^  l:u"i(fi  with  ^'ilis  of  ivoiili. 

Tliti  lirst  Icin;,'  I'n'ie  mi  :t  c;nii(il's  b.ick  ; 

llu  ciiiuu  from  the  livrid  wliuie  thu  kiiiya  are  bliicU 

Hriii^in^u^  treasure  desired  of  kingH, 
liiibies  and  ivory  and  precious  things. 

An  elephant  carried  the  second  king; 
He  r;mie  from  the  land  of  tlic  sun  riRinfj, 

And  ;;i'ius  luui  ^idil  and  s]jiccia  he  liare, 
With  hriit(]en;d  raiment  for  kind's  to  woiir, 

'iho  tliird  kiiii;  eame,  withont  Ktced  or  train. 
From  the  misty  laad  where  the  white  kings  reign  ; 


fie  liore  no  li-'ii't  save  the  myrrh  in  his  lumd, 
For  he  eanie  Jiot-fuat  from  n  Tar-off  land. 

Now,  ivhen  tliey  liad  journeyed  a  m:my  days 
Throiigli  gricvons  I'ore.-Jls  and  desert  wavy, 

Ity  ajigry  seas  and  hy  pathri  tlioni-set, 
(")n  Christmas  vigil  the  tliruo  kings  iiiet; 

And  over  tiieir  meeting  a  eliiud-jialled  sky 
Mado  dark  the  star  they  had  travelled  hy. 

Then  the  first  king  was  wroth :  he  frowned  and  he 
'  said, 

"  By  some  ill  spe^l  have  onr  feet  been  led :" 

"  Now  I  see  in  the,  (Inrknoas  the  fools  we  are 
"  To  have  followed  tlio  light  of  a  lying  star. 

"  I.et  UB  fool  no  more,  but,  like  kings  and  men, 
"  I'-ach  get  him  home  to  his  /ffla,aiifljiiJ-'l  „ 
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Then  the  second  king,  with  tho  weary  face, 
(lold-tiiicfc  as  the  aun  of  hia  reigning-place,' 

Lifted  sad  eyes  to  the  clouds,  and  said, 

It  was  but  a, dream :  and  the  dream  is  apod. 

AVe  dreamed  of  a  star  tliat  rose  new  and  fair, 
But  it  seta  in  the  niglit  of  Ihe  old  desjiair. 

Vet  night  is  faithi'nl,  tlimij;li  stars  lietray: 
It  will  lefid  to  my  kin,mloin  far  away  I  " 

'['lien  spake  the-  Iting  who         CaroJ  alone 

From  thti  i'ar-off  hiii_<;-(lom,  the  ivhile-hiing  throne. 

Oh,  Lrotliijr^,  hroUicrs,  ?o  \<;ry  far 

Vo,  hiivc  folhiwed  Ihe  lii;']il  of  our  riuliant  aUvr ; 

And  l)Of;aLise  I'or  awhile  ^"e  see  it  iiiit 
Shall  its  faithTjil  sliiniii:;  W  all  for^-otV 

On  the  spirit's  paUnvay  the  li^'ht  .srill  lies, 
Though  lhe  star  he  hid  from  our  lon^ring  eyea. 

To-morrow  our  star  will  he  hti^-hl  once  more, 
The  little  pio-hole  in  Ileiiven's  floor— 

The  angels  pricked  it,  to  let  it  hring 

Our  feet  to  the  throne  of  the  now-ljotJl  ^ing !  " 


And  the  first  hiug  heard,  atid  tlio  second  heard, 
And  their  hearts  grew  huuihle  before  the  third, 

They  laid  tliem  down  beside  bale  and  beast, 
And  their  sloopiuf;  eye^i  saw  light  in  Ibe  h^ast. 

For  the  auj^-els  fanned  them  with  radiant  wings 
And  the  wdft  uf  visions  of  unsiien  things. 

***** 

When  the  rtixt  guld  i!ay  ivaiKii,  tieiiibliog  and.white, 
The  star  was  born  of  the  waxing  night, 

And  the  tiiree  kings  came  where  the  Great  King  lay, 

A  little  Bahy  among  the  hay. 

The  OK  and  the  ass  were  standing  near, 
And  Marj-  Mother  beside  her  Dear. 
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Tlien  low  in  the  litEcr  the  kings  bowed  down, 
They  gave  Him  gold  for  a  kingly  crown; 

And  frankincense  for  a  grea.1.  God's  liic:ttb  : 
And  iii\'rrl:i  to  sweeten  tht;  dji>'  of  di^ai.h. 

The  Maiden  Mather  she  stood  and  smiled, 
And  she  took  from  the  niangor  her  lil.tic  Child. 

On  tlic.  dark  king's  liearf.  slic  laid  Ilis  hand, 
And  angor  died  at  that  dear  coiinnaod  : 

Stie  laid  His  hand  on  the  yellow  king's  head, 
And  despair  itself  was  comforted : 

Bnt  when  the  pale  king  knelfc  in  the  stall 
Slie  heard  on  the  straw  his  tears  dinvn  fall 

Sim  stooped  where  he  knelt  hesido  her  feet, 
And  laid  on  his  bosom  the  Baby  sweet. 


And  the  king  in  the  holy  stiihle  place 

Felt  the  little  lipa  through  tlie  tears  on  his  face. 

***#*. 
Christ,  laj'  Thy  hand  on  tlie  angry  king 
Who  reigns  in  my  breast  to  my  undoing, 

And  lay  Thy  band  on  the  king  who  lays 
The  spell  of  madness  on  all  iiiy  days: 

Arrd  give  the  wiiito  king,  my  soul,  Thy  soul, 
Of  these  other  kings  the  high  control, 

That  soul  and  spirit  and  sen'e  may  meet 
In  adoration  before  Thy  feet ! 

Now  glory  U>  God  the  Father  most  high, 
And  the  Star,  the  Spirit  he  lends  us  liy. 

And  to  God's  dear  Son,  the  Babe,  who  was  bom 
And  laid  in  the  manger  on  Ghristmaa  morn ! 
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TflE  sd-ciiiled  hunian  "  fruaks/'  althoTigli 
doubtless  of  interest  to  most  scientist?, 
and  io  many  non-scientific  persnrm  us 
well,  arc  generally  more  or  less  painful  to 
look  upon;  and  possibly,  but  for  their 
monetary  value,  to  the  peripatetic  showman, 
they  would  be  kept  strictly  in  the  back- 
<^roii]Kl,  instead  of  being  shown  to  the  public 
at  fairs  and  exhil)itions,  where  they  are  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes  ;ind  the  special  delight 
of  tlie  open-mourlied  rustics,  who  ga.ze  on 
tliem  in  wonder,  wbili^t  passing  mure  or  leas 
coarse  jokes  at  the  expeusc  of  tliesc  unhappy 
mortals. 

But  alihoagh,  even  as  hunian  beings,  they 
would  natm-ally  come  under  our  title,  thoj 
will  be  passed  over  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
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article  will  be  confined  to  some  oddities  of 
make,  shape,  colour,  etc.,  of  tlie  badly-named 
"lowei-"  orders  of  creation  ;  for  Xaturo,  as 
if  to  prove  tha.t  slie  works  by  no  fixed  rule, 
pi'odiices  not  only  biiinan,  but  beast  aud  ])ird 
oddities  as  well,  many  of  these  being  sncli 
sufferers  at  her  hands  that  one  cannot  help 
defining  her  cruelties  as  perfectly  teiTible  in 
their  maciiinatioiis  for  the  more  effective 
working  out  of  her  greiit  scheme,  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fitt^t,  her  one  inexorable  law, 
which  carries  mth  it,  amongst  the  smaller 
mcni!  lers  of  the  beasts  and  birds  more 
es])eeially,  miseries  untold,  and  tortures 
piiil'nl  in  their  long  drawn  out  periods  of 
agony. 

"  She  sprciids  the  charm  of  her  constant 
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renovations  over  strata  of  the  dead  and  i!i.e 
dying,  liei'  purest,  and  freshest  loveliness  has 
its  roots  in  bygi^ni.^  \\astefulncss  and  decay. 
There  is  no  loviiig-kinxbie^s  about  Nature, 
because  ail  she  earcs  fur  \^  the  survival  of 
the  fittest ;  the  individual  is  as  nothing,  or 
at  most  a  single  link  in  an  endless  chain. 
Her  ^veakly  nestlings  fail  from  tree  and 
clifE  to  perish,  but  nnconcenied  she  beholds 
the  death  of  tlieni  ;  her  weasnl.  sucks  the 
grey  bird's  egg,  yet  no  ha.nd  is  raised  against 
the  thief,  no  \'oiee  eonrforts  the  screaming 
agony  of  tbc  inoiher.  "With  the  ran  of  her 
legions  she  passeK,  aud  the  suffering  stragglers 
cry  hi  vain,  for  .  her  concerns  are  not  with 
them.  She  does  no  riglit,  she  Works  no 
evil ;  she  is  not  cruel,  n.eitlu;r  shall  we  call 
her  kind  ;  liuman 
standards  of  con- 
duct, human  con- 
ceits in  ethics,  may 
not  be  applied  to 
her,  for  she  moves 
mysterious  and 
ontside  them. ;  she 
answers  to  no  tri- 
bunal of  her  chil- 
dren." 

Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  rodent 
family,  of  which 
there  are  more 
than  S)00  distinct 
species  known  to 
scientists,  and  which  consists  of  comparati\-ely 
liarinless  little  a;;imalshke  the  haras,  squirrels, 
beavers,  a.nti  tniee,  who  live  by  gnawing, 
from  which  they  derive  llieir  name  (roilo — 
to  gnaw).  Their  ineisoi'  or  cutting  teeth 
grow  very  rapidly  from  the  roots,  and  just 
as  fast  as  they  wear  away  at  the  tii)s  by 
gnawing  wood  and  other  hard  snl>8ta.nces. 
Aud  this  often  causes  some  nnhapiy  member 
of  tliis  vast  family  to  be  doomed  to  a  death 
perfectly  appalling  in  its  exquisite  cruelty, 
for  by  looking  at  the  photograph  we  see 
what  abnormal  shiipes  -  these  long  incisors 
will  often  bike,  oven  wiieii  all  the  tectli  are 
still  in  th(!  iic;id  ;  ])ut  it  is  far  worse  when 
tliey  happen  to  lose  an  ii^j)er  incisor  tooth 
from  disease  or  aeftidmtCft>ftb¥dfer  one. 
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finding;  not]).ing  to  work  upon  sis 
tlie  ;uiim;i]  feeds,  ami  meetiiii,^ 
"vvitli  no  opposition,  continnes  co 
grow  and  incneaso  in  Icngtli 
enorinousiy,  until  it  curves  com- 
pletely ro;ind  the  iippei'  jaw,  and 
slowly  eacli  day  presses  down 
upon  it  tighter  and  tighter,  until 
at  last  the ,  wretched  creature, 
though  probably  suiTOunded  by 
good  food  in  abundance,  can  no 
longer  open  its  month,  and  aftCT 
long  days  of  torture,  with  food 
and  wati;r  doth  denierl  to  it, 
death  at  la«t  pnts  an  end  to  its 
suft'ei'ings,  the  iijiper  jaw  being 
iield  in  au  irou  grip  from  wiiloli 
there  is  no,  possibility  ol  release. 

-Instances  are  on  record,  too, 
where  the,  end  has  been  even 
worse  than  this,  for  the  lower 
incisor  tooth,  as  shown  in  the 
photograph  of  the  beaver's  jaw, 
has  curved  so  far  backwards  that 
it  has  penetrateil  tlie  face  or 
skull.  aTK.I  lias  been  fmmd  I'veu 
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between  th.e  ears,  where,  pressing 
slowly  and  steadily,  after  long 
weeks  of  torture,  it  has  entered 
the  head  itself,  and  not  until  it 
lias  touched  the  brain  has  wel- 
come death  released  the  poor 
Huffei'cr  from  its  torture. 

But  the  rodents  are  by  no 
means  the  only  sufferers,  for  even 
the  larger  mammals  are  often  to 
be  found  in  this  category  as  well. 
The  cow  whose  photograph  we 
give  fort,unately  lived  m  a  state 
itf  doniestieatiouj  for,  if  not,  she 
migltt  \ia\>-  been  doomed  to  a 
.miserable  death  by  slow  starva-, 
tion,  altliough  surrounded  by 
green  pastures  on  every  side  of 
her. 

The  long-horns,  of  whicli  this 
is  a  specimen,  were,  until  tlie 
creation  of  the  modern  short- 
horn, extremely  common  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  their  length  of  horn 
litis  proved  to  be  then'  min,  for 
they  required  too  much  room  in 
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their  sheds,  the  cxiviLordiiiiii'v  s^TowLh"  of 
horn  was  ihouglit  to  interfere  with,  tkeir 
niilkiTig  and  fatteninj^  qiialitios,  and  so  the 
long-horned  cattle  were  driven  out  by  the 
short-horns,  and  before 
long  now  they  will 
have  become  extinct. 

The  horns  should 
grow  st^ai<^ht  out  from 
their  lii'ads,  and  end 
with  a  slij^lit  curve 
upwards  ;  but  in  tiic 
case  of  this  (;ow,  and 
it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  the  horns 
have  grown  downwards 
and  then  inwards,  and, 
joining  tightly  under- 
neath the  lower  jaw, 
might  have  caused  a 
liidi'diis  death  by  slow 
suiii  aijion  if  she  had 
been  in  a  wild  state, 
where  it  was  impo^isiiile 
by  an  operation  on  tbe 
tips  of  the  horns  to 
save  lier  life. 

The  three  -  horned 
OS  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  a  "freak,"  and 
in  nowise  a  sufferer  at 


Nature Vi  hands,  for  he  ap- 
parently eujoyy  liis  life  to 
Uie  full,  lias  an  exceheuC 
appetite,  and  is  in  first-class 
condition.  To  see  him 
Widking  about  at  a  little 
distance  one  would  say  that 
he  made  no  pretensions  to 
differ  from  the  thousands 
of  brown  and  white  cattle 
which  one  may  see  feeding 
in  British  pastnras  :  yet,  on 
a  closer  invcstiiration,  we 
see  that  he  not  only  pos- 
sesses a  third  horn,  hut 
three  nostrils  and  three 
eyes  as  well,  the  sight  of 
r,he  tliird  eye  having  now 
been  lost,  it  is  supposed, 
throi^h  pressure  from,  the 
extra  horn  on  the  optic 
nerves  of  the  centre  eye. 
It  is,  poseiljly,  a  case  where 
twin  calves  were  intended 
to  have  been  boi'u,  and  the 
third  horn,  nostril,  and  eye 
may  really  belong  to  a 
brother  or  sister,  who,  for 
sonir  su'angc  rea.s(m,  never  developed  any 
f  lU'dier  than  tbis,  at  least  externally.  Possibly, 
too,  this  very  "  accident  "  may  ha\'e  occuii'cd 
to  one  of  the  antelopes,  such  as  the  gemsbok 
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or  bcisa,  at  a  date  far  back  in  African  history, 
for  tlier  are  closely  allied  to  the  cattle, 
especially  in  tlie  ^owtli.  of  the  horns,  wliicli, 
wiUi  one  exception,  unlike 
those  of  the  deer  tril)e,  are 
not  shed  and  renc"\ved  anun- 
ally,  but  growing  i'Toni  tlie 
base  tbey  wear  away  at  the 
tips,  and  when  once  lost  are 
not  renewed  again  ;  and  a 
peraon  -  seeing  an  antelope 
with  the  long  straight  korji 
projecting  from  the  centre  of 
the  forehead,  whilst  noticing 
that  tlie  body  and  tail  wore 
not  altogetlier  imlike  those 
of  a  small  liw'se,  mi,t,dit  well 
have  been  tempted  to  evolve 
itL  lus  mind  the  animal  mi- 
kuown  to  science,  but  so 
useful  in  heraldry,  and  named 
the  unicorn.  a 

Sheep  with  two  pairs  of  ■ 
horns  to  each  ram  are  by 
no  means  common,  the  one  whose'  portrait 
we  give  being  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen 
kept  at  the  Clifton  Zoological  Gardens,  the 
pail'  oP  horns  curving  downwards  and  Imry- 
ing  their  tips  iu  the  wool  round  the  nock 
being  (|iiite  as  good  as  the  pidr  wbieh 
taper  graeefnlly  upwards  from  Uie  bead. 
Instances  are  on  record  where  I'ains  have 
been  known  with  even  eight  horns  each,  hut, 
like  Livingstone's  six-tusked  elephant,  these 
are  not  to  be  met  with  ev(!ry  day  of  one's  life. 
The  _^flMailed  slieep  siiows  its  peculiarity  in 
the  great  length  and  weight  of  its  tail,  the 
one  bo  be  seen  in  the  Calcutta  Zoological 


Giirdens  carrying  a  tail  about  half  its  full 
size.  In  simie  paitsof  tlie  T'jast  thi;y  grow  to 
an,  enorimms  ii;iieth  and  wei"'h  in'cr  50  Ihs. 
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each,  their  owners,  to  prevent  the  strain  on 
the  sheep  as  tliey  dnig  their  huge  tails  along 
the  ground,  aetnally  making  liitle  sledges  on 
wliieh  til''  Lisil  rc^ts,  tlic  sledge  being  fastened 
to  the  animal's  lioriy,  tiius  enabhng  it  to  get 
about  witii  ;i  certain  degree  of  comfort  to 
itself.  The  /itZ-taiied  sheep,  on.  the  other 
hand,  iuii^  mi  extremely  short  tail,  a  mere 
Stump  only,  but  it  makes  n]i  for  tliis  by 
having  two  large  bumps  or  excrescences  of  fat 
hanging  down,  one  from  eacii  of  its  hannehes. 
The  lambs  of  this  breed  arc  killed  when  they 
are  very  young,  and  their  black,  tightly 
curling  wool  constitutes  the  astrachan  of 
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commerce.  These  huge  flat  tails  and  fat  pro- 
fciibcrances  arc  thought  to  serve  as  a  store  of 
uourisliiiicnt,  just  as  ';\  e  sec  iu  tlic  case  of  the 
humps  of  the  camel ;  for  in  times  of  scarcity 
of  food  and  water  iJie  tails  and  Imnips 
gradually  grow  smaller,  whilst  the  sheep 
itself  appears  to  get  but  very  little  thinner 
in  body. 

TItc  first  thing  that  is  irenerally  noticed 
about  the  forty-year-old  rhinoceros  at  the 
Antwerp  Zoological  Gardens  is  the  cxtra- 
ordinaiT:  roughness  of  its  skin,  which 
stands  out  on  luauy  portions  of  the  body  like 
lumps  of  burnt  clay  ;  but  on  looking  at  the 
head  and  neck  we  see  something  even  more  re- 
markable, for  just  \\'\  front  of  tiic  ears  ai'e  three 
excrescences  which  resemble  the  sliort  antlers 


nf  the  ileerwhcii  tlieyiirst  (.commence 
to  grow,  after  tlic  animal  shedding 
of  the  old  ones,  wliilst  on  the  neck 
;ii'e  se^■el-tl,l  spikes  of  I'aiying  length, 
r;i.eh  growing  quite  straiglit  upwards 
and  terminating  in  two  which  stand 
n'p  nearly  sis  inches  from  the  neck. 
Cur  large  rhinoceros,  "  Jim,"  which 
has  livetl  about  thirty  years  in 
IlegenL's  Park,  strauge  to SEiy,  already 
shows  i^igns  of  similar  excrescences 
on  his  neck,  so  that  it  is  possible  that 
in  time  we  may  be  the  ])roud  pos- 
sessors of  an  animal  oddity  quite  as 
remarkable  as  the  one  illustrated. 

The  variations  in  colour  and  mark- 
.  ings  are  by  no  means  the  least 
remarkable  things  in  animal  life,  and 
even  amongst  the  uniformly  black  and  ■vdiite 
Dutch  cattle  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find 
eight  oxen  so  wonderfully  marked  as  these 
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"  sheeted  "  steers  which  at  one  time  belonged 
to  ilr.  Beresford  -  Hope  and  worked  at 
ploughing  and  Iiay-carrying  on  his  farm  in' 
Sussex.  So  evenly  were  they  marked  that, 
to  any  pereon  not  used  to  seeing  tliem,  it 
woulil  have  been  an  absolute  impossibility  to 
distiiigin'jih  one  from  the  other,  or  to  liave 
sorted  thetn  out  into  their  proper  positions  in 
the  team  ;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  over  one 
thousand  guineas  had  been  refused  for  these 
"  sheeted  "  oxen,  unique  in  this  country,  and 
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very  difficult  ever  to  iuatcli  again  even  iu 
Holland. 

And  ;im<.)ngst  wild  ii.ninm.ls  we  liiul  exactly 
this  Ranie  puculiarity  of  niarkijii^'  In  Llic  tupirw, 
0"!'  wliicU  there  iirc  fonr  species  in  (.entral  and 
South.  America.,  all  beiiiir  a  nniforni  dai'k 
brown  or  blackish  colour,  whilst  the  solicary 
Old  World  specimen  is  f  onud  in  the  Malayan 
region  and  is  "  sheeted  "  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  Dutch  catUe,  making  it  an  especi- 


in  Germany,  and  (a  supposed)  ojio  at  present 
in  Herr  Hargeubeck's  oollcction  of  living 
animals  at  Earl's  Court.  l\Tr.  Pocock,  of  the 
Natnriil  Histoiy  Mnseiiin,  in  calhng  attention 
to  this  hybrid,  says  tliat  its  coloiu'  is  tawny 
like  that  of  the  lion,  ra.tlier  than  reddish- 
yellow  like  that  of  the  tiger,  and  that  the 
-Stripes,  although  faint,  arc  quite  visible, 
especially  on  the  tail,  lie  has  noticed,  too, 
that  although  decidedly  lion-like  in  mostp 


■ 
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ally  easy  object  to  sec  wlien  un  kind,  and  even 
wheji,  like  the  hippopotamus,  it  walks  along 
the  bottom  of  the  rivers,  instead  of  swimming 
at  the  top. 

The  cross-bred  lion  and  tigei;  is,  for  some 
strange  reason,  extremely  rare,  the  best- 
known  specimens  in  this  country  being  the 
one  born  in  a.  iiuniiigerle  luiar  "Windsor  many 
yeai's  !(.go,  ojie  in  tlie  Hon.  Waiter  Jiotlis- 
child's  miigiiificeut  muBCuin  at  Tring,  born 


respucLs,  this  hybrid  has  black  corners  to  its 
moutli,  and  these,  with  the  hairs  round 
them,  are  invariably  black  in  tJio  tiger, 
whilst- they  are  always  white  in'  the  lion. 

The  Tring  specimen  that  is  shown  is 
decidedly  tiger-like  in  every  respect,  aa  it  .is 
reddish-yellow  iu  colour,  tlic  stripes  being 
pla.inly  \'isibl(',  wiiilst  the  ccniers  nf  the 
iiioutli  are  jet  hlaclv,  tiie,  Windsor  hybrid 
lieing  veiy  'simi|lftfete#ey©iO®gteifee«k's 
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living'  specimen  may  be  said  to  be  iniich  the 
niosl  inicouiinon  lijpe  of  tlie  tliree.  There 
is  no  reason  why  ihey  sljould  iioi  bo  more 
common,  as  lion  and  tiger  citIjs  gTow  U|> 
together  consUintly  in  our  meii;ii.'eries  and 
zoos,  and  both  are  trne  cats  hi  e\ery  sense 
of  the  word.  And  yet  there  appears  to  be  a. 
"  soniethinj^ "  between  the  two  breeds,  aa 
the  writer  witnessed  one  dayinonr  colleotioa 
at  Eegeut's  Park,  where  a  yonng  lion,  lioness, 
aad  a  tiger,  iiU  about  the  same  age  and 
height,  at  one  time  lived  together.  They 
were  ont  in  the  ejiclosnro  at  the  back  of  th,e 
Carnironi  Houpc,  when  r|uite  suddenly  tlic 
lioness  fell  down  in  a  faintiui^  fit.  I'othlion 
and  ti^cr  at  once  stepped  towai-i.ls  lier,  bnt 
altliou^jii  on  tlic  \(!ry  liest  of  terms  at  ah 
other  tim(^s,  the  bun  wonid  not  permit  tlie 


l.ION  AND  TI-OKR  IJYERIl*. 
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tiger  to  approach  to  within  a  dozen  yards  of 
the  nnconscious  lioness,  bnt  stood  over  her 
with  glaring  eyes,  white  teeth  gleaming,  eare 
livid  back,  and  growling  in  a  way  that  clearly 
meant  mischief  to  any  intruder.  An  old 
Irisliman,  standing  by,  snnniied  np  the 
matter  rather  neatly  by  remarkini^,  "  Ah  ! 
it's  '  lla.nds  (tff  1  '  tlierc  ;  tliat's  the  same  sort 
of  difference  as  between  tlie  white  man  and 
the  nigger." 

Hairy  and  hairless  animals  make  np  anotlier 
brancii  of  oddities.  Look  at  tlie  corded 
])oodle,  with  his  dense  masses  of  liair  falling 
over  his  eyes,  and  sooner  or  later  spoiling  Ins 
sight  if  it  is  not  tied  back  in  a  top-knot,  the 
cords  hanging  down  in  such  length  as  to  inter- 
fere witlt  Jiis  progress,  stopping  anything  like 
a  run  by  bringing  the  wretched  dog  quicklyon 


to  his  head,  as  he  trips  up  over  his  own  coat- 
tails,  whieli  oft^en  sweep  the  groimd,  and  have 
carneil  1'or  these  dogs  the  title  "animated 
door-mats.*'  "Watch  tiiem  walking  down  a 
street,  and  see  the  way  in  wliieh  they  eelleet 
dead  leaves,  odd  pieces  of  paper,  orange  peel 
and  reinseof  all  kinds,  and  in  nuiddy  weatlier 
pick  np  the  nmd  tliey  come  in  co]ita<'t  witli, 
a.nd  yon  will  not  woniler  that  a  f-ondon 
doctoi-  who  owned  a  very  celebrated  priz-e- 
wiuuiug  poodle  recently,  always  sent  him 
out  in  wet  weather  in  a  pair  of  blue  knicker- 
boclcers,  which  were  pulled  over  the  front 
legs  (liis  hind  on^  being  clipped  in  the 
orthodox  fashion)  and  buttoned  up  neatly 
over  liis  back.  Ijudierons  as  the  idea  may 
seem,  it  was  clearly  a  case  of  "rational" 
costnnie  in  his  case,  foi-  even  on  thenniddiest 
day,  when  be  retnrned  to 
Ills  home,  it  was  merely 
necessary  to  take  off  his 
knickerbockera,  wipe  his 
feet,  and  send  him  into  the 
drawing-room  as  neat  ^as 
before  he  started. 

And  what  a  contrast  the 
wretched,  shivering  little 
hairless  dog  presents  to  the 
one  with  too  much  liair. 
Tliey  are  i'onnd  in  many 
different  parts  <.>f  the  worhl, 
espc(;ially  in  (Jenti'al  Afri(;a, 
(Uiina,  and  Central  and 
South,  America,  and  are 
absolutely  na,ked  except  for 
a  tuft  on  the  forehead,  some  few  hairs 
round  the  feet  and  ankles,  and,  a  suspicion 
of  liair  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  wlidat  in 
colour  they  are  quite  as  remarkable,  for  many 
of  them  (like  the  one  photographed)  a.re 
blight  pink,  with  sintts  of  a  reddisli-browit 
all  o^'er  them,  gl\'ing  tbenr  the  a.ppea.rance  of 
liiglets  of  a  very  tender  age.  Sume  of  them, 
are  a  fhill  slate  colour,  like  the  hairless  mare. 
A  well  shaped  and  strongly  bnilL  animal,  she 
would  no  doubt  have  been  wortli  a  con- 
siderable sum  if  she  had  not  possessed  this 
]^eculiarity  with,  which  she  was  born,  but  as 
she  is  believed  to  Ite  ipiite  unique  in  her 
nakedness,  no  other  hairless  mare  -  being 
known,  she  is  probably  priceless  as  an  animal 
freak,  her  ow^lOl•8,  Messrs.  Barnum  and  Bailey,  ■ 
being  exti'emely  proud  of  her. 
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WHE^N"  Kipling  wrote  his  "beautiful 
poem  on  Canada,  dosignatint^  licr 
affecLiouatcly  as  "  Oui:  Ijady  of 
tli3  Suows,"  our  loyal  and  trusted  Caiuidians 
waxed  very  indignant.  His  English  readers 
to  this  day  fail  to  understand  why  such 
offence  was  taken  at  the  allusion,  and  anyone 
ivliopc  good  foiiunc  luw  Leeii  Lo  pay  a  visit 
to  Canada  in  "vviiiter  is  equully  aL  a  loss  to 
accouMt  f(ir  it.  I'\ir  lu^■uly  as  tlie  short 
Canadian  snmnwr  is,  it  is  in  the  frosty 
winter  mouths  that  Canada  really  lives  its 


as  soon  as  the  first  snows  fall ;  and  when 
frost  leaves  a  coating  of  ice  upon  the  rivers, 
e\"eTTlxidy,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor, 
busy  and  idle,  hastens  out  in  one  great 
community  which  has  one  thing  in  common 
—its  love  of  the  sport — to  taste  the  first  joys 
which  winter  bt-ings.  Canadians  notwith- 
standing, it  is  as  "Oiu'  Lady  of  the  Snows" 
— and  a  jileasant,  robust,  healthy  dame  it  is 
— thai  one's  brightest  memories  of  Canada 
are  fixed. 

Where  else  in  the  world  do  you  find  such 
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life,  wlien  g;uely  abounds  on  every  side, 
and,  braced  up  by  a  dry,  crisp  atmosphere 
which  seems  to  give  new  life  and  strength 
to  those  who  inhale  it,  people  find  ex- 
hilarating recreations  out  of  doors  that  we 
in  this  warmer,  murky  oUmate  can  only 
envy. 

It  is  in  winter  Canada  assumes  her  husiesfc 
aspect,  and  winter  w  hen  all  tlic  sports  which 
are  typical  of  the  country  a.nd  tiie  people 
take  place.  Tobogganing,  sleighing,  shoe- 
shoving  and  ski-lobiug  aJl  begin  their  reign 
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paliices  as  the  Canadians  build,  their  masonry 
of  solid  ice  gHttering  at  every  point  with 
every  ray  of  sunshine  tliat  falls  upon  them  ? 
They  can  claim  no  great  antiquity,  for  they 
are  fabrics  of  a  day,  ci'catures  of  the  winter 
frosts  wliich  pass  away  wlioii  spring  comes 
roTuid  again.  Yet  tbey  have  a.  soliiliiy  which 
no  wall  of  stone  can  surpass,  for  iliey  liccome 
one  solid  block  of  ice,  vast  and  substantial, 
rising  skywards  in  towers  and  tiii'rets  and 
battlements  which  uiigJit  -imprison  an  army. 
And  the  winterHi<SMiiiiyaLj6}GE@;l@a  and 
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biiildins^  conveys  an  ijuprcs- 
sioti  of  fairy-! ike  liglitiiess, 
which  its  sciiii-traiisitaroicy 
clcepeiif^,  ImC  iiiose  who  know 
how  j^reat  ilio  weight  of  ico 
is  will  readily  realise  that  tons 
upon  tons  of  ice  blocks  have 
had  to  be  moved  into  position 
before  the  palace  stands  erect 
and  complete. 

Wheii   building,    the  ice 
i^iri;  is  not  less  interesting 
iliaiL  in  its  finished  state.  The 
lirst.  thing  done  is  to  get  satis- 
axitory  blocks  of  ice,  which 
are  drawn  from  tbe  livei-s. 


KXTKEIIOK  OF  AN  ICE  PALACE, 

Montreal  is  a  spectacle  unrivalled  in  its 

novelty  and  splendour  by  anything  that 
other  countries  can  give. 

Tlie  ice  palace  is  a  filature  of  winter  in 
the  Canadian  capital.  Lit  up  within  on  a 
dark  uight,  it  is  a  briUiant  oi}ject  for-  miles 
rontid,  the  ligiit  shining  through  tlic  ice  in 
a  subdued  glow  as  if  every  block  contained 
its  separate  incandescent  lamp.  It  becomes 
a  centre  of  enteitaiiuiieut  while  the  frost 
laste,  and  invariably  an  object  of  admira- 
tion and  amazement  to  those  who  witness 
such  a  structure  for  the  first  time.  Tlic 
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A  watch  is  kept  nntil  the  ice 
is  of  siitlicient  iliickness, 
when  it  is  cnt  with  .saws  into 
long  rectangular  blocks, 
whieli  are.  taken  away  in 
sledges  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions. Many  thousands  of 
these  are  needed,  and  tliis 
task  affords  work  for  numbers 
of  jjeople  who  are  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the 
winter. 

Usually  the  site  chosen  for 
die  ic(!  palace  is  an  open 
•^paco  in  a  pnblic  |)ark,  or 
ionie  C(j_iuil!\'  iicressiblo  S'jiot, 
which  is  freely  given  for  the 
pitJ(pa]iaej5y  Vj  OO  Q 

-The  palace  is  railt  under 
the  superintendence  of  an 
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arcliitect,  who  is  responsible 
for  its  stability,  for  ih&xa 
miglil,  be  a  terrible  disaster 
should  a  tower  fall.  Block 
after  block  of  tmnslucent  ice 
is  swung  up  and  placed  in 
position  by  cranes,  one  above 
anotiier,  and  so  tlie  walls  j^row 
until  the  whole  dcsitrn  is  carried 
one.  It  is  comnionly  a  j'(!])Hca 
of  one  of  tiie  old  baronial 
castles  of  Enj^land,  with,  of 
com-se,  such  modifications  as 
the  material  nsed  ue(;cs.sitate;s. 
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iii  d  by  ice- 
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even  siatues  liave  been  fashioned 
out  of  ice,  many  of  them  clever 
jneees  of  work. 

It  is  a  well-known  property  of 
ice  that  if  slabs  are  placed  one 
Tipon  another  they  freeze  together 
into  one  solid  mass.  In  this  way 
the  thousands  of  separate  slabs 
^vhich  go  to  the  construction  of 
an  ice  palace  freeze  up  into  one 
continuous  whole,  so  that  as  long 
:is  tlic  walls  are  ^-ortical  safety  is 
assnred.  When  livst  j'cinoved  from 
the  rivevs  the  ice  is  of  a  delicate 
,i;Teen  tint,  but  the  colour  soon 
afterwards  fades. 
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blocivs  u\  er  the  eutraiioe.s,  as 
readily  and  almost  as  strongly 
a^s  if  made  of  stouc.  The 
palace  contains  no  cosy  ohanl- 
bers,  nor  is  it  ]>iirdeuerl  witli  a 
roof. 

A  favourite  |)lan  is  to  build 
an  outer  wall,  en(^l(isiiiij  a  large 
open  courtyard,  with  towers  at 
the  angles,  and  a  huge  tower, 
or  keep,  towards  the  centre. 
This  was  tlie  plan  arlo]»tcil  in 
the  Monti'ea.l  ice  paLKus,  pic- 
tures nl'  \^hicl!,  as  seen  by  'lay 
and  by  aigiit,  are  here  shown. 
8ome  arch  itecti  i  ral  or  i  laraeut 
in  broad  style  is  carved  out 
without  difficidiy  iu  ice,  and 
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Once  com])lctG(l,  the  ice  paiuce  is  a  tiling 
of  deligliL  It  «ta.ndf5  erect  hi  the  bri^'iit 
whiter  sunaliiue  glittering  hke  a  mass  of 
crystal,  and  as  the  sun  sinks  towaj'ds  die 
horizon  is  lit  up  in  many -coloured  hues  by 
its  last  slanting  rays.  Flags  of  all  nations 
floating  from  towers  and  battlements  increase 
il3  rich  effect.  But  it  is  when  illunmiafed 
at  night  that  the  ice  palace  is  seen  at  its 
best. 

"Strong  electric  arc  hmips  art:  siispoiuled 
throughout  the  structure,  t<)  the  nnmber  of 
forty  or  more,  which  throw  oiit  a  suhdiuid 
liiXht  all  ronml.  and  sometiiiies  (rn  e:!rni\al 


the  palace  an,d  defend  itagaiiist  the  attackers. 
These  may  be  another  body  arrayed  aa 
soldiers. 

jVIock  Indians  are  at  times  favoured  for 
the  assault,  as  tlie  costume  is  picturesque 
and  not  dilficult  to  shnulate  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  feathers  and  daubs  of  red  paint. 
Rockets  blazo  off  in  all  directions,  and  the 
air  is  thick  with,  the  explosion  of  fireworks 
and  the  shouts  and  war-whoops  of  tlie  a.t- 
tuckers  !i.ud  defenders.  As  a  matter  of 
course  the  castle  eventually  yields,  the 
Indiiuis  take  ]iosscs«ion,  and  lilici'c  is  a  grand 
fninU  of  liix'^vorks  aiul  eolnnrcd   lires,  of 
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ilights  calcium  lights  are  added  to  I'cudi.'r 
beautiful  colour  effects,  so  that  the  whole 
b u ildi  1 1  g  glows  i n  i he  frosted  air  like  a 
veritable  fairy  pakice. 

A  great  ceremonial  is  arr;xnged  for  ihe 
final  night  of  the  carni\-al,  which  fittinj^ly 
concludes  the  festivities  of  which  the  ice 
palace  has  been  tlie  centre  during  the  winter. 
All  the  place  is  ablaze  with  light,  tones  of 
red  and  white  and  blue  alternating,  and 
thousands  of  persons  flock  to  the  scene, 
where  all  is  brightness  and  animation. 

The  grand  climax  is  the  storming  of  the 
palace.  A  uumber  of  men  arrayed  in  ilic 
garb  of  soldiers  are  detailed  off  to  gaiTison 


\vhich  the  ice  palace  forms  a  magnificent 

centre. 

This  is  the  memi")ry  which  remains  inde!il)le 
long  after  the  palace  has  melted  away  l)efore 
the  warm  sunshine  of  the  coming  spring. 
We.  cannot  have  such  a  festival  in  England, 
where  a  hard  frost  la^iting  a  fortnight  is  an 
event  coming  at  intervals  of  years.  These, 
wonderful  ice  structures  are  peculiar  to 
"  Oui'  Lady  of  tJie  Snows,"  and  they  stand 
out  typical  of  the  hardy  spirit  of  Canadians, 
who  find  in  a  winter  the  length  of  which 
might  depress  the  spirits  of  other  rtices  the 
occiisiou  for  their  chief  sports  and  amuse-' 
ments. 


r 
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By  RuDYAitD  Kipling.* 
Illustrated  hj  L.  Eaven  Hill. 


Ko.  II.— AN  UNSAVOURY  INTERLUDE. 


w?  T  was  a  maiden  aunt  of 

¥/  Stalky  "wlio  sent  liiiii  "botli 
Ijdoks,  with  tlie  inscription, 
"To  dearest  Aitic,  on  bis 
sistcentli  l>irtljda,y  "  ;  it\va« 
^McTnrk  wbo  ordered  theii- 
livpothccation  ;  and  it  was 
Beetle,  returned  from  Bidc- 
ford,  who  \\w\\\i  tliem  on  to 
the  window-^ill  of  Nnmber 
\    K  ^^^^  study  with  news  that; 

^-iwJU|M|  Bastahle  would  advance 
j^Jpp  /^^^^  but  ninepence  on  the  two, 
/^^^^  "Eric;  or,  Little  by 
Little,"  being  almost  as  groat  a  drug  as 
"  St.  Wiinf red's."  "  An'  I  don't  think  much 
of  your  aunt.  We're  nearly  out  of  cartridges, 
too — Artie,  dear."  ■ 

"Wherenpon  Stalky  rose  np  to  grapple  with 
him,  but  McTui-k  sat  on  Stalky's  head,  calling 
him  a  "pure-minded  bo^"  till  peace  was 
declared.  As  they  were  grievously  in  arrears 
with  a  Ijatin  prose,  as  it  was  a  blazing 
July  aftciTioon,  and  as  they  ought  to  Imve 
been  at  a  h.ouse  cricket-match,  they  bega.u 
to  renew  their  acquaintance,  intimate  and 
unholv,  with  the  voLuines. 

'Miere  we  are!"  said  MeTurk.  "'Cor- 
poral punishiiieiit  pi-oduccd  on  Erie  the  worst 
effects.  Tie  burned,  not  with  remorse  or 
regret '—raiilic  a  note  o'  that,  Beetle—' but 
with  shame  and  violent  indignation,  lie 
glared' — oh,  naughty  Eric 
where  he  goes  in  for  drink." 

"Hold  on  half  a  sec. 
sample.  '  The  sixth,'  he  says,  '  is  the  pal- 
ladium of  all  public  schools.'  But  this  lot" 
—Stalky  rapped  the  book— "can't  prevent 
fellows  'drinkin'  and  stealin',  an'  lettin'  fags 
out  of  window  at  night,  an' — au'  doin'  what 
they  please.  Golly,  what  we've  missed — not 
g(]in'  to  ^t.  Winifred's  !  .  .  ." 

''Ini  soiTy  to  see  any  boys  of  my  liouse 
taking  so  little  intercst  in  tlieir  matches." 
Mr.  Prout  could  move  very  silently  if  he 

*  Copyrif;ht,  1898,  in  t!m  United  States  of  Aiiicri(-:i, 
by  Riidyard  Kipling. 


Let's  get  to 
Here's  another 


pleased,  though  that  is  no  merit  in  a  boy's 
eyes.  He  had  flung  open  the  study  door 
without  knocking — another  sin-^and  looked 
at  them  suspicioirsly.  "Very  sorry  indeed, 
I  aiT],  to  see  you  frowsting  in  your  studies.'* 

"We've  been  out  ever  since  dhuier,  sii'," 
said  JicTurk  wearily.  One  house-niaU^h  ,is 
just  like  an(jther, 
and  the  "ploy "  of 
tliat  week  happened 
to  be  rabbit-shooting 
with  saloon-pistols. 

"  I  can't  see  a  ball 
when  it's  coming, 
sir,"  said  Beetle. 
"  I've  had  my  gig- 
lamps  smashed  at 
little-side  criclcet  till 
I  got  excused.  I 
wasn't  any  good  even 
as  a  fag,  tlicn,  sir." 

"Tuck  is  proliably 
your  form.  Tuck 
and  brewing.  Why 
ca.u't  you  three  take 
any  interest  in  the 
honour  of  your 
house  ?  " 

They  bad  beard 
that  phrase  till  they 
were  wearied.  The 
" honour  of  the 
bouse"  was  Trout's 
weak  point,  and  they 
knew  weU  how  to 
flick  him  on  the  raw. 

"  If  you  order  us 
to  go  down,  sir,  of 
course  we'll  go,"  said 
Stalky,  with  mad- 
dening 2)olit:'n(>ss. 
But  Br'out  knew 
better  than  that.  He 
had  tried  tlie  experi- 
ment once  at  a  big 
match,  ivlieu  the 
three,  self -isolated, 
stood   to  attention 
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for  lialf  iiii  liour  iu.  full  view  of  all  fclic 

visitors,  to  whom  I'a^,  subsidised  for  fcluit 
oik],  ]KiiiiU'd  tliem  out  as  victims  of  Trout's 
tynuiiiv.    And  I'rout  was  a  HoiiKitivc  iuaii. 

Ill  iha  iiitinittjly  ]«'bty  coiifedui.ioius  ui"  the 
coiniiioii-]'oom,  Kijig  aud  Macreii,  fellow 
ho  ase  -  masters,  had 
bonio  it  in  upon  him 
tliat  by  games,  and 
games  aloiie,  was 
salvation  wrought. 
Boys  neglected  were 
boys  lost.  They 
must  be  disciplined. 
"Left  to  li.iniself, 
I'l'onL  would  lui\e 
made  a  sympaLlietie 
ho  use -master  ;  imt 
be  was  never  so  lel't, 
a.ud  wiiii  the  aenmeii 
of  youth  tlie  boys 
knew  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  liis 
zeal. 

"Must  we  go 
down,  sir?"  said 
McTnrk. 

"  .1  don't  watit  to 
order  yon  to  do  wbat 
a  rio'bt-Chiiikiii^'  boy 
should  do  glatily. 
Tm  sorry."  And 
slowly  he  lurehed 
out  with  some  hazy 
impression  that  he 
had  sown  good  seed 
on  poor  ground. 

"What  does  he 
suppose  is  the  good 
of  that?"  said 
Beetle. 

"(Hi,  he's  cj'ackcd. 
King  jaws  him  in 
coini  1 1  on-i'oom  abtJ n t 
not  keepin'  us  up 
to  tiie  mark,  and 
M^LCrea  burblesabout 
'  dithcipliue,'  an'  old 
HefFy  sits  between 
'em  sweatin'  big 
drops.  I  heard  Oke 
(the  common  -room 
butler)    talking  to 

Uichards  (front's  house-.servaut)  about  it 
down  iu  the  l)ascmenL  the  otlier  day  when  1 
went  down  to  bag  some  bread,"  said  Stalky. 

""Wliat  did  Oke  say?"  demanded  MeTurk, 
throwiTig  "  i'h-ic  "  into  a  corner. 

"  Oh,  he  said,  *  They  make  more  nise  nor 


a  nest  full  o'  jiujkdaws,  au'  half  of  it  like 
we'd'  no  ears  to  our  heads  that  waited  on  'em. 
They  tiilks  over  old  Prout—what  lie've  done 
an'  left  nndone  about  liis  ln>ys.  Ati'  how 
tlieir  boys  be  hue  boys,  au'  his'u  be  dom 
bad.'    Well,  Oke  talked  like  that,  you  kuow, 


"Tho  three,  self -isolated,  stood  to  attention." 


awf'ly  wratliy.  lie's  got 
for  .  sometliim'  oi"  other. 


and  Kichards  got 
a  down  on  King 
Wonder  why  ?  " 

"  Why,  King  talks  about  Prout  in  form- 
room— makes  allusions,  an'  all  that —only 
half  the  chaps  are  sucL-asses  thef  can't  see 
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■what  lie's  driviii'  at.  And  d'yoii  remembei' 
what  he  said  about  the  '  Casual  House  '  last 
Tuesday  ?  He  meant  us.  They  aay  ho  says 
perfectly  beaatly  thiugs  to  his  own  house, 
makiii"  fuu  of  Prout's." 

""Well,  ive  didn't  come  hereto  mix  up 
ill  tlicir  rows,"  said  McTiirk  "wratlif idly. 
"  Wiioll  buthe  after  call-oMsr  ?  Kiii^^'s 
takiu'  it  in  tlie  cricket-field.  Come  on." 
Turkey  seized  liis  hat  and  led  tlie  way. 

They  readied  the  snn-blistered  pavilion 
over  against  fcbc  <,'rey  Pebble  Pidgc  jusLl)efure 
roll-call,  and,  asking  no  questions,  gathered 
from  King's  voii;e  and  manner  that  his  house 
was  on  the  road  to  victoiy. 

"  Ah,  ha  !  "  said  he,  tummg  to  show  the 
light  of  his  countenance.  "  Here  we  have 
the  ornaments  of  the  Casual  House  at  last. 
Tou  consider  cricket  beneath  you,  1  believe  " 
— the  crowd  Biiiggercd— " and  from  what 
1  bave  seen  this  ai'ternoon,  I.  fancy  many 
otbers  uf  your  lion.se  hold  the  stime  view. 
And  may  1.  ask  what  you  purjio^^c  to  do  with 
your  noble  selves  tih  tealime  ?  " 

"  'Going  down  to  bathe,  sir,'"  said  Stalky. 

"And  whence  this  sudden  zeal  for  cleanh'- 
ness  ?  There  is  nothing  about  you  that 
particularly  suggests  it.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
I  remember — I  may  be  at  fault — but  a  ^hort 
time  ago—" 

"  Five  ycai's,  sir,"  said  Beetle  hotly. 

King  scowled.  "  On&  of  you  was  tliat 
thing  called  a.  watcr-fuiik.  Yes,  a  water- 
funk.  So  now  you  wish  to  wash  ?  Tt  is 
well.  Cleanliness  never  injured  a  boy  or— 
a  house.  "We  will  proceed  to  business," 
and  he  addressed  himself  to  the  call-over 
board. 

"  "What  the  deuce  did  you  say  anything  to 
him  for,  Beetle  ?  "  said  McTurk  angrily,  as 
they  strolled  towards  the  big,  open  sea-baths. 

"  'Twasn't  fair — remindin'  one  of  bein'  a 
water-funk.  My  first  term,  too.  Heaps  of 
chaps  are — -wbeii  tliey  can't  swim." 

"  Yes,  yon  ass ;  but  he  saw  he'd  fetched 
you.    You  ought  nevei'  to  answei'  King." 

"Bnt  it  wasn't  fair,  Stalky," 

"  My  Hat  I  You've  been  here  sis  years, 
and  you  expect  fairness.  Well,  you  are  a 
dilliering  idiot." 

A  knot  of  King's  boys,  also  bound  for  the 
baths,  hailed  them,  beseeching  them  to  wash 
— ^for  the  honour  of  their  house. 

"  That's  what  comes  of  King's  jawin'  and 
messin'.  Those  young  animals  wouldn't 
have  thought  of  it  unless  he'd  put  it  into 
their  heads.  Now  they'll  be  funny  about  it 
for  n'ceks,"  said  Stalky.  "  Don't  take  any 
notice." 


The  boys  came  nearer,  shouting  an  o^ipro- 
brious  word.  At  last  they  moved  to  windward, 
ostentatiously  holding  their  noses. 

That's  pretty,"  said  Beetle.  "  They'll  be 
sayin'  our  house  stinks  nest." 

When  they  returned  from  the  biuhs, 
damp-headed,  lan.gnid,  at)  peace  with  the 
world,  lieetle's  forecast  came  only  too  true. 
They  were  met  in-  the  corridor  by  a.  fag— a 
eonnnon,  lower-second  fag — who  at  arm's 
length  lianded  them  a  carefully  wrapped 
piece  of  soap  "  with  the  complimente  of 
King's  house." 

"  H<»ld  on,"  said  Stalky,  checking  imme- 
diate attack.  "  Who  put  you  np  to  this, 
Nizon  ?  Eattray  and  White  ?  (Those  were 
two  leadera  in  King's  house.)  Thank  yon. 
There's  no  answer." 

"Oh,  it's  too  sickening  to  havc-this  kind 
o'  rot  shoved  on  to  a  chap.  What's  the 
sense  of  it  ?  What's  the  fun  of  it  ?  "  said 
JleTnrk. 

"  It  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  tlie  term, 
though."  Beetle  wagged  his  head  sorrow- 
fully. He  had  worn  many  jests  threadbare 
01!  his  own  account." 

Ill  a  few  days  it  became  an  established 
legend  of  the  school  that  Prout's  house 
did  not  wash  and  were  therefore  noisome. 
Mr.  King  was  pleased  to  smile  succulently 
in  form  when  one  of  his  house  drew  aside 
from  Beetle  with  certain  gestures. 

"  There  seems  to  be  sonic  disability 
attaching  to  you,  my  Beetle,  or  else  why 
shonld  Burton  major  withdraw,  so  to  speak, 
the  hem  of  his  garments?  T  confess  I  am 
still  in  the  dark.  Will  someone  be  good 
enough  to  enlighten  me  ?  " 

Naturally  he  was  enlightened  by  half  the. 
form. 

"  Extraordinary  !  Most  extraordinary  I 
However,  each  house  has  its  traditions,  with 
which  I  would  not  for  the  world  interfere. 
We  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  washing. 

Go  on,  l">eetlc — from  'Jngiirtha  tanien ' — 
and,  if  yon  can,  avoid  the  more  llagrant 
forms  of  guessing." 

Prout's  house  was  furious  because  ^laerea's 
and  Uartopp's  house  joined  King's  to  insult 
them.  They  called  a  honsc-nieeting  al'ter 
dinner — an.  excited  and  angry  meeting  of  all 
save  the  prefects,  whose  dignity,  though  they 
sympathised,  would  not  allow  them  to  attend. 
They  read  nngrammatical  resolntions,  and 
made  speeches  begnming,  "Gentlemen,  we 
have  met  on  this  occasion,"  and  ending  with, 
"It's  ii  beastly  shame,"  precisely  as  houses 
have  done  since  time  and  schools  began. 

Number  Five  study  alteuii,ed,  with.its  usual 
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air  of  blaud  patruiuij^^e.  At  last  McTurk,  of 
the  ianthoni  jaws,  delivered  himself— 

"  Yoj.  jabber  and  jaw  and  burble,  and 
that's  iiboafc  all  you  cmi  do.  Whac':^  the 
good  of  ii  ?  King's  liouse'll  only  gloat 
bnnause  r.liey've  drawji  yoii,  and  Kiii^  will 
,;xlou,t,  too.  iiesidus,  that  resolution  of  Orrin's 
ij^  nSiock  full  of  bad  grammar,  and  King'll 
gloat  over  /Afl'."' 

"I  tliou<^ht  you  an'  Beetlo  would  put  it 
right,  ail' — an'  we'd  post  it  in  tbe  corridor," 
said  the  composer  meekly. 

"Pas  si  je  l&  connais.  I'm  not  goin'  to 
meddle  with  the  biznai, "  said  Beetle. 
"It's  a  gloat  for  King's  house.  Turkey's 
quite  right." 

"  "Wdi,  won't  Stnlky,  then  ?  " 

Hut  Stalky  ]ni{Ted  out  his  cheeks  and 
fiquiiitod  down  liis  noso  in  the  style  of 
Pauurge,  iiiid  all  lie  said  was,  Oli,  you 
abject  burhlers  ! " 

"  You're  tlirec  l)(!astly.  scabs  !  "  was  the  . 
instant  retort  ol'  the  democracy,  and  they 
went  out  amid  execrations. 

"Thia  is  piffling,"  said  McTurk-  "Let's 
■  get  our  sallies,  and  go  and  shoot  bunnies." 

Three  saloon-pistols,  with  a  supply  of 
buUeted  breech-caps,  were  stored  in  Stalky's 
trunk,  and  this  trunk  was  in  their  dormitory, 
and  t.li.eir  dormitory  was  a  three-bod  attic 
one,  opouing  out  of  a  ten-bed  establishment, 
which,  in  turn,  coiiunnuicated  with  the  great 
range  of  dormitories  tltat  ran  praefcioally 
from  one  end  of  the  College  to  the  other. 
Macrea's  house  lay  next  to  Prout's,  King's 
next  to  Macrea's,  and  TIarLopp  s  beyond 
that  again.  OarefuUy  locked  doors  divided 
house  from  house,  bnt  each  house,  in  its 
internal  arrangements — the  College  had  been 
originally  a  terrace  of  twelve  large  houses— 
was  ii  replica  of  the  next,  one  straight  roof 
covering  all. 

They  found  Stalky's  bed  drawn  out  from 
the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  dormer  window, 
and  LliG  latter  end  of  Eicbards  jirotruding 
from  a  two-fuot-square  cupboard  in  the 
wall. 

"  What's  all  this  ?  I've  never  noticed  it 
before.   What  are  you  trjdii'  to  do,  Fatty  ?  " 

"  Fillin'  basins,  Muster  Corkran."  Rich- 
ards' voice  was  hollow  and  muffled.  "  They've 
been  aavin'  me  trouble.    Yiss."  - 

"  'Looks  like  it,"  said  McTurk.  "  Hi ! 
You'll  stick  if  you  don't  take  care." 

Richards  backed  puffing. 

"  I  can't  r;i<:lii;  nii.  Yiss,  'tess  a  tujMicock, 
iTuBter  McTurk.  They've  look  an'  ruuned 
all  the  watter-pipes  a.  storey  higher  iji  ilic 
houses — runned  'em  all  along  under  the  'aug 


of  the  heaves,  like.  Eimned  'em  ui  last 
holidays.  ./  can't  reach  the  turncock." 

"Let  mo  try,  then,"  said  Stalky,  diving 
into  the  aperture, 

"  Siip'ee  to  tlielcft,  then,Mnster  C(jrkrfin. 
Slip  'ee  to  the  left,  an'  feel  In  tlic  dark." 

To  the  left  Stalky  wrigglctl,  and  saw  a 
long  line  of  load-pipe  disappearing  up  a 
triangular  tunnel,  whose  I'oof  was  the  rafLers 
and  boarding  of  the  college  rouf,  whose  floor 
was  shai'])-cdged  joists,  and  whose  side  was 
the  rough  studding  of  the  lath  and  plaster 
wall  under  the  dormer. 

"  'Rummy  show.    How  far,  does  it  go  ?  " 

"Right  along,  Muster  Corkran  —  light 
along  from  end  to  end.  Her  runs  under  the 
'ang  of  the  heaves.  Have  'ee  racked  the 
stopcock  yet  P  Mr.  King  got  un  ])ut  in  to 
save  us  carryin'  watter  iVom  downstairs  to 
till  tlie  basins.  No  place  for  a  lusty  man 
like  old  Ptichards,  I'm  tu  thickfdjout  to  go 
ferretin'.    Thank  'ec,  Muster  Oorkraii." 

The  water  squirted  through  the  tap  just 
inside  the  cupboard,  and  having  filled  the 
basins,  the  grateful  Richards  waddled  away. 

The  boys  siit  round-eyed  on  their  beds 
considering  the  possibilities  of  this  trove. 
Two  floora  below  them  they  could  hear  the 
hum  of  the  angry  house,  I'or  nothing  is  so 
still  as  dormitories  in  mid-afternoon  of  a 
midsuDuner  term. 

"  It  has  been  papered  over  till  now." 
McTurk  examined  the  little  door.  "  If  we'd 
only  known  before  !  " 

"  I  vote  we  go  down  and  explore.  No 
one  will  come  up  this  time  o'  day.  We 
needn't  keep  cave" 

They  crawled  in,  Stalky  leading,  drew  the 
■  door  behind  them,  and  on  all  fours  embarked 
on  a  dark  aiid  dirty  road  full  of  plaster,  odd 
shavings,  and  all  the  raille  builders  leave  in 
the  waste  roonv  of  a  house.  The  passage 
was  perhaps  three  feet  wide,  and,  except  for 
the  struggling  light  round  the  edges  of  the 
cupboards  (there  was  one  to  each  dormer), 
almost  pitchy  dark. 

"Here's  Macrea's  house,"  said  Stalky,  Itis 
eye  at  the  crack  of  the  third  cupboard.  "  I 
can  see  Barnes's  name  on  his  trunk.  Don't 
make  such  a  row,  Beetle  !  We  can  get  right 
to  the  end  of  the  Coll.  Come  on !  .  .  . 
We'i-e  in  King's  house  now — I  can  see  a  .bit  of 
Rattray's  trunk.  Golly  !  How  these  beastly 
boards  hurt  one's  knees."  They  heard  his 
nails  scraping  on  plaster. 

"  Tliat's  the  ceiling  below.  Look  out  ! 
If  we  smashed  that  the  i)laster  'ud  fall  down 
in  tlie  lower  dcn'mitorv,"  said  Beetle. 

"  Let's,"  from  McTurk.-  , 
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"  All'  lie  cdniin!'!  fir'st,  tiling  ?  Not  miHih. 
Wliy,  I  cuii  sliu\'r  my  hand  ever  so  far  up 
biitweoti  Lliewu  boarils." 

Stalky  tbmst  an  arm  to  the  elbow  betwooii 
the  joists. 

"  No  good  stayiri'  bore.  I  vote  we  go 
back  aud  talk  it  over.  It's  a  cnuiuny  place. 
'Must  say  I'm  grateful  i,o  King  for  his 
waterworks.!' 

They  crawled  out,  brushed  one  another 
clean,  slid  tlic  s:iIo(m  pistols  down  a  trouser- 
leg,  and  linrrieil  forth  to  a  deep  arnl  solitiuy 
De\"onsliire  lane  in  whose  Hanks  ;i  boy  might 
sotru^times  slay  a  young  rabbit.  'I'liey  threw 
themselves  down  undcf  the  rank  elder- 
bushe-i,  and  begun,  to  tliink  aloiiil. 

*'  Y'ou  know,"  said  Stalky  at  l;ist,  sighting 
at  a  distiint  sparrow,  "  we  could  hide  our 
sallies  in  there  like  anything." 

"  Huh  1 "  Beetle  snorted,  choked  and 
gurgled.  He  had  been  silent  since  they  left 
the  dormitory.  "  Wid  you  ever  read  a  book 
called  '  Tlie  History  of  a  House '  or  some- 
thing 'H  I  got-  it  out  of  the  library  the  other 
day.  A  I'i'eneli  woman  wrote  it- -Violet 
sonielitHly.  liiiL  it's  translated,  you  know  ; 
and  it's  very  iuterestin'.  'Tells  you  how  a 
house  is  built." 

"  Well,  if  you're  in  a  sweat  to  find  out 
th'it,  you  can  go  down  to  the  new  cottages 
they're  building  for  the  coastguard." 

"My  Hat!  I  wUl."  He  felt  in  his 
pockets.    "  fxivc  me  tuppence,  someone." 

"  Rot  1  Stay  here,  aud  don't  mess  about 
in  the  sun." 

"  Oi'  me  tuppence." 

"  I  s;iy,  Kectle,  you  aren't  stuffy  about 
anylhing,  are  you  ?  "  said  McTurk,  fiiinding 
over  the  (;oi))}ers.  His  toiu;  was  serious,  for 
though  Stalky  often,  aud  iVTcTurk  occa- 
sionuilly,  manoeuvred  ou  his  own  account, 
Hectle  had  never  been  known  to  do  so  in 
all  the  iiistory  of  tlie  confederacy. 

"No,  I'm  not.    I'm  thinking." 

"  Well,  we'll  come,  too,"  said  StiUky,  with 
a  general's  suspicion  of  his  aides. 

"  'Don't  want  you." 

"  Oh,  leave  him  alone.  He's  been  taken 
worse  with  a  poem,"  said  McTnrk.  "  He'll 
go  burbling  down  to  the  Pebble  llidge  and 
spit  it  all  up  in  the  study  when  he  comes 
Ira^k." 

"Then  what  did  iic  want  with  the  tup- 
pence, Tui'key  ?  He's  gettiu'  too  beastly 
independent.  Hi  1  There's  a  bunny.  No,  it 
ain't.    It's  a  cat,  by  Jove  !    You  plug  first." 

Twenty  minutes  later  a  boy  with  a  straw 
hat  at  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  was  staring  at  workmen  as  they 


mo\('d  aiioiit  a,  half-linisbed  cnttage.  He 
]ii'oiIuc'.;d  H(nne  ferocious  tobacco,  and  was 
passed  from  tlie  forewjurt  into  tiie  inti'rior, 
where  he  asked  many  questions. 

"  Well,  let's  have  your  beastly  epic,"  said 
Turkey,  as  they  l)urst  into  the  study,  to  find 
Beetle  deep  in  Viollet  le  Hue  and  some 
drawings.    "  We've  had  no  end  of  a  lark." 

"  Epic  ?  What  epic  ?  I've  been  down  to 
the  coastguard." 

"  Xo  epic?  Then  we  will  slay  you,  0 
l!e:idl(^,"  said  Stalky,  moving  to  the  attack. 
"  You've  got  sometliing  up  your  sleeve,  / 
know,  when  ynu  talk  in  tliat  tone  !  " 

"  Y<iur  L'liele,  iJeetle  "-■ -witli  an  attempt 
to  imitate  Stalky's  war-voice is  a  great 
man." 

"Oh,  no  ;  he  jolly  well  isn't  anything  of 
the  kind.  You  deceive  yourself,  Beetle. 
Scrag  him,  Turkey  !  " 

"  A  great  man,"  Beetle  gnrgl  .d  from  the 
floor.  "  You  are  futile— look  out  for  my 
tie  ! — futile  burblei^.  I  am  ti  c  great  man. 
I  gloat.    Oiuili  I    Hear  me  !  " 

"  lleetlc,  <leah  "  -  Stalis:y  drop])eil  un- 
reservedly on  Beetle's  chest  -"we  lo\'e  you, 
an'  you're  a  piiet.  If  I  ever  said  yon  were  a 
doggaroo,  I  apologise  ;  but  you  know  as  well 
as  we  do  that  you  can't  do  anything  by 
yourself  without  mucking  it." 

"  I've  got  a  notion." 

"  And  you'll  spoil  the  whole  show  if  you 
don't  tell  your  Uncle  Stfdky.  Cough  it  up, 
ducky,  and  well  see  wliat  we  can  do.  Notion, 
you  fat  impostor — I  knew  yju  luid  a  notion 
w^hen  you  went  away  !  Turkey  said  it  was 
a  ])oem.'' 

"  I've  found  out  bow  bouses  are  built, 
l^ic'  me  get  u]).  The  Hoor-jnists  of  one  room 
are  the  <'eiliiig-joists  of  ilio  room  below." 

'■  Don't  be  so  filtiiy  kchnical." 

"  AVell,  the  man  told  me.  The  floor  is  laid 
on  top  of  those  joists — those  boards  ou  edge 
that  we  crawled  over— but  the  floor  stops  at 
a  partition.  Well,  if  you  get  behind  a  par- 
tition, same  as  you  did  in  the  attic,  don't  you 
see  that  you  can  shove  anything  you  please 
under  the  floor  between  the  floor-boards  and 
the  lath  and  plaster  of  the  ceiling  below  ? 
Look  here.    I'\'e  drawn  it." 

He  produced  a  I'ude  sketch,  sufiicient  to 
enlighten  tlie  allies.  There  is  no  part  of  tlie 
modern  school  curriculum  that  deals  with 
architecture,  and  none  of  them  had  yet 
reflected  whether  floors  and  ceilings  were 
liollow  or  solid.  Outside  his  own  immediate 
interests  the  boy  is  as  ignorant  as  the  savage 
he  so  admires ;  but  he  has  ateo  the  savage's 
infernal  resource.  ^^^^^^  GoOgl^ 
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"  r  siH',"  wii'i  Stalky.  "  T  p1h)\-(.h1  niyliaiHl 
tlierti.    An"  Llion  ? 

'*Air  tlicii  .  .  .  Tluiy've  lieeii  riilliiijj  iis 
stinkers,  vdii  know".  A\'c  iniglit  sliove  some- 
thin'  undtir  siil]iliiu',  or  sonietbiiig  tliat 
stimk  pretty  bad  -an'  stink  'eiii  out.  I 
know  it  can  be  done  somehow."  Beetle's 
eyes  turned  to  Stalky  handling  the  diagrams. 

"  Stinks  ?  "  said  Stalky  interrogatively. 
Then  his  face  became  luminous  with  delight, 
"liy  <;mn  !  I've  p;ot  it.  Horrid  stinks! 
Turkey  ! "  He  leaped  at  the  Irishman. 
"This  afternoon  -just  after  Beetle  went 
away  !    She's  the  very  tiling  !  " 

"  Come  to  niy  arms,  my  beamish  boy," 
csiroUed  MeTurk,  and  they  fell  into  each 
other's  arms  dancing.  "  Oil,  frabjous  day  I 
Calloo,  eallay  1    She  wUl  !    She  wUl  !  " 

"  Hold  on,"  said  Beetle.  "  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

"  Dear  man !  It  shall,  though.  Oh, 
Artie,  my  pure-souled  youth,  let  us  tell  our 
darling  Reggie  about  |)estiferous  Stinka- 

dorea." 

"  jVot  until  after  call-over.    Come  on  !  " 

"  I  say,"  said  Orrin,  stiffly,  as  they  fell 
into  their  places  along  the  walls  of  the 
gymnasium.  "  The  house  are  goin'  to  hold 
another  meeting." 

"  Hold  away,  then."  Stalky's  mind  was 
elsewhere. 

"  It's  about  you  three  this  time  ?  " 

"  All  right,  give  'em  my  love  .  .  .  Hire, 
sir"  and  he  tore  down  the  corridor. 

Gambolling  like  kids  at  play,  with  bounds 
and  sidestarts,  with  caperings  and  eurvetings, 
they  led  the  almost  bursting  Eeetk!  io  tlie 
rabbit-hiTie,  and  from  under  a  pile  of  stones 
drew  forth  the  new-slain  corpse  of  a  cat. 
Then  did  Beetle  sec  the  inner  meaning  of 
what  had  gone  before,  and  lifted  up  his  voice 
in  thanksgiving  for  that  the  world  held 
warriora  so  wise  as  Stalky  and  McTurk. 

"Well  nourished  old  lady,  ain't  she  ?  "  said 
Stalky.  "  How  long  d'you  suppose  it'll  take 
her  to  get  a  bit  whiff  in  a  confined  space  ?  " 

"  Bit  wliifT  !  What  a  coarse  brute  you 
are  !  "  said  McTurk.  "  Can't  a  poor  pussy 
cat  get  under  King's  dormitory-floor  to  die 
without  your  pui^uin'  her  with  your  foul 
inimendoes  ?  " 

"  What  did  she  die  under  the  floor  for  ?  " 
said  Beetle,  looking  to  the  future. 

"Oh,  they  won't  worry  about  ^at  when 
they  flnd  her,"  said  Stalky. 

"A  cat  may  look  at  a  king."  McTurk 
rolled  down  the  bank  at  his  own  jest.  "  Pussy, 
you  don't  know  how  useful  you're  goin'  to  be 
to  three  pure-souled,  high-minded  boys." 


"They'll  have  to  ta.ke  uji  theflooi'  for  her, 
same  as  they  did  in  Nnmiier  Nine  wlien  the 
rat  (;roaked,  Hig  medicine — lieup  big  medi- 
cine !  Phew !  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  stop 
hmghin',"  said  Beetle. 

"Stinks!  Hi,  stinks!  (^annny  ones!" 
Mcl  u'-k  croaked  aa  he  regained  liis  place. 
*'  And  " — the  exquisite  humour  of  it  brought 
them  sliding  down  together  in  a  tangle— 
"  it's  all  for  the  honour  of  tlic  house,  too." 

"  An'  tliey're  holdin'  another  meetin' — on 
us,"  Stalky  panted,  his  knees  in  the  ditch 
and  his  face  in  the  long  grass.  "Well,  let's 
get  tiie  Indlet  out  of  her  and  Inu'iy  up. 
The  soonei'  slie's  bedded  out  the  better." 

Between  tiiem  they  did  some  grisly  work 
with  a  pen-knil'e  ;  between  them  (ask  not 
who  buttoned  her  to  his  bosom)  they  took 
up  the  corpse  and  hastened  back,  Stalky 
arranging  their  plan  of  action  at  the  full 
trot. 

The  afternoon  sun  lying  in  broad  patches 
on  the  bed-rugs  saw  three  boys  and  a.n 
umbrella  disappear  into  a  dormitory  wall. 
In  five  minutes  they  emerged,  brushed 
themselves  all  over,  washed  their  hands, 
combed  their  hair,  and  descended. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  shoved  her  far  enough 
under  ?  "  said  McTurk  suddenly. 

"  Hang  it,  man,  I  shoved  her  tlie  full 
length  of  my  arm  and  Beetle's  brolly.  That 
must  be  about  six  feet.  She's  bung  in  the 
middle  of  King's  big  upper  ten  bedder. 
Eligible  central  situation,  /  call  it.  She'll 
stmk  out  his  chaps,  and  lIarto])p's  and 
Macrea's,  when  she  really  begins  to  fume.  I 
swear  your  Uncle  Stalky  is  a  great  ma.n.  Do 
you  realise  what  a  great  man  he  is,  Beetle  ?" 

"  Well.  I  had  the  notion  first,  hadn't  I, 
only  " 

"You  couldn't  do  it  without  your  Uncle 
Stalky,  could  you  ?  " 

"They've  been  calling  us  stinkers  for  a 
week  now,"  said  McTurk.  "Oh,  won't  they 
catch  it ! " 

"Stinker!  Yah  I  Stink-ahl"  rang  down 
the  corridor. 

"  And  slie's  there,"  said  Stalky,  a  hand  on 
eitiier  Ijoy's  shoulder,  "  She— is — there, 
gettin'  ready  to  snr])i'ise  'em.  Presently 
she'll  begin  to  whisper  to  'em  in  their 
dreams.  Then  she'll  whiff.  GoUy,  how 
she  il  whiff !  Oblige  me  by  thinkiu'  of  it 
for  two  minutes." 

They  went  to  tbeir  study  in  more  or  less 
of  silence.  There  they  began  to  laugh— 
laugh  as  only  boys  can.  They  laughed  with 
their  foreheads  on  the  tables,  or  on  the 
floor,  laughed  atH^gti^CS^^afer  the 
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hw/cks,  (if  cliairs  or  diiif^itig  to  a  bookshelf, 
laii.i^lnsil  Ui(jiii.sel\(is  linip. 

And  in  tlie  luiiidle  of  it  Orrin  entered  on 
belisiif  of  tliu  house. 

"Don't  ijiiiid  us,  Orrin:  sit  down.  You 
don't  know  liow  we  respect  and  admhe  you. 
There's  something'  about  your  pure,  high, 
young  foreiiead,  full  of  the  drsams  of  inno- 
cent boyhood,  that's  no  end  fetching.  It 
is,  indeed." 

"  The  house  sent  me  in  to  give  you  this." 
Ht!  Liid  a  folded  sheet  of  jiaper  on  the 
table  and  retired  with  an  awful  front, 
pureued  down  tiie  stiiircase  by  renewed 
peals  of  bysterieal  mirth. 

"It's  the  resolution  !  Ob,  read  it,  some- 
one. Fm  too  siUy  sick  witli  laugiiiii'  to  see," 
said  Beetle. 

Stidky  jerked  it  open  witli  a  precautionary 
sniff. 

"  Phew  I  Phew !  Listen.  '  The  house 
notices  with  pain  and  contempt  ilte  atlittidc  of 
indiference  '—how  many  f 's  in  indifference, 
]?eetle  ?  " 

"  Two  for  choice." 

"  Only  one  liere  —  *  adoplfil  hy  the 
oauipaiitH  of  Ninnher  Five  shuUj  in  rvlaiioii: 
to  tlie  imiilts  offered  to  Mr.  Proiifn  house  at 
the  recent  meetlnij  in  Ntimber  TireJre  form- 
room,  an-i  the  house  herehi/  pass  a  rote  of 
cen.'11/re  on  the  yaid  study.''    That's  all." 

"And  slie  bled  all  down  my  sbirt,  too," 
said  lieeUe. 

"An'  I'm  cutty  all  over,"  said  McTnrk, 
"  tbnugli  I  washed  twice." 

"  An'  I  jiearly  broke  Beetle's  brolly 
pliHitin'  her  where  she  would  blossom." 

Tlie  situation  was  beyond  speech,  but  not 
laughter.  There  was  some  attempt  tliat 
night  to  demonstrate  against  the  three  in 
tlieir  dormitory  ;  so  they  came  foi  th. 

"  You  see,"  Beetle  began  suavely,  "  the 
trouble  with  yon  is  that  you're  a  set  of  mi- 
thinkin'  assea.  You've  no  more  ln'itins  tlian 
spidgers.  We've  told  you  tliat  iicaps  of 
tijnes,  ha\'en'l  we  ?  " 

"  We'll  give  all  three  of  you  a  dimnitory 
liekiii'.  You  ahvays  jaw  at  ns  as  if  you 
were  prefects,"  cried  one. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  won't," said  KUdky,  "because 
you  know  that  if  you  did  you'd  get  the 
worst  of  it  sooner  or  later.  We  aren't  in  any 
hurry.  We  can  afford  to  wait  for  our  little 
revenges.  You've  made  howlin'  asses  of 
yourselves,  and  just  as  soon  as  King  gets 
hold  of  your  precious  i'esolntioiis  to-morrow 
yonll  find  t!ia!,  out.  If  yon  ari^n't  sick  an' 
soi-ry  by  to-morrow  night,  I'll — I'll  eat  my 
liat." 


Bnt  or  ever  the  iliruier-bell  rang  next  day 
Pi'out's  were  saiilv  aware  of  their  error. 
King  recei\cd  stray  inendicrs  of  tl\e  lionsc 
with  an  exaggci'ated  attitnde  of  fear.  Did 
they  purpose  to  causi;  iiirti  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  College  by  unanimous  resolution  ? 
What  were  their  views  conccniing  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  school,  that  he  might  hasten  to 
give  effect  to  them  ?  He  would  not  offend 
them  for  worlds ;  but  he  feared — he  sadly 
feared— that  his  own  house,  who  did  not 
pass  resolutions  (but  washed),  might  some- 
what deride. 

King  was  a  ha]>]iy  man,  and  liis  house, 
basking  in  tiie  favoni'  of  his  smile,  made 
that  afternoon  a  long  penance  to  the  misled 
Prout's.  And  Pront  himself,  witli  a  dull 
and  lowering  visage,  tried  to  think  out  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  it  all,  only  plunging 
de;;per  into  IwwiMernicnt.  Why  should  his 
house  be  called  "  Stinkers  "  ?  Truly,  it  was 
a  small  thing,  but  he  liad  been  trained  to 
believe  that  stiuws  show  which  way  tlie  wind 
blows,  and  that  there  is  no  smoke  without 
fire.  He  approached  King  in  common- 
room  with  a  sense  of  injustice,  but  King 
was  ])leased  to  be  full  of  aiiy  persiflage  that 
tide,  and  brilliantly  danced  dialectical  rings 
round  Pront. 

"  Now,"  saiil  Stalky  at  bedtime,  making 
pilgrimage  thi'ough  the  dortnitories  before 
the  prefects  (;aine  up,  "y/rj/rwhat  have  you 
got  to  say  f(»r  yourselves  ?  Foster,  Carton, 
Pinch,  liongliridge,  Mai'lin,  Brett.  I  heard 
you  chaps  catciiin'  it  from  King — ^he  made 
hay  of  you— an'  all  you  could  do  was  to 
wriggle  an'  grin  an'  say,  '  Yea,  sir,'  an'  '  No, 
sir,'  au'  *  Oh,  sir,'  an'  '  Please,  sir  '  I  You  an' 
your  resolution  !    Urh  !  " 

"  Oh,  sluit  up.  Stalky." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You'i-e  a  gaudy  lot  of 
resolntionists,  you  arc !  You've  made  a 
sweet  mess  of  it.  I'ei'baps  y()u'll  liave  the 
de(;ency  to  leave  us  alone  in  future." 

Here  the  bouse  grew  angry,  and  in  many 
voices  pointed  out  how  this  blunder  would 
never  have  eoine  to  pass  if  Number  Five 
study  had  helped  them  from  the  first. 

"  But  you  exults  are  so  beastly  conceited, 
an' — an'  you  siVaggered ,  into  the  meetin'  as 
if  we  were  a  lot  of  idiots,"  growled  OiTin  of. 
the  resolution. 

"That's  precisely  what  you  f.re. ;  that's 
what  we've  been  tryiri'  to  hammer  into  your 
thick  heads  all  this  time,"  said  Stalky. 
"Never  nn'nd,  we'll  f(jrgive  yon.  ('beer  up. 
You  can't  he]])  biin'  as^cis,  yon  know,"  and. 
the  cTieTiiy's  flank  deftlv'-'turned.i  Stalky 
hopped  into  bed.  Hosted  by  VjOOQIC 
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Thiit  ni<;!it  was  tlic  first  of  sorrow  anioii^' 
the  jubilant  Kind's,  lij  soiui;  aei'iik'iit  uf 
uiiderfloor  (Iraui^hts  tlie  c;it  did  nut  vex  tiu! 
dormitory  beneatli  wiiicU  she  lay,  but  tlu^ 
next  one  to  the  right,  stealing  on  the  uir 
rather  as  a  pale  blue  sensatiou  than  as  any 
poignant  offence.  But  the  mere  adumbra- 
tion of  an  odour  is  enough  for  the  sensitive 
nose  and  clean  tongue  of  youth.  Decency 
demands  that  we  draw  several  carbonised 
slieets  over  what  the  dormitory  said  to 
Mr.  King  and  what  Mr.  King  replied.  Ho  was 
geiiiiiiu'ly  proud  of  his  house  and  fastidious 
ill  all  that  concerned  their  well-being.  He 
came  ;  he  sniffed  ;  he  said  things.  Ts^ext 
morning  a  boy  in  that  dormitory  confided  to 
his  bosom  friemJ,  a  fag  of  Macrea's,  that 
there  was  trouble  in  their  midst  which  King 
would  fain  keep  secret.  But  the  Macrca's  boy 
had  also  a  bosom  friend  in  Prout's,  a  shock- 
hea*[ed  fag  of  malignant  disposition,  and 
when  he  wormed  out  the  secret,  he  told— 
told  it  hi  a  high-pitched  treble  that  rang 
along  the  corridor  like  a  bat's  squeak. 

"  An'  —  an'  they've  been  calling  us 
'  stinkers '  all  this  week.  Why,  Harland 
minor  says  they  simply  can't  sleep  in  his 
doimitory  for  the  stink.    Come  on  !  " 

"  With  one  shout  and  with  one  cry " 
Prout's  junior's  hurled  themselves  into  the 
war,  -and  through  the  "quarter"  between 
first  and  second  lesson  some  fifty  twelve-year- 
olds  were  embroiled  on  the  gravel  outside 
King's  windows  to  a  tune  whose  leit-motif 
was  the  word  'stinker.' 

"  Hark  to  the  minute  gun  at  sea  I  "  said 
Stalky.  They  were  in  tlieir  study  collecting 
books  for  second  lesson,  Latin,  with  King. 
"  1  thought  his  azure  brow  was  a  bit  cloudy 
at  prayers.  '  8hc  is  comin',  sister  Mary. 
She  is— — '  " 

"  If  they  make  such  a  row  now,  what  will 
they  do  when  she  really  begins  to  look  up 
an'  take  notice  ?  " 

"  Well,  no  vulgar  repartee,  Ileefcle.  All 
we  want  is  to  keep  out  of  this  row  like 
gentlemen." 

"  "Tis  but  a  little  faded  flower.'  Where's 
my  Horace  ?  Look  here,  I  don't  under- 
stand what  she  means  by  stinkin'  out  Hat- 
tray's  dormitory  first.  We  holed  in  under 
White's,  didn't  we?"  said  MoTurk,  with  a 
wrinkled  brow. 

"Skittish  little  thing.  She's  rompin' 
about  all  over  the  place,  I  suppose." 

"  My  Aunt  I  King'll  be  a  cheerful  cus- 
tomer at  second  lesson.  I  haven't  prepared 
my  Horace  one  little  bit,  either,"  said  Beetle. 
"  Come  on." 


They  were  onLside  the  form-room  door 
nuw.  It  was  within  liv(^  miniiU^s  of  the  bell, 
and  King  might  arri\'e  at  any  nuniient. 

Turkey  elbowed  into  a  cohort  of  scuttling 
fags,  cut  out  Thornton  tei'tiua  (he  that  had 
been  H;vrland's  bosom  friend),  and  hade  him 
tell  his  tale. 

It  was  a  simple  one,  interrupted  by  tears. 
Many  of  King's  house  had  already  battered 
him  for  hbel. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing,"  MeTnrk  cried.  "  He 
says  thatr  King's  house  stinks.    That's  all." 

"Stale!"  Stalky  shouted.  "We  knew 
that  years  ago,  only  we  didn't  choose  to  run 
about  slioutin'  'Stinker.'  We've  got  some 
manners,  if  they  haven't.  Catch  a  fag, 
Turkey,  and  make  sure  of  it." 

Turkey's  long  arm  closed  on  a  hurried 
and  anxious  ornament  of  the  lower  second. 

"  Oh,  MoTurk,  please  let  me  go.  I  don't 
stink— I  swear  I  don't !  " 

"  Guilty  conscience,"  cried  Beetle.  "  Who 
said  you  did  ?  " 

"  What  d'you  make  of  it  ?  "  Stalky 
punted  the  small  boy  into  Beetle's  arms. 

"  Snf !  Snf  !  He  does,  though.  1  think 
it's  leprosy— or  tlirush.  P'raps  it's  both. 
Take  it  away." 

"  Indeed,  Master  Iketle  " — King  generally 
came  to  the  house-door  for  a  minute  or  two 
as  the  bell  rang—'*  we  are  vastly  indebted 
to  you  for  your  diagnosis,  which  seems  to 
reflect  almost  as  much  credit  on  the  natural 
unwholesomeness  of  your  mind  as  it  does 
upon  your  pitiful  ignorance  of  the  diseases 
of  which  you  discourse  so  glibly.  We  will, 
liowever,  test  your  knowledge  in  other 
directions." 

That  was  a  merry  lesson,  but,  in  liis  haste 
to  scarify  Beetle,  King  clean  neglected  to 
give  him  an  imposition,  and  since  at  the 
same  time  he  sup})lied  him  with  many  price- 
less adjectives  for  later  use.  Beetle  was  well 
content,  and  applied  himself  most  seriously 
throughout  third  lesson  (algebra  with  little 
Hartopp)  to  composing  a  poem  entitled, 
"  The  Lazar-house." 

After  dinner  King  took  his  house  to  bathe 
off  the  Pebble  llidge  bridge.  It  was  an  old 
promise  ;  but  iie  wished  he  could  have  evaded 
it,  for  all  Prout's  lined  up  by  the  fives-court 
and  checr'ed  with  intention.  In  his  absence 
not  less  than  half  the  school  invaded  the 
infected  dormitory  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions. The  cat  had  gained  in  the  last 
twelve  hours,  but  a  battlefield  of  the  fifth 
day  could  not  have  been  so  flamboyant  as 
the  spies  reported. 

"My  word,  sl^^^^^^g^fi^jgroud," 
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said  Stalky.  "  Did  you  ever  smell  Jinytliinj^ 
like  it?  Ah,  an'  she  isn't  Hndev  White's 
dormituiy  at  all  yet." 

"But  she  will  be.  (Jive  Imr  time,"  Raid 
Beetle.  "She'll  twine  like  a  i^iildy  lioiiey- 
suckle.  Wiiat  liow  lin'  Lazarites  they  are  I 
No  lioiiHC  iH  justitied  in  iiiakiii' itself  a  steiicli 
in  the  nostrils  ol'  deeetib— 

"  Hif^ii-iiiiiKkM!,  ])m'e-Ki)iile(l  boys.  !h  you 
b«rn  witii  reiaorse  and  rej^ret  ? "  said 
McTiu'k,  as  they  hastened  to  meet  tlie  lionse 
coming  up  from  the  sea.  King  liad  deserted 
it,  so  Rpoeeli  was  unfettered,  liound  its 
front  played  a  crowd  of  skirmishers — all 
houses  mixed — flying,  reforming,  shrieking 
insults.  On  its  tortured  flank  marched  the 
Hoplites,  seniors  Imrlitii^  jests  one  after 
another — simple  and  pi-imitive  justs  of  the 
Stone  Ajje.  To  these  the  three  added  them- 
selves, dispassionately,  witli  an  air  of  aloof- 
ness, abiiost  sadly. 

"  And  they  look  all  right,  too,"  said 
Stalky.  "  It  can't  be  Rattray,  can  it  ? 
Rattray  ?  " 

No  answer. 

"Rattray,  dear?  He  seems  stuffy  about 
something  or  other.    Look  here,  old  man, 

wp^  don't  bear  any  malioe  abont  yonr  sondini^ 
that  soap  to  ns  last  week,  do  we  ?  IJe 
cheerful,  I!at.  Yon  can  live  this  down  all 
right.  I  daresay  it  s  only  a  few  fags.  Yonr 
house  is  m  beastly  slack,  thongli." 

*' You  aren't  going  i)aek  to  the  iionse,  are 
you  ? "  said  McTurk.  The  victims  desired 
nothing  better.  "  You've  simply  no  con- 
ception of  the  reek  up  there.  Of  course, 
frouzin'  as  you  do,  you  wouldn't  notice  it ; 
but,  after  this  nice  wash  and  the  clean  fi'esh 
air,  even  //o//'d  be  upset.  'Much  better  camp 
on  the  Burrows.  AVe'U  get  you  some  straw. 
Shall  we  'i " 

The  house  hiu'ried  in  to  the  tune  of 
"  Joiin  Brown's  body,"  sung  by  loving  scliool- 
mates,  and  barricaded  themselves  into  their 
form-room.  Straightway  Stalky  chalked  a 
large  cross,  witli  "Lord,  liave  mercy  upon 
us  !  "  on  the  door,  and  left  King  to  find  it. 

The  wind  shifted  that  night  and  wafted  a 
carrion  reek  into  Macrea's  dormitories ;  so 
that  boys  in  nightgowns  pounded  on  the 
locked  door  between  the  liouses,  entreating 
King's  to  wash.  Number  Five  study  went  to 
second  lesson  with  not  more  than  half  a 
pound  of  camphor  apiece  in  their  clothing  ; 
and  King,  too  wary  to  ask  for  explanations, 
gibbered  awliile  and  Iturled  them  forth.  So 
Beetle  finished  yet  another  jioeni  at  peace  in 
the  study. 

They're  usin'  carbolic  now.    Miiipas  told 


me,"  said  St.dky.  "King  thinks  it's  the 
drains." 

"  She'll  need  a  lot  o'  carbolic,"  said 
Jlc'l'nrk.  "No  barm  tryin',  I  suppose.  It 
keeps  King  out  of  niisehief." 

"I  swear  I  thought  he  was  goin'  to  kill 
me  when  I  snilTcd  just  now.  He  didn't 
mind  Burton  major  sniffin'  at  nie  the  oiher 
day,  though.  He  never  Htop]ied  Alexander 
howlin'  'Stinker'  into  our  fonn-foonis 
before — before  we  doctored  'em.  He  just 
grimied,"  said  Stiilky.  "What  was  he 
frothing  over  you  for,  Beetle  ?  " 

"  Aha  !  That  waa  my  subtle  jape.  I  had 
him  on  toast.  You  know  he  always  jaws 
about  the  learned  Lepsius." 

" '  Who  at  the  age  of  iom'—tlmt  chap  ?  " 
said  McTurk. 

"  Yes.  Whenever  he  hears  I've  written  a 
poem.  Well,  just  as  1  was  sittin'  down,  I 
whispered,  '  How  is  oui-  learned  Lepsius?'  to 
Burton  major.  Old  Buit  grinned  like  an 
owl.  He  didn't  know  wliat  I  was  drivin'  at  ; 
but  King  jolly  ^ell  did.  That  was  really 
why  he  liove  ns  out.  Ain't  you  grateful  ? 
Now  shut  np.  I'm  goin'  to  write  the  '  Ballad 
of  the  Learned  Ijepsius.' " 

"  Keep  clear  of  anything  coarse,  then," 
said  Stalky.  "I  shouldn't  like  to  be  coarse 
on  this  happy  occasion." 

"Not  for  wo-orlds.  What  rhymes  to 
'stenches,'  someone  ?  " 

In  common-room  at  lunch  King  dis- 
coursed acridly  to  Front  of  boys  with 
prurient  minds,  who  perverted  their  few  and 
baleful  talents  to  sap  discipline  aud  coirupt 
their  equals,  to  deal  in  foul  imagery  and 
destroy  reverence. 

"  But  you  didn't  seem  to  consider  this 
when  your  house  called  us — ah— stinkei"S. 
If  you  hailu't  assured  mc  that  you  never 
interfere  with  another  man's  hou^;(!,  I  should 
ahnost  believe  that  it  was  a  few  casual 
remarks  of  yours  that  started  all  this 
nonsense." 

Front  had  endured  much,  for  King  always 
took  his  temper  to  meals. 

"  You  spoke  to  Beetle  yourself,  didn't 
you  ?  Something  about  not  bathing,  and 
being  a  water-funk,"  the  school  chaplain  put 
in.   "  I  was  scoring  in  the  pavilion  that  day." 

"  1  may  liave — jestingly.  I  really  don't 
pretend  to  reniembei'  eveiy  remark  I  let  fall 
among  small  boys  ;  and  full  well  I  know  that 
Beetle  has  no  feelings  to  be  hurt." 

"  Maybe  ;  but  he,  oi-  they— it  c<inies  to 
t)ie  sume  thing— have  (he  fiend's  own  knack 
of  disco\ering  a  man's  weak  place.  I  confess 
I  rather  go  out^  my^Jg^ppiliate 
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Number  I'ive  study.  It  mny  be  wouk,  but 
BO  far,  1  believe,  I  am  the  oulj  mau  here 
whom  they  haven't  maddened  by  their — 
well  -  attentions." 

"That  is  all  beside  the  point.  I  flatter 
myself  I  can  deal  with  tlieni  alone  as  occiisiiin 
iiriscs.  But  if  tliuy  feel  tiieniselves  iniirally 
snpjKirted  by  th<we  who  sliould  wield  an 
ubsolnLe  itiid  upen-lianded  justice,  then  1 
say  tliat  my  lot  ifs  indeed  a  liard  one.  Of 
all  tliin«(8  i  detest,  i  admit  tliat  anytliinii 
verging  on  disloyalty  among  ourselveB  is  the 
first." 

The  comuion-room  looked  at  one  another 
out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes,  and  Front 
blushed. 

"  1  deny  it  absolutely,"  he  said.  "  Er — in 
fact,  I  own  that  I  persomdly  object  to  all 
three  of  them.    It  is  not  fair,  therefore, 

to — ~" 

"  \  \{)\\  long  do  you  propose  to  allow  it  ?  " 
said  Kiujj;. 

"  Hut  surely,"  said  ]\I;tcra.e,  deserting  liis 
usual  ally,  "  the  blame,  if  tlmre  be  any,  rests 
with  yon,  King.  Yon  cui'L  hold  tlieni 
responsible  for  the  -  yon  prefer  the  good  old 
Anglo-Saxon,  I  believe— stink  in  your  house. 
My  boys  are  complaining  of  it  now." 

'*  What  can  you  expect  ?  You  know  what 
boys  are.  Naturally  they  take  ad\'initage  of 
what  to  them  is  a  Heaven-sent  opportujiiiy," 
said  little  Hartopp.  "  What  is  the  trouble 
in  your  dormitories,  King  ?  " 

Mr.  King  explained  that  as  he  !utd  made 
it  the  one  rule  of  liis  lii"e  never  to  interfere 
with  another  man's  bouse,  so  lie  expected  not 
to  be  too  ^latently  interfered  with.  They 
might  be  interested  to  learn  -lu^re  tliu  Cliaj)- 
lain  heaved  a  weary  sigh — tiiat  he  iiail  taken 
all  steps  that,  in  his  poor  judgment,  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  Nay,  further, 
he  had  himself  expanded,  with  no  thought  of 
reimbursement,  sums,  the  amount  of  wlucli 
he  would  not  specify,  on  disinfectiuits.  This 
he  had  done  besause  he  knew  by  l)itter— by 
most  bitter — experience  that  the  management 
of  the  College  was  slack,  dilatory,  and  in- 
efficient, lie  might  even  add  almost  as 
slack  as  the  administratidii  of  certain  liituses 
whicli  now  thought  fit  to  sit  in  judgment  mi 
his  aotions.  With  a.  slioi't  sinumary  of  liis 
scholastic  career,  and  a  pm'i,H  of  his  (pialifiui- 
tions,  iii(;hii!iiig  his  degrees,  he  withdrew, 
slaniming  the  door. 

"  Heigiio  !  "  said  the  Chajtlain.  "  Onrs 
is  a  dwarfing  life — a  belittling  life,  niy 
brethi'cii.  (<i>d  help  all  sclioobiiastera  ! 
They  need  it." 

"  I  don't  like  the  boys,  1  own  " — i'roub 


dug  viciously  with  the  fork  into  the  table- 
cloth—" and  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  strong 
man,  as  you  know.  But  I  confess  I  can't 
see  any  conceivable  reasons  why  I  shoull 
take  steps  against  Stalky  and  the  othera 
because  King  happens  to  be  annoyed  by — 

"  Falling  into  the  pit  he  has  digged,"  said 
little  IFartopp.  "  Certainly  not,  i'ront.  No 
one  accuses  i/oit  of  setting  one  lionse  against 
atiother  through  she«'r  idleni'ss." 


"Chalked  ii  larfjc!  cniMa  im  tlie  dmir,  iiinl  ic.ft 
Kiiifj  Ui  lind  it," 


"  A  belittling  life  a  belittling  life."  The 
Chajiliiiii  r(>se.  "  I  g<i  to  correct  French 
exercises.  ]ly  dinner  King  will  ha\'e  scored 
olf  Some  unlucky  child  of  thirteen  ;  he  will 
re[)cat  to  us  e\'ery  word  of  his  brilliant 
repartees,  and  all  will  be  well." 

*'  Ihit  about  those  three.  Arc  thoy  so  - 
prnrient-minded  ?  " 

" Nonsense,"  said  little  Hartopi).  If  you 
thought  for  a  mimite,  J'ront,  you  would  see 
that  the  'precocious  flow  of  fojtid  imagery' 
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that  King  complains  uf  is  boi'i'owod  wliulu- 
sale  from  M.\\y^.  Ili'  '  nursed  the  pinion  that 
impelled  tiie  st'jel.'  A'atiirally  lie  doe.^  not 
approve.  Come  into  tin.-  sniokinir-rooni  for 
a  minute.  It  isn't  fair  to  listen  t'j  boys  ; 
but  they  shonld  be  now  vnbbini;  it  into 
King's  house  outside.  Little  things  plutise 
little  minds." 

The  dingy  den  off  the  conuuon-room  wsis 
never  used  for  anythinj?  except  gowns.  -  Its 
windows  wei"e  LiTound  glass  :  one  conld  not 
se.i  out  of  ii',  bat  one  could  hear  almost 
every  word  on  the  gravel  outside.  A.  light 
and  wary  footstep  came  up  front  Number  Fi\  c. 

"  llattray  !  "  in  a  subdued  voice— Rattray's 
study  fronted  that  way.  "J>'you  know  if 
Mr.   King's   auywiiere   about  ?     I've  got 

a  "    McTurk  discreetly  left  the  end  of 

the  sentence  open. 

"1^0.  He's  gone  out,"  said  Rattray 
unguardedly. 

"  Ah  !  The  learned  Lepsius  is  airing 
liimsjlf,  is  he  ?  llis  liuyal  Highness  iuis 
gone  to  fumigate."  JIcTurk  climbed  on 
the  railings,  where  he  held  forth  like  tlie 
never-wearied  rook. 

"Now  in  all  the  Coll.  there  was  uo  stink 
like  the  stink  of  King's  house,  for  it  stank 
vehemently  and  none  know  what  to  make  of 
it.  S^ve  King.  And  he  washed  the  fags 
pr  'vatim  et  seriatim.  In  the  fiskpools  of 
Hesbon  waslied  he  them,  with  an  apron 
about  his  loins." 

"  Shut  up,  you  mad  Irishman  !  "  There 
was  the  sound  of  a  golf  ball  spurling  up 
gravel. 

"It's  nu  good  getting  wrathy,  Kactray. 
We've  come  to  jape  with  you.  Come  on, 
Beetle.  Tliey're  all  at  home.  You  can 
wind  'em." 

"  Wlierc's  the  Pomjioso  Stinkadore  ? 
'Tien't  safe  for  a  pure-6ouled,  high-minded 
boy  to  be  seen  round  his  house  these  days. 
Gone  out,  has  he  ?  Never  mind.  I'll  do 
th?  best  I  can,  Rattray.  I'm  in  loco  parentis 
Just  now." 

("  One  for  yoti,  Front,"  whispered  Macrea, 
for  this  was  Mr.  Prout's  pet  phrase.) 

"  J  have  a  few  words  to  impart  to  you, 
my  yomig  friends.  We  will  discourse 
together  awhile." 

Here  Front  sputtered  :  Beetle,  in  a  high 
head  voice,  had  chosen  a  favourite  gambit 
of  King's. 

"  I  repeat.  Master  Rattray,  we  will  confer, 
and  the  matter  of  our  discourse  shall  not  be 
stinks,  for  that  is  a  loathsome  and  obs(;ene 
word.  AVe  will,  witli  your  good  leave  — 
granted,  I  trnst,  Master  Rattray,  granted,  I 


tru.st-- study  tiiis-  this  scabrous  upheaval 
oF  latent  demoralisaiion.  What  impresses 
me  most  is  not  so  nnich  the  blatant  indecency 
with  which  you  swagger  abroad  under  your 
load  of  putrescence  "  (you  must  imagine  this 
discourss  punctuated  with  golf  balls,  but 
Rattray  was  ever  a  bad  shot)  "  as  the  cynical 
immorality  with  which  you  revel  in  your 
abhorrent  aromas.    Far  be  it  from  mc  to 

interfere  with  another's  house  " 

("  Good  Lord  ! "  said  Prout,  "but  this 
King.") 

"  Tjine  for  line,  letter  for  letter;  listen," 
said  little  llarto])p.) 

"  But  to  say  that  you  stink,  as  certain 
lewd  fellows  tif  tlie  baser  sort  aver,  is  to  say 
nothing — less  than  nothing.  In  the  alienee 
of  your  beloved  house-master,  for  whom  no 
one  has  a  higher  regard  than  myself,  I  wiU, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  explain  the  grossnera — 
the  unparalleled  enormity  — the  appalling 
fcet3r  of  the  stenches  (I  believe  in  the  good 
old  Anglo-Saxon  word),  stenches,  sir,  with 
which  you  have  seen  fit  to  infect  your  tionse. 
.  .  .  Oh,  liother  !  I've  forgotten  the  rest,  but 
it  was  very  beautiful.  Aren't  you  grateful  to 
us  forlabourin'  with  you  this  way,  Rattray  ? 
Lttts  of  clia}is  "ud  never  liave  taken  the 
trouble  ;  but  we're  grateful,  Rattray." 

"Yes,  we're  horrid  grateful,"  croaked 
McTurk.  "  We  don't  i'orget  that  soap. 
We've  polite.    Why  ain't  you  polite,  Rat  ?  " 

"  Hallo  ! "  Stalky  cantered  up,  his  cap 
over  one  eye.  "  Exhortin'  the  WhifFers, 
ell  ?  I'm  afraid  they're  too  far  gone  to 
repent.  Rattray !  Wh'te  !  Perowne  I 
iAIalpas  !  No  answei'.  This  is  distressin'. 
1'liis  is  truly  .distressin'.  Bring  out  your 
dead,  yon  glandered  lepera  !  " 

"  You  think  yourself  funny,  don't  you  ?  " 
said  Rattray,  stung  from  his  dignity  by  this 
last,  "  It's  only  a  rat  or  something  imder 
the  floor.  We're  going  to  have  it  up  to- 
morrow." 

"  Don't  try  to  shuffle  it  off  on  a  poor  dumb 
animal,  and  dead,  too.  I  loathe  prevarication. 
'Fon  my  soul,  Rattray—" 

"  Hold  on.  The  ilartoffles  never  said 
''Fon  mv  soul'  in  all  his  little  life,"  said 
Beetle  critically. 

("Ah  !  "  sai'd  Front  to  little  Hartopp.) 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  upon  my  word,  sir,  I 
expected  better  things  of  you,  Rattray. 
Why  can  you  not  own  up  to  your  misdeeds 
like  a  man  ?  Have  I  ever  shown  any  lack 
of  confidence  in  i/ou  ?  " 

(It's  not  brutality,"  nnu'nuu'ed  little 
Hartopp,  as  though  ans\vering  a  question 
no  one  had  aske(^o,,3'<g(OOgteoy-") 
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"  '  Awk  me  iio  '|n<><lioiis.  I"tl  .i^ivc  'I'l'  lui  lii'f.'" 


"AihI  ihis  \\;is  llir  In  )iisr,""  Si^iky  clinuL;'!''! 
I'rtuii  ;i  |H'i-kjnL'-  tliil  lrrin;x  vnici'  tn  i  iMi^lr 
(Nil'lli'sl  Dcs^^.  'I'liis  \v;is  llic  tile  -njicii 
cess-pi  I  I  li;(t  (];irt'(l  to  i-all  ns  '  st  inkers.' 
Anil  inH\  iitiil  iMiw,  it  tries  Lo  slieliri' 
itself  lieliiml  a  liciid  rai.  Vim  ininoy  me, 
lijillniy.  Ynii  ilisL'iist  itic  !  Vou  iiTi'Liilo 
me  iiri.speakalily.  'I'liank  llraxeii!  I  uni  a 
mail  of  ei|iiiilije  tciiipi;r — — " 

("Tliis  is  to  voiir  address,  Marrea,"  s:iid 
I'rniit. 

*•  I  fear  so.  I  fear  so/") 

'■  (  'r  I  ^Imiild  seai'ech-  iic  alile  In  (;(Hitaill 
myseif  helure  vmUT  iiiMekiiiLj:  \  isa_t;e," 


/  'iiri-  ,'  "  in  an  ii  'hI'M'!  nne.  I  teei  le  liiul 
spied  Kin'j  sailin;_'  iluwn  i  1m' mrridnr. 

"Ami  \^llal  mav  mhi  \iv  doinu'  lii'i'c,  my 
lii  i  |e  fririids  r  "  I  lie  liiiuse-uiuslef  he;j:au.  "  1 
liad  a  Heeling  imtinn--  {'nrrci-l  ine  if  I  am 
wnm;.' ( t  Ih^  lisleiu'i'swiili  one  aecnrd  rlmked  ) 
Uiatif  I  rntiml  yon  laitside  myliiiiise  I  sluudd 
vi-siL  yon         din;  ])aiiis  and  peiialiies."' 

"  Wu  wxTii  just  <;oiir  for  a  walk,  siiy"  said 
Hee-l,I(!. 

"And  yim  stnp^u^d  U)  s^iwik  to  Italtray  m 

"  Ves.  i  'w.  \Ve'\'e  I  K'eii  I  lii'n\\'in'I  \lf>]( 
halls,"  said  Ualtrav,  I'umii^diiL  of  tiie  sliuiv. 
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("  Old  Rat  is  more  of  a  diplomat  than  I 
thought.  So  far  he  ]&  strictly  within  the 
trath,"  said  little  Hartopp.  "Observe  the 
ethics  of  it,  Pront.") 

"  Oil,  yon  were  spoi-tiii^  with  tliem,  were 
you  ?  I  miLst  B;iy  I  do  not  envy  you  your 
clioice  of  itssociaUis.  I  fiuicied  they  might 
have  been  cn^^dgeii  in  some  of  Llie  prurient 
diacourse  with  wliieU  they  have  been  so 
disgustingly  free  of  late.  I  should  strongly 
advise  you  to  direct  your  steps  most  carefully 
in  the  future.  Pick  up  those  golf  balls." 
He  passed  on. 

»  «  »  «  « 

Next  day  Richards,  who  had  been  a 
carpenter  in  the  Navy,  and  to  whom  odd 
jobs  were  confided,  was  ordered  to  tulce  up 
a  dormitory  floor,  for  Mr.  King  )ield  tliat 
somctliing  must  have  died  there. 

"  We  need  not  neglect  all  our  work  for  a 
trumpery  incident  of  this  nature  ;  though  I 
am-  quite  aware  that  little  things  please  little 
minds.  Yes,  I  have  deercad  the  boards  to 
be  taken  up  after  lunch  under  Richai-ds' 
auspices.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  vastly 
interesting  to  a  certain  type  of  so-called 
intellect ;  but  any  boy  (jf  my  house  or 
another's  found  on  the  dormitory  stairs  will 
ipso  facto  render  himself  liable  to  three 
hundred  linos." 

The  boys  did  not  collect  on  the  stairs, 
but  most  of  them  waited  outside  King's. 
Richards  had  been  bound  to  cry  the  news 
from  the  attic  window,  and,  if  possible,  to 
exhibit  the  corpse. 

"  'Tis  a  cat.  a  dead  cat !  "  Richards'  face 
showed  purple  at  the  window.  He  had  been 
in  the  chamber  of  death  and  on  his  knees 
for  some  time. 

"  Cat  be  lilowed  \  "  cried  McTurk.  "  It's 
a  dead  fag  left  over  from  last  term.  Three 
cheers  for  King's  dead  fag  !  " 

They  clieered  lustily. 

"Sliow  it,  sliow  it!  Let's  have  a  squint 
at  it  1 "  yelled  the  juniora.  "  Give  her  to 
the  Bug-hunters  (this  was  the  natural  liistory 
society).  The  cat  that  looked  at  the  King 
— and  died  of  it !  Hoosh  I  Yai !  Yaow  I 
Maiow  I  Ft2sz  1 "  were  some  of  the  cries 
that  followed. 

Again  Richai-ds  appeared. 

'*  She've  been  " — lie  (checked  himself  sud- 
denly—" dead  a  long  taimc." 

The  school  roared. 

"  Well,  come  on  out  for  a  walk,"  said 
Stalky  in  a  well-chosen  pause.  "It's  all 
very  disgustin',  and  T  do  liope  the  Lazar- 
house  won't  do  it  again." 

"  Do  what  ? "  a  King's  boy  cried  furiously. 


"  Kill  a  poor,  innocent  cat  every  time  you 
want  to  get  off  washing.  It's  awfully  hard 
to  distinguish  between  you  m  it  is.  I  prefer 
the  cat,  I  must  say.  She  isn't  (piite  so  whiff. 
What  are  you  goin'  to  do,  Beetle  ?  " 

"  Je  v/z/'s  i/lo.'ifrr.  Ji<  vai:'<  ijlufitrr  tout  h' 
blessed  afternoon.  Jaimix  fai  tjtoale  wimm 
Jfi  ijloiiti'iah  aiijot/rd'hifi.  Nous  hunkerom 
mix  bunkers^ 

,  And  it  seemed  good  to  them  so  to  do. 
*  «  •  »  » 

Down  in  the  basement,  where  the  gas 
flickers  and  the  boots  stand  in  lucks,  Richards, 
amid  his  blackhig  brushes,  liekl  forth  to  Oke 
of  the  common-room,  (Jumbly  of  the  dining- 
halls,  and  fair  Lena  of  the  laundry. 

"  Yiss.  Her  were  in  a  shockin'  staate  an' 
condition.  Ib^r  nigh  made  me  siek,  1  ta! 
'ee.  15ut  1  rowted  un  out,  an'  1  made  all 
shipshape,  though  her  smelt  like  to  bilges." 

"  Iler  died  mousin',  1  raokon,  jioor  thing," 
said  Lena. 

"  Then  her  moused  different  from  any 
made  cat  o'  God's  world,  Lena.  I  up  with 
the  top-board,  au'  she  were  lying  on  her 
back,  an'  I  turned  un  ovver  with  the  brume- 
handle,  an'  't\v;i8  her  back  was  all  covered 
with  the  plaster  from  'twixt  the  lath  in',  Yiss, 
T  tal  'ee.  An' under  her  head  there  lay,  like, 
so's  to  say,  a  little  pillow  o'  plaster  druv  tip  in 
front  of  her  by  raison  of  her  slidin'  along  on 
her  back.  No  cat  niver  went  mousin'  on  her 
back,  Lena.  Someone  had  shoved  her  along 
right  underneatli,  so  far  as  they  could  shove 
un.  Cats  don't  make  theyselves  pillows  for 
to  die  on.  Shoved  along,  she  were,  when 
she  was  settin'  for  to  be  cold,  laike." 

"  Oh,  yeou'm  too  clever  to  live.  Fatty. 
Yeou  go  get  wed  an'  taught  some  sense," 
said  Lena,  the  affianced  of  Gumlily. 

"'Lamed  a  little 'fore  iver  some  maidens 
was  born.  Sarved  in  the  Queen's  Navy,  I 
have,  where  yeou'ju  taught  to  use  your  eyes. 
Yeou  go  'tend  your  own  business,  Lena." 

"  Do  'ee  mean  what  you'ni  been  taUin' 
us  ?  "  said  Oke. 

"  Ask  me  no  questions,  I'll  give  'ee  no 
lies.  Bullet-hole  clane  thru  from  side  to 
side,  an'  tu  heart-ribs  broke  like  withies.  I 
seed  un  when  I  turaed  mi  ovver.  They'm 
clever,  oh,  they'm  elever,  Imt  they'm  n<jt  too 
clever  for  old  Richards  !  'Twas  on  the  born 
tip  o'  my  tongue  to  tell,  tu,  but  .  .  .  he  said 
us  niver  washed,  lie  did.  Let  his  dom  boys 
Cidl  us  *  stinkers,'  he  did.  Sarve  un  dom 
well  raight,  I  say  !  " 

Richards  sjiat  on  a  fresh  boot  and  fell  to 

hie  work,  chuckling.  ^r^ri\r> 
Hosted  by  V^OOy  Ic 
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1'\  i,s  IkjhI  to  i)e  fi'iink,  cHpecialiy  uiien  no 
tiltcruutivo  offers.    Let  it  tlmret'oru  bo 
at  oiicG  sUttod  tliHt  ill  tliin  jiiticlc  110 
itiformution  wui  bts  given  on  tlie  snbjoct  (»f 
State  bulls.    The  leiison  is,  "  riinoraiice,  niy 
dear  sii',  i^beei"  ij,niorance." 

'I'licre  is,  liowcvcr,  ])lL'nty  of  dancini;*  to  be 
lt;u!  ill  ljO)i(b)tj,  even  liKiii,^r|i  tiu;  Lord 
( ■biinilierlain  should  i^'iioT'e  itiid  So(.'i(;Ly 
host.esKes  forLcet.  l*'or  iiislaiiee.  you  ean 
send  your  guinea  tu  the  secretiiry  of  a 
select  charity  daucc  in  t'.ie  AVest  End, 
and,  your  ;_niinea,  ou 
the  reconitneiKlation  of 
a  moinhcr  of  the  com- 
mitt-jc,  being  aecepted, 
a  gorgeous  cai-d  amves, 
which,  stuck  eon- 
,S]iicuou,sly  ill  a  inirror 
where  it  ea.iiiiot 
easily  overlooked,  is 
CJileulated  tu  give  to 
your  friends  a  vague 
idea  that  you  are 
on  terma  of  pluasiint 
intimacy  with  the 
Puke  of  This  or 
the  Marchioness  of 
That,  whose  names 
are  inscribed  on  the 
ticket  ill  letters  of 
gold. 

You  will  not  find 
these  ilhistviitus  ]i(!0])le 
at  the  dance  at  i*urt- 
niiin  iiooniR,  but  you 
will  find  other  people 
there,  a,nd  the  young 
men  who  are  stL'wai-ds 
will  pounce  upon  you 
08  though  they  were 
an  old  time  press-gang 
and  yon  a  likely  young 
fellow  for  His  .Vlajesiy's 
-Na\'y.  Upon  its  being 
pro\-ed  tiiat  yon  arc 
not  one  of  those  who 
catch  trains,  and  that 
you  can  reveime  with- 
out a<ieideut,  you 
will  tiiid  yoursuif  iu- 
truducud"    by  tlie 


energetic  pross-gang  to  paj'tnei-s  who  will 
tell  you  what  they  think  of  the  two 
llavoglis,  and  what  tlieir  cousin,  who, 
}ioor  fcllow%  is  out  at  <!ibi'altar,  says  ]>!'i- 
vately  about  Tiord  Woiseley  and  the  \Vii,r 
Ollicc.  i)is<-i)\riy,  in  llie  course  of  cou- 
versaiion,  of  a  mutual  acijiiaiiitauee  means 
an  introdiietioii  to  dear  nH)ilier,  and 
then,  imless  you  are  \(Ty  careful,  a 
casual  iiivitiiti,un  wiM  iie  darted  at  vou 
ii«  you  leave.  "  The  hrst  and  third 
Sundays  we  are  (ihriiij>i  at  home.    -S'w  <;l;id 
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:i  (lemui-e,  ciH'efnl  way,  only  tliiit  most  tif  tho 
young  men  iiitista  come  iis  rierrots  (which  eoHiite 
For  monotony),  ivnd    most   of  tlio  yonni;  women 
iirtisLs  Kck'ctr  characters  whose  ('ostiniu's  will  come 
in  iisfl'iil   al'tt;r\v;inls   for   the   ilrrssiiijj;  of  moilelf* 
(wliicli  is  at  once  wise  iuid  thril'ty).      Artists  are 
more   at  ease   in  eiM'entric;  dress  tJian   oilier  folk, 
and  they  cuiiijiort   themselves   with   soniethi]i^^  of 
natiirahiess.     lint  the  ordinary  City  iii;ui,  attirL-d 
as  a  cavalier  of  tlie  year  1(14(1,  ^oini;  home  to  West 
Kcnsinjjton  aftei'  a  fancy  rlress  ball  held  in  IH'.W, 
with  his  wife  attired  as  Fame,  u  loii^^  ii'Mnijiefc 
sticking  out  of  the  window  of  the  four-wheeler, 
is  a  siglit  that  looks  too  much  like  an  illustration 
in  a  comic  jourmd  to  he  really 
amTisi]i,<,'. 

("rieket   club  ilances  |>er- 
fornt  a  double  dutv.  Tiiev 


10  see  you  if  you  can  call.  llaverstoek 
Hill  sounds  a  loTig  way  off,  I  know  ;  bnt, 
really,  it's  but  a  stone's  throw  from  every- 
where. dOd'i'hjil.'''' 

Faiu^y  dress  hails  arc  mainly  joys  of 
the  imagination ;  disilhiKion  comes  on 
close  sicquaintiiTico,  Nevertheless,  an  art 
student's  fancy  dress  hall  is  diverting  in 
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irivi.'  o]i|ioilllliiLy  I'ul'  i;xc]'(:iHi;  nti  a  ]iM!isliL'(l 
tloor,  ami,  ai  Diu  waiiu^  tiiiK^,  Lliey  winiteljiincs 
lift  til e  clnli  DiiL  of  a  [idiuI  of  (hilit,  'I'lii^y 
are  called  Suira^  /)ans//n/f'-i  if  the  secretary 
lias  liiul  a  Continental  education,  but  there 
is  nothing  improper  in  this ;  the  manage- 
nient,  so  far  as  decorum  is  concerned,  is 
adiuiralilu.  If  they  have  a  fault,  it  is, 
])eriiaps,  that  each  member  of  the  club  will 
iiisist  u})oii  brini^inf^  all  of  liis  sisters  (or 
perhaps  it  is  tliat  all  of  the  sistt^rs  ivili  insist 
upon  ironiiii^  with  liiin),  atiil  wlieti  tlie  pro- 
portion of  ladies  to  gentlemen  is  as  four 

to  one,  it 
follows  that 
the  most 
dexterous 
manage- 
meut  is  re- 
quired iu 
order  to 
prevent 
ladies  frorii 
leaving 
early  and 
gloomily, 
with  the 
awful  threat 
that  they 
will  never 
go  to  adaiice 
again  in  all 
their  lives, 
never  ! 
Meek  young 

men,  once  caugiit,  find  tiieniselves  {)asseil 
(in  from  sister  to  sister  as  though  tliey  were 
e;ike,  and  there  is  a  fearsome  story  of  a 
business-iike  young  woman  lending  her 
partner  to  an  elder  sister,  for  a  set  of 
quadrilles  aud  two  waltzes,  in  exchange  for 
the  use  of  the  elder  sister's  bicycle  on 
T'liursday  afternoons.  Happy  the  engaged 
young  lady  wlio  has  a  faithful  knight  to 
enter  his  nanui  long  and  lengthways  adown 
the  card  from  Ko. 'l  to  No."  24  !  In  her 
eye  is  no  anxiety  ;  her  fan  does  not  shiver 
witli  sympathetic  annoyance ;  if  she  sits 
out  a  dance  it  is  only  to  give  iier  companion 
an  oppoi'tunity  of  assuring  her  once  more 
that  she  is,  upon  his  word,  not  only  the 
most  delightful  girl  in  the  room,  but'in  all 
London. 

"  Indeed,"  says  the  reckless  youth,  '*  if  it 
comes  to  that,  I  don't  suppose  there's  a 
prettier  girl  in  the  whole  world  !  " 

"  Robert  I "  replies  the  young  lady  re- 
provingly, "you  should  not  say  such 
things." 


TIIK  IIANCINfJ  MAK. 


"  l)Ut  I  i/'>  siiy  sneh  llungs,"  urges  i\\<- 
youth  nianrully  ;     I  (-an't  help  saying  thc'Ui." 

"Oh,  weli,"  remarks  the  laily,  I'elcnting, 
"if  you  cjin't  lielp  saying  them,  I  sup])ose  I 
must  listen  to  yon.  It's  really  very  alisurd, 
though,  to  talk  in  that  manner,  and  I  dou't 
suppfjse  you  mean  half  what  you  say.  But 
go  on." 

Engaged  young  cou])les  shunt  Ciich  other 
dreamily  through  the  waltz  at  <;rieket  club 
dances,  stiiriiig  alfsorhedly  at  each  other's 
eyes  :  tliey  do  not  mind  running  against 
])eoplc,  and  it  docs  not  greatly  disturb  them 
if  otiier  couples  bump  against  them.  As 
antidote  to  this  languorous  style,  you 
encounter  the  furiously  jolly  pair  who 
swing  madly  around  the  room,  damaging 
everybody,  collecting  sprays  of  flowers  and 
faus  as  they  go,  finally  enlisting  a  rout  seat 
to  join  in  their  eccentric  whirling. 

The  real  enjoyment  of  dancing  is  seen  at 
the  Saturday  and  Monday  select  (piadrille 
assemblies  held  at  a  public  hall  under  the 
dii'cction  of  Mr.  .las.  Turveydro]).  Single 
tickets,  one  shilling  ;  donlile  tickets,  to  admit 
lady  and  gent,  one  shilling  and  sixpence, 
Etticient  band  provided.  The  newest  valses 
taught.  A  juvenile  class  every  Wednesday 
af  t  e  moon, 
conducted  by 
Miss  Turvey- 
drop  (hito  of 
the  principid 
]irovinc  i  a] 
t  li  e  a  t  r  c  s  . 
"  A  modern 
T  ag  I  i  0  n  i," 
■rid)'  Press), 
r  a  t  r  0  n  s 
arrive  at  Mr. 
Turveydrop's 
hall  on  Satur- 
day evenings 
at  half  -  past 
eight,  by  tram 
or  by  'bus. 
(!  entle  m  e  n 
carry  slippers 
in  b r o  w n 
paper  parcels, 
and  a  button- 
hole flower  IS 
fixed  inside 
their  hat  ; 
ladies,  bright- 
eyed  and  ex- 
pectant, in 
long  cloaks, 

aud   bearmg       a  pkokessoi*  of  dancing. 

Hosted  by  L-OOgle 
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ftms,  trip  up  tlu;  sk!i)S  mu] 
SGpiiruti!  tlici'u  Ui  ni(!(!t  ajjuiii  n 
few  iiiiimtes  lator  in  tliu 
where  other  ooiiplos  are  ah-Oii<ly 
wuitiiiij  fjri  ilui  rout  seats,  ami 
wiicre  Misrf  'riu'\'ev<lroj),  wiio  is 
a  litlk;  tliiii,  [icrhapsi,  iuid  a.  liitk' 
(ltd,  liiit  very  pleasant,  tiniu'i-w 
ahiHit  ill  yellow,  like  a  restless 
wiiiary,  cliirnipiiif^  her  welcomes. 
At  the  eiitvaiice  are  threatening 
noticLiS— 

(iF.XTLKHlF,?J  ARK  ItKQUKSTED  TO 

^YV.^n  dauk  cLOTUiiS. 

And  anotlier  

IT  IS  !;r.iji:r,sTEi)  that  n'o  singing 

ISIC  INDULGED  IN. 


The  firet  rnlo  is  not  universally  oheyed, 
for  one  younj^  jtatron  is  in  a  ti<riit  tweed 
ffuit,  but,  as  coiiipensiition,  lie  wears  a. 
white  dre.Js  tie  and  ik'w  Itrowii  j,'loves. 
Wilton  Ihe  tu'st  rpiH'lrillc  is  start-jd  (.Misi 
'ri!i'\-eydrup  ]il:iyiu<r  with  pronofiiiced 
enijihasis  tiie  piano,  a  sleepy  man  the 
violin,  and  Mrs.  Turveydrop  the  iiavp), 
it  is  soon  ohvi(»ns  tliat  tlm  second  rule 
also  is  a  by-law  that  is  not  strictly 
enforced.    Because  the  laucei-s  is  a  medley 
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of  comics  son^s,  it  is  impossible  i'or  the  yoim^ 
men  wlio  are  hninnronsly  minded  to  refrain 
from   siiiginji;,  as    Mr.  Tiir\-eydrop.  in  the 
centre  of  the  rooui,  shouts,  "  fvadics' 
chain  ! " 

I'm  a  Piiiitini;  in  ihe.  iirmy. 

Oh,  yes  I  iim,  yos  I  iiin  ; 
Folks  may  think  I'm  Mimiowh.it  baniiy, 
Permps  I  am,  porr-ips  I  am. 
Althoiig]i  I'm   slightly  [ijikhv, 
I'm  a  good  Salvation  lassie, 
And  I  

There  are  cliques  at 
the  Shillinij  Ratur<lays  as 
definitely  rint^-feiieed  as 
those  in  more  expensive 
society,  and  when  a  youth 
who  liclps  his  father  in 
the  shop  slides  up  to  a 
lady  whose  father  goes 
to  the  City,  and  says, 
"  Disengaged,  miss? "  the 
lady  whose  father  goes 

^^CSiSc^^fe  coldly 
I  ^is!^iitly«6^  youth 
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wliu  lii'lfis  Ilis  fjilln'i'  in  llic  slinp,  ;nii]  siiyK, 
"  I  liri;'   j);ir<liili  ?     ill  ;i  l  liui.  liiakfri  liiin 

rcfciro,  dcsoliik!,  ti)  bt;\v;iii  liis  lowly  birtli. 
For  tliei'e  iire  iit  loist  livtj  coturies  iit  Tiirvuy- 
(Irop's,  Hve  sGpitiu'-u  jiiid  distinct  coteries, 
iiiid  ontfiide  of  ail  nn:  one  or  two  forlorn 
youii,!;'  nu'ii  ami  wislfiil  yium^i^  wnnicii,  who 
an:  not.  adiniLled  Lo  any  of  l,ln'  i\vv,  aird 
tlicsu  will, 
|>  V  r  li  a.  ]i  w  , 
si)ni('('\i'iiiii^' 
tind  ill  til  is 
fact  a  cniTi- 
moil  bond 
iind  form  a 
strictly  ex- 
clnsivo  set  of 
tJieir  own. 
Mcanwliih.', 
MissTurvTv- 
di'n]>  daiici >4 
at  liiiKs  w it.li 
tlie  discotif^D- 
late  yonii<i' 
nion,  and 
siniltjw  detcr- 
miuodly,  say- 
itig,  with 
apologetic 
ail-,  as  tliey 
sfrtiiip  njton 
hei'  sli]ipci-s, 
"  I'm  afraid 
T  h  a  n't. 
'I  n  i  te  ^  o  t 
yotii'  s|. 
Mk'  while  licr 
t'atiicf  leads 
the  wistfid 
young  liwlies 
out  for  the 
set  dances, 
and  talks 
T  0  ni  i  n  i  s  - 
eentiv  of 
\V  i  11  'i  s  '  s 
U<'o  in  s  i  n 
till'  early 
sixties. 

'I'liei-e  is 

;i  '■lirTsalis  skige  for  all  iiccoinplished  hntter- 
■lies  ;  Miia  isfonnd  in  the  dancing  acadeiiiy 
ot  the  ninior  snlmrhs.  At  tlu;  daiu-ini'- 
academy  m  received,  in  t!ie  in(aith  oi' 
Uctohor,  by  the  two  exeellcnt  vonnir  old 
ladies  who  are  called  on  tiie"  liandbills 
Uirectressefi,'-  r,m  materia),  made  up  of 
olunisy  yonng  men  and  shy,  a\\kward  young 
womeu.    By  December  these  are  able 


dance  without  maiming  their  partnei-  :  by 
Marcti  they  are  accomplislied  yonng  s|)ar!<s, 
able  to  hohl  their  own  in  any  society  and  to 
conduct  themselves  iu  the  barn  dance  wit,h 
grace  and  elegance.  For  tin's  the  ann'able 
directresses  cliurge  one  shilliiig  Uty  <tne 
lesson,  or  tcn-and-six  "till  ]>erfect."  Single 
lessons  ;jrc  for  tiiose  who  I'eel  contident,  but 

not  very 
c  oijfident, 
and,  having 
a  dance  near 
at  hand, 
come  to  the 
aca(hMny  for 
a  b  r  i  e  f 
re  g  i  I  d  i  11  g 
before  they 
shin  e  re- 
splendently 
on  t  li  e  i  r 
jieera.  Lean- 
ing young 
women,  who 
have  model- 
led  them- 
seh'es  on  the 
Tower  of 
risa,  are  here 
t  a  k  I!  n  i  n 
h  a  n  d  an  d 
changed  into 
iiprigiit  Tni- 
ialgar  Square 
coin  m  u  s. 
The  right 
an  d  com  - 
m  e  n  d  able 
wa}-  t.(.)  walk 
;ici'nss  a  I'ooni 
is  one  <il'  tlie 
secrets  t.liat 
the  dire<r- 
tresses  know 
and  arc  will- 
ing to  imjKii-t 
upon  f e  0 
behig  paid. 
They  a  r  e 
good  sonls, 

the  directresses,  living  a  life  that  is  not 
without  its  anxieties  :  in  an  ideal  wori^l  tliey 
wonld  he  subsidised  liy  the  Stale. 

One  more  scene.  A  long,  narrow,  shojiless 
street  in  South  London.  Matrons  at  tiie 
doorstep  qnarreliing,  children  playing  stolidly 
in  the  roadway,  a  harmonium  in  a  hack 
room  of  one  of  the  houses'gl-nutm&lfescales 
to     laboriously.    Th^'is  greyncss'@^Wie  air 
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uml  i:li)uiii,  uiul  /on  jhc  hiilt'  pci'Siuidud  to 
I'osigTi  your  ooinmiRKioii  iis  ii  detennineti 
optimist  Hud  enlist  in  tlic  opponent  army. 
Suddenly  round  tliu  corner  from  the  main 
street  comes  a  ^reeii  biii/.e-('ovenxl  case  im 
wheels,  ])iillc>il  hy  a  hrowu-faced,  dark-eyed 
woman.  Tlie  lutmUe  is  jerl^ed,  the  ]iiano 
orc^air  splutters,  l>nt  the  Itiilian  woman  is 
detormiued,  and  the  orj^au,  {?i\'in<j  way, 
takes  up  a  waltz  where  it  was  stopped  iu 
the  hmt  sti'eot.  (hi  that  instant  the 
matrons  cease  wraiiijiin^',  the  cliildreQ  give 
up  their  luelanclioly  games,  and  thirty 
pairs  of  yonni^sters  step  gaily  around  the 
organ ;  on  the  pavementa  the  grown-up 


people  waltx.  Tlie  whole  street  is  aliulil 
with  joy.  Infaiits  so  small  tlia.t  tliey  look 
like  tlie  i^raridrhilih'eii  of  (irdinary  infanLs, 
pirouette  and  do  tlie  American  twist  with  their 
little  limbs,  keefiing  time  all  the  while  in  a 
way  that  is  amazini^ ;  the  remarkable  point 
is  that  they  can  dance  to  any  music,  so  that 
when  the  piano  organ  jerks  from  a  waltz 
into  a  martial  air,  they  contri\e  to  dance  in 
polka  time.  And  when  the  piano,  like  a  good, 
loyal  iuunigrant,  plap  the  National  Anthem, 
they  manage  to  step  a  frolicsome  jig  to  its 
music.  They  are  (piite  hap])y :  for  a  spjiee 
they  have  danced  tht^inselves  away  from  AVal- 
worth,away  I'rum  Ijondon,  into  another  world. 


ME.   HEATHWELL'S  OVERCOAT. 


By  Edith  A.  Kaston. 


lUmtrafed  by  Harold  Copping. 


ARANirJ.A  iukI 
Kdc'iilmni  lie 
just  live  mWcA 
iVoiii  each  othei" 
in  one  of  those 
well-watered 
districts  of 
South  Australia 
where  for  six 
months  of  the 
year  t!u;  rieli, 
(lark  soil  is 
moist  with  the  constant soaka^'c  as  tlie  liili-to]is 
aitch  the  grey  nusts  that  hover  Jibn\  e  x\m\\. 
When  fine  days  intervene  between  the  scitsoiis 
of  rain  the  dwellers  on  the  plains  below  can 
Bee  the  mists  curling  up  into  the  blue  sky  in 
white,  fleecy  masses. 

Hei-e,  in  the  summer  the  days  are  warm 
and  sunny,  but  rarely  oppressive,  and  when, 
in  time  to  come,  the  railwsiy  touches  an 
adjacent  point  to  tliese  two  townsliips,  the 
city  will  no  doubt  iiunibci'  Edenbnrn  and 
Naianilia  among  favourite  summer  resorts, 
and  their  old-fashioned  characteristics  will 
then  depart  for  e\  er.  But  as  yet  they  are 
intensely  rural.  The  people  live  simply  and 
quietly,  and  rarely  die  before  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  three-score  years  and 
ten. 

When  Tom  Hcathwell,  State  school  teacher, 
recovered  from  tyjihoid  a.nd  was  ordered  a 
year's  com]Kirati\'e  I'est  in  the  country,  his 
thougiuw  liirneiJ  instantly  to  Edeidiurn  as 
the  abode  of  ])cace  and  tranquillity.  He 
knew  that  the  school  would  be  vacant  at 
Easter,  and  he  asked  foi'  and  obtained  the 
post  of  head  teacilier. 

As  he  stej)ped  from  the  coach  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  tSio  first  thing  that  struck  him  was 
the  scent  of  the  quinces  which  hung  in  golden 
balls  underneath  their  broad  green  leaves  in 
almost  every  orchard.  The  second  thing 
was  that  all  Edenbnrn  appeared  to  be  out  of 
doors.  He  was  naturally  modest,  and  con- 
cluded that  it  was  one  of  the  pleasant  customs 
of  the  townshi])  to  turn  out  in  force  on  the 
arrival  of  the  eoacih  from  Adelaide. 

Directly  the  rumble  of  wheels  was  heard, 
M?8.  Weston  and  her  maiTied  sister,  Mrs. 


Spindler,  had  rnslied  to  the  ]iarl(jnr  window 
whicli  connnaTided  a  view  of  the  main  road. 
Mr.  Weston  followed  mure  leisiu-ely,  as  became 
a  man  of  intellect,  but  his  interest  in  tiie 
new  teacher  was  none  the  less  keen. 

"  Is  he  come  ?  "  he  asked,  peering  over  liis 
wife's  shoulder. 

"  Yes,  the  mail's  just  stopped,  and  'e's  got 
out.  Now  'e's  talkin'  to  Gregory- -'e's  ^ot 
'is  back  turned-  -what  a  jiiiy  'is  fnmitnre 
ain't  ere  yet !  They  said  down  at  the  store 
it  was  comin'  yesterila.y  ! '' 

"  Look,  Marier  !  "  M]-s.  Sjiindler  sud<lenly 
cNclahned  in  excited  tones,  "  1  do  believe — 
yes,  it  is  I — there's  his  things  in  Miiiison's 
cart  just  turned  the  bend  of  the  road  !  " 

"  So  there  is  1  Well,  I'm  blest !  You've 
got  sharp  eyes,  Anner  !  What  a  load,  too  ! 
Just  as  if  he  was  a  maiTied  man.  Look  1 
'e's  comin'  this  way.  Pale,  ain't  he  ?  " 

"  They  say  he's  been  ill,  and  asked  for  an 
easy  school  for  a  liit  till  he  ^^ets  strong,  dust 
look  ill  tliat  furnilnre  I  Chairs  an'  tal)les  an' 
all  sorts  !    He'll  need  a  hand  to  get  it  in  ! " 

"  Look  at  that  big  case  slopin'  off  at  the 
top.    That'll  be  an  'armonimn." 

"  A  horj^an,"  corrected  Mj's.  Spindler. 
"  It's  too  'igh  like  for  the  other." 

"Well  1  if  there  ain't  Mrs.  Pinfold  starin' 
at  'im  out  of  her  front  gate  just  as  if  she'd 
never  seen  a  man  before.  Trust  'er  for 
knowin'  what's  goiu'  on.  They  say  'is  sister's 
comin'  to  keep  house  for  'im,  but  she  ain't 
with  'im.  There,  now,  'e's  goin'  in  the  gate 
of  the  school-honse.  What  a  fine  overcoat  ! 
Tommy,  run  down  and  give  mother's  com- 
pliments an'  see  if  'e'd  like  a  kittle  i)oiIed,  oi- 
anythink  !  " 

lint  Tounny  was  too  late.  Already  Mrs. 
Pinfold  had  personally  carried  to  Mr.  Heath- 
weU  an  invitation  to  come  and  sit  over  a  cup 
of  tea  with  her,  which  he  accepted  with, 
alacrity,  and  received,  not  only  a  meal,  hut  a 
spirited  account  of  the  history  of  Edenburn 
and  its  people  since  Mrs.  Pinfold  had  first 
appeared  among  them. 

Tom  wondered  privately  whether  he,  in 
his  torn,  would  be  treated  to  tiie  same  pro- 
cess of  vivisection. 

It  was  enough  for  the  township  to  know 
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that  the  teaoiior  aiul  \m  furniture  had  arrived 
together  on  Saturday  evening  to  bring  to  his 
iissistaiice  a  wilhug  army  of  helpei-s.  With 
the  aid  of  several  men  and  their  wives,  os 


A  eiiiitli  lioy  with  a  jii^  (if  milk  in  one  liaiiil  nnd  a  dish  of 
c»Id  bacon  in  the  other." 


much  itH  [iossil)le  wa?;  done  to  get  ^\\\  Heath- 
wcU'r  house  into  order  before  Hiuuhiy. 

After  tiie  lirst  (|ua.rter  of  an  hour,  during 
whicii  ToiTi  attenijiteil  to  direct  tlie  pro- 
ceedings and  found  his  suggestions  good- 
Jiatnredly  hut  iirmly  rejected,  he  saw  'that 
his  only  course  was  implicit  and  submifisive 
obedience. 

"  Bless  you,"  Mrs.  Spindler  said,  lifting  the 
kitchen  table  from  beneatli  the  window 
(where  Tom  had  placed  it)  to  the  middle  of 
the  room,  "  tliat'l!  ne\  er  do.  You'll  make 
splashes  on  the  wall,  and  then  when  the  next 
teacher  comes  there'll  be  rows  because  the 
]:»aiut's  dirty." 

It  is  ordy  fair  to  jVIrs.  Spindler  to  remark 
that  she  was  unprejudiced,  and  that  if  in  the 


first  instance  Mr.  Ileathwell  hiid  put  tlie 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  she  would 
have  directed  its  removal  to  the  window 
because  of  the  view  it  commanded. 

Tired  and  busy  m  he  was,  'I'oni 
made  time  to  enjoy  that  same  view 
as  he  passed  Ijarkwards  and  for- 
wards. Jt  was  growing  too  dark 
to  see  the  landscajie  disLin(^tly,  but 
on  t!u'  low,  ronndc'd  hill-tops  the 
light  glowed  in  golden  patches,  inid 
in  tlu;  \-aneys  and  the  distances 
beyond  were  deep,  purple  shadows. 
The  orchards,  which  an  hour  before 
flashed  red  and  gold  and  green, 
were  now  outlined  in  sohervandyke, 
but  with  the  trim,  whitewashed 
cottages  whicli  they  embowei'ed 
tliey  stili  saggested  to  Tom's  mind 
u  world  of  refreshment  anil  ])eace. 
The  thin  tinkle  of  tiie  cow-liells 
was  softened  by  distance ;  tlie 
mellow  evening  aii-  was  like  a 
benediction. 

Mrs.  Pinfold's  sharp  voice  broke 
in  on  his  contentment.  "  Yes,  it's 
a  pretty  place,"  she  said  apin'uv- 
in gly,  noting  th e  ex pression  of 
Tom's  face.  "  It's  pretty  in  summer 
when  it's  green  and  leafy,  and  ifs 
pretty  in  winter  wiien  the  sun"s 
shinin'  on  tin!  wet  leaves.  And 
the  people's  nice.  Y'on'li  iind 
they'll  take  a  friendly  interest  in 
you." 

N'othing  could  ha\'e  been  more 
overwhelming  than  the  friendly 
interest  that  Tom's  new  friends 
did  take  in  him  and  his  belongings. 
Books,  shirts,  cooking  utensils — 
all  passed  under  critical  review, 
and  by  Monday  night  all  Edenbnrn 
knew  where  he  bought  his  liats,  and  how 
many  stojis  there  were  in  his  oi-gan.  By 
degrees  his  kindly  assistants  departed,  leaving 
Tom  in  the  midst  of  what  a.[)]ieared  to  iiini 
a  hopeless  chaos.  Only  Mi-s.  Pinfold  re- 
mained, iiitent  on  showing  him  how  to  make 
a  kettle  boil,  and  elicit  as  mncli  of  his  family 
history  as  should  serve  her  for  private  con- 
templation in  the  quiet,  wakeful  watches  of 
the  night. 

"  You've  never  boarded  alone,  I  suppose  ? " 
she  said  tentatively. 
"  No." 

"  How  lon<r  before  your  sister  comes  up  ?  " 
"A  fortnight." 

"  Been  used  to  housework— you,  I  mean  ? " 
"No."  ^  , 
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"I  sIkiiiM  lia\'e  tliim^lit  yoifd  liavo  gone 
out  to  board  till  your  sisti!i-  ooines." 

"  No,"  said  Tom  lirmly  ;  "  I  intend  to 
bach." 

Even  Mrs.  Pinfold  finally  departed,  and 
Tom  went  to  bed  feelins:^  a«  thougli  he  had 
gone  l)!ick  (iftecn  years  in  liis  life,  and  that 
maternal  influenco  still  directed  liis  actions. 

"  I  wonder  if  1  ilarc  jj:et  n])  in  the  inorTiiiifj 
until  Fin  called  !  "  he  said  to  liiins'.'lf  with  a 
fjrini  smile  as  he  dived  underneath  the 
biankeLs.  The  first  thing  he  was  conscious 
of  ou  Sunday  mdrning  was  a  \  iolent  thump- 
ing at  the  back  door. 

He  jumped  up  in  a  hniTy,  and  found  on 
the  tlireshold  a  small  boy  with  a  jug  of  milk 
in  one  hand  and  a  dish  of  cold  bacon  in  the 
other. 

"  Please,  mother  thonj^ht  you  luitrlitn't 
ha.\i:  iinythirdv  taKty  foi-  brealvfast."  lie 
explaiiu.'d,  aiul  then  depai'teit  hastily,  havin^t; 
no  f^reat  opinion  of  the  teiidei"  mercies  of 
teixehers. 

Mr.  lleathwell  received  five  invitations  to 
dinner  and  three  to  tea,  one  of  which  in 
each  case  he  accepted. 

It  was  at  the  tea-table  of  Mrs.  Watson 
tliat  he  met  Miss 
Dennis,  the  teacher 
from  Naraiiilla.  SIk; 
was  a  "[}leasant,  laily- 
like  sjirl,  and  he 
would  have  enjoyed 
her  society  more  had 
it  not  lieeii  that  tlie 
host  Mitiii  hosti;ss 
considered  it  their 
duty  to  keep  the 
conversation  run- 
ning on  scholastic 
lines.  Much  infor- 
mation wjis  forth- 
coming as  to  tln^ 
relative  merits  of  the 
Lwo  schools,  the 
number  of  cliildreii 
in  each,  and  the  ])ar- 
ticular  <;ifts  and 
graces  required  by 
the  respective  teacli- 
ers  in  the  two  town- 
ships, until  between 
Miss  Dennis  and 
Tom  there  sprang 
up  a  sympatliy  {is  of 

hunted  animals,  wlio  are,  nevertlieless,  aware 
that  the  pursuei's  ha.ve  no  evil  intentions 
toward  the  quan-y. 

"  You  two'il  soon  be  fine  good  friends," 


Mrs.  Watson  said  reassiningly.  "  You"li  be 
comparin'  schools  and  lendin'  each  other 
books  and  all  sorte." 

"  I  offer  Miss  Dennis  the  loan  of  my 
library  on  the  spot,"  said  Tom,  taking  up 
the  challenge.  "  Ferliaps  yon  ini^dit  care  to 
see  some  of  the  magazines,"  he  added,  turning 
to  her.  "  I  take  several,  and  shonld  be  very 
luippy  to  lend  them  to  you  if  you  like." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said  grate- 
f'lUy. 

When  Miss  Dennis  departed  for  Naranilla 
tliat  evening  she  carried  with  her  a  goodly 
roll  of  recejit  magazines,  witii  a  promise  of 
more  when  she  had  finished  tliose. 

"  So  you  saw  Miss  Dennis  last  night  ? " 
Mrs.  Pirtfold  took  occasion  bo  remark  when 
she  came  in  between  school  hours  on  Monday 
to  see  if  Mr.  Heatliwell  iiad  supplied  liim- 
self  with  hotter — her  own  nianufiicture  of 
that  coirnnodity  being  an  arliele  wliich  she 
Wiis  dedirons  of  placing  on  tiie  market. 

"Yes." 

"  And  what  did  you  tiiink  of  licr  ?  " 

Tom  shied  a  little  at  the  very  direct 
question.  "  I  only  saw  her  for  Indf  an 
hour." 


"Tom  was  Burpri';ed  to  find  that  his  appetite  had  not  utterly  (iesftrteil  him." 

'"i'ltat  was  loni;  ennngh  to  kiiow.    I  t-ook 
ynur  measnre  in  ti\'e  mitinies." 

"  Probably,"  said    Tom    calmly.      "  lint 
Miss  Dennis,  having  h\^d.  near  J|is  neijih- 
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bourliood  for  four  years,  has  had  oppor- 
tunities of  growth  and  developincTit  that  an 
unkindly  Providence  lia.s  denied  me." 

Mrs.  Pinfold  looked  up  at  hini  sideways. 
She  was  not  quite  sure  how  to  take  this 
.remark. 

"  AVe  all  like  yon,"  she  said  in  amollifyin<f 
fcone.  *'  1  says  to  Mi's.  Watson,  '  There's 
grit  and  goodness  in  that  yoiuig  feliar, 
though  yon  can't  drive  'ini.'  Thcin  was  my 
very  words.  And  I  hope,"  she  added,  as  a 
sort  of  benediction,  "that  there'll  be  the 
same  nice  feelin'  between  yon  and  Edenburn 
as  there  is  between  Miss  ]>euuis  and 
Naraniila." 

"  I  hope  80,  too,"  said  Tom. 

Havini^  by  some  occult  means  di^^ciivei'ed 
that  he  was  bntterless,  Mrs.  Pinfold  proceeded 
to  remove  one  pound  from  her  basket  to  a 
plate  wliich  slie  reached  from  the  dressei'. 
remarking,  "  There  you  are,  sir  ;  it's  one  and 
sis  the  pound,  as  good  butter  as  youll  find 
in  the  country  ;  and  p:i.y  me  when  you  like. 
And  as  for  Miss  Dennis,  as  I  was  speakin' 
of,  she's  the  friend  of  all  and  the  enemy  o' 
none.  She's  had  her  trials,  too,  poor  thing  I 
She  buried  her  mother  seven  year  ago,  and 
her  father  the  year  before  that,  and  her 
sister  went  off  with  a  young  i'ellar  as  hadu't 
a  penny  to  his  name.  She's  keepin'  a  brother 
at  college  out  of  her  earniu's." 

"  Miss  Dennis  iuust  be  a  very  communica- 
tive young  woman,"  said  Tom,  speaking  his 
thoughts  aloud. 

"  Lor',  no  I "  said  Mrs.  Pinfold  placidly. 
"  I  just  catch  a  'int  here  and  a  'int  there, 
and  then  make  it  up  bke  a  book." 

Tom  wondered  how  many  such  contribu- 
tions to  Mrrt.  Pinfold's  literary  skill  he  li-id 
made,  as  he  watched  her  plaid  shawl  retreat- 
ing through  the  gate. 

By  Monday  night  he  was  thoroughly  tired 
out.  On  Tuesday  he  was  aching  all  over. 
On  "Wednesday  his  head  throbbed  so  badly 
that  he  could  hardly  bear  to  hear  the 
children's  voices  in  school.  By  the  end  of 
another  two  days  he  knew  that  he  was  in  the 
clutches  of  influenza.  AH  day  Saturday  lie 
lay  on  the  couch  in  his  little  sitting-room 
and  grumbled  at  tlie  world  in  general. 

Mrs.  Pinfold  was  too  busy  to  visit  him, 
and  as  no  one  guessed  flow  ill  he  felt,  be  was 
left  to  his  own  diversions.  By  .six  o'clock  he 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  life  was 
not  worth  living.  His  head  was  burning, 
the  rest  of  his  body  seemed  cold,  his  eider- 
down he  scorned  as  a  thing  of  great  pre- 
tensions but  of  no  warmth  or  substance. 
He  vi^as  feeling  lonely,  but  he  dreaded 


intensely  the  idea  of  the  ubiquitous  Mrs. 

PififoJd  ministering  to  his  necessities.  He 
wondered  why  he  had  ever  dreamed  of 
Edenburn  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  rest. 

.lust  as  Tom  reached  this  stage  of  his 
refiections  there  was  a  light  tap  at  tlie  doiir, 

"  Come  ill,"  he  said,  trying  with  marked 
non-success  not  to  speak  irritably. 

There  was  lu)  immediate  response.  Pre- 
sently the  knock  was  repeated  more  boldly. 

"  Come  in^''  he  repeated  with  an  omphsisis 
dne  to  the  pains  of  influenza. 

The  door  was  opened  at  once,  and  Tom 
shut  his  eyes  to  keep  out  the  %'ision  of  Mrs. 
Pinfold  and  her  familiar  plaid  shawl.  Tlis 
nerves,  in  a  state  of  high  tension,  were 
wailing  for  her  shrill  soprano  to  vibrate 
through  liis  brain. 

There  was  a  silence  of  two  or  three 
moments.  Then  a  voice— young,  strong, 
sympathtitic  —said,  "  Excuse  me,  I  fear  I  am 
intrudiuf^." 

Tom  opened  his  eyes  quickly  and  sat 
straight  up,  sending  the  eiderdown  to  the 
foot  of  the  conch  with  a  vigorous  kick  as  he 
recognised  in  his  visitor  the  friend  of  all  and 
the  enemy  o'  none.  She  had  come  to  change 
her  magazines. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  rising.  "  I 
thought  it  was  my — Mrs.  Pinfold." 

But  as  he  spoke  the  floor  appeared  to  be 
undergoing  a  sudden  upheaval,  and  he  put 
out  an  uncertain  hand  to  steady  himself.  It 
came  in  contact  with  Miss  Dennis's  firm, 
young  shoulder.  All  her  womanly  instinct 
had  risen  to  his  aid. 

"  You  are  ill,"  she  said  gently,  "  you  must 
lie  down  again  :  ne\'er  mind  me.  How  hot 
yon  are  !    Is  no  one  Tinrsing  yon  ?  " 

Tom  sank  back  among  the  cushions  with 
a  sigh  of  mingled  pain  and  relief. 

"  Have  you  had  any  tea,  Mr.  Heath- 
well  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Nor  dinner  ? " 
no." 

"  I  think  I  had  better  call  someone  in." 

"  Xo,"  came  in  fierce  tones  from  the  couch, 
"  1  won't  have  any  of  those  pottering  women 
about."  Then  he  got  on  to  his  feet  again. 
"  Excuse  me.  Miss  Dennis—" 

"  Lie  down  again  or  I  shall  exc\ise  nothing." 
she  said  authoritati\'ely.  Then  she  added  in 
a  meeker  tone,  "  You  are  sure  you  won't  let 
me  bring  a  neighbour  in — Mra.  Watson,, 
or—  ?  " 

*'  Quite  sure,  thanks." 

"You  wouldn't — perhajw  you  would — let 
me  make  you  a  H^Jle  tg^/CQQg[^ 


J//.'.  nh:Ari[\VEij:s  (ivkhcoat. 


Toin  lonkoil  II])  ut  the  lionest,  fruckltd 
fact..'  ;  tilt:  lii'iH,  well-iiionkled  (^liiii,  thuBtx;jidy 
u;rt;v  ej'L'ri  hciR'atli  tlic  wliite  foi'eheml ;  and 
lif'ti  tonk  oil  II  hi'i.i^liler  iisprct.. 

"i'liii  are  iri'iiii'iHlmisly  kind,  hni  I  coiildn't 
tliiiik  III'  linLlieriii,^'  ymi,'"  wiid  raUi(.-r 
w  isLi'iilfy. 

" Thank  y^ii  so  mucli  for  the  permission," 
Miss  Ihtaitis  ^:;iid, 
nufasteninji'  iier 
{llovea.  "  Will  you 
iwik  me  to  fctike  off 
my  liat  ?  " 

Tom  smiled,  and 
CEUifilit  ;in  answei- 
inij;  ^deani  in  liis 
\i.'^it.or's  eyes,  ffe 
l.ie<can  to  t'eiii  that 
Ills  physical  dis- 
eomfort  was  not 
tlie  ouly  goal  for 
liis  thoughts. 

"  I  Ree  you  have 
the  remiiins  of  a 
fire,"  Mi^  Demiis 
said.  "  That  kettle 
sliall  boil  in  five 
minntts." 

Totn  watehed 
her  admiringly  as 
slie dived  as  tiioiiuh 
by  instiiiel  into 
certiiin  cupboards 
and  brouf^ht  forth 
cnjK  and  saucers 
and  other  acces- 
sories to  a  com- 
fortiible  meal. 

"  [' V  e  <,'o  t  a 
beastly  irold,  or  i 
\V(.iul(ln't  Wo  iierc 
and  see  yon  wait- 
iiifj;  ou  me  like 
this,"  he  said  pres- 
ently, in  a  tone 
of  hypocritical  re- 
gret. 

"Influenza,  I 
tliiiik,  from  your 
symptoms.  I'm  so 
sorry  to  trouble 
teiipot  ?  " 

'■  In  tile  liottoni  di'awer." 

ifiss  Dennis  discoverei!  it.  tln;re  anions'  an 
assortment  of  tea-towels  and  dusters. 

"  Why  do  yon  keep  it  iu  tiie  liottoni 
drawer!'"  Miss  Dennis  ini|uired  presuiitiv  as 
slie  skilfully  directed  the  coui'se  of  a  ])oac;hed 
egg  on  to  the  middle  of  the  bnttered  toast. 


"  Every  other  place  seemed  fidl,*'  said 
Tom  meekly.    "  I  wanted  to  write  on  this 

taiile  heCiUise  it  was  wai'iaer  lu  re,  so  I  cleared 
all  tlie  thing's  oil  at.  one  swerp." 

■'And  then  you  tf'aeh  liyLneiiic  iiouse- 
kee]'iiig  Id  your  scholars  cleitnliness,  and 
veiitilaLion,  and  so  on  ? 

"  l*(»oh  1 said  Tom,  "'no  household  could 


vou,    Imt  where's 


,.,■4 

It'-s  awfully  sliiililiy,  I  kiunv,'  'rnin  bc^im."' 

the      be  conducted  on  the  I'aiicy  lines  laid  down  in 
tlu^  scliool  books.    A  week's  experience  has 
tauirht  me  that." 
■M)li!" 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Tom,  spi'eading  himself, 
so  to  sjieak,  '■  liuiiian  nat\ire  is  not  |)!-one  to 
aim  tiio  liigli,  so  t!ie  ideals  ha\'e  to  he  skied 
in  order  to  make  it  ruaeh  uii  Jf  high  as 
iwssible.    Take,H'Si?d  l-Mtkta^f^^ea  thiit 
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all  cooking  utensils  should  be  tliorougiily 
cleansed  after  usin^.  Yesterday  morning  I 
spent  twenty  minutes  trying  to  scrape  out  a 
porridge  S!iuce})aii,  and  then  I  had  to  shove 
the  thing  imrkir  the  first  curtsiiu  I  came 
across  witlunit  haishin^  it,  or  else  every 
youngster  in  the  school  would  have  seen  my 
struggles  aurl  made  copy  of  them." 

'*  1  woTidered  why  you  kept  saucepans 
among  your  boots." 

"  That  is  not  the  point,"  said  Tom 
severely. 

"  No  ?    A  Mttle  water  left  to  soak  in  yonr 


"  'I  see  this  little  kerchief  stickin'  out  of 
the  pnckct.' '' 

pan  would  Itavo  saved  you  any  trouble,  or 
the  addition  of  conuuou  soda  would  liave 
simplified  matters  still  more.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  scientific  housekeeping." 

"  Score,"  said  Tom,  so  quietly  and  with 
such  a  chastened  air  that  Miss  Dennis's 
bright  eyes  flashed  a  look  of  wonder  that  he 
should  give  in  so  readily.  In  truth,  he  was 
thinking  what  a  sense  of  home  and  refresh- 
ment Miss  Dennis  had  brought  with  her. 
Whetlicf  slie  scolded  or  scoffed,  or  agreed 
with  him,  it  wii.s  all  one  ;  her  very  presence 
gave  him  a  keen  sense  of  pleasure. 

Tom  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  appetite 


had  not  utterly  deserttKi  him.  With  his  now 
friend  sitting  oppiisiLe  and  talking  to  him  in 
her  full,  clear  voice,  he  certainly  did  ample 
justice  to  the  dainty  fare  she  put  before  him. 
After  tea  she  retired  to  the  kitchen,  from 
whence  Tom  could  hear  the  clatter  of  china 
and  other  noises  proceeding  from  her  efforts 
to  reduce  the  cliaos  by  means  of  a  sweeping- 
brush  Jind  a  little  feriiiniiie  maiiugeiueiit. 
It  was  raining  when  slie  came  back  to  the 
sitting-room. 

"I'm  afraid  you'll  get  wet,"  said  Tom 
ruefully. 

"  Oh,  never  mind ;  ray  pony's  head  M  ill 
be  turned  homewards,  and  we  shall  bowl 
along  at  a  good  rate." 

"  But  you  have  no  coat." 

"No,"  said  Miss  Dennis,  and  went  off  to 
iwcomplisb  Ovher  necessary  reforms  in  the 
teacher's  house.  Wlien  slie  had  finished  the 
rain  was  pouring  down  heavily. 

"  Couldn't  you  stop  somewhere  in  the 
township  all  night  ? "  Tom  asked,  as  lie 
regretfully  watched  her  putting  on  her  hat. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  There  is  a  fire 
burning  in  yonr  bedroom.  You  will  go  to 
bed  at  once,  won't  you  ? " 

"Thank  you,  I  will,"  he  said  \  eLy  quietly. 

Miss  Dennis  wondered  if  he  thought  her 
too  interfering. 

"  I  couldn't  let  you  go  from  this  room 
into  a  cold  one,"  she  said  apologetically. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  tluuik  you  enough. 
You  will  have  to  put  on  my  overcoat.  [ 
ihink  it  is  hanging  in  tiie  far  corner." 

"  From  what  I  know  of  your  methods,  I 
should  expect  to  find  it  in  the  wood  box." 

"  I  am  proud  that  you  credit  me  with 
having  any  method  at  all.  Isn't  the  thing 
hanging  there  ?  " 

"  Y— es  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall 
need  it,"  she  said  doubtfully.  But  as  she 
spoke  she  remendjered  her  mother's  warning 
words,  "  ity  dear,  take  care  of  your  chest ; 
think  of  your  poor  father'." 

"  It's  awfully  shabby,  I  know,"  Tom 
began. 

"It  isn't  that,"  Miss  Dennis  said  slowly. 
"  I  am  wondering  how  I  should  get  it  back 
to  you  quickly,  for  you  will  need  ic." 

"Send  it  down  by  one  of  the  school 
children." 

"  And  have  all  Edenhurn  and  Naranilla 
on  the  qui  tnm .' "  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
short,  nervous  laugh.  Then  she  wished  that 
she  had  not  spokeii. 

Tom  half  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
looked  into  her  face.        ^  . 

"Would  you  miHd^fib^BjuiiSb^Qfeasked. 
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"  Yes/' 

"1  didn't  think  you  were  that  sort  of  girl," 
he  said,  sinking  back  with  a  disappointed  air. 

"  I  am  the  sort  of  girl  who,  being  a  public 
servant,  haa  no  right  to  lay  herself  open  to 
criticism  in  her  private  capacity.  And  it 
has  been  to-night — well,  a  little  irregular, 
you  know." 

"  It's  l>een  awfully  jolly." 

"  Irregular  things  frequently  are." 

"You'll  have  to  tiike  tiie  overi'oat,  and 
don't  liotber  about  returning  it  iu  a  liurry." 

She  waw  ready  at  last,  bnttotiod  u]>  to  the 
throat  iu  Tom's  stout  tiiveniess,  her  wliite 
silk  handkerciiief  tied  around  lier  neek,  and 
a  liiuidie  of  magazines  under  lier  arm. 

"I'll  bring  these  back  in  a  week,"  she 
said. 

"  But  I  sha'ii't  have  the  influenza  then," 
Tom  answered,  with  a  rueful  countenance, 
"and  then  you  won't  stop  to  tea." 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  she  said,  smiling. 

Then  she  departed,  and  Tom  was  again 
left  to  his  own  reflections.  But  now  they 
were  altogether  jileasant.  He  no  longer 
regarded  life  as  a  burden,  but  rather  desired 
a 'Speedy  recovery,  that  he  might  further  his 
acquaintance  witli  the  Naranilla  teacher. 

Miss  Dennis  di'ove  home  in  the  rain 
feeling  decidedly  damp,  but  conscious  of  an 
elation  which  rarely  accompanied  her  acts  of 
kindness. 

Before  she  went  to  bed  she  hung  the 
drippiiig  overcoat  before  the  kitchen  fire. 
"Wiieii  slie  awoke  late  the  next  nioruing,  she 
lieard  lier  little  cousin  Myra,  who  stayed 
with  Iier  for  company,  enterfcaiiiing  someone 
in  the  kitchen.  She  drctsw^l  hurriedly  and 
want  out.  It  was  Mrs.  Southern,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  gossi})S  of  Naranilla. 

"  Well,  now,"  the  visitor  said  meaningly, 
pointing  her  forefinger  at  Tom's  inverness, 
"who'd  have  thought  of  seein'  that  in  your 
kitchen !  Mr.  HeathweU's,  too,  as  sure  as 
I'm  Jane  Southern  !  " 

Miss  Dennis  concluded  that  direct  honesty 
was  the  best  course. 

"  I  called  at  Mr.  HeathweU's  last  night 
for  some  books  which  he  had  promised  to 
lend  me,  and  the  rain  coming  on  unex])ectedly, 
I  was  glad  to  accept  the  offer  of  his  over- 
coat. I  am  wondering  how  I  can  send  it 
back  to  him  quickly." 

"  Well,  now,  how  lucky  !  I'm  goiu'  down 
to  my -married  daughter's  for  the  day,  and 
Mrs.  Pinfold's  goin'  to  be  there  after  chapel. 
phe'U  have  her  spring  cart,  and  can  take 
It  on  quite  easy.    Any  m^aage  ?  " 


Miss  Dermis  accepted  her  fate  with  out- 
ward cheerfulness.  The  coat  was  wrapped 
up  rather  insecurely  in  an  old  newspaper,  the 
strongest  covering  which  the  teacher's  modest 
dwelling  furnished  at  that  moment,  and  Mrs. 
Southern  set  off  with  it,  feeling  that  the  day 
had  commenced  propitiously. 

When  Mr.  HeathweU's  attack  of  influenza 
pa^ed  off  he  took  an  early  o]i]:oi  tunity 
of  calling  upon  Miss  Demiis  and  thanking 
lier  for  liei'  kindly  mini^^ti'atinns.  This 
visit  was  the  preeiu'sor  oi  many  ctheis, 
and  Tom,  being  a  cautious  ami  withal 
clever  young  man,  so  arranged  them  that 
even  the  keenest  intellects  in  the  two 
townshijis  should  hu\e  little  or  no  evidence 
from  which  to  draw  their  intelligent 
inferences. 

He  knew  that  the  incident  of  the  overcoat 
had  entered  every  cottage,  with  various 
adornments  and  enlargements,  but  he  deter- 
mined that  the  interest  should  not  be  aug- 
mented by  anything  further  on  \m  part.  It 
was  six  months  after  tlieir  impromiitu  tea  that 
Miss  Deiniis  became  "Nell"  to  Mr.  Tom 
Heatliwell.  The  next  morning  Tom  way- 
laid Mrs.  Billfold  in  the  street  and  told  her 
of  his  engagement.  He  was  enjoying  the 
satisfactioii  which  human  nature  feels  at 
having  sprung  a  surprise  on  an  interested 
and  sympathetic  community. 

Mrs.  Pinfold  made  a  movement  with  her 
left  eyelid  which  with  the  slightest  degenera- 
tion would  have  become  a  wink.  "  You 
don't  suppose  that's  news  to  us,  do  you,  Mr. 
1-leathwell  ?  "  she  said  placidly.  "  We've 
only  been  waitin'."  Then  she  drew  from  her 
pocket  a  small  paper  parcel,  and,  removing 
the  wrappings,  disjilayed  Nell's  little  white 
silk  handkeit:iHef.  "You  don't  keep  Eden- 
bnm  and  Naranilla  in  the  dark,"  she  con- 
tinued composedly.  '*  It  kikes  a  cleverer 
man  than  you  to  do  that,  though  you  do 
bring  the  children  on  soniethink  wondeifuL 
When  Mrs.  Southern  give  me  that  coat  of 
yours  to  bring  home,  and  the  ])aper  bein' 
tore  off,  I  see  this  little  kerchief  stickin'  out 
of  the  pocket,  I  sjiys  to  myself,  'She's  had 
that  tied  round  her  neck —  I  can  tell  that  by 
the  creases  -  and  she's  put  it  there  nnecn- 
scious  like,  and  she  wouldn't  luu'e  it  go  on  to 
him  for  worlds,  and  she'd  feel  oncomfortable 
if  I  was  to  give  it  back  to  lier.'  So  I  just 
put  it  away  private  till  the  time  come  for  me 
to  speak  of  it,  and  there  it  is,  sir.  And  Jane 
Southern  can  bear  me  witness  that  when  I 
see  it  I  says  to  her,  *  Jane,'  I  says,  '  thereV  a 
weddin'  in  that  ov^rc«^tj^j)@^5P.l^ 
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A  VISIT  TO  WHALE  ISLAND,  PORTSMOUTH. 
By  Aechibalb  S.  Htjrd. 
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WHAT  Shocbnryiiess  is  to  the  Army, 
Whale  Islaiid,  ill  Toii^^nioutli  Har- 
boui',  iw  to  the  liriti^li  Xavy,  witii 
tlii^i  (lid'ereiicr,  that  the  AdiniralLy  aetiiaily 
made  Whale  Islaial  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  the 
largest  naval  gimiiery  establishment  in  the 
world,  where  all  the  offieei-s  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  seamen  gunners  of  the 
Navy  are  traiTicd  in  the  science  of  guns, 
large  anil  small.  There  are  two  other  naval 
giniiicry  schools  -  n.]\l.S.  Ci'inhyvlfii'  at 
1  *e\-oM  purU  iuul  a  shore  establishment  at 
Slieei'iiess  ;  but  neither  of  these  schools  is  as 
inipoTta.iic  as  that,  at  Tortsmonth. 

'I'liere  are  many  enrious  points  abont  this 
i^^land.  It  supplies  an  answer  to  the  enigma, 
^Vhen  is  an  ishmd  not  an  island?  From 
begniiiiisg  to  end  the  official  Navy  List  may 
be  searched,  and  no  mention  will  be  found 
of  Whale  Island,  for  the  reason  that  o!Ti<:iatIy 
it  is  not  an  island,  but  one  of  lur  ]\lajestv's 
ship8._  It  is  known  a.s  ]1.M.S.  Rnrlleul,  and 
the  lives  of  the  Tiaval  officers  and  men 
eunfonn  in  every  detail  to  that  which  they 
wonid  lead  on  u  warsliip.  This  is  one  of 
those  eni)hnisnis   which  are  dear  to  the 


(ifficial  mind,  and  of  whi(^h  the  Xavy  can 
boast  not  a  few.  Tradition  enacts  that 
officers  and  sailors  shall  be  trained  In  ships, 
so  that  they  may  become  uccnstonied  to  sea 
life  ;  convenience  enacts  that  they  shall  be 
trained  ashore.  When  the  Admiralty  aban- 
don tradition  to  convenience,  tliey  refuse 
to  recognise  their  heterodoxy,  and  tlins  on 
approaching  Whale  Ishmd  from  I'ortsnionth, 
tin;  legt-iid  "  H.M.S.  H.mlh-nt,'"  worked  in 
white  hint  stones  on  the  greensward  liasik, 
con\-inees  oni;  that  tliis  so-(^alled  island  is 
really  a.  warship.  1-int  one's  I'eason  totters 
when  one  sees  that  this  sliip  is  at  low  water 
approached  from  Portsmouth  along  a  cause- 
way. One  is  fain  to  give  up  the  attempt  to 
unravel  the  many  contradictions  in  terms 
which  surround  this  island  which  is  not  an 
island. 

When  war  rf^w.s'  break  out,  then  we  shall 
begin  to  understand  what  a  vei'y  important 
person  is  the  "man  behind  the  gnn  -more 
iin]K>rbnit  almost  than  anything  or  a.nyone 
else.  It  W(Mild  !)(■  an  eilni-atinn  to  most 
civilians  to  visit  AVhule  Isifiud,  in  i  Ports- 
mouth Harbour,  thiBsffliihjelttiJ0fl)^lfiticle. 
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I'lte  history  of  this  is!;uid  siqiplies  cx- 
plauatiou  of  the  circumstatioes  under  which 
it  has  come  to  be  officially  desiguated  a 
Bhip.  Fifty  years  —  for  how  many 
hundred  years  before  history  dora  not  state 
— tliere  w;ts  a  small  island  in  Portsmouth 
Harbonr,  utiilor  the  shiidow  of  Porchester 
Cbnrch,  and  below  the  hJnff  now  mai'ked 
on  tlie  maps  "  lAirt  lirockliurst."  Jt  was 
qnitL'  an  iiisignificiint  island,  ,showin<^  s(.inie 
resemblaii(;e  to  Uiu  slia]>o  of  a  wliale  ;  hence 
its  name.  As  this  portion  of  the  harbour 
was  shallow — iti  faofc,  at  low  water  a  mere 
stretch  of  mud  with  channels  hero  and 
there— the  island  did  not  interfere  with 
the  navigation  of  the  Queen's  ships,  and 
it3  existence  was  ignored.   About  the  middle 


II.M.H.  "  VICTOItY." 

of  the  century  tlic  expansion  of  Portsmouth 
— vvbicb  was  to  reiidei'  it  in  our  time  the 
greatest  naval  arsenal  in  the  world — was 
comineneed.  When  tlie  naval  auLlioritios  had 
decided  that  more  basins  and  iloeks  sbonjil  be 
dug  out,  the  question  arose,  Wliat  shall  be 
done  with  all  the  displaced  soil  and  sludge  ? 
A  decision  of  some  kind  had  to  be  made 
before  the  work  of  developing  Portsmouth 
Dockyard  could  be  proceeded  with  ;  so  as  a 
temporaiy  measure  it  was  directed  that  as 
the  armies  of  convicts  dug  out  tlic  basins 
and  docks,  they  should  deposit  tlie  soil  on 
poor  despised  AVbale  Island.  8oou  the 
original  island  quite  disappeared  under  tlie 
hundreds  of  tons  of  mud  and  clay,  and  yea.r 
by  year,  as  the  accommodation  for  her 
Majesty's  ships  in  the  Dixikyard  was  increased, 


the  size  of  the  island  grew,  until  the  broad 
expanse  of  nmd-land  suggested  to  someone 
that  it  might  eventually  be  of  service.  Then 
a  change  was  made.  As  further  tons  of  mud 
were  laid  round  its  sides,  layers  of  chalk  were 
deposited,  and  thus  the  banks  of  the  island 
hecame  firm. 

In  the  ])roce&s  of  time  tlic  existence  of 
this  almost  circiilar  tract  worried  the  naval 
authorities,  and  at  last  it  was  decided  tliat 
the  officers  and  seamen  in  the  gunnery  ship 
Kiretif'iif,  already  overcrowded,  should  car^ 
out  some  of  their  drills  ashore,  and  a  gunner 
was  told  ojf  to  act  us  guardian  of  the  island, 
which  for  the  first  time  in  its  uneventful 
iiistory  began  to  attract  attention.  Blue- 
jackets busied  themselves  with  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  a  house 
for  the  use  of  this 
guTuier  rose  from 
titc  centre  of  the 
island,  and  was 
promptly  nicknamed 
"The  House  that 
Jack  Built."  By 
this  name  it  is  still 
remembered.  Resi- 
dents of  Portsmouth 
tell  many  anecdotes 
of  tlie  kings  of 
Wluile  island,  as 
successive  guardians 
were  labelled,  and 
of  tiie  merry  parties 
tliat  were  wont  to 
indulge  in  the  sport 
of  rabbit-hunting  at 
their  invitation. 

Step  by  step 
Whale  Island  de- 
veloped from  a  mere 
exercise  <^romid  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  Gunnery  School.  It  was  a  great  anil 
radical  change  for  the  Admiralty  to  sanction 
t!ie  removal  of  the  scliool  from  the  E.m'lli>iit 
to  this  shore  establishmeut,  but  the  old 
wouden  wall  had  seen  its  best  days,  and  was 
not  suited  to  instructional  pur})oses. 

Since  18;-S0,  when  the  74-gun  ship  .Exccllanf, 
so  intimately  associated  with  the  naval 
exploits  of  Kelsou  and  OoUingwood,  was 
a])propriated  '*  for  the  exercise  of  the  great 
guns,"  as  an  old  chronicler  tells  us,  until 
]8!)1,  officers  and  seamen  leai'iit  their  gunnery 
afloat.  When  one  K.irt'l!>'!'il  became  too  old 
slic  Wtis  replaced  ;  and  when,  eight  years  ago, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  gunnery  school  should 
be  removed  to  AVIiaie  Island,  the  last  of  the 
long  line  of  famous  wctoden  %\\\m  vYhich  harl 
Hosted  by  dOOgle 


rm:  greatest  mval  gunnery  school  in  the  world.  2iy 


llii!  luiiiu'  (if  F.n-1'Ui-nl  was  tnwcil 
to  iiii  alien  ])(ii't  i>>  Im  broken  up  hy  iier 
foroif^ii  pu;-chuH('i's.    It.  was  a  ship  of  note. 
Slie  was  ori-^iiiiilly  known 
as  tlie  Quccti  C/mi'lo/lc,  and  ' 
on  one  of  the  buildinjifs  at 
Wliale  Island  the   fif^ure-  ; 
liciid  is  still  preficrved  :  it 
conHists  of   a  well  t^irved  ' 
l)iisi    III'    l.lie    <:nTif;ort  uT 
(U-i>r'^i'.   Hi.     In    ink;  Uie 

siibsnpunitiy  n;inR'<l  tlie 

Hrrplh'ill,  tlie    till,^-  of 

Lord    i'lMUdnUi    wlien  lie 
hmn  hai'iled   A  lii'iers  and 
oblijriid  the  Hi'v  release 
over  one  tliorisand  ( 'liristiau 
ekves.      Round    tliis  old 
im-gun  ship  clniif^  many 
stii-rinf^  niemori(«,  and  not 
a  few  rei^retted   that  she 
slmiild  pass  into  tlie  lianils 
of    foreii^n  sliip-lireakers 
after    so    jnany   years  of 
s]4('ni!i(l  ser\i(x.     T!iere  was  a.  sentiment 
afioni    (.!ie    old    wnddcn    walls -- now  fast 
diitiiifishinjf    in    number-- -tliat    the  steel 
vesKcls  of  to-day,  with  all  their  conipli(-ated 
inaehinery,  powerful  ^uns  and  ji;rea.t  speed, 
€an  never  possess.    In  place  of  tliis  ^raud 
old  throc-deektii'j  the  name  Excellmt  is  now 
borne  by  a  little  gunboat,  wliich,  with  nine 
other  l)oat«  of  somewhat  similar  type,  is  used 
for  lirin<j;  practice  by  the  officers  and  men  at 


coTiiprises  about  a  thonsand  otheers  and  men, 
who  are  housed  in  a  series  of  buildings  which, 
among  (Tovernment  structures,  are  probably 
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lialf  Is]  111(1.    ft  is  this  diminutive  gun- 
bo;it  which  lends  its  name  to  Whab  Island. 
Tn-day  th(!  iinjmlatiou  <if  Wliale  Islaud 


OVt'ICKltS    QUA KT KISS  AT  tt'IlAl.K  IS1,AN1>. 

uiieipialled    in    dcsii,ni    and  consti'ncrioii. 
'i'liey  are  of  red  brick,  with  st^one  farini^s, 
and  their  e.'i.ecllencc  gives  jioint  to  two  jokes 
that  are  eun-eut  in  the  nei^diliouring  ]ia\'al 
town.    In  one  case  a  Royal  Engineer  ofH(;er 
designed  infantry  barracks  witliout  making 
any  armngements  for  a  staircase ;  and  the 
other  has  to  do  with  the  plans  of  the  Gosport 
barriicks.    Thoy  were  being  prepared  simul- 
taneously with  those  of  some  barracks  for 
IndiiL    Under  the  jii'essure 
of  so  nnicli  work  the  Royal 
J*]nginecrs   dejiartnient  lost 
its  liead,  with  the  result  tliat 
the  low,  single-storey  Imiid- 
ings  which   were  intended 
for  India  wci-e   erected  at 
(■os]>ort.     It  may  be  said 
that    siieii   a   tale   is  im- 
probable; but  thei-eai'e  these 
barracks — long  rows  of  un- 
Enghsh   looking  buildings 
spread  out  over  sicres  of  the 
gro n nil  at   (I oK]iort  —  to 
justify  this  digi-essioti. 

it  is  {}x\\\  iuiinaii  to  enjoy 
a  story  of  which  some  {!o\'- 
erniiK'nt,  oilicial  is  the  butt, 
and  this  must  lie  an  excuse 
fiir  another  tale  that  hangs 
on  tiie  enigma  already  men- 
tioned, "When  is  an  island  nut  an  island  ? 
Oflicers  of  her  Majesty's/sllhs  Jiajlup  duty 
on  the  wines  tlie^^^  MtoiV'MVdiSnW  when 
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the  AdinivulLy  liiid  it  down  thai  Wiude  It^land 
was  not  ail  island --ahhuu^^b,  aa  wo  wore 
taught  ;it  school,  it  is  "a  pioot!  of  laud 
entirely  surrounded  liy  water  "-  --but  was  to 
be  regarded  n,s  a  warsliiji,  au  interesting 
diseiisskm  a.rose  with  the  Customs  autlK)rities. 
'riiey  lacked  all  iniagiuatiuu,  and,  despite  the 
ikbel  on  the  greeuswai'd  in  white  flint  stones 
"H.M.S.  ExcellenV —  thBj  pei-sisted  in 
claiming  that  the  officers  should  pay  duty 
on  theii'  wines,  as  is  done  at  all  other  shore 
esLablishinc-nts.  llenee  it  liappeus  that  the 
wines  drunk  by  the  olHeersof  H..\[.S.  Ej-rrUenl 
are  dearer  liy  a  coTisiderable  sum  than  those 
which  refresli  the  inner  man  of  the  tiiousauds 
of  officers  of  siups  which  plough  the  main  or 
are  lashed  to  a  quay  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  as  are  tlie  depot  ships  in  Portsmouth 
Dockyard. 

In  spite  of  the  hard-heaitediiess  aud  want 
of  imagina- 
tion dis- 
played by 

t!ie  Customs  "  v  -  . 
officials,  the 
lives  of  the 
officers  who 
r  e  s  i  d  t.1  a  t 
Whalu  Island 
are  quite 
pleasant. 
Their  quar- 
ters occupy 
the  centre  of 
the  island, 
with  an  ini- 
liroken  view 
0  \'  e  r    t  ii  c 

twelve  acres  of  level  and  well  turfed  gronnd 
which  i;oinp)'ise-'  what  is  eupliemistically  styled 
a  iannnie  '  drill-ground,  Imt  in  reality  forms 
the  largest  crieki^L  ground  in  England. 
There  is  au  apoei'vphal  tale  of  a  nierchaut 
officer  who  cycles  on  his  ship  wheu  the  sea 
ia  smooth ;  but  picture  what  is  officially 
known  as  a  wai-sliip  with  a  cricket  ground  of 
twelve  acres  :  tennis  courts  that  can  be 
flooded  in  winter  for  skating  ;  a  bicycle  track, 
a  splendid  (-indrr  swee]) :  a  racquet  court, 
(piite  au  imposing  building  in  solitai'v 
graudenr :  a  bowling  alley  and  a  pistol 
gallery  ;  a  large  gymnasium  and  a  winter 
drill-ground  that  is  capidih^  of  being  utilised 
for  reui'cation.  It  is  itstonisliing,  on  in- 
vestigation, how  much— not  only  at  Whale 
Island,  hut  elsewhere— that  is  designed  for 
pui'ely  practical  and  instructional  purposes 
can  be  shaped  to  recreative  ends  if  au 
attempt  is  made.    Add  to  all  these  attrac- 
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tions  au  aviary,  wliere  dn\-cs  and  golden 
pheasants  bask  in  the  sun,  and  au  otfit-c^i's' 
billiard -room— a  building  of  almost  palatial 
appearance  — and  it  will  l)e  undei-stood  that 
the  officers  of  H.M.S.  Exreileitt  have  many 
compensations  for  the  "  sea  life  "  that  they 
lead,  and  that  there  ai"e  spheres  of  national 
usefulness  le^  to  he  desired  than  theirs. 
Even  the  Imperial  yachts  Siamhirl  and 
Holipnzollern,  can  offer  no  such  attractions  to 
tluir  august  travellei's  :  yet  in  tlie  Xa\'y 
List  J1.M..S.  K.vi;ri!i>i)i  is  referreil  to  in  (|uite 
(■nnmKinj)Iaee  language  as  "screw  gimhoat, 
ooH  tons  ;  indicated  horse-])ower  under 
natural  draught."  There  is  nothing  there 
to  suggest  any  pleasure  in  life,  which  is  an 
iust^uiee  of  the  deceptiveness  of  official 
publications. 

The  seamen  undergoing  their  ninety  days' 
gunnery  drills  are  housed  in  a  series  of  eight. 

solid  and  not 
"  nupleasant- 
looking 
blocks.  Each 
.  bio  c  k     i  s 

named  after 
some  a  d- 
miral,  and 
names  that 
belong,  or 
have  b  e- 
longed,  to 
warships,  and 
ai'e  therefore 
in  the  naval 
signal-book, 
have  liei'ii 
chosen  where 

possible  :  so  that,  although  the  men  hear  the 
device  "H.M.S.  Excel ' eni  "  on  their  cajis, 
they  belong  really  to  block  Anson,  JJIake, 
Collingwood,  Drake,  Effingham,  Frobisher, 
(irenville  or  Hawke,  Each  block  consiste  of 
four  mess-rooms — two  on  the  ground-tioor 
and  two  above — and  in  naming  these  the 
same  happy  idea  has  been  carried  out.  The 
messes  of  the  Blake  block,  for  instance,  are 
called  Britannia,  Boscawen,  Beubow  and 
Blenheim  -  a  simple  and  ap[)ropriate  means 
of  classilieation.  In  their  essential  details 
each  mess-room  is  very  like  the  lower  deck 
of  a  warship,  except  that  iu  pla(;e  of  portholes 
there  are  large  windows,  and  the  roof, 
instead  of  threatening  to  fall  on  one's  head, 
is  high,  and  there  is  thus  far  more  air  than 
sailors  are  accustomed  to  'tween  decks.  A 
stove  at  one  end  serves  for  warmth,  t^ibles 
run  down  the  middle  for  meals,  and  on 
either  side  are  %sfe?4^@^gte  tidily 
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rolled  up  in  the  way  that  every  ])li]ejacket 
learns  wiicii  he  is  mereh'  a  "  cub  "  on  one  of 
the  training  ships.  Maybe  the  occupants 
will  be  all  away  at  drill,  or  some  may  have 
gathered  round  the  fire  spinning  yarns,  while 
others  are  mending  their  clothes  as  deftly  as 
any  seamstress,  or  are  writing  letters  or 
reading ;  but  as  a  rule  Jack  is  not  a  great 
reader. 

Near  these  eight  blocks  of  mess-rooms  are 
baths  and  a  laundry  and  the  "sliitiV  ■;;i!ley." 
("i\iiians  \v!iu  iire  faniih'ar  wiili  biiicjackets 
as  maniy  fellows,  whose  stui-dy  bearing: 
suggests  hard  lighting  and  manly  attributes, 
might  be  anniscd  on  entering  the  laundry  to 
find  (as  the  writer  did)  two  rniiscnlar  sailoi-s 
engaged  in  tlie  homely,  domestic  tasik  of 
pacing  their  clothes,  which  tliey  had  just 
washed,  through  a  mangle,  one  turning  the 
handle  and  the  other  coaxing  tlie  clothes 
between  the 
rollers. 

The  ship's  galley 
in  any  l>ig  war- 
shij)  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful 
arrangements  to 
be  seen.  {)nc 
views  a  great 
si]uare  receptacle 
not  unlike  an 
ordinary  domestic 
scullery  boiler, 
underneath  which 
is  a  roaring  fire  ; 
and  the  cook  will 
sfite  with  pride 
that  he  pre]ja.res 
so  many  hundred 

meals  at  one  time  with  this  huge  stove. 
'J'lie  galley  at  Whah;  Island  is  hu'ge  enough 
to  ci'uk  the  food  for  1,200  nuni.  As  a 
matter  of  fa<;t,  it  is  a  daily  (K:currcnce  to 
make  as  many  as  nine  hundred  pints  of  cocoa 
at  one  time.  Sailoi-s  of  the  Royal  Navy  are 
great  cocoa-drinkers— not,  of  course,  that 
they  restrict  themselves  to  this  beverage. 

For  their  spare  hours  the  men  have  a 
large,  well-lighted  recreation-room.  At  one 
end  is  the  canteen,  where  all — or  nearly  all 
the  heart  of  a  biuejackeL  can  desire  may  lie 
obtained,  and  in  front  of  it  are  small  tables 
and  chairs.  But  more  interesting  is  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  where  the  carefully 
covered  floor,  an  upright  piano,  and  a  uoti<*e 
boai'd,  "  Dancers  are  requesteil  not  to  wear 
their  shoes,"  reveals  the  secret  that  Jack 
cannot  be  happy  if  he  is  not  iiermitted  to 
dance.    At  night  a  pianist  visits  the  island 
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from  Portwiiiouih,  and  men  in  their  stockings 
only  may  be  seen,  eitlier  alone  or  in  couples, 
stepping  it  gaily  on  the  well-]iolislied  tliK>r 
as  only  sailor's  can.  Above  this  hal!  is 
another  with  billiard  and  bagatelle  ttdiles, 
and  plenty  of  papei's  and  magazines  to  while 
away  what  iu  the  Navy  is  known  as  a 
"Spell,  oh!" 

But  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  cricket, 
tennis,  riicipiets,  bicycling  nor  billiards  are  the 
jiuryKises  fur  win'ch  Whale  Island  is  ijitended. 
It  is  a  hive  cf  activity  dnring  many  honre 
(if  each  dav.  The  sub-lieutenants  fi'nni  the 
Xa\"al  CoUege  at  I'oitsniouth  \  isit  the  island 
to  go  through  a  course  of  gunnery  lasting 
nine  weeks,  and  every  seaman  of  good  charac- 
ter belonging  U)  a  Portsmouth  ship,  wiio 
aspires  to  the  rating  of  S.(i.  (seaman  gunner), 
which  carries  with  it  an  increase  of  pay,  is 
permitted  to  spend  ninety  days  at  Whale 

Island.  A  man' 
who  is  industrious 
will  easily  qualify 
in  tin's  time,  and 
if  he  obtains  a 
first-class  certifi- 
cate he  will  be 
])ermitted  to  go 
to  the  Torpedo 
School  for  three 
months,  with  the 
object  of  gaining 
the  additional 
i]ualif  ication, 
S.(t.T.  (seaman 
gunner  and  tor- 
pedo man),  with 
a  further  ang- 
mentatiun  of  pay. 
It  is  often  staleil  tliat  tiie  Fleet  is  not 
snfhciently  manned,  and  that  the  Admiralty 
slioiild  recruit  more  men .  Such  criticism 
shows  that  civilians  do  not  yet  understand 
that  no  man  is  wwth  the  food  he  eats  on 
a  warship,  or  the  space  he  occupies,  little 
though  it  is,  who  is  not  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  modern  naval  seaman,  and  that 
an  efficient  naval  seaman  is  not  trained  in  a 
month,  or  even  a  year.  The  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  might  say  lo-mnrrow  that  they 
will  increase  the  /i(i---<o/iiir/  nf  the  Navy  liy 
10,000  men,  and  they  woulil  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  more  boys  to  train  tluin 
they  wonid  want.  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
"enter"  10,000  boys,  it  is  another  thing  to 
turn  them  into  naval  scientists— experts  in 
navigation,  gunnery,  torpedoes,  ammunition, 
explosives,  electricitv,  hydraulics  and  all  the 
other  lore  which  Js^thQ-jgi^gJ^  of  ah 
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efficient  iiian-of-wiirsmau  in  these  days,  when 
uvi^rv  win-sliiji  is  a  box  of  eouiplioated 
liiaciiiiirrv  instead  uf  a  iiioditit'd  wnshtub. 


CLAWS  OF  IJiSTUUrnON  I>KAI.iyC!  WITII  A  Qi: l(!K-rIUIX(;  (JUN 


It  takes  about  tive  years  to  tarn  a  raw  liul 
of  lit'twTi  "V  sixteen  into  a  hdly  qualified 
naval  seaman.  Tlie  instrnelion  that  Hnc- 
jaekcts  receive  nn  "\Vhalr  Island  embraees 
only  a  fraetion  of  tlie  kno\vled}2;e  they  have 
to  assimilate,  and  t!H)r<nio:li  as  is  the  jruiniery 
course  in  its  attention  to  detail,  it  makes  far 
less  demands  on  the  men's  intelligence  and 
application  than  the  longer  and 
purely  scientific  torpedo  course. 

All  that  may  be  seen  at 
Whate  Island  is  couvincinj,^ 
testimony,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  tlic'  ^iinnery  instrnction 
is  nn  ehild's  play.  In  the  large 
drill  sheds  are  s]ieeiinens  of 
almost  every  gnn  moinited  on 
her  Majesty's  ships,  from  the 
newest  22-ton  br(^ee!iloadinir 
wire-wound<,ninsof  the  l'oir'rj)il 
class  and  ilic  ohi-fashioned 
chubby  muzzle-loaders,  to  those 
devilish  machine  guns — Oat- 
lings,  Gardners,  Nordenfeldts 
and  Maxims. 

Picture  a.  long,  lofty  shed, 
with  rows  of  deadly  artillery 
un  either  side,  in  which  «on 
men  are  drilled  everyday  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  modern  gnns  : 
and  hear  in  mind  that  Liie 
22-ton  breechloader,  two  of 
which  are  mounted  in  each  (-rniser  of  the 
Atirorii  class,  is  capable  of  discharging  five 
projectiles  weighing  380  lbs.  eacli  in  six 


minutes;  that  the  (l-iTieh  ()nick-lii'eis  can 
send  forth  seven  projectiles  weighing  100  11)R. 
cai^h  in  a  minute  ;  that  a  Maxim  gun,  on  a 
button  benig  pressed  like  the 
"  push  "  of  an  ordinary  elec- 
tric liell,  will  belch  forth 
(wit  shot  e\ery  minute  so 
long  as  the  su]i|>ly  uf  annnn- 
nition  is  maintained-  ])icture 
what  ingenuity  has  been  en- 
slaved to  produce  such  mar- 
vellous results,  and  that 
every  semnan  gunner  knows 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  these 
guns,  of  their  amnnuiition 
and  projectiles  and  shot,  and 
then  some  idea  will  be  gained 
(if  wiiati  kind  of  man  a  Jitek 
Tar  of  to-day  nuist  lie. 

Any  day  and  e\('ry  day 
knots  of  Mnejackeis  ri:;ty  ne 
seen  clustered  rtinnd  t.liese 
guns,  learning  how  t^i  handle 
them  with  iirecisioti  and 
celerity  and  ease,  or  they  may  lie  going 
through  instruction  in  battalion,  company, 
or  field-gun  drill.  Or  a  party  of  inen  may 
be  in  the  amiuunition-room  learning  all  the 
mvsteries  of  pow-der,  shot  and  shell,  that  are 
a  sealed  liook  to  civilians,  who  mast  stand 
aghiist  before  the  column  of  powder  -  stand- 
inir  about  eight  feet  high,  with  a  circum- 


A  <'r,A^s  OK  Ai;%H)r(!i',i!S. 


ference  of  not  less 
required  to  tire  the 

projectile  of  a  110-ton^l+reechlo:wling  guti. 


n  four  feet,  whirli  is 
diteen  hnndreil  pound 
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Twii  siK!))  jjiins  ure  iiioiuiiwl  in  i-:Mi[\  of  the 
l»;ittleMl)i]>s  Sims  i'an-tl  ainl  Jli'iilm/r,  aiul  it 
costs  Dear];-  every  time  one  of  tliem  is 

firofl.  EveiTtliini;  about  the  island  eotifirnis 
the;  belief  tliut  every  offieer  and  man  believes 
—and  believes  eariiesUy- -  in  tlie  motto  of 
this  great  gunnery  school  :  "  Si.  ?:is  p/trp.m, 
para  bdlum."  The  esjm't  dn  corps  in  this 
"  ship  "  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Navy, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  men  is  only  equalled 
by  their  splendid  physique  ;  to  tell  a  gunner 
tliat  he  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Excdlent  is  a 
withering  amitlienia. 

Wliale  Island  is  still  gi'owing  iti  exLeiit 
and  id  uatidrud  iiKcfiiliiesM.  liefore  Home 
fm'tlter  dock  extensionw  at  r()7tsiiunich  were 
recently  cari'iud  out,  tiie  isliitid  liad  a  eircurti- 
I'ei'ence  of  one  an<l  a  ([uarter  miles,  and  it 
has  jio\v  beeii  (;onsideral»ly  extended,  and 
additional  aeconnnndation  will  jirubably  be 
erected  at  no  \'ery  distant  d;ite  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  the  fast  increasing 
per-wnnH  of  the  Fleet.  It  is  also  destuied 
to  become  a  centre  for  testing,  new  armour, 
as  it  is  already  for  all  the  gun  inonntings  in 
the  shipj  of  the  Navy.  Specially  constructed 
butts  for  testing  armour,  with  a  backing  of 
many  yards  of  saud,  have  been  erected,  and 


ill  the  course  of  time  tlie  old  target-ship 
Xt'lHi'  \\\\\  bv'  abandoned. 

Whale  Island  has  only  one  (Irawback — it 
is  near  Portsmontli,  and  Jacks  snttieient 
solidity  to  permit  the  lieavy  gnus  to  be 
iired.  The  men  can  learn  iiow  to  load,  how 
to  handle,  and  how  to  lire  the  guns  on  the 
island,  but  for  actual  gunnery  practice  they 
have  to  go  afloat  on  one  of  the  gunboats 
which  act  as  tenders  to  the  establishment, 
and  proceed  to  sea  for  gun  practice.  Despite 
this  fact,  Wliale  Island  has  already  justified 
its  existence. 

This  experiment  ha\"ing  ])r()\c<l  a  success, 
the  Admiralty  are  alioiit  t,d  iitili-se  the 
adjacent  Ilorsea  Island  as  a  torpedo  schoul, 
and  alrendy,  as  in  the  cjuw  of  Whale  Island 
years  ago,  Jack  has  built  a  house  there  for  a 
resident  gunner,  who  will  reign  as  a  consti- 
tutional king  until  such  time  as  the  author- 
ities decidp  to  further  develop  tlie  island 
and  dul)  it  II.M.S.  the  name  borue 

]>y  the  present  t(.)rpydo.  school  ship.  Ten  or 
twenty  years  hence  there  will  bo  two  islands 
in  the  vicinity  of  Porfwinoutli  whicii  will  lie 
offiiiially  known  as  ships,  and,  iL  may  lie,  an 
admiral  will  rule  over  tliem  in  place  of  the 
liobinsou  Crusoe  gmmei-s  of  early  days. 
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By  S.  R.  Crockett  * 


IVvstrafM  hj  Frank  KroHATinR. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS. 

In  tbe  precediiy^  chapters  we  are  intnidncpil  to  (.lie 
Dnchess  .luati  lif  Hohenstein,  in  Castle  Kpnislinrj;,  imc 
of  her  ei^ht  stroiiff-  oaatlos  in  the  pniall  Stall'  ovur 
whidi  she  ruli'*.  Joan,  who  is  twenty-uiH'  vi'^irw  ohl, 
is  a  keen  and  accomiilished  fiivorilswoiiiun.  She  is 
bound  by  the  decree  of  Iier  father,  anxiniiK  to  unite  tlie 
two  Stntes,  either  ro  marry  Prince  Louis  of  f 'oiirtliiml 
{ir  to  fiirl'i'lt  \\fx  ihiininion.  An  a(iih;iKS;irti>r  iirrivi's  frfiiii 
tlio  iii'ifiiiliDiiriiif;'  State  of  i'lassi'iiliiir;^,  .'inil  liis  t-^i^ort  i^i 
entcrtjiincd  in  tlie  castlo  hall  Liy  the  inen-;it-iirms,  w]ii>, 
in  order  to  add  to  the  eveniTi^'s  Rxciterneiit,  call  for 
a  younf^  Danish  count,  who  has  recently  Imcn  taken 
prisoner,  ti)  lie  Imoui^ht  from  liis  dunireon  to  niiike  t'ro-h 
sfKirt  lor  them.  At  the  lieLi;ht  oi'  tlic  ii|)roar  ,loaii 
apjiears,  demandin'^  an  explanation.  Ijearninir  tliat  her 
chief  captain  is  reaponsiljle  for  the  torturing  of  the 
prisoner,  she  insists  that  he  shall  fight  with  the  Dane, 
she  bciiiic  the  prisoner'n  second.  After  a  tine  display 
of  sword aina"Pf<lnp,  Joan  decides  that  tlie  ilaiie  shall 
lie  freed,  and  takes  him  into  lier  service.  Hcarin!i  that 
Ijeopold  von  Dessauer,  the  ['iassenb!ir<;  Ambassador, 
is  vitiitin<^  Courtland  on  leavintf  Kernsheifi,  .loan 
dctcriiiiiie-i  to  acconipiiiiy  liini  dl-jgtnscd  as  his  secretarv, 
in  larder  that  she  may  sec  the  ['riiice  unknown  to  ]iim. 
They  arrive  at  Coiirtlaml  diirint;  a  j^rund  tournament. 
"  Johann  Pynnont,"  a»  the  pecretan-  is  called,  is  iniich 
interested  in  one  particnlar  knight  who  wins  the  prize 
for  braverv. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

AN  AMBARSATlOlt'S  AMBASSADOR. 

AFTER  the  tournay  of  tiie  Black  Ett^^le, 
Ijeopold  ^'ou  l)essauei'  had  gone  to 
bed  eai-ly,  feeling  yonnfjer  and  ligliter 
tliuii  he  had  done  for  yoitrs.  Part  of  his 
scheme  for  these  northern  pro\'inces  of  his 
fatherland  consisted  in  gradual  substitution 
of  a  few  strong  states  for  many  weak  ones, 
For  this  reason  he  smiled  wlien  he  saw  the 
eyes  of  his  secretary  shining  like  sttirs. 

It  wonld  yet  more  liave  rejViiccd  him  had 
he  known  how  uneasy  lay  that  handsoin( 
head  on  its  pillow.  Aye,  even  in  jtain  it 
wonld  have  pleasured  him.  For  Yon 
Dessimer  was  lying  awake  and  thinking  of 
the  strange  chances  which  help  or  mar  the 
Uvea  of  men  and  women,  when  a  snddcn 
sense  of  shock,  a  numbness  spreading 
upwards  through  his  limbs,  the  rising  of 
rlieum  to  his  eyes,  and  a  liumming  in  his 
ears,  announced  the  approach  of  one  of  those 
attacks  to  which  he  had  been  subject  ever 
since  he  had  been  wounded  in  a  duel  some 
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years  befoi'(^— a  dncl  in  which  Iiis  present 
I'i'ince  and  liis  late  iiuister,  Karl  the  Miller's 
Son,  had  both  been  en'ia'red. 

riic  Ambassador  called  for  Jorian  in  a 
ft'cble  voice.  That  light-sleeping  soldier 
innnediately  answered  him.  He  hful  stretched 
liimself  out,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  for  all 
covering,  on  the  floor  of  the  antechamber  in 
Deftfumer's  lodging.  In  a  moment,  therefore, 
he  inx'sented  liimsdf  at  tiie  door  completely 
dressed.  A  shake  and  a  half-checked  yawn 
completed  his  inox])ensive  toilet,  for  Jorian 
pri<led  liimself  on  not  being  what  he  called 
"  a  ]iretty-pretty  captainet." 

"Your  Excellency  needs  me?"  he  said, 
standing  at  the  SiUute  as  if  it  were  the 
morning  guard  changing  at  the  palace  giite. 

"  Give  me  my  case  of  medicine,"  said  the 
ol<l  man  ;  "  that  in  the  bag  of  rough  Silesian 
leather.  So  !  I  feel  my  old  attack  coming 
upon  me.  It  ttill  he  three  days  before  I  can 
stir.  Yet  must  these  papers  be  pnt  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prince  early  ibis  morning. 
Ah,  tlicre  is  my  little  Johann  ;  I  was 
thinking  about  her  — him,  1  mean.  AVell, 
he  shall  iia.ve  Ids  chance.  Tiiis  foul  easterly 
wind  may  yet  blow  ns  all  good." 

He  made  a  wry  face  as  a  twinge  of  pain 
canglit  him.    It  passed  and  he  resumed. 

"do,  .loria.n,"  lie  said,  "tap  light  upon 
his  chamber  door.  If  he  chance  to  be  in 
the  deep  sleep  of  youth  and  health — not  yet 
distempered  by  thought  and  love,  by  old  age 
and  the  eating  of  sn]i](ers  — raji  lender,  foi-  I 
must  see  him  forthwith.  There  is  much  to 
order  ere  at  nine  o'clock  he  must  adjourn  to 
the  sniumer  ]ialace  to  meet  the  Prince." 

So  in  a  trice  Jorian  was  ginie  and  at  the 
door  of  the  architect-secretary,  he  of  the 
brown  skin  and  (rreekisii  prolile. 

Johaun  Pyrmont  wiis,  it  appeared,  neither 
in  bed  nor  yet  jisleep.  Instead,  he  had  been 
standing  at  the  window  watching  the 
brighter  stars  swim  up  one  by  one  out  of  the 
east.  The  thoughts  of  the  young  man  were 
happy  thoughts.  At  last  he  was  in  the  capital 
city  of  the  Princes  of  Courtland.  His  many 
days'  journey  had  not  been  in  vain.  Ahnost 
in  the  hrst  moment  he  had  seen  the  noble 
youthful  Prince  and  his  sister,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  like  them  both. --Jjife  held  more 
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than  the  preparation  nf  plans  aiifl  the 
ordering  of  hricklayers  at  their  tasks.  Tiicre 
was  in  it,  strangely  eiiongh,  a  yontig  niau 
with  closely  cropped  head  whom  Johann  had 
seen  storm  through  the  ranks  of  the  fighting 
men  that  day,  and  afterwards  receive  the 
gnerdon  of  the  bravest. 

Tliongli  wliat  difference  these  things  mfde 
to  an  architect  of  ITanihurg  town  it  was 
(liit1(;ult  (on  tlie  faee  of  things)  to  perceive. 
Xcvcrtlieioss,  he  stood  and  watched  the  cast. 
It  \va^  tiv(i  of  a  (;lcar  antnmnal  inoriiinj^,  and 
a  light  chili  breath  l)lcw  from  the  point  at 
whicii  some  honrs  after  the  sini  would  rise. 

A  pale  moon  in  her  last  quarter  was  tossed 
high  among  the  stJirs,  as  if  nphorne  npon  the 
ebbing  tide  of  night.  Translucent  greyness 
filled  the  wide  plain  of  Couitland,  and  in  the 
scattered  .  farms  about  the  lights,  which 
signified  early  horse  tending  and  the  milking 
of  kine,  were  alreiidy  beginning  to  outrival 
the  waning  stars.  Orion,  with  his  guardian 
four  set  wide  about  him,  tingled  against  the 
face  of  the  east,  and  the  electric  lani])  of 
Sirius  burnt  bine  above  the  horizon.  The 
lightness  and  the  hope  of  breathing  morn, 
the  scent  of  fields  half  reaped,  the  cool  salt 
wind  from  off  the  sea,  filled  the  channels  of 
the  youth's  life.  It  wa3  good  to  be  alive, 
thought  Johann  Pyrmont,  aixiiitect  of  Ham- 
bni^,  or  otherwise. 

Joriaii  rapped  low,  with  more  reverence 
than  is  common  from  captains  to  secretaries 
of  legations.  The  young  man  was  leaning 
out  of  ibe  window  and  did  not  bear.  The 
cx-nian-at-arms  I'apped  louder.  At  the 
sound  Johann  Pyrmont  clajipcd  bis  hand  to 
the  hip  where  his  sword  should  have  been. 

*'  Who  is  there  ?  "  he  asked,  turning  about 
with  keen  alertness,  and  in  a  voice  which 
seemed  at  once  sweeter  and  more  com- 
manding than  even  the  most  imperioQs 
master-builder  wonld  naturally  nse  to  his 
underlings. 

"  I — Jorian  !  W  va  Excellency  is  taken 
sudd(niiv  iil  and  hade  inc  come  foj'  yun." 

Jnnnediately  the  secretary  opened  the  door, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  stood  a 'i  the  old  man's 
bedside. 

Here  they  talked  low  to  each  other,  the 
youi^  man  with  his  hand  laid  tenderly  on 
the  forehead  of  his  elder.  Only  their  last 
words  concern  us  at  present. 

"  This  will  serve  to  begin  my  business  and 
to  finish  youi-s.  Thereafter  tlie  sooner  you 
return  to  Kernsberg  the  better.  Rememl)er, 
tlie  moon  cannot  long  be  lost  ont  of  the  aky 
without  causing  remark." 

The  yonng  man  took  the  Ambassador's 


papers  and  went  out.  Dessaner  took  a  com- 
posing draught  and  lay  back  with  u  sigh. 

"It  is  bumbling,"  he  said  to  Jorian, 
"  that  to  compose  young  wits  you  must  do  it 
through  the  heart,  but  in  the  case  of  the  old 
through  the  stomach." 

"  *Ti8  a  strange  draught  he  liath  gotten," 
said  the  soldier,  indicating  the  door  by  which 
tlic  se(Tetary  bad  gone  fortli.  "  If  1  bp  not 
mistaken,  nnicii  waLcr  shall  flow  under  ])ridge 
ere      sickness  be  laired." 

As  soon  as  he  bad  readied  hiw  own  cbaml>er 
Johann  laid  the  papers  upon  ibe  table  without 
glancing  at  them,  lie  went  again  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  across  the  (aty.  During  bis 
brief  absence  the  stars  had  thinned  out.  Even 
the  moon  was  now  no  brighter  than  so  much 
grey  ash.  But  the  east  had  grown  red  and 
burned  a  glorious  arch  of  cool  brightness, 
with  all  its  cloud  edges  teased  loosely  into 
wisps  and  flakes  of  cliangoful  fire.  The  wind 
began  to  blow  more  largely  and  statedly 
before  the  coming  of  the  sun.  Johann  drew 
a  long  breath  and  opened  wide  both  halves 
of  the  cassment. 

"  To-day  I  shall  sec  the  Prince  !  "  be  said. 

It  was  exactly  nine  of  the  clock  wlicn  be 
set  ont  for  the  palace.  He  was  attii'cd  in  tiic 
plain  black  dre^  of  a  secretary,  with  only  the 
narrowest  corded  edge  and  coUar  of  rough 
scrolled  gold.  The  slimness  of  his  waist  was 
filled  in  so  well  that  he  looked  no  more  than 
a  well-grown,  clean-limbed  stripling  of  twenty. 
A  plain  sword  in  a  scabbard  of  black  leather 
was  belted  to  his  side,  and  lie  carried  his 
papers  in  bis  band  sealed  with  seals  and 
wrapped  carefiiliy  about  with  silken  ties. 
Yet,  for  all  this  simplicity,  Lbc  eyes  of  Johann 
Pyrmont  were  so  full  of  liglit,  and  bis  beauty 
of  face  so  surprising,  that  all  turned  to  look 
after  him  as  he  went  by  with  free  carriage, 
and  a  swii^  to  bis  gait. 

Even  the  market  girls  ran  together  to  gaze 
after  the  young'stranger.  Maids  of  higlier 
degree  Civlled  sharply  to  each  other  and 
crowded  the  balconies  to  look  down  upon 
him.  But  through  the  busy  morning  tumult 
of  the  streets  Johann  Pyrmont  walked  serene 
and  unconscious.  Was  not  be  going  t  o  tbe 
summer  palace  to  see  the  Prince  ? 

At  the  great  door  of  the  outer  pavilion  he 
intimated  his  desire  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  gimrd. 

"Which  Prince  ? "  said  the  officer  curtly, 

"Why,"  answered  tbe  secretary,  with  a 
glad  heart,  "  there  is  but  one — he  who  won 
the  prize  yesterday  at  tbe  tilting  !  " 

"  God's  truth  !— And  yon  say  true,"  ejacu- 
lated the  guardsnpi|^g^$^rii9g30^ib^ho  are 
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you  who  divrea  blurt  out  on  the  Rte])s  uf  the 
palace  of  Courtlaud  that  uiiicli  ordiiiiiry  men 
— aye,  even  good  soldiere — diirat  scarcely 
think  hi  tlieii"  own  hearts  ?  " 

"  I  am  secretary  of  the  iiohle  Ainbassador 
of  Plassenlinri;,  and  I  conic  to  see  the 
Pviiinc  1 

Yi)ii  iii'e  a  liiii- 
h:-r  to   lie  HO 

outspoken,"'  H-xid 
the  man  ;  "  l)iit  re- 
member  that  yon 
would  he  riifli  t  Ciisily 
broken  on  the 
wlieel.  So  liave  a 
Ciire  of  those  slen- 
dei'  lind)s  of  yours. 
Kw!p  them  for  tbf 
maids  uf  yoni-  l'la,s- 
seiiljiii'jj;  1  " 

Ami  with  tiic 
f'rcyilom  of  a  ^Joldier 
he  put  his  han(( 
about  the  neck  ot 
Johann  Pyrmoiit, 
laying  it  upon  lii.i 
fur  shoulder  with 
the  easy  familiarity 
of  an  elder,  wlio 
has  it  in  his  power 
to  do  a  kiiulTiofl^ 
to  a  younger.  In- 
stinctively Johanii 
sHpped  aside  lii^ 
shoulder,  anil  the 
officer's  hand,  ai'ter 
hanging  a  moment, 
snspended  in  tlie 
air,  fell  to  liis  side. 
The  Oourtlander 
laughed  aloud. 

_"What!"  lie 
cried,  "is  my  young 
cock  of  Plassenburg 
so  mightily  pai'ti- 
enhtr  Lhat  he  cannot 
h;t\'c  an  lionest  sol- 
dier's hand  upon 
his  shoulder  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  Jic- 
customed,"  said 


by  Liie  fashion  of  your  countenance,  that  the 
hands  of  ladies  are  not  so  unwelcome.  Ha  ! 
you  blush  !  Here,  Paul  Strclitz,  come  liither 
and  see  a  young  gallant  that  hhishes  at  a 
word,  and  owns  that  he  is  more  at  liome 
with  ladies  than  with  rongli  soldiers." 


Tn  the  pl.ain  black  drcisR  nf  n  secrehiry." 


Johann  Pynnont,  with  dignity,  "to  have 
men's  hands  ;ipon  my  shoulder.  It  is  not 
our  custom  ! " 

Tlie  soldier  laughed  a  huge,  earth-shaking 
liuigh  of  merriment. 

"  Faitii  !  "  lie  eried,  "  you  are  early  l)egmi, 
my  larl,  that  men's  liands  are  so  debarred. 
'  Not  our  custom  ! '  says  he.   ^Vliy,  1  warrant, 


A  great  boardwl  Bor-Russian  (lame  out 
of  the  guard-room,  strctcliing  himself  and 
yawning  like  one  whose  night  has  been 
irregular. 

"  What".'^  ado  ?-  wh;i,t  is'i,  that  you  fret  a 
man  in  his  beauty-sleep?''  he  said.  "  Oji. 
tliia  young  gentleman  !  i^is,  I  siuv  liim 
yesterday,  and  th(Woi?aaittiVWiEi(iSrfi^M£  saw 
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him  yesterday,  too.  Doca  he  go  to  visit  her 
BO  early  this  morning  ?  lie  loses  no  time, 
i'  faith*!  But  Ue  liad  bett-ir  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  "VViiSp,  if  the  Princess  give  him 
many  of  those  glances  of  iiei's,  half  over  her 
shoulder  -yon  kiiow  the  kind,  Otto." 

At  this  tlie  fiTrit  officer  reiterated  his  jest 
ahout  his  hand  on  Johann's  shoulder,  being 
of  that  mighty  faction  which  cannot  originate 
the  smaiiest  joke  without  immediately 
wearing  it  to  the  bone. 

The  secretary  began  to  be  angry.  His 
temper  was  not  long  at  the  longest.  He  had 
not  LlimiLrlit  of  having  to  submit  to  this 
wlieii  he  became  a  secretaiy. 

"  I  ain  quite  willing,  sir  captain,"  he  said, 
■with  haughty  reserve,  "  that  your  baud 
should  be— where  it  ouglit  to  be — oti  your 
sword  handle.  For  in  that  case  my  hand 
will  ako  be  on  mine,  and  very  much  at  your 
service.  But  in  ray  country  such  liberties 
are  not  taken  between  strangers  1 " 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Otto  the  guardsman,  "  do 
men  not  embrace  each  other  when  they 
meet,  and  kiss  each  other  on  either  cheek  at 
parting  ?  Plow  tlien,  so  mighty  particular 
about  hands  on  slioiddera  ?  Answer  me 
that,  my  young  secretary." 

"  For  me,"  said  Johann,  instantly  losing 
his  head  in  thehotnessof  his  indignation,  "I 
■would  have  you  know  that  I  only  kiss  ladies, 
or  permit  them  to  kiss  me  !  " 

The  Courtlander  and  the  Bor-Russian 
roared  unanimously. 

"  Is  he  not  predpus  beyond  words,  this 
youngling,  eh,  Paul  Strelitz  ? "  cried  the 
first.  "  I  would  we  had  him  at  our  table  of 
mess.  "What  would  our  commander  say  to 
that  ?  How  he  would  gobble  and  glower  ! 
'  As  for  me,  I  only  kiss  ladies  ! '  Can  you 
imagine  it,  Paul  ?  " 

But  just  then  there  came  a  clatter  of 
hoi-se's  hoofs  across  the  wide  spaces  of  the 
palace  front,  into  which  the  bright  forenoon 
sun  was  now  beatmg,  and  a  lady  of  taU 
figure  and  a  head  all  a-ripple  with  sunny 
golden  curls  dashed  up  at  a  canter,  the  stones 
spraying  forward  and  outward  as  she  I'einod 
her  horse  sharply  with  her  hands  low. 

"  The  Princess  Margaret  I  "  said  the  first 
officer.  "  Stand  to  it,  Paul.  Be  a  man, 
secretary,  and  hold  your  tongue." 

The  two  officers  saluted  stiffly,  and  the 
lady  looked  alwut  for  someone  to  help  her  to 
descend.  She  observed  Johann  standmg,  still 
haughtily  indignant,  by  the  gate. 

"  Coiae  hither  ! "  she  said,  beckoning  with 
her  finger. 

"  Give  me  your  hand  !  "  she  commanded. 


The  secretary  gave  it  awkwardly,  and 
the  Princess  pinniped  rather  sharply  to  tiie 
ground. 

"  Wliat  1  ])o  tliey  not  teacli  you  how  to 
help  ladies  to  ahght  in  Plassenburg  ? " 
queried  the  Princess.  "  You  accompany  the 
new  ambassador,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  You  are  the  first  I  ever  helped  in  my 
life,"  said  Johann  simply.    "  Mostly  " 

"  What  I  I  am  the  first  ?  You  jest.  It 
is  not  possible.  There  are  many  ladies  in 
Plassenburg,  and  I  doubt  not  they  have 
noted  and  distinguished  a  youth  like  you." 

The  secretary  shook  liis  head. 

"  Not  so,"  he  said,  smiling  ;  "  I  have 
never  been  l  emarked  by  any  lady  in  Plassen- 
burg in  my  life." 

The  Courtlander,  standing  stiff  at  the 
salute,  turned  his  head  the  least  fraction  of 
an  inch  towards  Paul  Strelita  the  Bor- 
Russian. 

'*  He  sticks  to  it.  Lord  !  I  wish  that  I 
could  lie  like  that !  I  would  make  my  for- 
tune in  a  trice,"  he  muttered.  "  '  As  for  me, 
I  only  kiss  ladies  ! '  Did  you  hear  him, 
Paul  ?  " 

"  I  hear  him.  He  lies  like  an  archbishop  — 
a  divine  liar,"  muttered  the  Bor-Russian 
under  his  breath. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  Princess, 
never  taking  her  eyes  off  the  young  man's 
face,  "  you  will  be  good  enough  to  escort  me 
to  the  Prince's  room." 

"  I  am  going  there  myself,"  said  the  secre- 
tary curtly. 

"  Certainly  they  do  not  teach  you  to 
say  pretty  things  to  ladies,"  answered  the 
Princess.  I  know  many  that  could  have 
bettered  that  speech  without  sti'essing  them- 
selves. Yet,  after  ail,  I  know  not  but  I  hke 
your  way  best  !  "  she  added,,  after  a  pa^use, 
again  smiling  upon  him. 

As  she  took  the  young  man's  arm,  a 
cavalier  suddenly  dashed  up  on  a  smoking 
horse,  which  had  evidently  been  ridden  to 
his  limit.  He  was  of  middle  size,  of  a  figure 
exceedingly  elegant,  and  dressed  in  the 
highest  fashion.  He  wore  a  suit  of  black 
velvet  with  yello'w  points  and  narrow 
braiding  also  of  yellow,  a  broad  golden  sash 
girt  his  waist,  and  his  face  was  handsome, 
his  mustachios  long,  fierce,  and  curhng. 
His  eye  glittered  like  that  of  a  snake,  with 
a  steady,  chill  sheen,  unpleasant  to  linger 
upon.  He  swung  from  his  hoi^e,  casting  the 
reins  to  the  nearest  Soldier,  who  happened  to 
be  our  Courtland  officer  Otto,  and  sprang  up 
the  steps  after  t^^J|m@^^  young 
escort. 
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"  Princess,"  be  said  hastily,  "  Princes 
Margaret,  I  beg  your  pardon  mrat  iiumbly 
that  1  have  been  so  uiifortnuate  as  to  be  late 
in  my  utteiidance  npoti  you.  The  Priuce 
sent  for  me  at  the  critical  moment,  and  I 
was  bound  to  obey.  May  I  now  have  the 
honour  of  conducting  you  to  the  summer 
parlour  ? " 

The  Princess  turned  carelessly,  or  rather, 
to  tell  it  exactly,  she  turned  her  head  a  little 
back  over  her  shoulder  with  a  beautiful 
gesture  peculiar  to  hei-self. 

"I  thank  you,"  she  said  coldly,  "  I  have 
already  requested  this  gentleman  to  escort 
me.    I  shall  not  need  yon,  Prince  Ivan." 

And  slie  went  in,  bending  graciously  and 
even  eontidentially  towards  the  secretary,  on 
whose  arm  her  hand  reposed. 

The  cavalier  in  banded  yellow  stood  a 
moment  with  an  expression  on  his  face  at 
once  humorous  and  male\  olent. 

He  gazed  after  the  pair  till  the  door  swung 
to  and  they  disappeared.  Then  he  turned 
bitterly  towards  the  nearest  officer. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  who  is  that  lout  in 
black,.  wJio  looks  like  a  priest-cub  out  for  a 
holiday  ? " 

"  He  is  the  secretary  of  the  embassy  of 
Plaasenburg,"  said  Otto  the  guardsman, 
restraining  a  desire  to  put  his  information 
in  another  form.  He  did  not  love  this 
imperious  cavalier ;  he  was  a  Oourtlander 
and  holding  a  Muscovite's  horse.  The 
conjunction  brought  something  into  his 
throat. 

"  Ha,"  said  the  young  man  in  black  and 
yellow,  still  gazing  at  the  closed  door,  "  I 
'  think  I  shall  go  into  the  rose-garden  ;  I  may 
have  something  further  to  say  to  the  most 
honourable  the  secretary  of  the  embassy  of 
Plassenbnrg  !  "  And  summoning  the  officer 
with  a  curt  monosyllable  to  bring  his  horse, 
he  mounted  and  rode  off. 

"  I  wonder  he  did  not  give  me  a  silver 
groat,"  said  the  Oourtlander.  "  The  secretary 
sparrow  may  be  dainty  and  kiss  only  ladi^ 
but  this  Prince  of  Muscovy  has  not  pretty 
manners.  I  hope  he  do3S  not  marry  the 
Princess." 

"  ]S'ot  with  her  goodwill,  I  warrant,"  said 
Paul  Strelitz  ;  "either  you  or  I  would  have 
a  better  chance,  unless  the  Prince  Lndwig 
.compel  her  to  it  for  the  good  of  the  8tate  !  " 

"  Prince  Wasp  seemed  somewhat  dis- 
turbed ill  his  mind,"  said  the  Courtlander, 
chuckling.  "  I  wish  I  were  on  guard  in  the 
rose-garden  to  see  the  meeting  of  Master 
Prattyman  and  His  Boyal  H^hness  the 
Homet.of  Muscovy!" 


CHAPTER  VII. 

H.R.H.  THK  PRrNOESS  IMPETUOSETY. 

The  Princess  Margaret  spoke  low  and 
conhdeutially  to  the  secretary  of  embassy  as 
they  paced  along.  Johann  Pyrmont  felt 
exceedingly  awkward.  For  one  thing,  the 
pressure  of  the  Princess's  hand  upon  his  arm 
distracted  him.  He  longed  to  have  her 
on  the  other  side. 

"  You  are  noble  ? "  she  said,  with  a  look 
down  at  him. 

"  Of  course  ! "  said  the  secretary  tpiiekly. 
The  opposite  bad  never  occurred  to  him. 
He  had  not  considered  the  pedigree  of 
travelling  merelmnls. 

The  Princess  thought  that  it  was  not  at 
all  of  coui'se,  but  continued — 

"  I  understand — you  would  learn  diplomacy 
under  a  man  so  wise  as  the  High  Councillor 
von  Uessauer.  I  have  heard  of  such 
sacrifices.  My  brother,  M"ho  is  very  learned, 
went  to  Italy,  and  they  say  (though  he  onlj 
laughs  when  I  ask  him)  worked  with  his 
hands  in  one  of  the  places  where  they  print 
the  new  sort  of  books  instead  of  writing 
them.    Is  it  not  wonderful  ?  " 

"  And  he  is  so  brave,"  said  the  secretary, 
whose  interest  suddenly  increased  ;  he  won 
the  tournament  yesterday,  did  he  not  ?  I 
saw  you  give  him  the  crown  of  bay.  I  had 
not  thought  so  brave  a  man  could  be  learned 
also." 

"  Oh,  my  brother  has  all  the  peifections, 
yet  thinks  more  of  every  shaveling  monk  and 
unfledged  chorister  than  of  himself.  I  will 
introduce  you  to  him  now.  I  am  a  pet  of 
his.  You  will  love  him,  too — when  you 
know  him,  that  is  !  " 

"  Devoutly  do  I  hope  so  I "  said  the 
secretary  under  his  breath. 

But  the  Princess  heard  him. 

"  Of  course  you  will,"  she  said  gaily  ;  "  I 
love  him,  therefore  so  will  you  I  " 

"  An  agreeable  princess — I  shall  get  on 
well  with  her  !  "  thought  Johann  Pyrmont. 
Then  the  attention  of  his  companion  flagged 
and  she  was  silent  and  distrait  for  a  little,  as 
they  paced  through  courts  and  colonnades 
which  to  the  secretary  seemed  interminable. 
The  Princess  silently  indicated  the  way  by  a 
pressure  upon  his  arm  which  was  almost 
more  than  friendly. 

"  We  walk  well  together,"  she  said  pre- 
sently, rousing  herself  from  her  reverie. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  secretary,  who  was 
thinking  that  it  was  a  long  way  to  the 
summer  parlour,  where  liS~>Yia4c>vlij*et  the 
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"I  fciir,"  said  the  Princess  iriir<f!Lrtt 
i|iiiiiiitly,  "  tluifc  you  are  (il'l-ju  in  t!ie  Ir.iliit  of 
walkitij,'  with  laiiies  !  Your  stej)  aj^'rties  m 
well  with  mine  !  " 

"  1  never  walk  with  any  others,"  the  secre- 
tary answered  without  thought. 

"  What  ? "  cried  tlie  Princess,  quickly 
takuig  away  her  liaud,  "  and  you  swore  to  me 
even  uow  that  you  never  helped  a  lady  from 
her  horee  in  your  life  1 " 

It  was  an  iinpasise,  and  the  secretary, 
rocailed  to  himself,  blushed  deeply. 

"  1  Hue  so  few  ladles,"  he  sLainnu.ired,  in  a 
tremor  lest  he  shoul([  have  betrayed  himnelf. 

"  I  live  in  the  euuntry— only  my  maid  " 

Heaven's  own  sunshine  I  "  cried  the  Prin- 
cess. "  Have  the  pretty  young  men  of 
Phissenburg  maids  am]  tii'ewomen  ?  Small 
wonder  that  so  few  of  them  ever  visit  us ! 
No  wonder  you  stay  in  that  happy  country  I " 

The  secretary  recovered  his  presence  of 
mind  rapidly. 

"I  mean,"  he  expiaiued,  "the  old  woman 
Hette,  Jiiy  nurse,  who,  tliouirli  now  I  am 
j^'rown  u]i,  cttnies  eveiy  iiij^ht  to  see  that  X 
liHVe  all  1  want  and  to  fold  my  clothes.  I 
ha\'e  no  other  women  about  jTie." 

"  Yon  are  sure  that  liette,  wlio  comes 
for  your  clothes  and  to  see  that  you  iiave  all 
you  want,  is  old  ?  "  persisted  the  Princess, 
keeping  her  eyes  sharply  upon  her  com- 
panion. 

She  is  so  old  that  I  never  remember  her 
to  Iiave  been  any  younger,"  replied  the 
secretary,  with  an  air  of  engaging  candoni-. 

"  I  believe  yon,"  cried  the  outspoken 
Prineess  ;  '*  no  one  can  lie  with  sucli  eyes. 
iStrange  that  I  should  have  liked  you  from 
the  first.  Stranger  tiiat  in  au  hour  I  should 
tell  you  so.    Your  imn  !  " 

The  secretary  immediately  put  his  hand 
within  the  arm  of  the  Princi^  Margaret, 
who  turned  upon  him  instantly  in  great 
astonishment. 

"  Is  that  also  a  Plaasenburg  custom  ?  " 
she  said  sharply.  "Was  it  old  Bette  who 
tatiglit  you  thus  to  take  a  lady's  arm  ?  It 
is  otherwise  thought  of  in  ignorant  Court- 
land  ! " 

Tile  young  man  bhisheil  and  looked  down. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said  ;  "it  is  a  common 
fashion  with  us.  I  crave  your  pardon  if  in 
aught  I  have  offended." 

The  Princess  Margaret  looked  quizzically 
at  her  companion. 

"  I'  faith,"  she  said,  "  I  have  ever  had  a 
curiosity  about  foreign  customs.  This  one  I 
find  not  amiss.    Do  it  again  !  " 

■  And  with  her  own  priucessly  hand  she 


took  Joha:iir<i  slender  brown  lingers  and 
placed  them  upon  her  arm. 

"  These  are  titter  for  the  pen  than  for  the 
sword  !  "  she  said,  a  saying  which  pleased 
the  owner  of  them  but  little. 

The  Conrtlander  Otto,  who  had  been  on 
guai'd  at  the  gate,  had  meantime  beeu 
relieved,  and  now  followed  the  pair  through 
the  corridors  to  the  summer  palace  upon  an 
en-and  which  he  had  invented. 

At  this  point  he  stood  astonislied. 

"I  would  that  Prince  Wasp  wei'e  here. 
We  should  see  his  sting.  He  is  indeed  a 
marvel,  this  fellow  of  Plasseuburg.  (ihid 
am  I  that  he  does  not  know  little  Jjenchen 
up  in  the  iCaiser  Platz.  Xo  one  of  us  would 
ha\'e  it  maid  to  his  nanie,  if  this  gamester 
abode  in  Oourtland  and  made  the  running  in 
this  style  !  " 

The  Princess  and  her  squire  now  went  out 
into  the  open  air.  For  she  had  led  bini  by 
devious  ways  almost  round  the  entire  scpiare 
of  the  palace  buildings.  They  passed  into  a 
thick  a\"eime  of  acacias  and  yews,  through 
the  urcadcs  of  which  they  walked  silently. 

For  the  Princess  was  content,  and  the 
secretary  afraid  of  making  any  more  mistakes. 
S(t  he  let  the  foreign  custom  go  at  what  it 
might  be  worth,  knowing  that  if  he  tried  to 
better  it,  ten  to  one  a  worse  thing  might 
befall.  ^  ^ 

"I  have  changed  my  mind,"  said  the 
Princess,  suddenly  stopping  and  turning 
upon  her  companion  ;  "  I  shall  not  introduce 
you  to  my  brother.  If  you  come  from  the 
^Vmhassador,  you  nnist  have  matters  of 
importance  to  speak  of.  I  will  rest  me  here 
in  an  arbour  anti  come  in  later.  Then,  if 
you  are  good,  you  shall  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  reconduct  me  to  the  palace,  and  us  we  go, 
teach  me  any  other  pleasant  foreign  cus- 
toms ! " 

The  secretary  bowed,  but  kept  his  eyes  on 
the  ground. 

"  You  do  not  say  that  you  are  glad,"  cried 
the  Princess,  coming  impulsively  a  step 
nearer.    "  I  tell  you  there  is  not  one  youth 

 l)ut  iio  matter.     I  see  that  it  is  your 

innocence,  and  I  am  not  sui'e  tluit  I  do  not 
like  yon  the  better  for  it." 

Behind  an  evergi'cen,  Otto  the  Court- 
land  er  netu'ly  discovered  himself  at  th  is 
declaration. 

"  His  innocence — luagnihcont  Karl  tlie 
Creat !  His  Plassenburger's  innocence — 
God  wot !  He  will  not  die  of  it,  but  he  may 
be  the  death  of  me.  Oh,  for  the  opinion  of 
Prince  Wasp  of  Muscovy  upou  such  iuno- 
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CoiiiL',"  s;iid  tlie  Pj'iucess,  holding  out 
her  hands,  "  bid  me  }iood-bye  as  you  do 
iu  your  country.  Thyrc  is  the  Pnuce  my 
brother's  horse  at  the  door.  You  mast 
hasten,  or  he  will  be  gone  ere  you  do  your 
me.ssii.<;:e." 

At  this  the  heart  of  the  youth  Lravc  a  great 
leap. 

"  The  Prince  !  "  he  cried,  "  he  will  be 
gone  ! "  and  would  have  bolted  off  with- 
out a  word. 


"Never  mind  the  Prince— think  of  me," 
commanded  tlie  Princess,  stamping  her  foot. 
"  Give  me  yom"  liand.  I  am  not  accustomed 
to  ask  twice.    Bid  me  good-bjj^e," 

With  his  eyes  on  the  white  charger  by 
the  door  the  secretary  hastily  took  the 
Princess  by  both  liaiids.  Then,  with  liis 
mhid  still  n]n)n  tlie  depai'ting  Prince,  lie 
drew  her  iiTi])iilsi\-ely  towards  liim,  kissed  ber 
swiftly  upon  h<it;li  elieeks,  and  finislied  liyiin- 
urintmg  hie  lips  heartily  ^on  her  Hiouth  ! 
^  Hosted  by  Google 
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Then,  still  with  his  swift  impulse  and  an 
ardent  glance  upwiird  at  the  palace  front,  he 
ran  in  the  direction  of  the  steps  of  the 
sainmer  palace. 

The  Princess  Margaret  stood  rooted  to  the 
ground.  A  flush  of  shame,  anger,  or  some 
other  violent  emotion  rose  to  her  brow  and 
stayed  there. 

Tlieii  she  culled  to  mind  the  stiuight- 
forward,  unclouded  eyes,  the  clear  innocence 
of  the  vijutli's  brow,  and  the  smile  came  back 
to  her  lijTS. 

"  After  all,  it  is  dou))tless  only  his  foreign 
cnstom,"  she  mused.  Then,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  like  foreign  customs,"  she  added,  "  they 
are  interesting  to  learn  !  " 

Behind  his  tree  the  Couitlander  stood 
gapping  with  astonishment,  as  well  he  might. 

"(lod  never  made  such  a  fellow,"  ho  said 
to  himself.  "Well  might  he  say  lie  never 
kiss'jd  any  but  ladies.  Such  abilities  were 
lost  upon  mei'e  men.  An  lioiU''s  acqaaint- 
auee — nay,  less — and  he  hath  kissed  the 
Princess  Margaret  upon  the  mouth.  Anil 
she,  instead  of  shrieking  and  catling  the 
guai'd  to  have  the  insulter  thrust  into  the 
darkest  dungeon,  falls  to  musing  and  smiling. 
A  devil  of  a  secretary  this  I  Of  a  certainty 
I  must  have  little  Leuchen  out  of  town  ! " 


CHAPTER  Vlll. 

JOHANN         THE  8TJMMBK  PALACE. 

At  the  door  of  the  summer  palace  not  a  soul 
was  on  guard.  A  great  quiet  surrounded  it. 
The  secretaiy  could  hear  the  gentle  lapping 
of  the  river  over  the  parapet,  for  the  little 
pavilion  had  been  erected  overhanging  the 
water,  and  the  leaves  of  the  linden-trees 
rustled  above. .  These  last  were  still 
clamorous  with  the  hum  of  bees,  whose 
busy  wings  gave  forth  a  sort  of  dull,  booming 
roar,  comparable  only  to  tlie  distant  noise  of 
breakers  when  a  rcller  curls  slowly  over  and 
runs  league-long  down  the  sandy  beach. 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  Johann 
Pyrmoufc  knocked. 

"  Enter  !  "  said  a  voice  within,  with 
startling  suddenness. 

And  opening  the  door  and  grasping  his 
papers,  the  secretary  suddenly  found  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  hero  of  the 
tournament. 

The  Prince  wtis  standing  by  a  desk  covered 
with  books  and  papers.  In  liis  hand  he  held 
a  long  quill,  wherewith  he  had  been  writing 
in  a  great  book  which  lay  on  a  shelf  at  his 
elbow.    For  a  moment  the  secretary  could 


not  reconcile  this  monkish  occupation  with 
liis  idea  of  the  gallant  white-plumed  knight 
whom  he  had  seen  flash  athwart  the  lists, 
driving  a  clean  furrow  through  the  hostile 
ranks  with  his  single  spear. 

But  he  remembered  his  sister's  description, 
and  looked  at  him  with  the  reverence  of  the 
time  for  one  to  whom  all  knowledge  was 
open. 

"  You  have  business  with  me,  young  sir  ?  " 
said  the  Prince  courteously,  turning  upon 
the  youth  a  regard  full  of  dignity  and  con- 
descensi-on.  The  knees  of  Johann  Pyrmont 
trembled.  For  a  full  moment  his  tongue 
refused  its  office. 

"  I  come,"  he  said  at  last,  "  to  convey 
these  documents  to  the  noble  Prince  of 
Conrtland  and  Wilna."  He  gained  courage 
as  lie  spoke,  for  he  had  carefully  reliearsed 
this  speech  to  Dessauer.  I  am  acting  a-s 
secretaiy  to  the  Ambassador--  in  lien  of  a 
better.  These  are  the  proposals  eoncei'uing 
alliance  between  the  realms  proposed  by  our 
late  master,  the  Prince  Karl,  before  his 
death,  and  now,  it  is  liop^jd,  to  be  ratitied 
and  carried  out  between  Oourtlaud  and 
Plassenburg  under  his  succe^ora,  the  Princess 
Heleue  and  her  husband." 

The  tall,  fair-haired  Prince  listened  care- 
fully. His  luminous  and  steady  eyes  seemed 
to  pierce  through  every  disguise  and  to  read 
the  truth  in  the  heart  of  the  young  architect- 
secretary.  Ho  took  the  papers  from  the 
baud  of  Johann  Pyrmont,  and  laid  them 
on  a  desk  beside  him,  without,  however, 
breaking  the  seals, 

"  I  will  gladly  take  charge  of  such  pro- 
posals. They  do  as  much  credit,  I  doubt 
not,  to  the  sagacity  of  the  late  Prince,  your 
great  master,  as  to  the  kindliness  and  good- 
feeling  of  your  present  noble  rulers.  But 
where  is  the  Ambassador?  T  had  hoped  to 
see  High  Councillor  von  Dessauer  for  my 
own  sake,  its  well  as  because  of  tlie  ancient 
kindliness  and  correspondence  that  there  was 
between  hinx  and  my  brother." 

''His  brother,"  thought  the  secretary. 
"I  did  not  know  he  had  a  brother — a  lad,  I 
suppose,  in  whom  Dessauer  had  an  interest. 
He  is  ever  considerate  to  the  young ! " 
Bnfc  aloud  he  answered,  "  I  grieve  to  tell 
yoii,  my  lord,  that  the  High  Councillor  von 
Dessauer  is  not  able  to  leave  his  bed  this 
morning.  He  caught  a  chill  yesterday, 
either  riding  hither  or  at  the  tournay,  and  it 
hath  indneed  an  old  trouble  which  nn  leech 
has  hitherto  been  skilful  enough  entirely  to 
heal.  He  will,  I  fear,  ba^kept  close  in  his 
room  for  several idi^^'&y  LjOOglC 
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'*  I  also  am  grieved,"  said  the  Prince,  with 
gravf^  regret,  seeing  the  youth's  agitation, 
and  liking  him  for  it.  "  I  am  glad  he  keeps 
the  art  to  make  himself  so  beloved.  It  is 
one  as  nsef  Lil  as  unusual  in  a  diplomatist ! " 

Then  with  a  quick  change  of  subject 
habitual  to  the  man,  he  said,  "  How  found 
you  your  way  hither  ?  The  corridors  are 
both  confusing  and  intricate,  and  the  guards 
ordinarily  somewhat  exacting." 

The  Uill  youth  smiled. 

"  I  was  in  the  best  hands,"  he  said.  "Your 
iister,  the  PrijicessMargaret,was  good  enough 
to  direct  me,  being  on  her  way  to  her  own 
apartment." 

"Ah  !  "  muttered  the  Prince,  smiling  as  if 
be  knew  his  sister,  "  this  is  the  way  to  the 
Prince^'s  apartment,  is  it  ?  The  Moscow 
road  to  Rome,  I  wot !  " 

He  said  no  more,  but  stood  regarding  the 
youth,  whose  blushes  came  and  went  as  he 
stood  irresolute  before  him 

*'  A  modest  lad,"  said-  the  Prince  to  him- 
self ;  "  this  higeuuousness  is  particularly 
charming  in  a  secretary  of  legation.  I  must 
see  more  of  him." 

Suddenly  a  thought  crossed  his  mind. 

"  Why,  did  I  not  hear  that  you  came  to 
us  by  way  of  Kerusberg  ?  "  he  said. 

The  blushes  cettsed  and  a  certain  paUor 
showed  under  the  tan,  which  overspread  the 
young  man's  face  as  the  Prince  continued  to 
gaze  fixedly  at  him.  He  could  only  bow  in 
assent. 

"  Then,  doubtless,  you  would  see  the 
Duchess  Joan?"  he  continued.  "  Is  she  very 
beautiful  ?    They  say  so." 

"I  do  not  think  so.  I  never  tliought 
about  it  at  all!"  answered  the  secretary. 
Suddenly  he  found  himself  plunged  into 
deep  waters,  just  as  he  had  seen  the  port  of 
»tfety  before  him. 

The  Prince  laughed,  throwing  back  his 
head  a  littJe. 

"  That  is  surely  a  strange  story  to  bring 
here  to  Oourtiand/'  he  said,  "  whither  tlie 
lady  is  to  come  as  a  bride  ere  long ! 
Especially  strange  to  tcU  to  me,  who  

"  I  ask  your  ])ardon,"  said  Johann 
Pyrmont ;  "  your  Highness  must  bear  with 
me.  I  have  never  done  an  errand  of  such 
moment  before,  having  mostly  spent  my  life 
among  soldiers  and  (he  was  on  his  guard  now) 
in  a  fortress.  For  diplomacy  and  word-play 
I  have  no  skill— no,  nor  any  liking  ! " 

"  Yon  have  chosen  your  trade  strangely, 
then,"  smiled  the  Prince,  "  to  proclaim  such 
tastes.    Wherefore  are  you  not  a  soldier  ?  " 

"  I  am  !  I  am  I  "  cried  Johann  es^erly  ; 


"  at  least,  as  much  as  it  is  allowed  to  one  of 
my— of  my  strength  to  be." 

"  Can  you  fence  ?  "  asked  the  Prince,  "  or 
plav  \\\t\\  the  broad  blade  ?  " 
I  can  do  both  :  " 

"  Then,"  continued  his  inquisitor,  "  you 
must  surely  have  tried  yourself  agains'-  the 
Duchess  Joan.  They  say  she  has  woy  .erful 
skill.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand,  I  have  heard 
her  called.  You  have  often  fenced  with 
her  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  secretary,  trutlifdly,  "  I 
have  nevei'  fenced  with  the  Duchess  Joan." 

"So,"  said  the  Prince,  evidently  in  con- 
siderable surprise  ;  "  tiieu  you  have  certainly 
often  seen  her  fence  ?" 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  Duchess  fence,  but 
I  have  ofteu  seen  othei-s  fence  with  her." 

"  You  practise  casuistry,  surely,"  cried  the 
Prince.  "  I  do  not  quite  follow  the  dis- 
tinction." 

But,  nevertheless,  the  secretary  knew  that 
the  difl'eienee  existed.  He  would  have  given 
all  the  proceeds  and  emoluments  of  his  office 
to  escape  at  this  moment,  but  the  eye  of  the 
Prince  was  too  steady. 

"  1  doubt  not,  young  sir,"  he  continued, 
"  that  you  were  one  of  the  great  army  of 
admirers  which,  they  say,  continually  sur- 
rounds the  Du(;hess  of  Hohenstem  !  " 

"  Indeed,  you  are  in  great  error,  my  loi"d," 
said  Johann  Pyrmont,  with  great  earnestness 
and  obvious  sincerity ;  "  I  never  said  one 
single  word  of  love  to  the  Lady  Joan— no, 
nor  to  any  other  wonum  !  " 

"  Xo,"  said  a  new  voice  from  the  doorway, 
that  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  "but  doubt- 
less you  took  great  pleasure  in  teaching  them 
foreign  customs.  And  I  am  persuaded  you 
did  ib  well,  too  !  " 

The  Prince  left  his  desk  for  the  first  time 
and  came  smilingly  towards  his  sister.  As 
he  stooped  to  ki^  her  ha,ud,  Johann  observed 
that  liis  hair  seemed  already  to  he  thin  upon 
the  top  of  his  head. 

"  He  is  young  to  be  growing  bald,"  ho  said 
to  himself  ;  "but,  after  all  "  (with  a  sigh), 
"  that  does  not  matter  in  a  man  so  noble  of 
mien  and  in  eveiy  way  so  great  a  prince." 

The  impulsive  Princess  Margaret  scari'ely 
permitted  lier  hand  to  be  kissed.  She  threw 
her  arms  warmly  about  her  brother's  neck, 
and  then  as  quickly  releasing  him,  turned  to 
the  secretary,  who  stood  deferentially  looking 
out  at  the  window,  that  he  might  not  observe 
the  meeting  of  brother  and  sister. 

**  I  told  you  he  was  my  favourite  brother, 
and  that  you.  would  \om  him,  too,"  she 
said.    "  You  mq^6st^^(:^(§gllf  laasen- 
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hiii'^^  iiml  CdtiiL'  tu  (-(mrtlant!.  J,  lIic  i'li'iieows, 
awk  yuu.    Do  yuii  pt'ontiBc  ?  " 

"  I  tliiuk  I  sliiiUcomu  again  to  t'mirtlainl," 
answered  the  secretiiry  \ei'y  gravely. 

"  This  young  man  knows  the  DtiahoKs  Jiwiii 
of  Hoheiisteiu,"  said  tlicj  l*i'iuoc!,  Btill  sniiliug 
quietly  ;  **  but  I  do  not 
think  he  admires  her 
verygrwitly— an  opinion 
lie  had  better  kee])  to 
hiiiiriel!"  if  he  would 
have  a  quiet  lil'e  of  it 
in  Coiu'thiud  ! 

"Indeed,"  said  tiie 
Priucess  brus(|nely.  1 
wonder  not  at  it.  I 
hear  she  is  a  forward 
minx,  and  at  any  rate 
she  sliall  never  rule  it 
over  nio.  I  will  run 
away  with  a  dug-whip- 
per  tir^t." 

"  To  u  I'  h  usl)aud 
would  have  oeeasion  f<n* 
the  exerrise  of  liiw  art, 
sister  niiue  I  "  said  iiic 
Prince.  "J^ut,  indeed, 
you  must  not  begin  by 
niisliking  tlie  poor 
yoimg  maid  that  will 
be  80  far  from  home." 

"Oh,"  cried  the 
Princess,  laugliiug  out- 
right, "  I  niislike  her 
not  a  wliii..  Hut  lIkm'c 
is  no  reason  ia  (he 
woi'ld  why,  lieciiiise  y(jii 
arc  all  ready  to  taU 
down  and  worship,  this 
young  man  or  any  other 
siiould  be  compelled  to 
do  likewise." 

And  right  princess- 
like she  looked  as  she 
pouted' her  proud  little 
lips  and  witli  her  foot 
jtatted  tlie  ])olislii'(l  oak. 

" iiu(,"  sill-  weut  on 
again  to  \wx  hrnther, 
"  yoar  poor  I  n-ast  out 
tlieri.)  initli  almost 
1  retted  li  iinself  int(j 
ribands  by  this  time, 
with  this  noble  yonth, 
hear  him  tell  of  the  countries  whereiii  he 
\\m  sojourned.  And,  in  addition,  I  have 
promised  to  show  him  the  car])  in  the  jioml-;. 
^_ou  liave  given  him  a.  great  enough  dose  of 
diplomatics  and  canon  law  by  this  time. 


^'im  iiave.  it  seems  to  me,  spent  half  the  day 
in  ea(-li  oLlie!'"s  society." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  i-eturned  the  Prince, 
smiling  again,  but  going  towards  the  desk 
t(j  put  away  the  ]>alxii"s  which  ]>essauer's 
secretary  bad  brought — "on  the  contrary,  we 


You  liitic  liii^iiic.-s  willi  WW 


(he  rrm;:u.' 


If  you  have  done 
I  have  a  fancv  to 


talked  almost  solely  about  women— a  subject 
not  uncommon  when  man  meets  man." 

"  But  somewliat  lait  of  keejung  with  the 
dignity  of  yonr  calHng,  my  brother  !  "  said  the 

Prinrcss  pointedly. 


And  wiiei'efore  ?  "  he,  f^ai<!, 
quickly  with  the  p^g^  ^^ilL^Oit^ 


turinng 
"  If 
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to  frnide,  to  advise,  to  rule,  are  of  my  pro- 
fession, surely  womou,  who  iirc  the  more  im- 
portant half  of  the  hnmiui  I'ace,  ciiimot  be 
foreign  to  my  calling  !  " 

"  Come,"  she  said,  hearing  the  word  with- 
out attending  to  the  sense,  "  I  also  like 
things  foreign.  The  noble  secretary  has 
promised  to  teaeli  nie  some  more  of  them  !  " 

The  tolerant  Prince  laughed.  He  was 
evidently  accustomed  to  his  sister's  whims, 
and,  knowing  how  perfectly  harmless  they 
were,  he  never  interfered  with  them. 

"A  good  day  to  yon,"  he  said  to  tlui  yyniig 
man,  by  way  of  dismissal.  "If  I  do  not  see 
yon  again  before  you  leave,  yon  nnist  promise 
me  to  come  back  to  the  wedding  of  the 
Dnchess  Johanna.  In  tliat  event  yon  nmst 
do  me  the  hononr  to  be  my  gnest  on  that 
occasion."' 

The  red  flooded  back  ui  Joliann's  cheek. 

"  I  thank  you,"'  be  said,  bowing  ;  "  1  will 
come  back  to  the  wedding  of  the  Duchess 
Joan." 

*'  And  you  promise  to  be  my  guest  ?  I  insist 
upon  it,"  continued  the  kindly  Prince,  willing 
to  gratify  his  sister,  who  was  smiling  ap])roval, 
"1  insist  that  you  shall  let  me  be  your  host." 


"I  hope  to  be  your  guest,  most  noble 
Prince,"  said  the  secretary,  looking  np  at 
hijii  (fniekiy  as  he  went  through  the  door. 

It  was  a  singula]'  look.  Foi'  a  moment  it 
checked  and  astonished  the  Prince  so  much 
that  he  stood  still  on  the  threshold. 

"  AViiere  ]ia\e  I  seen  a  look  like  that 
before  ?  lie  imised,  as  he  cast  liis  memory 
back  into  the  past  without  success,  "  Surely 
never  on  any  man's  face  before." 

Which,  after  all,  was  likely  enough. 

But  putting  the  matter  aside  as  curious, 
but  of  no  coiiyeqnence,  tiie  Prince  I'ode  away 
towards  that  part  of  the  city  from  which  the 
towers  of  the  uunster  loomed  up.  A  conplo 
of  priests  bowed  low  before  him  as  he  passed, 
aTid  the  people  standing  still  to  watch  his 
broad  shoulders  and  erect  carriage,  said,  one 
to  the  other,  "  Alas  !  alas  !  the  truest  Prince 
of  them  all — to  be  thus  tlii'own  away  !  " 

And  tliese  were  the  words  which  the 
secretary  heai-d  from  a  couple  of  guards  who 
stood  at  the  gate  of  the  rose-garden,  as  they, 
too,  stood  looking  after  tlie  Prince. 

"  Wait,"  said  Johann  Pyrmont  to  himself  ; 
"wait,  I  will  yet  sitow  them  whether  he  is 
thrown  away  or  not." 


{To  he  continued.') 
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lUm/raM  from  Phologriiphs. 


wt:i.sh  PAKSiNn  i.ktykns  in  tiir  irosiK  straight 

VOR  TIIK  Vn.K. 


THE  old  nrder  of  tliintjs  liiiH  changed 
fdi'  tli(^  lU'W  in  ;i.t.lil(!t.ies  iis  in  (iLlier 
liiirsnit,-^.      |)iirin<r    dit;    ])asl  tliive 
years  tlie  cliinniiions,         a-  jiack  of  cards, 
iiavti  sliiillied  and  simtlied  again  iniLil 

Wit  are  mot  by  wcll-iiigli  fresh  faces  on 
every  side. 

Tliia,  howe\-cr,  lias  been  to  the  advanta^fo 
of  the  men  theuieelvcs,  if  not 
to  the  coffers  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Association.  When 
we  had  such  men  eis  Bredin. 
Bai;on,('i'iiKslaiid,Sid  Tlionius, 
('.  A.  I'>i'ailley,  and  others  I 
niiid'lii,  nu'ritinn.  miming  at 
rhc  Slaniford  ili'iilgr  gronnds, 
we  wy-rv  fiiirly  i.:i.'rUiir!  tliey 
\\<aild  win  the  va.rions  c\L'iits 
fiir  whif'li  they  had  enti'red. 
'I'lie  public^,  keen  followei's 
of  (:onU;ni]>orary  form,  were 
also  fairly  well  satisfied  nptm 
that  point ;  but  tboy  did  not 
Oiire.  They  wanted  to  sec 
the  men  rn  ii  —  th  ey  an  tici  - 
pated  good  times,  if  ni>Lhiiig 
else — so  they  paused  tluiLurn- 
stiles  ill  their  thniisa.inl>;. 

Xow,  despite  times  made 
ill  prae.tice  sjjiua  by  the  new 
comers,  there  is  u  glorions 
micert«T,inty  attached  to  the 
greatei'  races  of  the  year. 
The  youngsters,  if  I  may  use 
that  term,  are  apt  to  lose 


their  heads,  and,  in  consequence,  the  most 
fancied  candidate  may  go  t^)  the  wall.  As  an 
instance  in  point,  I  may  mention  the  nmning 

of  the  Sontli  African  representative  in  last 
year's  quarter  miU'.  i\Ir.  liligiiaiiL  slioiild 
lia.\e  won  easily.  Instead  ol'  t.lial,  lie  started 
at  snch  a  j.Kice  that  he  ran  iiimself  to  a  stand- 
still before  he  entered  the  straight. 


V.  w.  eooiT-at,  tiik  nrxiHiKn  yaieds  ohampioNj^awaitino  thk 

PISTOI^  SHOT. 

gjjjj  Hosted  by ' 


ON,  AWAITINO  THK 

Google 
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But  to  rosuiiie.  The  climnpions  of  ISitl- 
and  IHOi")  liad  effcjuteil  so  iimiiy  fine  perfonu- 
ances  that  tlicir  iiaiiiea  upon  a  programme 
wore  ii  L-ei'taiii  draw.  This, 
indeed,  becauie  so  glaring  tliat 
a  wholesale  diaqaalifi  cation  by 
the  A.  A.  A.  became  iiccessarj-. 
From  that  we  have  never 
recovered,  despite  all  state- 
ineuts  to  the  cmtrary.  Our 
champion!;  of  to-day  do  not 
possess  the  drawing  power  of 
their  predecessors,  althongli  in 
many  cases  they  are  equally  as 
good  upon  the  cinder  path  or 
o;-er  the  hurdles. 

Take,  for  instanets  young 
Hugh  "Welsh,  the  \:\.A  who 
earned  the  proud  distiiietioii 
of  setting  up  a  fresh  Scotch 
time  for  the  mile,  and  who 
carried  off  the  championship 
at  Stamfoi"d  Bridge  before  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
record  of  4  mins.  17  aces, 
set  up  by  Bacon  still  stanils 
at  the  time  of  writing,  })ut 
Hugh  "Welsh,  when  fit  and 
well,  will  beat  it.  He  only 
failed  in  July  to  accomplish 
the  feat  by  one-fifth  of  a 
second.  Had  lie  known,  when 
the  l)ell  rang,  how  near  he 
was,  I  am  confident  he  would  have  set  up 
something  closely  approaching  the  time 
credited  to  America. 

Jlr.  "Welsh,  as  T  have  already  point(?d  out, 
is  a  hid  in  years.  At  the  time  he  bur.st  out 
upou  the  athletic  world  he  was  a  member 

of  the  ^Vat- 

-  ■    ■    -  ■-  . '  son  College 

athletic 
club.  All  his 
training  was 
done  in  his 
spare  time- 
he  refiised 
to  neglect 
ilia  ordinary 
d  II  t  i  e  8  — 
while  even 
now,  with 
fresh  vic- 
tories await- 
ing him,  he 
has  refused 
A.K.RKLF,  tjme  after 

Half-mile  champion.  time  tO  take 

Photo  by  Calvert.  an    6  X  tr  a 


holiday  in  onlcr  to  dou  the  running 
costume. 

The  young  Scotsman  h;is  even  refused  to 
be  made  the  snbjeet  of  an 
interview,  and  the  details  of 
his  training  liave  hvmi  secured 
from  his  ^lersonal  friends. 
Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
has  veiy  few  hard  and  fast 
opinions  concerning  this.  He 
simply  eschews  anything  of  an 
indigestible  character  from  his 
dietary,  and  lives  iiis  ordinary 
life.  His  training  spins  are 
iloiu!  iTiorning  and  evening, 
being  followed  by  a  bi'isk  rub 
down  witli  a  rough  towel. 

Welsh,  however,  is  a  very 
deceptive  runner.  He  has  a 
beautifully  even  stride,  while 
he  carries  his  arms  well  up, 
with  shoulders  and  head  erect. 
His  sprint  at  the  finish  is  to 
be  seen  before  it  can  he 
believed ;  with  the  greatest  ease 
he  gets  over  the  ground  at  a 
tremendous  pace.  Bacon's 
sprint  is  a  good  one  when 
near  the  tape,  but  Welsh  is 
capable  of  giving  him  seven 
yards  in  the  last  hundred  and 
then  breasting  the  thread  first. 
His  time  this  year  was  but 
sees.,  although  he  won  by 


W.  .T.  STUROKSS, 

Holder  of  walkinj  rm>rds. 
Photo  fyj  R.  W.  Thomas,  Clieapside. 


4  mins.  171 


ir>  yards,  with  80  yards  between  second  and 
third. 

Mr.  l'"".  W.  Coopei',  tlie  hundi'ed  yards 
champion,  is  a  good  man,  I  am  ready  to 
admit,  l)uL  he  is  not  the  equal  of  0.  A.  or 
J.  AY.  Brad- 
ley at  their 
best.  At  the 
Stamford 
Bridge 
meeting  it 
was  his 
steadiness 
that  won 
him  the 
race,  f  o  r 
young 
"Wadsley,  all 
things  being 
equ^,  is  the 
fastest  for 
this  particu- 
lar distance. 

In    tne    on  Quartei-maUchampitft. 

season  u,j%«*n*»fc(gp@@|M@. 
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Cooper  play^i  lingby  footliall.  He  is  a 
speedy  tlirw-(|iiarkr-  -I  discovered  tliat 
pcrfionuUy  iit  the  time  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Newport  fifteen— but  his  offensive  work 
is  jqit  to  be  iiiterforod  with  by  tlie  care  he 
displays  ill  beiiijj  collai'Ofl,  and  also  in  the 
j^oiiiij  fi.>r  liis  man. 

Still,  liis  winti-r  work  keei)s  liim  lit  for 
tlie  sniiinier,  altlioii^^li  he  does  not  diet 
jiimself  ill  any  way. 
lie  Imlds  tiiat  too 
jiineh  work  is  indintsd 
to  spoil  an  athlcte'is 
powers. 

Mr.A.E.  Relf,  who 
inaint,iined  his  rifjlit 
to  the  title  of  half- 
mile  champion  last 
year,  is  a  rimiier  far 
from  robnst  in  ajiprar- 
ance.  lie  iw  alsi)  ]K)H- 
sessed  of  a  far  from 
takiiiij  stride.  Wliere 
IJrediri  or  i\il]iatri<;k 
would  stride  Diiue  tlie 
Fiiiehley  Harrier 
would  take  it  in  twiee 
or  more.  And  yet 
with  all  this  lie  doei-; 
not  tire  pertxiptihly, 
fur  he  told  me  ]h 
tinislatd  fairly  fi'csli 
in  the  \-avk\  at  tlie 
L.A.C.  gronnds.  lielf 
may  never  elVeet  a 
Ktsirtling  record,  he 
is  not  exitctly  that 
stamp  of  runner,  but 
liG  will  need  to  be 
reckoned  with  for  a 
long  time  to  come  in 
jjood  eoinpiuy.  He 
lias  ]m>veda  fai- better 
man  at.  half  a  mile 
than  wari  tlHHi,L;'ht  to 
be  tlie  cas(^  before  he 
infill  bis  own  with 
tlie  U(.;v.  hntyens ; 
and  yet  I  am  in- 
chued  to  think  if  the 
the  poet  without  lirat  havuig  run  in  the  mile 
he  would  just  have  won.  Mr.  Relf's  time 
wag  1  miu.  noi  sees. 

Mr.  llelf,  T  may  add,  does  the  p-eater  part 
of  hii;  tritinin^^  iit  home  after  his  oriliuary 
duties  liii\'e  been  fini;:licd  for  the  day.  He 
ihn',-; 


VhoUi  hy  -T.  Pottle,  I'mle. 


)ld  libie  had  come  to 


liiU'e 

nnihinu:  of  a.  s[ieeial  eliar;!et.ei'  for  a 
elnb  enj,'a<^einent,  but  alicws  himself  a  little 


I  think  it  was  <fcneraliy  admitted  at  the 
time  that  Mr.  AV.  Fitzherbert  scored  a  some- 
what fortnnute  win  in  the  quarter-mile. 
Our  visitor  from  South  Africa,  Mr.  BU^^iiaut, 
was  expected  to  rnii  a  f^reat  race.  His  times 
at  practice  had  been  quite  |j;ood  eiion<jli  to 
spell  almost  (■(^ri;iin  \iet(HT,  yet  he  literally 
tlirew  bis  ebaiice  a\vay,  altlu.aigli  be  bad 
beaten  the  ultimate  wiiinei-"s  time,  sees., 
very  frequently  in 
priK;tiee  spiiis. 

At  the  sound  of 
the  pistol  be  jinnixxl 
off  at  a  ti'emendoiis 
pace.  He  ([uickly 
opened  up  a  big  gap 
between  himself  and 
the  field,  but  as  he 
eaiue  round  into  the 
stt'aight  he  faltered, 
stagp;ered,  and  fell. 
Fitzherbert  after  that 
rail  in  as  be  liked,  the 
only  other  competitor 
to  threaten  danjrfir 
being  .Mr.  .1.  C.  Mere- 
dith. The  style  of 
the  wiimer  is  not  a 
pretty  one.  He  has 
a  tremendous  stride 
that  carries  him  along 
at  a  gj'eut  I'ate,  but 
legs,  anus,  shoulders, 
and  bead  are  all  work- 
ing as  he  makes  ins 
eii'ort.  On  the  i>ther 
band,  be  is  the  for- 
tunate possessor  of 
a  particularly  magni- 
ficent spriut>  and  be 
never  kiioivs  what  it 
is  to  cry—"  Hold  ! 
enough." 

The  four  mile 
cliani|iion,  Jfr.  ('. 
IJi'nnett.,  is  anoilier 
member  of  the  l^'jieb- 
ley  1  lai'j'iers.  i'l'ior 
to  his  competing  last 
year,  he  bad  been  looked  upon  as  a  somc- 
wdiiit  overrated  iLtblece.  The  manner  in 
which  he  disjiosod  of  his  ojiponents,  bowe^'er, 
silenced  his  critics,  his  hist  lap  being  run  in 
the  remarkable  time  of  r»9|  sees.,  thia  raiiking 
as  a  record  <|uarter  in  the  four  mile  race. 
Mr.  liennett,  T  may  add,  biis  been  almost 
e(|Uidly  suceessfiii  o\er  eoiintry  as  njioii  the 
track.     In  \K)1  be  woit^the   four  mile 


iu*)re  latitTide  foi'  the  gretit  nice  of  the  yc:'.i-.     A.  A.  A.  champioiiift|4ifb%^  ®(lRi^gic^^ii'l<= 
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in  Febraarj^  of  last  season  he  proved 
successful  in  the  ten  mile  cross-country 
cliampionsliiji  at  "Wembley  Park.  These  arc 
but  a  few  i»f  liis  chief  performances  ;  he  also 
won  his  events  i\lieu  pitted  against  the 
French  athletes  in  Paris,  wliile  lie  holds  the 
mile  ehanipiunsliip  of  "Wilts,  Hants,  and 
Dorset,  won  on  Keptember  7.  At  practice 
Mr.  Bennett  confines  himself  to  steady 
work,  as  a  rule,  although  there  are  just  a  few 
sharp  bursts  thrown  in  occasionally,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  be  "  left,"  should  the  race 
be  run  at  only  a  modest  pace.  But  this  is 
an  unlikely  contingency  with  the  Finchley 
man  in  the  field.  Mr.  Bennett  is  also 
a  strong  handicap  runner,  having  scored 
repeatedly  in  e\'ents  of  this  character,  both 
in  liondon  and  the  pro\"inces. 

"When  ilr.  Harry  Curtis  was  walking, 
he  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  of  our 
amateur  exponents  of  tiie  "lieel  and  toe" 
variety  of  racing.  Suddenly  a  new  man 
appeared,  and  the  holder  of  the  champion- 
ship was  beaten  at  the  A.A.A.  meeting. 
The  new  comer  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Sturgess,  a 
member  of  that  wide-awake  club,  the  Poly- 
technic. 

A'ot  content  with  securing  the  title  of 
champion  season  after  season,  Mr.  Sturgess 


and  also  during  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
snnmier,  he  may  be  seen  upon  his  cycle  in  all 
parts  of  London.  Now  Mr.  Stui^ess  has 
announced 


F.  LEAHY^  THE  HI6H  JUMP  CHAMPION,  CUSARISG 
THB  CROSS 'BAR. 

From  a  Photo. 

has  set  up  record  after  record,  while  there  is 
not  a  suspiciou  of  unfairness  abont  his  style 
of  progression.    During  the  winter  months', 


H.  VARDON, 
G^f  champion. 
Photo  ly  Wkitdiead,  Bury. 


his  retire- 
ment from 
the  cinder 
path,  and 
the  state- 
ment has 
gone  round 
that  he  in- 
tends blos- 
soming out 
into  a 
racing  cv- 
clist.  Tliis 
maybe  time. 
Probably  it 
is  ;  but  the 
two  p  a  s- 
times  ai'c  so 
dissimilar 
that  the 
Polytechnic  man's  many  admirers  will  watch 
him  anxiously  in  his  new  r6!e. 

The  present  holder  of  the  120  yards 
hurdles  is  not  a  second  Godfrey  Shaw,  but 
Mr.  H.  11.  Parkes  is  vet  of  a  useful  class. 
Had  Messrs.  W.  H.  '^Maundreli  or  F.  ^Y. 
Cooper  turned  out  for  the  ehampionship,  I 
should  have  expected  them  to  have  beaten 
the  L.A.C.  man.  As  it  was  he  had  the 
best  of  matters  at  the  start,  and  hold  his 
advantage  to  the  end.  Mr.  Parkes  cleare 
the  obstacles  cleanly,  but  he  is  not  very  fast, 
as  his  time,  IfS?-  sees.,  proves. 

A  different  class  of  ntldcte  is  Mr.  ("!.  W. 
Orton,  who,  although  ruiniiug  under  the 
colours  of  the  New  York  A.C.,  is  a  Canadian 
born  and  bred.  In  the  steejilechase  there 
was  but  one  man  to  be  considered.  Tliat 
was  the  winner.  Not  only  did  he  clear  each 
of  the  fences  in  capital  style,  but  he  was 
also  the  only  one  to  escape  a  ducking  at  the 
water-jump,  while  he  completed  the  two  miles 
in  11  mins.  48^  sees. 

He  had  trained  carefully  for  this  event,  I 
was  told  at  the  time,  wliile  he  also  possesses 
the  title  of  Canadian  champion  for  the  same 
class  of  event.  Across  the  Atlantic  1  know 
the  obstacles  are  of  a  more  formidable 
character  than  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
This  fact  explains  the  apparent  hesitation 
displayed  by  Mr.  Orton  just  at  the  take-off 
of  every  jump. 

He  had  not  been  accustomed  to  take  any 
chances,  and  he  had  not  laseajiuthif^ouutry 
long  enough  toHoeM^Srtr?MP@fc*-altere(l 
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cAiiditions.  Wlion  at  lioinc,  so  I  was 
iiifoniiLHl  l)y  a  fVreiKl,  Ik;  is  a  uteady  wiirkci-, 
wlio  believes  in  jilentv  of  exctreise  in  the  eai-ly 
pirfc  uf  tile  .sea,so]i  ;  but  when  all  Hiii-jdus  flesii 
lias  been  remo\e(l  lie  considers  it  time  to 
take  it  easy.  His  jiunps  arc  freqiioiitlv 
taken  over  fixed  obtftacics,  a  jiractice  ealcii^- 
lated  to  improve  \m  style,  oven  if  it  "slows" 
liiiii  occasionally. 

Irishmen,  curiously  enough,  have  estab- 
lished a  monopoly  in  what  are  described  Jis 
field  events  of  late  years.  In  tlirowini^  the 
hammer,  putting  tlie  shot,  the  Iiigli  juinj). 
and  the  long  jump,  tlicy  are  practicfilly  in- 
vincible. 

Mr.  Dennis  IIorLran  is  tlieir  elia.mpion 
putter  of  the  weiglit.  He  does  not  strain 
himself  as  he  launches  the  ii'on  fi:k)bc  through 
the  air,  but  lie  cannot  explain  his  success 
and  his  put  of  45  feet.  I  mentioned  it  to 
him  after  the  sports  at  Stamford  Bridge — he 
simply  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
What  can  you  make  of  a  man  like  that  ? 

Mr.  T.  F.  Kiely  hiia  filled  the  phice  va.ca.ted 
by  Dr.  Tiarry,  and  is  an  ei|uallyline  |>orfornier 
witli  the  liainnier.  AVlien  'at  i)fa(rt.i(ni  he 
throws  within  a  few  inches  of  his  eonijK't  itiou 
distunee,  but  not  uufreijueiitly  iie  has  beaten 


Photo  hy  It.  W.  nomas,  CheapKiite. 


A,  J.  CHKllRY, 

Wnrld's  amaleur  cliampUm,  100  hilnmetres. 
Photo  bij  R.  ir.  Thomas,  Cheapiide. 

\m  nsnal  tlii'ow  when  engaged  in  training. 
He  did  this  during  the  season,  for,  although 
liO  feet  1  inch  won  the  champi(nisliii),  he 
had  well  beaten  it  two  days  ]irevioiiHly. 
Plenty  of  snstaining,  nonrishiiig  food,  and 
not  too  nuicli  haril  work,  taken  only  wheu 
feeling  fit,  are  his  ti'aining  rules. 

The  stylo  of  the  high  jnniji  clianij.iion, 
Mr.  V.  Leahy,  i.s  in  marked  contrast  to  that 
sliown  by  many  of  our  athletes.  His  spring 
is  tiiken  from  ahnost  innnediately  below  the 
cross-bar,  iiis  legs  are  tucked  well  beneatli 
hhn,  and  he  flies  over  as  lightly  and  as  easily 
as  a  bird.  I  should  imagine  those  of  our 
athletes  who  imagine  their  contortions  iu 
mid-air  assist  their  powei^  of  jiropnlsion 
might  take  a  leaf  out  of  Mr.  I^eahy's  liook 
with  considerable  ad\'antage  to  themselves. 
Tiic  heigltt  iie  cl<:a.red,  5  feet  11 inches,  has 
been  but  a  few  times  beaten,  the  world's 
records  excepted. 

The  greatest  sensation  of  the  year  has 
been  the  long  ]umi)S  registered  by  Mr.  W.  ,J . 
M.  Newbiirn,  another  member  of  tlie  little 
band  of  Irish  athletes.  He  is  a  giant  in 
stature,  stiinding   over  0  feet-^4  iiieliea  iu 

hPreet  inches 


height,  and  his  jui^ft^i'i 
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was  madt!  against  a  strung  hrc'zc  ami  wlieii 
he  was  feoling  none  too  well  after  tlie  jntssago 
from  Dublin.  lu  practice,  Mr.  Nevvburn 
liaa  cleaved  24  feet  5  inches,  and  he  is  not 
yet  at  his  best.  His  duties  connected  with 
the  Civil  Service  nnfoi"tnnately  preclude  liis 
competing  as  fre([nent[y  as  is  dcsii'able. 

Pole  jinnpiiig,  1  have  lieard  on  all  luuidK, 
is  almost  more  of  a  gyiniiasLie  feat  tlian  an 
athletic  event,  lie  tliat  iis  it  may,  Mr.  J. 
Poole,  a  member  of  the  Windermere  A.  C, 


>l.\.ID[l  YATKH, 
Winner  iif  Qnetn's  Prize  al  liislei/. 
I'hot'i  l,y  A.  II.  yi'ij,  llviyldon. 

stjinda  head  and  shonhh^rs  abo\'e  his  oppo- 
nents in  this  particulai'  branch,  lie  nnder- 
sUuids  to  a  nicety  A\hen  and  how  to  shift  his 
hands  and  when  to  drop  the  pole.  Before 
now  I  lia\e  seen  those  considered  to  be 
experts  bring  pole  and  cross-bar  clatterinf:^  to 
the  ground.  lint  this  has  never  happened 
with  oiu"  JS'orth  Country  friend,  who  this 
season  cleared  10  feet  ;i  inches. 

A  large  section  of  the  golfing  pulilic 
invarialily  pin  their  faith  to  llai'ry  Vii.nlt)n  ; 
but,  despite  his  recent  successes,  I  shoul<l  not 
term  hini  so  finished  a  player  as  J.  II.  I^ayloi" 


wIlcti  at  his  best.,  or  so  strong  a  driver  as 
Douglas  RoUand.  The  last  named,  four 
years  ago,  could  dri\e  the  ball  from  tlie  tee 
twenty  and  thirty  yai-ds  farther  than  any 
other  professional,  while  Taylor,  in  the  years 
lie  won  the  championship,  was  far  and  away 
the  best  jilayer  of  the  a]i})roae!i  shot.  But 
Vardon  is  a  very  steady  player  :  he  ne\-ei- 
loses  his  liead,  and  lie  is  very  deadly  on  the 
green.  And  these  are  qualities  of  wiiich  he 
has  proved  the  vaJae  by  his  tenure  of  the 
cbauipionslii]). 

In  Chiiiii,  (lius- 
coyne,  and  AVaiters 
I  suppose  we  pos- 
sess three  of  the 
finest  cyclist  pro- 
fess!0]ials,at  \'ai-ions 
distances,  in  the 
world.  (.'Iiinn  was 
discovered  and 
brought  (ait  by  .Mr. 
1''.  .1.  Osmund,  an 
old  champion  hini- 
selt.  His  proU'ije 
has  justified  his 
selection,  and  at 
the  ]'resent  time  is 
about  the  fastest 
man  in  England  or 
upon  the  Continent 
at  his  particular  dis- 
tance. (Jascoyne, 
although  inclined 
to  be  eiTatic,  is  a 
\'  er  y  pow  e  ]•  f  u  I 
rider,  while  W'altcre 
has  fairly  taken  the 
place  rendered 
vacant  by  tht; 
r  e  t  i  rc  ni  e  n  t  of 
J.  W.  Stocks. 

Wiien  the  s(^Iec- 
tion  of  <air  amateur 
representatives  for 
the  world's  cham- 
pionships was   made   pidilic,    the  greatest 
astonishment   was   expressed  at   the  non- 
inclusion  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Payne.    He  had 
established  several  records,  he  hjtd  never 
been  defeated  in  a   scratch  race  for  the 
Reason,  yet  he  was  not  one  of  those  selected 
to  npliold  the  honour  of  the  Old  Country 
at  Vienna. 

Tile  reason  of  the  selection  committee  was  a 
curious  one.  It  was  that,  altln.)ugh  Mi'.  Payne 
jxtssessed  a  rijiJit  to  ride  there,  they  had  not 
selected  him  Ireciinse  ihm  considered  the 
distances  nnsuitaWtfici  byW^iP^BSlS^  differ. 


A TilLETW  ('JLUiriONH. 


J.  A.  JAItVlS, 

f^imming  champion, 
Flioto  by  J.  Ilamsden,  Iieic&ter. 


hut  a  Ijirpjc  section  of  tlio  cycling  world  would 
liiive         glad  to  see  Mr.  I'ayiic  incliidod, 

My.  Payne  rcfiidus  in  llainnierrtiiiiUi,  and 
is  a  nienii>ei'  of  ilic  West  R<nidH  C.C.  'I'lie 
gi'UiiLer  ]K>i'tinii  of  liis  training  has  licen  d(inc 
upon  the  i*utney  tritck.  He  does  not  smoke 
wliilc  preparing  for  a  bard  suasoii's  work. 
This  is  ill  inurked  contrast  to  the  methods 
pursued  by  ('binit  and  otiier  riders  wlio  have 
raced  extensively,  upon  the  Continent. 

Tbe  Frencb  and  German  riderg  do  not 
stint  tbeniselves  in  the  slightest,  and  their 
Knglisb  roiifreres  follow  their  exani])k'. 
I\}a(!lied  eggs,  beefsteak,  iimtton  (roast  and 
boiled),  liglit  wine,  ale.  (x)lfe(S  und  cigarettes, 
these  arc  some  of  the  ihings  tliey  train  n"|Hin. 
HIiK'k  coffee  ihey  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
liest  re.storati\'(!M,  and  jnst  suitable  for  their 
excitable  natures.  I  wonder  il'  this  explains 
why  a  Frenchman  eaii  jump  into  bis  spi'int 
so  much  more  rapidly  than  an  Knglishmau. 

The  riding  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Cherry  in  the 
world's  championships  has  been  a  feature  of 
that  meeting.  Before  he  left  England 
Mr.  Cherry  trained  spetxdly  for  his  e\e))ts 
behind  piicemakers,  witii  the  satisfactory 
resnlt  that  he  fairly  ran  away  from  his 
liekl  in  the  100  kiU)mctres  chani](ionship. 
Jlr.  Clierry  i,s  viwy  ri.'gnhu'  in  ]i\  ing  diu'ing  the 
racing  season.  Ue  is  engaged  at  the  (i.i'.O., 
trains  at  Wood  (.Jreen,  and  generally  gets  tit 
jviBt  at  the  time  other  men  are  jfecling  the  effects 
of  the  hard  work  thoy  have  gone  throngh. 


To  turn  now  to  another,  and  ])ossibly  a 
lighter,  side  of  ^tasiinie,  tiie  lady  tennis 
champion,  Miss  C.  Cooper,  claims  attention. 
This  yonng  lady  has  jilayed  sueeessfniiy 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I'itrtnered  by 
Mr.  IT.  S.  Mabony,  tlie  present  Irish  tenm's 
(^liam])ioii  in  the  siuudes,  ^liss  <'.  Cooper 
liiis  defeated  Mi-s.  llillyard  and  iMr.  W. 
Baddeley  in  the  All  England  mixed  doubles 
chamjiionship. 

Last  year,  or  to  be  exact  as  regards  date, 
in  June,  Miss  Cooper  ciirried  off  the  singles 
championship  at  Wimbledon.  As  regards 
her  style  of  play,  it  was  as  a  volleyer  that  she 
first  made  her  mai'k.  ITer  forehand  stroke 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  forward  dri\"(^,  while  bcr 
baclvband  sti'oko  puts  a  lot  of  cut  u]ton  tint 
ball,  bi'inging  it  off  the  ground  at  a  teri'ifii; 
rate.  She  scores  underhand  at  a  very  ra]>id 
jKicc,  and  has  a  peculiar  "  lift "  of  tlie 
racket.  In  ilonbles  she  is  perhaps  the 
strongest,  owing  to  her  proficiency  at  the 
net.  Still,  Miss  Cooper  has  something  yet 
to  learn  as  regards  steadiiKSS.  Under  the 
stress  of  competition  she  is  apt  to  become 
wild,  especially  if  hard  liitting  is  being 
indulged  in. 

j\Ir.  n.  Mahotiy,  the  Irish  champion,  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  players  of  the  day.  His 


MISH  <;.  coorni!, 
Lady  tennis  chcunpion, 
I'hoUt  by  It.  E.^^^^^iiyyt^Qlf' 
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half  volkys  arc  perhaps  \m  host  strokes,  a 
turn  of  the  wrist  imparting  u  twist  to  the  ball 
that  brings  it  curling  and  huuiiuiiig  off  his 
rackut  iu  a  remarkable  manuer. 

One  of  the  pair  of  famous  brothers,  Mr.  R. 
F.  Dohcrty,  proved  the  most  successful 
amongst  the  competitors  in  June  of  last 
year.  In  the  All  England  singles  lie  won 
easily,  while  with  Mr.  II.  L.  Doheity  lie 
carried  oil'  the  dmihles  against  Messi's,  Neshitt 
and  Hobart,  the  lattei"  being  defeated  by 
three  set-s  to  love,  the  ligures  reading  (1  -  i, 
6—4,  aud  ()— 2. 

"Without,  r  trust,  too  great  a  stretching  of 
the  technical  wiird  atliletie,"  I  have  in- 
cluded a  hero  of  the  rifle  in  this  article. 
Major  Yates,  tlie  winner  of  the  Queen's 
Prize  at  Bisley,  the  most  en-vied  man  of  the 
year,  is  a  non-smoker  and  a  teetotaller.  He 

a  man  unblessed  with  nerves,  he  shoots  with 
the  greatest  s/in;/  J'roi'i  imaginable.  When  he 
was  being  chaired  around  the  camp  after  his 
final  shot,  he  was  as  i:ool  and  collected  as 
though  he  were  at  home.  His  friends  and 
comrades  were  shouting  themselves  hoarse  in 
his  honour,  but  he  took  things  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Amongst  contemporary  swimmers  Mr.  J. 
A.  Jarvis,  of  the  Leicester  S.C.,  is  entitled  to 
a  foremost  place.  He  lias  had  this  season 
an  almost  n[d)i'oken  series  of  successes, 
his  easiest  win  being,  perhaps,  in  the  long 
distance  championship  I'l'oui  Kew  to  Putney, 
while  lie  holds  tlu!  whole  of  the  titles  from 
I  mile  up  to  d}  miles.  Mr.  Jarvis,  who  has 
been  coached  by  Mr.  C.  Newman,  of  the 
Westminster  Baths,  when  in  strict  training 
consumes  a  fair  amount  of  beef  tea  and 
meat  extract,  but  has  no  fixed  rules  concern- 
ing his  diet. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  generally  admitted 


that  the  victory  of  W.  x\.  Barry  in  the  recent 
sculling  chain pionsliip  upon  the  Thiunes  has 
done  nuich  to  advance  the  cause  of  pro- 
fessional rowing.  The  Putney  man,  who,  it 
wiH  be  recollected,  formed  one  of  the  world's 
sculling  champion  crew  in  America,  beat 
(Jeorge  Lowns  and  James  AYray  in  very 
easy  style.  He  is  a  sculler  of  tiie  sti'orig, 
steady  oixler,  never  knowing  when  he  is 
beaten,  and,  alihongh  not  of  tlie  class  of 
.lake  (iandanr,  is  yet  the  best  of  our  native 
oarsmen.  After  a  race,  Barry  recuperates 
at  Eastbourne,  but  trains  cntiTOly  from 
Putney. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  one  of  the 
most  important  contests  of  the  year  was 
fought  out  in  the  tennis  courts  at  Prince's 
and  at  Brighton  between  Peter  I.atham,  of 
Queen's  Club,  and  Thomas  Pettitt,  of  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  the  stakes  being  £l,l)i)0  aside,  and 
the  title  of  chain[>ionsliip  of  the  world. 
Latliam,  who  learnt  rae([uets  and  teiuiis  at 
Manchester,  won  with  ease,  the  "railway" 
service,  invented  by  his  o]>ponent,  failing  to 
confuse  him  in  the  slightest.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  consequently  cliampion  both  at 
tennis  and  raoquets.  His  opponent,  beaten 
though  he  was,  was  not  disgraced.  He  had 
defeated  George  Lambert  in  the  champion- 
ship at  Hampton  Court  as  far  back  as  188.^, 
and  then  Charles  Saunders  fell  before  him 
a.t  Dublin  in  LSDO.  Three  years  later  he 
resigned  the  title,  crossing  the  Atlantic  last 
season  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
secure  it  again.  In  this,  as  I  have  notfid, 
he  failed,  but  he  may  <;onsole  himself  with 
tlie  fact  that  Lathani  is  far  alKu  e  the  level 
of  past  champions.  Wlien  he  beat  8aundors 
three  and  a  half  years  ago  at  Brighton, 
Latham  had  mastered  every  point  in  the 
game— to-day  he  is  even  better  than  then. 


lUiisirated  bij 


Y' 


"OU  a.re  new  from  Englaud,'"  said  the 
Chief  Citizen  in  a  leisurely  manner, 
*'und  this  is  in  one  sense  a  hraud 
new  Colony  ;  you  will  need  the  administra- 
tive power  of  an  archangel  and  the  patience 
of  a  patriarch.  Even  then  you  may  have  to 
go  under." 

"  You  think  so  ?  " 

The  younger  in;iii  .seemed  absorbed  in 
dreamy  contein]iliiti(in  of  iiis  cigar,  Ijiit  tiie 
Chief  ('itizen  was  nofc  annoyed  at  liis  answer, 
nor  did  he  constrne  it  to  mean  either 
iudift'creace  or  siiper-sclf-confidenee. 

In  spite  of  -mi  insulated  life  and  an  obser- 
vation of  men  and  things  limited  to  the 
influx  and  reflux  of  a  small  Colony,  with  no 
« ider  experience  of  the  outside  world  than 
the  shore  hsisof  mid-ocean,  the  Chief  Citizen 
was  a  keen  judge  of  chanicter,  and  accus- 
tomed to  measin'e  it  on  broad  prineii^les. 

"  Wc  are  in  a  transition  state,  you  see,"  he 
continued.  "When  a  Cohmy  bus  boon  the 
subject  of  dispute  between  great  Powers  for 
a  matter  of  half  a  year,  it  is  apt  to  over- 
estimate its  political  importance,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  judicious  snuliljitig  is 
necessary  to  reconcile  it  to  taking  a  back 
seat.  We  failed  in  self-government,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  appreciate 


interference.  This  littie  international  trouble, 
too,  htis  not  helped  matters.  AVe  are  in  a 
condition  of  vortex,  and  someone  is  boimd 
to  sink  in  the  swirl." 

His  listener  made  a  gesture  significant  of 
attention. 

"  AVhea  yon  were  first  ueerediied  to  iis  by 
the  F.  0.,"  went  on  the  Chief  Citizen, 
assuming  the  easy,  familiar  tone  of  a  man 
about  Whitehall,  "  we  smiled.  J\lr.  Itoland 
Miistei-s,  fresh  from  the  red-tape  strings  of 
liis  Home  Department !  Wc  flattered  our- 
selves it  wonld  take  more  than  one  aftarJie 
to  manage  Corva.  But  I  think  you  have 
more  chance  than  most,  only  yun  are  handi- 
capped by  being  tiie  first  aud  not  the  tliird 
or  fourth,  and  you  may  have  to  share  the 
usual  fate  of  forerunners.  Still,  it  is  better 
perhaps  to  rule  in  Corva  for  a  month  than 
to  hang  al)out  a  foreign  court  doing  odd 
j(il>s  for  a  lifetime." 

"  1  wonder,"  said  lioland  Masters,  "  why 
1  smell  violets.  Do  you  grow  them  here  ? 
And  is  tliis  the  season  for  tliem  ?  " 

The  Chief  Citizen  betrayed  no  resentment 
at  his  irrelevance,  nor  did  ho  feel  iine;isy  as 
to  the  prasible  waste  of  his  own  words.  He 
considered  that  a  mind  capable  of  receiving 
marked  inward  and  outvi^^^g^^^uns  at 
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tli'j  siinifi  moment  was  likely  to  be  well- 
balauced. 

"We  don't  grow  them,"  he  said,  "and 
they  would  not  be  in  seiisoii  if  we  did.  You 
will  have  to  make  your  garden.  The  spot 
tlmt  tliey  have  chosen  for  (lovernment 
Himse  is  tlic  least  cultivated  in  the  place." 

'■  Nevei-theless,  I  coi?ld  swear  I  smell 
them." 

Mr.  Roland  Mastei's  ^pi  up  and  s:uini:ered 
towards  a  climip  of  flowering  shrubs  that 
hid  the  ]»ath  lieyond. 

The  Chief  Citizen  cli[ipcd  afreshoigarand 
eyed  him  critically.  A  niiiii  well  over  the 
middle  height,  with  a  slender,  well-knit 
figure,  expressive  of  supple  and  nervous 
strength  ;  a  well  modelled  head,  brown  haired, 
brown  eyed  and  fair  skinned.  A  face  pleasant 
to  look  at,  a  bearing  honest  and  free. 

An  English  gentleman  froJu  the  crown  of 
his  head  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  which  means 
an  Englishman  capable  of  anything  that  any 
other  strong  man  c:m  do,  with  an  additional 
polish  and  refinement,  due  perha].)S  to 
heredity,  but  cjruinly  there. 

Meanwhile  Roland,  who  had  mentally 
labelled,  docketed  and  placed  on  a  shelf  the 
Chief  Citizen  at  the  beginning  of  their  inter- 
view, strolled  round  the  shrubs  and  stopped 
short  at  the  vision  he  oiieonntered.  "It  is 
a  living  poem,"  ho  sai(i  to  himself,  "a  dream." 

Close  to  him  was  a  garden  seat,  and  on 
this,  in  a  half  reclining  attitude,  a  girl  lay 
;ulL'eji.  Her  white  dress  fell  in  gracious  folds 
around  her,  and  her  wide,  soft  liat  pillowing 
her  head  made  an  aureole  of  diaphanous 
white,  framing  a  mass  of  dark  hair.  Dark 
lashes,  close  and  cu  rled ,  lay  on  cheeks 
like  a  wild  rose  for  freshness,  and  the  proud 
and  tender  curves  of  parted  lips  suggested  a 
passion  and  sweetness  of  which  the  promise 
might  well  be  fulfilled  by  those  veiled  eyes. 
In  her  hands  were  clasped  some  white 
Bowel's,  newly  gathered,  and  pinned  into  the 
liioe  at  her  neck  a  bunch  of  violets  faithfidly 
reproducing  Nature's  colonr  and  scent.  The 
picture  weis  one  of  girlish  beauty  in  its  per- 
fection, and  the  undefended  slumber  added 
a  touch  of  trustful  appeal  to  it  that  made  it 
irresistible. 

Roland  stood  absorbed  in  contemplation, 
with  no  desire  to  break  the  cliarmed  silence, 
content  to  watch  and  wonder,  till  a  hand 
touched  his  shoulder,  and  the  Chief  Citizen, 
with  his  finger  to  liis  lips,  Itcckoned  him 
away.  "When  the  shrubs  again  intervened 
between  them  and  tlie  trespasser,  he  said  in 
a  level  voice — 

"  po  pot  disturb  her  ;  the  Senora  is  danger- 


ous at  all  times,  but  when  she  sleeps  it  is 
best  for  others  to  wake." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  asked  Roland,  with  a  sort 
of  breathless  interest  new  to  himself. 

"  You  will  know  her  well  enough  soon. 
She  is  Miss  Eulalia  Sinclair,  father  English, 
living,  nu)ther  S])anish,  dead.  She  possesses 
the  prominent  attributes  of  b(ith  races  to  an 
extreme.  She  has  a  good  deal  to  do  witii 
Corva,  m  you  wiU  leani  in  time.  .  If  I  were 
you  -"  ■ 

The  Senora,  fur  so  the  popular  voice  called 
her,  had  skiited  the  shrubs  and  stood  witiiin 
a  few  paces  of  them. 

The  eyes  which  Roland  had  longed  to  see 
were  turned  full  upon  him,  and  in  their 
changing  depths  he  read  and  responded  to 
emotions  vivid  and  disturbing. 

She  was  about  to  pass  tliem  with  a  slight 
bow  of  ackuowledgnient  that  included  botii. 

" Present  lac,"  said  Holand.  His  tone 
W!LS  imperative,  but  the  note  of  command 
did  not  offend  the  Chief  Citizen  ;  the  advent 
of  the  feminine  element  justified  it. 

"  Senora,"  he  said  briefly,  "  you  will  permit 
me  to  make  you  ae-quauited  with  our  new 
administrator,  Mr.  Roland  Masters." 

"  You  find  us  very  disturbed,"  she  said 
gravely ;  "  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
our  own  way  that  I  am  afraid  we  are  rather 
intracUiblo.  But  we  know  what  is  right," 
breaking  into  a  STiiile,  ''even  when  we  don't 
do  it,  and  sometimes  we  ai'e  sorry.  I  am 
penitent  at  this  moment." 

"  Eor  what  ?  "  he  asked,  lie  was  wonder- 
ing what  tli(;  exact  cokair  of  her  eyes  was. 
Theii'  darkness  made  it  difficult  for  In'ni  to 
tell. 

"  For  wandering  into  your  garden  and 
falling  asleep  there." 

"  For  giving  me  a  glimpse  of  Paradise  in 
a  desert  ?  " 

"  Of  Paradise  ? "  Her  lips  were  grave 
agaiti. 

"I  have  been  entertaining  angels  un- 
awares." 

"  But,  of  course,  you  are  a  dii>lomat. 
We  shall  liavc  very  little  chance  with  you. 
We  are  quite  uncnltivated  liei'e — unpolished." 

"  Rough  diamonds  ?  "  he  queried. 

She  assented.  The  thought  in  his  mind 
was  that  this  was  a  very  unique  gem  that  he 
had  stumbled  upon  in  this  uncouth  setting. 

A  girl,  lovely,  wayward  perhaps,  but  with 
enough  intelligence  to  ])reveut  her  inno- 
cence and  ingenuousness  degenerating  into 
stupidity.  This  was  how  he  sununed  her 
up  in  his  own  mind. 

They  had  both  forgottea-the  Chief  Citizen, 
^  Hosted  byXjOOgte 
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;i.iid  lie  Imil  not  forgotten  luinwdf  Biiflicieiitly 
to  stiiy  wIkmx:  liin  prewtince  was  ignored. 

He  was  uimidy  stroUiiif^  down  the  dcKiii- 
toiy  road  that  foi'iiicd  n  carriage  drive  to  the 
IJritislt  Residency  in  Corva,  and  cogiiating 
witJi  an  open  mind  on  tlie  probalAo  retinitis 
of  this  chance  (?)  meeting  hetween  the  two 
principal  people  in  Corva — the  aclinowledged 
rupresentative  of  Rule,  the  uuLickuowiodged 
Queen. 

And  while  he  ruminated,  the  two  wliom 
he  Inid  left  behind  were  snbverBing  all  liis 
calenlations,  and  defying  all  the  landmarks 
Bet  by  ambition  and  diplomacy. 

"  Yon  have  left  all  that  yon  care  for  in 
Knglinid,"  Enlalia  W!(s  saying,  "  <.)r  yon 
wonld  not  call  tiiis  lovt'iy  }ila<;(i  a  desert." 

"  I  was  speaking  bj  compiirison,"  ho 
answered  ;  "  it  seemed  a  desei-t  before,  it 
will  seem  so  again  when  you  are  gone." 

She  smiled  scorufuUy,  and  her  lash^ 
swept  over  her  eyes  again  as  she  said— 

"  You  are  at  least  learned  in  the  art  of 
compliment ;  in  Corva  we  prize  sincerity 
more  than  politeness." 

*' Is  it  impossible  to  have  both— in  Corva?  " 
ho  asicisd . 

She  looked  away  with  mock  hnniility. 

"]t  is  not  for  mo  to  toach  yon  what  is 
possible  in  Corva,"  she  stiid ;  "you  are 
expected  to  know  that  iK^tter  than  wo  know 
it  ourselves.  Besides,  1  am  only  a  girl." 
She  threw  out  both  lier  hands  in  a  little 
gesture  of  deprecation. 

"Yes,  quite  a  girl,"  lie  answered  slowly. 
He  was  wondering  why  girls  had  seemed  so 
t;nno  to  him  hitherto,  for,  without  being  a 
prig,  lie  was  ratlior  a  grave  and  serions- 
mindod  yonng  niii.ii. 

She  eolnnred  faintly.  Kven  to  lier  sclf- 
"lir)ssessioii  there  was  something  a  little 
embarrassing  in  the  directness  of  this 
stranger's  look  and  speech. 

"  I  must  be  going  home,"  she  said  stiffly  ; 
"please  forgive  my  intrusion.  I  forgot  this 
garden  belonged  to  someone  else  now  ;  I  have 
been  atwustomed  to  think  of  it  as  my  own." 

It  was  on  the  ti]t  of  his  tongne  to  say  lie 
hoped  she  wonld  still  thiidv  so,  but  some 
undefined  motive  of  prndence  stopped  liini. 
instead,  he  suggested  that  he  should  oj'der  a 
carriage  to  take  her  home. 

But  she  declined,  telling  him  that  their 
plantation  adjoined  his,  and  that  she  loved 
walking. 

"  My  father,"  she  added,  "  will  of  course 
call  on  yon  to-morrow  ;  you  have  held  no 
official  reception  yet,  I  think." 

"  Your  father  is  ?  " 


"Ho  is  niithiiig."  Her  tone  was  a  liuio 
brns(|no.  "  vV  jiatriot  inis  no  prof ession  and 
iiolds  no  ollieial  rank." 

He  was  annised  at  the  decisive  manner,  so 
incongruous  with  tho  almost  babyish  sweet- 
ness of  her  face. 

"  Is  that  so  -f  "  he  asked.  "  Well,  but  I 
thought  your  father  was  an  English  mail  " 

"This  is  his  adopted  country,"  she  rejoined, 
"and  we  are  quite  un-English.    Good  bye." 

She  was  gone  without  oven  a  ban<l-shake, 
leaving  him  with  a  vague  sensation  of  repulse. 
Her  last  senteiice  seemed  to  mark  a.  ba.rri('r 
between  them  tiuit  wonld  lutt  lightly  be 
o\ cj'stoppod.  This  pretty  child  was  en- 
tiiusifistic  with  the  quixoticism  of  yontli  and 
inexperience  ;  she  probably  looked  n]M)n  him 
JUS  an  interloper,  and  was  prepared  to  be  on 
tho  defensh  e. 

Well,  if  all  the  Corvans  were  as  shrewd 
and  as  captivating  as  these  two  wliose 
iwsquaintance  he  haft  just  made,  life  would  at 
least  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

His  thoughts  returned  to  them  at  intervals 
while  be  ate  his  dinner  and  smoked  his  oigai'. 
and  agaiTi  in  tiio  mitriiing,  during  the  sadden 
press  of  busiiu^ss  that  accrued  with  his  taking 
oHiee. 

Ho  caught  himself  wondering  what  cither 
or  both  would  have  said  when  some  vexed 
question,  cropped  up,  though  outwardly  his 
demeanour  was  decisive  and  untroubled,  and 
one  would  have  thought  he  had  dwdt  in 
Coi-va  all  his  life,  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
matters  so  easily. 

NevorthelesB,  he  did  not  feel  that  ho  was 
getting  on.  There  was  something  underlying 
tlie  surface  in  every  transaction.  Also,  in  ail 
the  twists  and  turns  of  Corvan  ]n<]iliea] 
economy,  he  ran  constantly  up  against  one 
name,  a  name  that  seejned  a  stumbliiig-))lock 
to  all  peaceful  settlement  of  affairs  —Raphael 
Montz. 

He  was  apparently  the  leader  of  the  in- 
surgent party,  and  the  head  of  a  finance 
committee  that  had  tried  to  subsidise  foreign 
help  and  to  buy  out  English  control. 

I'lie  name  at  htst  irritated  Roland  Masters, 
and  he  said  to  his  socrotiiry— 

"  I  must  see  this  man  ;  how  is  he  to  be 
got  at?" 

"Your  best  way  wonld  be  through 
Mr.  Sinclair,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  JFentz  is  a 
difficult  man  to  deal  witli." 

"  AVhat  lias  Mr.  Sinclair  to  do  with 
him  ?  " 

"  A  good  deal,  according  to  report.  He 
could  arrange  a  meeting  for  you  far  more 
easily  than  you  «o^ld  J<^^^1oogle 
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A  note  was  despaUilied  to  Mr.  Sinclair, 
who  an3wered  it  in  person.  Eoland  felt 
some  curiosity  to  see  Enlalia's  father,  and 

w;is  cuiiseioiiB  of  a  ccrtitiii  disappoiutment. 
III".  Sincliiir  was  iiuconijirumisiii^,  almost 
insolent  in  niaimei',  and  far  from  preposscss- 
'm<x  ill  appearance.  He  refused  at  first  to 
<,nve  any  assisUiiico  towards  the  finding  of 
Aleiitz,  and  went  away  after  a  merely  formal 
visit ;  but,  returning  later,  he  seemed  to  have 
thought  better  of  it,  and  said  lie  would  try 
what  conld  be  done. 

"  He  has  had  time  to  tuke  advice,"  said 
the  secretary,  with  a  queer  smile. 

"  You  mean  he  has  seen  Mentz  ?  "  asked 
Roland. 

"No,  no!  he  has  seen  someone  who 
arbitrates  the  destinies  of  Mentz  —  and 
others." 

Roland  wondered  wlio  this  mysterious 
person  was,  but  preferred  to  find  out  things 
for  himself  rather  tlian  be  taught  them.  He 
ended  by  putting  aside  business  for  the  day, 
aud  going  for  a  long  ride  over  the  country. 
It  was  a  wild,  picturt^que  place,  that  lent 
itself  to  romance  and  mystery,  and  en- 
■  couraged  the  would-be  explorer. 

Roland  found  himself  towards  cvcnino; 
riding  down  a  riinim  wliich  narrowed  towards 
its  deepest  end  and  terminated  in  a  cnl-dc- 
sac.  He  dismounted,  therefore,  and  turning 
his  horse,  let  it  browse  on  the  grass-edged 
sides  while  he  looked  for  a  cigar. 

The  sound  of  murmnring  voices  reached 
his  ear  and  he  paused  to  listen.  The  words 
were  too  indistinct  to  carry  any  meaning, 
bub  with  them  came  a  whiff  of  fragrance  that 
he  recognised. 

"  Violets  ! "  he  murmured  to  himself ;  "  I 
wonder  what  she  is  doing  here." 

But  his  search  was  doomed  to  failure. 
The  voices  ceased,  and  no  further  sound 
betrayed  their  location  ;  nor  could  be,  even 
when  he  climbed  the  cliffs  on  both  sides,  see 
any  trace  of  neighbours. 

It  was  not  till  ho  emerged  from  the  gorge, 
and  was  riding  slowly  home,  tliat  he  saw, 
outlined  against  the  sunset  sky,  two  figures 
on  horseback  behind  him,  who,  parting  at  a 
cross-road,  waved  a  mutual  farewell  and 
disappeared.  The  incident,  slight  as  it  was, 
led  him  to  make  a  rapid  delour  and  to 
approacli  his  own  garden  by  the  road  that 
wound  past  Mr,  Sinclair's  luiuse. 

"  If  it  is  she,"  lie  concluded  mentally, 
"  she  will  be  returning  home,  and  I  must 
meet  her  on  the  way." 

He  loitered  past  the  gates,  gazing  up  the 
emttty  vista  of  avenue,  and  was  parsing  on  to 


the  corner  where  he  must  turn  off,  when  a 
faint  movement  in  the  trees  of  a  high-bank 
an-ested  him. 

She  was  there.  1"he  clu-stering  ieav(.'S  hid 
all  b\it  her  face  and  one  hand  that  })arted 
them,  but  they  did  not  hide  the  dancing  light 
of  mockery  in  her  eyes,  the  derisive  smile 
that  hovered  ou  iier  lij)S. 

'■  Good  evening,"  she  said  ;  "you are  look- 
ing for  someone  ?  " 

"  I  was  looking  iov  you,"  he  iinswered 
simply. 

"  You  seem  to  have  ridden  far  and  fast, 
Mr.  Masters.  Have  you  been  seeking  me  all 
the  tune  ?  " 

"  Ever  since  I  left  the  goi^e." 

She  raised  her  evebrows. 

"  You  talk  in  riddles." 

"  Not  at  all.  You  were  there,  close  to  me, 
yet  I  could  not  find  you,  and  afterwards  you 
were  ahead  of  me  riding  home." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  You  credit  me 
with  wonderful  power,"  she  said.  "How  could 
I  be  here  and  there  as  well  ?  You  must  be 
confusing  me  with  someone  else." 

It  was  an  enigma,  certainly  ;  he  had  come 
straight  along  the  only  road  that  approached 
her  house  ;  slus  could  scarcely  have  outridden 
him,  yet  here  she  was. 

"You  must  teach  me  the  difference,"  he 
said,  "and  then  I  shall  make  no  mistakes." 

"  5fou  wouid  be  clever,  indeed,"  she  said 
ironically,  "more  clever  than  popular, perhaps, 
when  you  reached  that  faultless  stage.  An, 
revoky  The  branches  closed ;  she  had 
disappeared. 

"  Misa  Eulalia,"  he  pleaded  softly. 

A  swift  hand  swept  aside  the  leaves. 

"  I  am  Miss  Sinclair,"  she  said  haughtily, 
"  to  strangers  !  " 

"At least  1  maybe  allowed  to  say  Senora?" 
he  urged.  The  beautiful  eyes  flashed  and 
her  colour  rose. 

"  Certainly  not.  That  is  my  name  to  the 
people." 

"And  1  am  to  be  an  outcast  ?  Miss  Sinclair, 
then,  at  wdiat  hour  do  yon  receive  callers  ?  " 

She  hesita,ted  and  then  said — 

"  I  am  seldom  at  home  ;  you  must  he  kind 
enough  to  take  your  chance."  I^he  parley 
was  closed  ;  there  wa-s  nothing  for  it  but  to 
ride  away.  As  he  ncared  his  own  portico  he 
became  aware  tiiat  a  horseman  waited  for 
him,  and  with  a  salute  be  dismounted  and 
led  the  way  to  his  business-room. 

The  man  who  followed  him  was  slightly 
shorter  than  himself,  and  as  fair,  with  an 
undeniably  handsome  face,  in  which  dark 
eyes  burnt  with  a  sombre  ^^^^g^  them 
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jiiintiHt  stiirLliiii,'  ji^aiust  the  pallor  of  a  dead 
white  skill. 

"  1  am  Raphael  iVreiitx,"  he  said  curtly  ; 
"you  wished  to  wee  nte." 

"  I  should  like  u  long  talk  witii  you," 
replied  Roland,  courteoudy  signing  to  him 
to  sit  down. 

"  I  have  no  time  for  talk,"  was  the 
rejoinder.  "What  I  wish  to  do,,  I  do  ;  bat 
I  neither  speak  of  it  before  nor  after.  I  will 
listen  to  auytliing  you  may  wish  to  say  for  a 
few  moinents." 

It  was  liiU'dly  tiie  f^reetsug  that  a  British 
envoy,  howe\er  minor  iu  dci^rec,  \v;is 
a<'ciistomeil  to  deiuaiid  and  receive.  But 
liolauil  wi.shed  to  get  at  the  heart  of  things, 
and  this  man  seemed  to  him  the  axle  of  a 
wheel. 

"  I  have  to  say  two  things,"  he  began  ; 
"  first,  that  England  does  not  wish  to  range 
itself  against  Corvans,  bnt  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  preserving  national  peace,  and  order, 
and  prosperity.  Secondly,  that  I  belim-e 
you  have  immense  influence  with  the  dis- 
affected here,  and  that  I  should  be  glad  of 
your  friendly  advice  and  support." 

Mentz's  fiico  darkened.  The  weapon  of 
politeness  was  one  lie  liad  notljavgained  for  ; 
it  irritated  him,  for  it  negatived  dechirations 
he  had  been  making  to  the  riotere. 

"  That  is  impossible,"  he  said  ;  "  you  might 
as  weU  ask  an  African  lion  to 
assist  you  in  whelp-hunting.  I 
will  depart  from  my  usual  ndc 
and  will  say  two  things  to  you. 
First,  that  no  Knglishnian  shall 
d<imineer  in  Cor\"a  while  I  have 
hands  and  a  tongue  ;  seeond, 
that  I  want  no  i^atronising  offer's 
of  friendship.  Independence 
is  the  motto  of  e\^ery  trae  Cor- 
van,  and  it  is  mine." 

His  manuer  was  overbearing 
and  offensive  to  the  last  degree, 
and  he  turned  on  his  heel  to 
g  0 .  ]\r  r.  R  0  la  n  d  M  as  t  e  r  .s 
stepped  fjuietly  in  between  him  and  the  dot>r. 

"  I  retract  my  offer,"  he  said,  "and  instead, 
Insre  is  a.  piece  of  information  for  you.  The 
fiiiaiKX'  committee  you  oi'ganiscd  will  be  dis- 
solved to-morrow,  and  the  iiccounts  transferred 
to  my  jurisdiction.  There  will  be  aii  official 
proclamation  to  the  rebels,  in  which  your 
name  will  now  occur,  and  from  this  moment 
the  preventive  measures  will  not  be  half  ones." 

"  Take  care  of  yourself."  The  words, 
and  the  glaivce  that  accompanied  them,  were 
threatening ;  Raphael  Mentz  had  lost  his 
temper. 


Roland  snr^■eyed  liim  quietly. 

" Stand  asi<le,"  said  Rajihacl,  still  more 
vehemently,  "  I've  liad  (^rmngh  of  this." 
He  made  a  rush  at  Roland,  who  did  not 
move.  The  next  instiint  he  found  himself 
on  the  floor.  Roland  had  used  skill  instead 
of  force. 

"You  can  pick  yoiu'self  up  and  go,"  he 
said. 

They  Inid  Iwth  been  too  engrossed  to  hear 
the  door  open,  but  now  they  looked  at  it 
simulUmcously.    Kulalia  stood  there,  with  a 


'■Tlic  nc.\t  iiiHt.;iiit  he  foiiud  liiinseH'  on  tlii'  llin>r." 

strange  smile  on  her  face  and  u  curi(jus 
flicker  of  some  passionate  feehng  in  her 
eyes. 

"  I  mjide  my  way  here  unannounced,"  she 
said,  "  because  i  knew  your  interview  weis 
private,  and  that  you  woidd  only  pardon 
intrusion  from  a  woman.  I  have  an  urgent 
message  for  Mr.  Mentz.  What  was  he  doing 
on  the  floor  ?  " 

He  had  risen  while  she  spoke,  and  he 
looked  at  her  now"  with  a  gaze  in  which  sur- 
prise, auger,  humihution,  wi;re  at  w^iir  with 
each  other.         Hosted  by  GoOglc 
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"  I  was  learning  a  lesson,"  he  said,  with  a 
sort  of  deadly  composure,  "  that  I  shall  not 
1)6  likely  to  forf^et ;  and,  by  God  !  it  is  one 
nobody  shall  teaoli  me  twice.  The  next  time 
it  shall  be  my  turn." 

Blic  waited  till  he  had  passed  her  in  the 
doorway  and  tiien  she  turned  and  said 
Imri'icdly  to  lloland — 

"  You  liave  begun  badly.  Raphael  never 
for<i;ives." 

""What  is  he  tn  yon,  tliat  yon  Itrin^^  liim 
messages  here  ?  "  answered  lioland  sternly. 

She  read  all  that  his  reproof  implied,  and 
an  indignant  answer  sprang  to  her  lips,  but 
she  checked  it  and  turned  very  pale. 

"  I  had  a  right  to  interrupt  your  meeting, 
because  I  " 

"  Because  yon  arranged  it,"  he  put  in  ; 
"  it  \v:Lr4  lie  with  whom  you  rode  this  after- 
noon."' 

Tiic  anp;r  which  Montz  had  failed  to 
rouse  ill  iiini  spran*^  to  life  at  the  thought 
of  this  conipiuiionwhip. 

8helook(.'d  ;it  luni,  speechless,  though  she 
twice  essayed  to  speak.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  motives  that  urged  her  to  do  so,  and  that 
held  her  silent,  were  both  so  strong  that  they 
fought  each  other  down. 

So,  without  a  word,  she  turned  and  followed 
Mentz. 

Roland  made  a  step  towards  the  door  and 
stopped,  lii  was  best,  he  refiucted,  to  let  tlieni 
go  without  ronsiag  anyone's  attention.  His 
foot  cruslied  soiuetliiTig  soft  against  the 
polished  boards ;  as  lie  picked  it  up  the 
subtle  fragj-iince  he  had  learnt  to  associate 
with  her  cauie  fj-oni  it.  It  was  a  violet  that 
had  fallen  from  her  dress. 

He  dropped  it  into  the  drawer  of  his 
bureau,  turned  the  key,  and  went  away  to 
dinner.  Meanwhile  Raphael  Mentz  and 
Rulalia  traversed  the  garden  and  plantations 
till  they  reached  her  own  domain,  when  s!ie 
confronted  liiiTi. 

"You  liave  made  a  misUike,"  she  said; 
"this  will  not  advance  our  interests,  it  will 
injure  them." 

"Since  when  have  you  become  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  other  side  ?  "  he  demanded 
passionately. 

"  You  were  a  fool,"  she  continued  ;  "  you 
should  have  won  his  esteem  and  confidence  ; 
then  you  could  have  baffled  his  projects  and 
freed  Corva." 

"  Is  that  the  plan  you  are  adopting  ? "  he 
sneered. 

She  stamped  her  foot ;  some  of  the  violets 
in  her  dress,  already  loosened,  showered  down. 
He  stooped  and  picked  them  up,  but  wbeu 


she  stretched  out  her  hand  for  them  he  held 
them  away,  though  he  came  close  to  her. 

"  You  shall  have  them  back  on  the  day  I 
free  Oorva,  not  before,"  he  said  ;  "  and  they 
will  mean  that  an  insult  is  avenged.  Y'ou 
saw  me  fallen  at  his  feet  to-night— you  shall 
see  him  dead  at  mine  !  " 

Then  he  left  her. 

For  the  next  few  days  there  seemed  a  sort  of 
hush  over  Oorva,  and  Roland  Masters  miglit 
have  been  forgiven  if  he  had  thought  that 
the  disturbances  were  quelled  and  the  ])cople 
resigned  to  a  state  of  peaceful  aajuicscence.v 
Still,  he  did  not  console  himself  with  any 
such  idea ;  nor  was  he  rea^ured  by  the 
apparent  placidity  of  EulaJia's  manner  when 
occasionally  he  saw  her.  He  had  not  allowed 
his  thoughts  to  dwell  on  her  at  all  since  that 
evening  wlion  he  learnt  her  complicity  in 
the  late  rebellion.  When  they  met  he  pre- 
served a  distant  gra\  ity  that  surprised  and 
chilled  her. 

But  the  \  iolet  still  lay  in  his  bureau,  anil 
the  faint  sweet  scent  was  a  gentle  reminder 
of  the  loveliest  face  he  had  ever  seen.  Tliere 
were  not  wanting  people  to  whisper  to  him 
that  La  Senora  was  in  league  with  the  rebels, 
and  that  on  the  day  when  Raphael  Mentz 
established  a  republic  in  Corva  and  became 
president,  she  would  share  his  triumph. 

Her  father,  lie  hoard,  too,  was  indclited  to 
tiiis  man  on  many  sc<jres  which  wt;re  t<j  he 
paid  off  by  the  gift  of  Eulalia's  hand.  Ever 
since  her  babyhood  she  had  evidently  played 
a  distinct  part  in  public  aifaii's,  and  rumour 
declared  that  more  than  once  she  had  ]>Iaycd 
the  spy  in  pereon  and  had  given  valuable 
information  to  her  partisans.  And  of  this 
exploit  Roland  himself  had  twice  htid  experi- 
ence, for  on  two  occasions  when  he  inter- 
viewed messengei'S  privately  in  his  sanctum 
he  detected  the  faint  smell  of  violets  that 
betrayed  her  hidden  presence. 

"Either  she  was  there,  outside  tlic  window, 
and  managed  to  evade  me,  or  1  am  under  a 
delusion,  and  the  violet  scent  is  a  ereation  of 
my  brain,"  he  said  to  himself  wiien,  for  tlie 
second  time,  this  fancy  seized  him. 

At  last  the  crisis  came. 

The  Chief  Citizen,  wiio  had  taken  a 
fatherly  interest  in  Roland  from  the  firat, 
came  to  him  and  warned  him  that  a  storm 
was  brewing. 

"  I  will  give  you  no  names,"  he  said, 
"  because  they  are  my  countrymen  ;  but  you 
shall  have  one  clue.  Find  out  where  the 
Senora  is,  and  keep  a  steady,  secret  watch  on 
her  to-day  and  to-morrow^^-^ln  thatdies  your 
safety."  Hosted  by  LjOOQIC 
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And  then,  with  an  impressive  fiirewell 
savouring  of  parting  benediction,  aa  though 
their  further  association  in  this  world  were 
doubtful,  the  Chief  Citizen  departed. 

Roland  was  too  sensible  to  dcspiHo  this 
advice  ;  he  knew  that  great  things  hang  on 
trifles,  and  that  a  woumn  often  wields  a 
stronger  weapon  than  a  host  of  armed  men. 
Ho  was  a  little  tired  *>f  this  struggle  against 
the  intangible  ;  it  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
loneliness  to  fight  the  air,  and  be  would 
have  preferred  a  definite  rising  of  the 
Corvans,  something  to  cope  with  and  subdue. 

He  decided  to  conduct  observations  him- 
self as  far  as  po^ible,  and  by  a  judicious 
espionage  he  ascertained  that  Eulalia  was  not 
at  home,  and  that  even  her  own  household 
did  not  know  her  whereabouts. 

But  how  to  trace  them  unaided  ? 

Ho  rucked  his  brain  for  a  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  as  soon  as  his  day's  work  was 
done  he  retraced  liis  ride  of  the  evening 
when  he  had  first  discovered  her  association 
with  Mentz.  But  this  time  there  was  no 
trace  of  her  in  or  around  the  gorge,  and  he 
rode  home  in  a  disappointment  that  Wiis  all 
the  keener  because  he  would  not  acknowledge 
it  to  himself.  Suddenly  he  became  aware 
that  the  horizon  was  suffused  with  a  rosy 
glow  that  spread  and  deepened  as  he  looked 
at  it. 

He  checked  Ids  lioi'se  and  sat  as  if  turned 
to  stone  for  an  instant,  the  next  he  was 
galloping  at  full  speed  straiglit  into  the  glow. 
He  hsid  realised  with  a  Hash  of  tlioiigbt 
what  w;is  liappeniug — the  rebellion  had 
broken  out,  and  the  mutineers  had  set  fire 
to  the  Residency. 

It  took  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  hard 
riding  to  reach  the  outskirts  of  his  planta- 
tion, and  here,  dismounting,  he  ran  quickly 
through  tiic  trees,  emerging  at  the  back  of 
tlie  house,  Avhere  he  hoped  to  gain  an 
entrance. 

The  stal)les  and  outhouses  were  in  flames, 
and  were  l»eing  left  to  bni'n  theniseh-es  out, 
the  heat,  and  glare,  and  smoke  being  almost 
overpowering. 

There  was  no  sign  of  anyone  on  that  side 
of  the  house,  and  the  windows  and  doors 
were  shuttered  and  blockaded  against  an 
invasion. 

His  servants  must  have  soon  tlie  advance 
of  the  rebels  aiid  taken  precautionary 
inejtsures.  He  was  swinging  himself  by  a 
creeper  to  an  upper  window,  when  a  head 
looked  over  the  roof  and  a  rifle  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  him. 

Recognition  followed,  and  they  hastened 


to  let  him  in.  He  made  his  way  eagerly  to 
the  front  of  the  hi>nye. 

The  whole  noise  and  clamour  and  turmoil 
of  the  fight  were  there  ;  a  disorderly  crowd, 
armed  and  unarmed,  swayed  on  the  lawns 
and  drive,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  steadily 
approaeliing,  were  a  band  of  rebels  four  dee]). 
It  was  evidently  an  organised  attack,  directed 
against  the  English  generally  and  himself  in 
particular  ;  he  knew  whom  to  thank  for  it. 

His  secretiiry  had  taken  connnand  of  the 
household,  and  all  the  available  men  and 
arms  were  assembled  in  readiness  for  a  siege. 

"  I  will  speak  to  them  from  the  balcony," 
said  Roland. 

"  It  is  safer  not  to,"  urged  the  secretary  ; 
"  they  are  in  the  fii-st  heat  of  controvei^y, 
and  there  will  be  no  arguing  with  them  just 
now.  Later,  when  we  get  he!]i  from  the 
barriu^ks — I  have  sent  a  man  I  ca.u  trust 
there  with  an  urgent  message— it  will  be 
time  to  parley." 

"  When  (lid  you  send  ?  " 

"Ten  minutes  ago.  They  ought  to  be 
here  in  half  an  hdor." 

It  wari  time,  indeed.  T!ie  I'ebels,  reinforced 
by  the  fresh  band,  had  b'-igun  the  attack,  and 
it  was  aquestion  only  of  how  many  moments 
the  shutters  would  hold  out.  The  few  men 
that  were  shot  down  by  Roland's  gaiTison 
made  no  appreciable  difference  ;  aJid  the 
eouimenoenient  of  a  fusilade  seemed  to 
stiuiuhito  the  onslaught. 

The  scene  was  indescribable ;  half  tlie 
crowd  had  no  notion  why  they  were  there  at 
all,  but  behig  there  could  not  ]tossibly  get 
away,  so  wedged  had  the  mass  become  ;  the 
other  half  were  simply  bent  on  plunder  and 
slaughter  as  an  equivalent  demanded  from 
it  for  a  retaining  fee. 

Here  and  there  a  handful  of  loyal  citixens, 
protesting,  liad  been  hustled  and  tram])leil 
into  silence,  and  as  Roland  looked  down 
on  the  riotous,  clamorous,  seething  masw, 
it  seemed  like  a  salibath  of  anarc^hy  aiai 
coid'usion. 

It  was  at  the  moment  when,  witli  a  roar 
cf  triumpli,  the  rioters  burst  one  of  the 
lower  barricades,  and  dashed  into  the  house, 
that  a  sort  of  lull  occurred  in  the  background, 
and  a  man  rode  through  the  crowd  which 
closed  in  his  wake  like  water  round  a  ship. 

"  Stop  ! "  he  shouted  ;  "  come  back,  all  of 
you.    Where  is  Mr.  Roland  Masters  ?  " 

"  Here  !  "  The  answer,  cool  and  clear, 
dropped  like  a  pebble,  from  the  balcony,  and 
Roland  stood  there  alone,  looking  down  on 
Raphael  Mentz.  ^  . 

"  We  have  yoni4ittffliiiSypQsr0,O^BQMentz, 


A  NEW  ADMINTSTllATION. 


"but  as  \vc  arc!  KLrnn^  wc  iire  jiiorciful. 
(!oiu(Mln\vii  to  your  utticc,  and  iiuiut  me  oii 
eijiiiil  u-rrtis,     I  will  Lrr;it  wiLli  yt.ni." 

A  slioiii  (if  dissent  aniwe  iVuiii  Lko  iisLeiicrs, 
aud  '.>iic  JiT'ed  a  Kimt  at  Rolaud,  which 
sliiitiered  liis  ri^dit  wrist. 

TIki  pistol  lie  ^\as  lidldini;'  droj)]ied,  lint  lie 
stooped  and  i-.iiKwl  it  in  liis  lePt  liaiiil.  A 
flash  of  satisfaction  ^Icuinwl  in  the  oyea  of 
Mentz,  though  he  swore  at  the  mau  wlio  had 
fired. 

"  We  are  no  longer   on  equal  terma, 


^fr.  ^Ma^tcrs  and  Mr.  Mcntz  were  to  meet 
and  ii!'jj;otiate. 

Aiiiist  swiiTU  bel'nr'e  liobmdVeyen ;  Lliciiijiiry 
to  bis  wrist  bad  bj'oii^'])t  a  t.e!ii[M>j'a.ry  faiiil  ness. 

Jlc  walked  on  blindly,  resolutely  bealiii,iv 
it  down,  an<I  found  himself  after  a  nioniejit 
or  two  stiindiii}^  in  the  library  with  Kaphael 
Mentz  stepping;  in  at  tbc  window. 

Koland  knew  \at,niely  tbaL  lie  bad  told  tbe 
secretary  to  leave  them  and  to  guard  the 
door  from  intruders.  The  room  was  tiubear- 
a])ly  hot.    It  was  divided  from  the  atables 


'If  \'oii  !iUv  r|iiit('  stiU  ]  wiU  tell  ym  cverythiiit^.' " 


Mr.  Masters,"  he  said  ironically  ;  "  perliaps 
you  would  prefer  not  to  come  down." 

His  face  wjis  ghastly  in  its  whiteness,  and 
his  eyes  l)lazed  in  it  with  the  ferocity  of  a 
wild  beast's. 

iLolani!  laid  the  pistol  down  on  tlio  ledge 
in  ffont  of  liiiu,  and  i|uietly  wrapped  his 
bandkt;reiu(if  rcamd  bis  wrist. 

"  I  will  come  down  to  tbe  library,''  be  said. 

As  he  made  his  way  tbron^j;!)  ilie  room  and 
down  the  corridor,  the  seeretary,  going  ubead 
of  him,  cleared  a  passiige,  telling  the  mixed 
throng    of    servants    and    iuvadei'S  that 


by  only  a  narrow  path,  aemss  wbicli  tlie 
flames  bad  probably  sti^etcbcd. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  said. 

"We  ™nt  unconditional  fi-ecdom,"  i-cplied 
Mentz  ;  "and  we  intend  to  give  yon  English 
more  tlian  a  warning  wt  to  interfere  with 
u.s  again.  If  you  eimsent  to  yield  as  niy 
]irisoner,  you  shall  hv,  dealt  with  a(^<.-ording 
to  (.'orvan  hiw  ;  if  you  refuse,  \\e  will  burn 
tbe  roof  ()"\ei-  your  head,  and  sack  every 
English  bouse  in  ibc  \y\:nv.,  and  deal  out  to 
you  justice  witliont  mercyJ^  i 

"  We  are  alonetiiJ^d^tsnVjUSiOgil^'  sjtid 
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Rolaud,  "and  I  have  only  my  left  hand. 
Rejoin  your  men,  or  I  lire." 

He  raised  the  pistol  and  fired  as  Mentz 
sprang  towards  him.  At  the  same  instant, 
with  a  crash,  the  wall  split  open  and  slKnvers 
of  burning  rafter  and  lath  fell  into  the 
room.  There  was  a  nish  of  people  past  the 
window,  it  sudden  clang  and  trampling  out- 
side, and  then  a  tremendous  crasli. 

A  portion  of  the  roof  and  the  wliole  of 
one  wall  had  fallen  in  upon  them,  impelled 
by  a  mass  of  tiunbling,  burning  masonry 
from  the  stable.  For  an  inappreciable  space 
of  time  Roland  had  no  sensation  but  one  of 
dizzy  heat— the  smoke  and  whirling  dust 
blinded,  deafened,  stunned  him.  Then  he 
realised  that  he  was  imprisoned  .in  a  sort  of 
chaos,  hia  left  arm  held  down  by  some  luiavy 
weight,  his  other  useless  one  pinioned  by 
Rapliael,  whose  evil  face  looked  into  his. 

"  Do  you  see  these  ?  "  Mentz  was  saying, 
as  he  held  something  close  to  Roland's  eyes  ; 
"  I  swore  to  give  them  back  to  her  when 
you  were  dead  at  my  feet !  She  is  waiting 
for  them  now  1 " 

And  with  the  scent  of  the  flowers  came  an 
agonising  stab  of  pain,  followed  by  a  feeling 
of  falling — falling  through  space— a  space 
fraught  with  such  hideous  uproar  tiiat  Roland 
mnrnmred  to  himself,  "  Is  this  hell  ?  "  and 
wondered  witetliei",  if  he  ever  reached  heaven, 
he  would  find  a  girl  there  with  a  fiice  as 
fresh  as  moniing,  and  eyes  like  wet  violets. 
*         *         »         «  * 

"  You  are  here,  then  ?  "  He  thought 
vaguely  that  this  was  heaven,  and  was  con- 
scious of  only  one  thing — the  fragrance  of 
Bulalia'a  flowers. 

"  Hush ! " 

"  Where  am  I  ?  and  what  is  this  over  my 

face  ?  " 

"  You  are  on  the  sea.  In  a  few  moments 
we  shall  lie  elear  of  Corva,  and  the  bandages 
shall  be  rcnnoved." 

"  Am  I  injured,  then  ?  " 

"  Only  your  broken  wrist  and  a  stab  in 
your  left  shoulder ;  your  face  is  not  touched." 

"  Then  why  ?  "    In  his  eagerness,  he 

was  attempting  to  sit  up,  though  weakness 
hindered  him. 

"  Listen  !  If  you  stay  (piite  still  T  will  tell 
you  everything.  At  the  inst-'iut  that  Rapliael 
stabbed  you  a  beam  fell  on  his  head  ;  he  liad 
meant  his  knife  to  reach  yotir  heart,  and  I 
should  have  been  too  late.  "When  I  found 
you  I  thought  you  were  both  dead.  The 
soldiers  had  Tiot  arrived  tluin  and  the  rebels 
were  pillaging  tine  place.  I  pulled  you  out 
from  the  (l^ftns,and  swathedyour  head  in  some 


sti'ips  of  my  dress.  Then  I  wrapped  yon  in 
a  curtain,  and  told  the  men  yon  were  Rapluiel, 
and  tliat  your  face  was  crushed  in — as  his  was 
— but  that  Mr,  Masters  was  lying  dead  in  the 
ruins.  Some  of  tlieni  helped  me  to  carry  you 
out  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  then  transport 
you  to  the  boat  that  was  waiting  for  him  in 
case  of  flight.  You  must  travel  as  far  as  tiie 
mainland  under  his  name—  then  yon  are  safe." 

"  But  the  I'ebels  1  What  has  happened  ? 
I  cannot  leave  Corva  to  her  fate." 

"  It  is  all  right.  The  soldiers  came  at  last 
and  made  a  clean  sweep  of  theui.  The  thing 
is  at  an  end.  I  do  not  think  there  will  he 
another  rebellion  in  Corva." 

"But  you?  You  wished  them  to  succeed 
— you  were  to  marry  Raphael  ?  " 

"  Xever,"  slie  said,  in  a  low,  vehement 
voice  ;  "  1  had  learnt  to  bate  liiui — siiie,e  y(ni 
came.  I  was  foolish,  misguided  ;  but  I  saw 
my  folly  and  tried  to  stoj)  the  rislug.  He 
attributed  my  change  to  your  influence  and 
he  had  me  kidnapped  and  cai'ried  away  to  a 
hidden  cleft  in  the  gorge— the  place  where 
you  guessed  my  preseuce  that  day,  and  fi"om 
which  I  rode  home  by  a  short  cut  that  yon 
were  ignorant  of.  I  was  wild  with  teiTor  and 
remorse,  but  I  could  not  escape,  till  the  Chief 
( 'itizen  found  out  my  hiding  jslace  and  re- 
leased nie.  He  hastened  to  warn  the  soldiers 
of  the  revolt,  and  I  ran  the  whole  way  to 
your  house.  My  father- — lier  voice  fid- 
tered--  she  was  weeping.  Roland  felt  for 
her  hand  ;  the  soft  fingers  yielded  to  his. 

"Tell  nic,"  he  whispered. 

"  He  is  dead,  too.  He  was  the  man  who 
fired  at  you." 

"  Then  you  have  no  one  to  return  to, 
Eulalia  ?  " 

"No  one." 

"  Sweetheart,  will  yon  go  back  with  me  ? 
I  seem  to  liave  made  a  nitiddle  of  it  in  Corva 
till  now,  but  I  nuist  get  back  there  at  onee, 
and  set  things  ii'gbt,  if  possible.  Will  you 
help  nie  ?  1  should  be  lost  there  without  you. 
With  your  influence  I  may  succeed  better." 

She  was  silent. 

"  Eulalia,  I  have  loved  you  fi-om  the  iii'st 
moment  you  played  eavesdroppei'  in  the 
garden,  and  your  violets  betrayed  you." 

"TheChief  Citizen  warned  you  against  me." 

"  He  Wiis  quite  right.  He  is  always  right. 
He  foresaw  my  surrender.  Tell  nie  one  more 
thing.  I  know  it  already  ;  but  I  want  to  hear 
it  from  your  lips.  Did  you  ever  care  for 
Mentz  ?  " 

"  T  have  never  cared  for  anyone  in  my 
life — untd  you  came.    CaH  you  forgive  ?  " 
"I  have  forgh^ffbyV^OOgie 


('iilimrs  <if  tlic  2nd  (ihiii>i-l,-Ii<i^. 
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^"^"yO  tmo-lioni,  p:il,ri()lic  iiritnii  ever 
"weiiricfi  of  tlic  rii;\ii>itiilitLii)n  of  the 
vnloi'Diirt  ilcedrt  ol'  Nelson,  Wellinii;- 
U)W,  Ttriike,  ii.iiil  many  dtlicr  hcriH;s  who 
have  \viniii<jly  given  t'n  ir  hve^  to  tlie  up- 
building and  mainteimiiec  ol'  (Ireat  liritains 
Biipremaey  amoiii,'  tile  nations  of  tlic  world, 
and  tiie  coneoSid  ition  of  her  vas^t  dominiou 
into  one  harmonions  whole.  Though  tlicRe 
makers  of  empire  have  long  since  departed, 
their  memory  is  kept  evei^reen  by  in- 
numerable relics,  conne(;ted  with  tlieir  lives, 
tliiit  liiive  l)e(.'ii  religiously  jtrefiorved  in  many 
of  onr  nniKcnnis.  J'l'olmbly  no  relic  of  the 
past  kindles  a  strnuifcr  jiatriotisni  or  I'ei^alls 
niorc  ;  i\  idly  to  niind  the  lirilliaiu  exjiloits  of 
these  liyjxoiie  eiiipire  builders  than  does  the 
sijrlit  of  an  old  flag,  ia1-ten;fl  and  ridilkHl  with 
shot  and  shell,  j;riniy  with  dust,  and  stained 
witli  the  life-blood  of  those  who  have  fought 
so  fiercely  to  defend  its  honour. 

A  miitli-o,;il('ii  rjii;        a  ivonii -f.'ih'ri  ]>•>[•.■. 

It  iloos  not  Iniik  likely  lo  slir  n  \\y.\\\r>  soul  ; 

'I'ls  tliL'  dt'odi  that  wetn  dont!  'ncath  tlio  moLh-oateii 
Vr:ip-i  tin;  jjolc  was  a  st.aT  and  tlii?  raij  was  a  tl;i;r. 

In  many  a  case,  iudei:d,  tiie  colours  are 
i'lit-irely  missiug,  and  tlicre  only  remains  t!ie 
bare  pole  to  wiiiish,  p^a-laips,  stiil  cliiiiJ:  a 
few  shreds  of  silk. 

The  pret!entation  of  a  new  set  of  coloin-s 
to  a  rof^ninent  is  an  auspicious  event,  per- 
formed, as  a  rulj,  by  a  member  of  the  Royal 


l''iimily--  (lie  ]iresentaLion  lias  fi'ecpiently 
been  made  by  lice  ^Majesty  hcrt  -  a  ud  ac- 
companied liytSie  eouseci'ation  of  llieChurch. 
From  liie  moment  it  euLers;  the  serviv^e, 
exery  man,  from  the  connuander  of  the 
rcL,nui('n(.  to  the  drummei-boy,  regards  the 
flag  with  jealous  re\-erencc,  and  will  fight 
for  it  with  tlu;  greatest  dcs[iej'ation  ;  for  a 
regiment  that  loues  its  colours  in  battle  con- 


COl-OUll  OF  TUIC  33k1i  IH  KIC  Ol'-  WKI.lJNGTOJl's  RKtll- 
MKMT,  CARIjIKl)  AT  THE  DCKB's  KUNKKAl.,  KOW 
IN  THE  itOYAL  UKITKU  SEi;vYni*M4;aiiA;»l.I^ 
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TWO  COLOUr-S  (;AI'TI!RK1>  FKOM  the  FIlKyCIl  IN  CORSICA, 
\TJtA  ;  IN  THK  ATl'ACK  UJ'ON  CAI.Vl,  WIIICKK  THE  FIRST 
C<->I,OrB  ■n-AR  CAl'TURKD,  >'Kl.>iON  LOST  HIM  KYE.  NOW 
IN  TIIK  I'.OVAl.  r*JlTKD  SCLlVICl-l  SlCSKl'M. 

sidcrs  itself  flis^racod  before  tliu  oyos  of  tlio 
iiaLion.  A  soldier  who  has  been  iiistnuiiciital 
in  saving  the  coloura  is  as  hononrably  decor- 
ated as  it  he  had  rescued  a  wounded  comrade 
under  a  searching  fire  from  the  enemy. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  the  23rd 
Rovid  "Welsh  Fusiliers— one  of  the  bravest 
regiments  in  the  liritislt  Army,  which  had 
alrendv  won  i^i'eat  disLinotions  for  gallantry 
in  Egypt,  at  Corniinu.  Martiniqne,  Albnera, 


Badajoz,  SaliUiiaiica,  Vittoi'iii,  tlie  Pyrenees, 
Nivelle,  Orthes,  'J'onlonse,  and  Waterloo- 
dashed  up  the  slope  under  a  tei'riJic  lire 
from  the  Russian  batteries.  Notwitlistaiiditig 
tlie  great  gaps  torn  in  their  r:i.nkfi,  they 
pressed   on,  gained   the   lieiglits,  and 
advanced  with  a  splendid  sweep  to- 
wards the   Great    Kedoubt.  The 
Iliissians   gave   way.  T.ienLenant 
Anstrutlier,  who  w;is  carrying  the 
colours,  was  a.  niet'e  boy  fresh 
from  s(;liool,  under  hre  for  the 
first  time,  but,  with  the  impetuosity 
of  youth  and  a  determination  to  achieve 
some  heroic  deed,  he  sprang  forward  and 
was  the  firet  to  gahi  the  redoubt,  upon  the 
walls  of  which,  with  an  exultant  shout,  he 
planted  the  colours.    The  next  moment  he 
fell   beneath  a   shower  of    bullets,  still 
clutching  the  staff  with  his  dying  grip, 


SECTION  OF  THE  FLAG  (nEI.IEVKD  TO 
JiK  THIi  ONLY  PIECE  IN  EXIST- 
KNCK)  flown  ON  THK  "VICTOKY" 
AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR, 
1805,  UTILISED  AS  A  PALL  AT 
nelson's  FtNERAL.  NOW  IM  THE 
ROYAL  UNITED  SERVICE  HU8BUH. 


LORD   WANTAGE    GAINED   IITS   V.C.    FOR  HIS 

HKIIOK!  IIEL-KNCE  OF  THIS  COLOHU  AT 
THE  ISATILK  OF  THl!  ALMA.     NOW  IN  THE 

(ii.'AUJis'  i;haj'll,  w[:llin<:rin  hai;uacks. 

wliile  the  colours  fell  round  his  body  as 
a  pall.  The  young  hero  Has  a  general 
favourite  in  the  regiment,  but  there  was  no 
time  then  to  moura  his  loss,  for  tlm  cry  rang 
out,  "  The  coloni-R  are  in  danger  !  "  Imme- 
diately a  private  sprang  forward,  drew  the 
colours  gently  from  tlic  dead  heutenant's 
grasp,  and  waved  them.^loft  to  reassure  the 
regiment  of  ted  g^WOd'gl^'^e  of  the 
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retreating 
II  u  8  s  i  a  n  s 
miwt  hiive 
been  con- 
centrated 
upon  the 
courageous 
Anstrutlier 

w  ll  C  IL    ll  G 

leaped  upon 
the  parapet, 
for  the  col- 
ours -were 
riddled 
with  no 
less  than 
8  e  V  e  n  t  j- 
five  bullets, 

COI.ODK  PRESENTED  TO  THE  COLD- 
arilKAM^i  roll  TIIEiR  iikkoic 
CONl>i:CT  AT  INKKTfSI.WX.  KOIV 
IN  ST.  FAUl/S  CATHKDUAL. 

while  the  staff  of  one  was 
cut  clean  in  two. 

Many  famous  colours, 
priceless  relics  of  Britain's 
battles  on  sea  and  land,  grace- 
fully adorn  to-day  the  in- 
terior of  the  banqueting 
hall  of  old  ■Whitehall  Palace, 
now  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  United  Service  Insti- 
tution. Tlirougii  the  courtesy 
of  the  secretary  of  that  Insti- 
tution, Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
R.  Ilolden,  a  well  -  known 
authority  on  military  colours, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  the  information  re- 
specting these  various  colours, 
we  are  able  to  reproduce  sis 
of  the  most  famous  colours 
preserved  in  this  Museum.  Those  claiming 
first  attention  are  the  colours  belonging  to 
the  3;lrd  Duke  of  Wellington's  Regiment, 
then  known  as  the  1st  Yoi-kshire  (West 
Riding).  There  are  only  two  honours  in- 
sci-ibed  upon  them,  viz.,  "  J'eiiinsula  *'  and 
"  Seringapatam."  It  may  be  as  well  to 
mention,  en  fasmnt,  that  because  a  colour  is 
covered  with  honours  it  has  not  necessarily 
passed  throngh  all  the  engagements  inscribed 
upon  it.  Such  is  not  the  case,  for  the  in- 
scription only  signifies  that  the  regiment  has 
won  honourable  distinction  in  the  conliicts 
mentioned.  These  two  particular  standards 
have  never  been  in  action,  but  are  iiitei'esLliig 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  requisitioned 
to  follow  the  coffin  of  the  Dake  of  Welhng- 


oof.ouK  QK  Tiiic  If^r  cui.[)*^Ti;i';.\>is, 

CAItlllED  rilKOUGU  TJIfi  CllIMl'jA. 
NOW  IN  THE  ROYAI.  MILITARY 
CHAPEL,  WELLINGTON  RARKACKH. 


moved,  and 
can  be  dis- 
tinguislied 
])lainly  to 
this  day. 

The  Four 
colours  on 
t!i  e  right 
hand  of  our 
headpiece 
belon  ged 
respective- 
ly to  the 
48rd  Mon- 
lu  o  u  t  h  - 
shire  Light 
Infantry, 


ton  at  his  finieral  on  Noveiaber  IHtli,  1H.")2. 
It  was  only  fitting  that  this  regiment  sboidd 
play  an  important  part  iii  the  last  sad 
obsequies  of  the  great  hero,  as  it  was  com- 
manded by  the  Iron  l)uke  in  liis  first  cam- 
paign in  India,  a!id  shared  in  his  cromiing 
victoj'y  at  Waterloo.  A  carious  incident  is 
linked  with  these  colours.  "When  they  were 
brought  from  (ilasgow  to  London  for  the 
funeral  they  reposed  for  the  time  being  at 
the  resilience  of  Lien  tenant- t'olonel  F.  U. 
Blake,  in  Portland  Place.  The  Colonel's 
wife's  ideas  on  regin^cntal  colours  were  rather 
limited,  and  with  a  characteristic  housewife's 
instinct  she  thought  what  a  fine  thing  it 
would  be  to  renovate  the  tattered  regimental 
colours,  which  she  felt  sure  must  have  been 
disgracefully  nedected  by  the  r<;ginicnt  to 
hdl  into  such  a.  state  of 
dilapidaLiun.  The  idea  had 
no  sooner  occurred  to  her 
than  she  decided  to  net,  and 
surrepiitionsly  remedied  the 
evil  by  niilising  her  own 
white  silk  wedding  -  dre^. 
The  constornatiou  of  the 
regiment  when  they  recog- 
nised that  the  highly  prized 
rents  in  their  colours,  result- 
i  ng  from  rough  usage  in 
ba.ttlc,  had  been  neatly 
patched,  can  be  better  im- 
agined than  described.  lint 
elLhei'  out  of  consiflefiitiou 
for  the  lady's  feelings,  or  in 
the  interests  of  tlie  ionge\-ity 
of  the  colours  themselves, 
the  repairs  were  never  re- 
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now  the  Isb  Battalion  Oxfordshire  Light 
Infantry,  and  the  52nd  Light  Infantry,  now 
the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Oxfordshire  Light 
Infantry.  Both  these  regiments  played  a 
very  prominent  part  in  tlic  fanious  PciTUTisnla 
campaign  of  1S10-]1,  especiiilly  at  tlio  i)iittle 
of  Busaco,  ■where  they  Jilmost  iumihilatcd 
the  French  troops  under  Marshal  Ney. 

The  colours  of  the  famous  4ard  shown  in 
our  illastnition  were  presented  to  the  regi- 
ment at  Valenciennes,  in  1818,  to  repUiee 
those  which  had  been  carried  through  the 
Peninsula  and  had  left  tlieir  reuiiiaiits  upon 
every  battlefield.  This  regiment  did  not 
take  part  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
Wellington,  when  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  heterogeneous  mass  of  troops  under  his 
command,  expressed  the  desire  for  "his  old 
Spanish  infantry,"  among  the  most  valiant 
of  which  luid  he'.'u  the  4-;5rd.  In  1827  thes3 
colours  were  withdrawn  from  service  in  favour 
of  a  new  set  bearing  the  authorised  eleven 
additional  honours,  and  were  retained  by 
the  commanding  officer,  Lientenant-Colonel 
WilUam  Haverfield.  They  were  restored 
to  the  regiment  sevei-al  years  ago.  It  was 
the  custom  until  quite  recently  for  the  com- 
manding officer  to  retain  the  old  colours 
when  a  new  set  was  presented  to  his 
regiment,  and,  canse((iiently,  several  old 
colours  abounding  with  thrilling  histories 
have  been  ii'i-etricvahly  lost,  wliiie  one  or 
two  are  still  preserved  as  family  heirlooms  iii 
the  iiands  of  the  descendants  of  well-kuowu 
military  men. 


COl.OUKS  Of'''  TlIK  (4 Li KXAIII EKK.  I'AKHIKIi 

rilliOUGII  TIIK  HATii.K  OF  WATKfll.OO. 
AOW  IN  THE  HOYAI.  SlIMTARY  CHAt>Kt<, 
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The  King's  colour  of  the  sister  battalion 
is  in  such  a  sorry  state  of  dilapidation  that 
the  remaining  pieces  can  scarcely  cling  to 
the  staff.  In  the  Peninsula  this  regiment  vied 
with  the  celebrated  43rd  in  valiant  accom- 
plishment. The  regimental  colour  is  covered 
with  no  less  than  thirteen  honours,  the  r)2nd 
having  fought  in  India,  and  hiter  on  in  the 
Peninsula,  at  the  engagements  of  Vimiera, 
the  disastrous  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore  and 
the  sabsequent  battle  of  Oornnua,  Busaco, 
Fuentes  d'Onoro,  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  the  bril- 
liant storming  of  Badajoz,  the  overwhelming 
rout  of  the  French  at  Salamanca,  where 
the  victors,  among  other  trophies,  secured 
two  eagles  ami  six  standards  ;  at  Yittoria, 
Toulouse,  Nivehe,  Nive,  Orthcs,  and  Water- 
loo. In  the  last  battle  tlie  o2nd,  together 
with  the  7 Jst  and  the  2nd  Battalion  of  tlie 
i).5th  Riflen,  constituting  Adams"  light  brigade, 
were  on  the  right  wing  of  the  first  line  of 
the  aUied  forces,  and  just  before  Wellington 
gave  the  command  for  the  whole  ai'my  to 
advance  upon  the  shattered  troops  of 
Napoleon,  were  despatched  against  those  of 
the  enemy  posted  on  the  Oharleroi  road,  to 
facihtatc  tlie  Prussians'  advance. 

The  brave  conduct  under  fire,  and  superb 
indifference  to  death,  which  are  characteristic 
of  tlie  troops  of  Greater  Britain,  generally 
and  especially,  perhaps,  of  the  lithe  little 
Ghoorkhas  and  Sikhs,  have  always  excited 
the  admiration  of  Englishmen.  That  the 
Ghoorkhas  are  prepared*  hpht  like 
demons  for  hor  *i^4*yiieffQfo*gfi§resB  of 
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their  native  land,  is  amply  eviilencccl  by 
the  remains  of  the  four  Olioorkha  coionrs 
that  now  hang  from  the  balcony  lii  this 
Museum.  These  beloiiged  to  the  2nd  (Prince 
of  Wales'  Own)  Ghoorkhu  (rihe)  Regiment, 
and  so  fierce  were  the  conflicts  w  aged  around 
them  that  -but  little  of  the  original  standards 
now  remain,  while  that  which  suiTives  is 
freely  stained  with  blooil.  The  first  two  were 
carried  in  the  Sutlej  catTipnigii  of  ]84ri-(I— 
when  the  Siklis,  a  most  courageous  foe,  rose 
ill  rebellion-  including  the  battles  of  Aliwal 
and  lUiuddiwal.  In  the  latter  engagement 
the  officer  who  was  carrying  the  colour 
was  kilk'ii,  iuid  ^  tlic  standard  captured 
l)y  the  Sikhs  ; 
the  Ghoorkhas, 
the  Sikhs,  and 
tic  effort,  suc- 
capturing  their 
colour  —  or, 
was  left  (jf  it, 
in  tatters,  while 
staff  \vii.s  missing, 
daunteil,  how- 
ever, tlie  (ihoor- 
khas  rigged  it 
upon  a  bamboo 
pole,  from  whieli 
its  honoured  re- 
mains still  hang. 
In  the  Indian 
Mutiny  these 
Gr  h  0  0  r  k  h  a  s 
played  a  con- 
spicuously loyal 
part.  Outside 
the  walls  of 
Delhi  their 
bravery  was 
especially  in  evi- 
dence, for  they 
sustained  and 
defeated  twenty- 
sis  separate  at- 
tacks upon  the  posts,  in  the  course  of  wliicli 
they  lost  eight,  killed  and  \v<uinded,  out  of 
nine  officers,  and  ;i'27,  killed  and  wounded, 
out  of  4!)0  men.  Both  colours  are  perforated 
with  innumerable  bullet-holes.  The  black 
regimental  colour  was  cut  in  two  by  a  thirty- 
two  ponuder  round  shot,  which  killed  and 
wounded  three  officers  and  teu  men. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  British 
services  that,  notwithstanding  the  hundreds 
of  battles  in  which  they  have  been  engaged, 
few  of  their  colours  have  been  captured. 
But  the  same  cannot  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  French.    In  fact,  diiring  the  Peninsula 
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campaign  so  many  French  eagles  were  cap- 
turefl  that  very  little  value  was  attached  to 
them.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  terrible 
battle  in  which  Lord  WcHington  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  upon  Marehal  Mariaont,  the 
Duke  was  anxious  to  collect  all  the  eagles 
taken  from  the  enemy  before  sending  home 
his  despatches  relating  to  the  English 
triumph.  Great  was  his  consternation  to 
hnd,  on  inquiiy,  tliat  Marshal  IJeresford's 
regiment,  the  Connaiight  Kaiigcrs,  who  liad 
captuj'cd  three,  had  aetuiilly  sold  them  to  a 
sutk;r  for  a  bo(tU  of  mm  !  In  this  Museum 
are  preserved  hve  French  colours,  recalling 
the  arrogance,  ambition,  and  tyranny  of  the 
great  Napoleon,  and  at  the  same  time  sad 

greatest  admiral, 
captured  during 
naval  and  mili- 
in  Corsica,  in 
Nelson  was 
captain  of  the 
n  o  II,  against 
and  Calvi.  At 
the  siege  of  the 
latter  i>lace.  Nel- 
son, with  his 
uiulainited  cour- 
iige,  was  lirst  in 
the  successful 
attack,  and 
lost  the  sight  of 
one  eyeiuthe  en- 
gagement. The 
other  colour  is 
that  of  the 
ti'-r  Regiment 
iTliifa  )i  t  f'r  if; 
171)1-1) !.  The 
most  interesting 
fact  in  connec- 
tion with  th^ 
colours  is  that 
they  are  among 
the  earliest 
French  colours  known  to  be  in  existence. 

A  special  interest  is  woven  around  the 
subject  of  our  illustration  on  page  2^)S,  for 
it  is  a  valued  portion  of  tiie  Union  Jack 
that  was  flown  on  Nelson's  fl;tgship,  the 
Vidory,  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  when 
Britannia's  suj)rcniacy  on  the  waves  was  once 
and  for  all  establisiied.  The  flag  whieli  had 
flown  bravely  during  that  lierecly  contested 
conflict  constituted  tlie  pall  to  the  coffin 
of  the  dead  hero  of  the  day  at  the  public 
funeral  that  was  accorded  to  him  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Just  as  his  body,  with  the  flag, 
v,-a^  about  to  be  lTO§4)y@G'€)^l6'®^^'"S 
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place,  the  sailors  who  woi'e  bearing  it,  and 
who  had  fought  so  nobly  under  him,  rushed 
forward,  snatehod  it  from  the  coffin,  and 

tore  it  into  pieces  jls  iiieiiicniocs  of  the  gi"c;it 
admiral.  One  by  one  tlicse  relics  have  dis- 
appeared, till  this  is  believed  to  be  the  only 


COLOURS  OF  THE  57TIt  MIDDLESEX,  CARKtED  THKOUOH 
THE  HEW  ZEALAND  CAMPAIGN  OF  1860-64.  NOW 
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portion  in  existence.  It  is  preserved  with 
pious  care  bciie.ibli  u  iflass  case. 

The  bravest  defence  of  the  colours  on 
record  was  tlie  vnrk  of  ('a.pt;i.in  Robert 
James  Ijloyd-liiiidsa}',  now  Lord  Wantiit^e, 
at  the  battle  of  the  AUna,  where  he  served  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 
This  was  his  first  battle,  and  he  was  deputed 


to  carry  the  Queen's  colour,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Thistlethwayfce,  bearing  the 
regimental  sttmdard.  In  tlie  memorable 
stormiii,^^  of  the  heights  there  were  two 
otliei'  regiiiiOTits  oF  Fnsiliei'S  engaged,  tlie 
Royal,an(i  tliu  Royal  Welsli,  liesides  tlie  Scots. 
As  tlif  British  troops  approached  tiie  Russian 
battery,  remnants  of  the  Liglit  Division  fell 
back  into  the  front  liiu^  of  tlie  .Scots  Fusiliere, 
throwing  them  into  confusion.  At  the  same 
moment  the  command  was  heard,  "  Fusiliers 
retire."  The  Scots,  labouring  tmder  the 
mistaken  apprehension  that  the  order  re- 
ferred to  them,  as  they  had  been  drilled 
under  that  title,  though  it  really  applied  to 
one  of  the  two  other  Fusilier  regiments, 
obeyed  the  connnand  and  fell  back.  For  a. 
juonunit  evin-ything  was  confusion,  lint  it 
wa.s  not  long  before  tlie  ofKcers  I'ealised 
the  error  and  exerted  tliemselves  to  bring  the 
disorganised  Scots  once  more  into  figtiting 
array.  This  was  soon  accomplished,  and 
the  men,  with  Lieutenants  Lindsay  and 
Thiatlcthwayte  in  the  van,  were  soon  charg- 
ing once  more  up  the  slope.  But  the  Russians 
had  observed  the  temporary  confusion,  and, 
miweonstruing  it  into  a  panic,  s^vooped  down 
upon  this  gallant,  unsupported  little  band, 
and  for  a  few  nionieuts  it  seemed  as  if  it 
would  be  cut  to  ))ieces  and  tlio  precious 
colours  captured.  But  this  M"a.s  not  to  be. 
Most  of  the  party  fell  back,  ljut  the  two 
colour-ijearers,  recognising  their  dangerous 
situiiiion,  stood  their  gi'ound  back  to  back 
and  blazed  away  might  and  main  with  their 
revolvers.  But  even  this  could  only  stave 
off  the  inevitable  for  a  few  moments,  as  the 
Russians  were  determined  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  coveted  colours  at  all  costs.  At  this 
jonctare,  howe\"er,  Sei'geant  M'Kcelinie  and 
Private  W.  Reynolds,  perceiving  the  peril  of 
Lindsay  and  Thistletliwayte,  rallied  a  few 
men  and  dashed  forward  to  their  assistance, 
while  at  the  same  instant  f'apt^un  Hugh 
1  )ru nun ond,  whose  horse  had  been  shot  under 
him,  disengaged  himself  and  with  a  shout 
sprang  forward,  revolver  in  hand,  at  the 
psychological  moment.  The  Euseians  turned 
their  attention  to  him,  and  this  diversion 
saved  the  situation,  for  the  rallied  battalion 
now  charged  again  and  swept  the  Russians 
before  it.  Foi*  this  heroic  stand  the  Victoria 
Cross  was  bestowed  upon  Captain  Lloyd- 
Lindsay,  a  distinction  also  awarded  to  Ser- 
geant M'Kechnie  and  Private  Reynolds. 
The  Queen's  colour  was  torn  with  innumer- 
able bullet-holes,  while  the  staff  was  cut  in 
two  by  grape  shot.  This  fracture  has  since 
been  repaired,  ai^d  t^g  (^^^^J^ngs  in 
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honour  in  the  chancel  of  the  Guards'  Chapel, 
WelUngton  Barracks. 

The  regiments  which  probably  arouse 
the  greatest  enthnsiasm  among  Britishers 
arc  those  which  constitute  the  Household 
Troops  of  England,  but  are  more  famiharly 
known  as  tin;  "(Jnai'dH."  They  are  divid(;d 
into  six  ^el^in)onfcs,  three  cavahy,  styled  re- 
spectively tbe  1st  Life  (iintrds,  the  2nd  Life 
(Inards,  and  the  lioyal  Horse  Guards,  or 
Bines  ;  and  tliree  of  infantry,  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  the  Coldstream  (Jiiards,  and  tlie 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  ail  the  brilliant  exploits  tliat  have 
signalised  the  Guards,  especially  in  Llie 
Napoleonic  and  Crimean  wars.  lu  the 
Imttle  of  Waterloo  they  covered  themselves 
with  glory.  The  colour-bearer  of  the  2nd 
Rattidion  of  the  1st  Foot  was  wounded 
wliile  carryin,!f  the  colours  into  action,  but 
lie  did  not.  sufTer  tliem  to  fall  into  t!ie 
enemy's  liaiids. 

In  the  Crimea  the  Guards  won  further 
distinctions.  In  one  conflict  with  the 
Russians  they  lost  one  of  their  colours,  but  it 
was  soon  re,i^ained.  Tlie  slaughter  among 
their  ranks  in  the  terrible  engagement  of 
Inkermann  was  frightful,  especially  round  the 
sandbag  battery.  When  the  Guards 
captured  ihis  stronghold,  the  Rus- 
sians, with  their  great  preponderiuieu 
of  numbers,  hurled  themselves  with 
relentless  fury  upon  it  and  snc- 
ceeded  in  driving  out  the  l*jnglisli, 
but  at  tliis  moment  the  (irenadie-r 
and  Fusilier  Guards  eame  up,  with 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  at  their  head. 
"You  must  drive  thenr  out,"  said 
the  Duke,  and  drive  them  out  they 
did,  though  the  Russians  were  so 
obstinate  that  it  Wiis  only  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet. 

In  view  of  the  recent  achievement 
of  the  British  troojvs  in  tlie  Soudan, 
our  last  ilhistration  possesses  a 
uni(|ue  inten^st,  inasnnicli  as  it  is  the 
green  banner  given  by  the  first 
Mah<li  to  Arabi  Pasha  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rallying  his  followers.  It 
was  captured  by  IJcutcnant  Hamil- 
ton Martiu  at  the  battle  of  Tol-el- 
Kebir  in  1882.  We  leave  the  stor;- 
of  its  capture  to-  be  told  in  his  own 
words.    He  writes    -  ' 

"  The  flag  was  flying  outside  Arabi 
Pasha's  tent,  shortly  after  daybreak, 
on  tlie  13th  Septcnibei-,  188iJ,  dui'ing 
the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  At  that 
time  I  was  serving  in  the  19th 


Princess  of  Wales'  Hussars,  under  Colonel 
Kendall  Ooghill,  (MS.  The  instructions 
given  to  t!ie  I'Jth  Hussars  the  previous 
evening  had  been  that  on  the  first  gun 
being  heard  the  regiment  should  mount 
and  make  straight  for  the  trenches.  At 
dawn,  tlu'ough  a  gix'y  jnist,  tlie  troopers 
fi^und  themselves  wiihin  a  very  short 
distance  of  a  redoubt  and  a  •Id-pound  gun. 
Hiu'prised,  tlie  Arab  gunner  lired  at  random, 
and,  unless  I  am  nmch  mistaken,  that  shot 
opened  the  battle. 

"  The  lyth  mounted,  being  some  miles  to 
the  rear,  having  slept  on  the  Desert  the 
night  liefore  with  the  horses'roins  thrown  over 
their  arms.  On  arriving  at  the  trenches,  we 
passed  through  the  intervals  of  the  Seaforth 
Highlandere,  who  cheered  us  heartily. 
There  were  tliree  tents,  in  one  of  which  the 
ink  with  which  Arabi  had  been  writing  was 
still  wet." 

This  bann(.'r,  which  is  about  three  feet 
S(|uare,  is  of  silk,  green  in  colour,  and  edged 
with  a  lim:  gol(l  fringe.  "When  captured  it 
wa.s  torn  from  the  pol(\  For  niany  years  it 
flew  on  tlie  flagstalf  surmoiiiiting  Lieutenant 
Hamilton  Martin's  residence  at  Fridge  Bark, 
near  Tunbridge  Wells. 


GRF.KN  liANNER  OU'EN  liY  TIIK  IST  MAHDI  TO  ARAIlt  PASHA. 
CAPTUKKO  AT  TCIL-EI.-KKlillt,  1882,  BY  LIBUTBNANT  HAMII.TOH 
MARTIN,  OK  TlUi  19TH  HUSSARS. 
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C^OME,  I'll  show  jou  a  country  that 
J       none  can  surpa^, 
For  a  fiver  to  ero33  like  a  bird  on. 
the  wing. 

We  have  acres  of  woodland  and  oceans  of 

We  have  game  in  the  autumn  and  cubs 

ill  the  spring  ; 
We  liavc  sfoits  of  good  fellows  hang  out 

in  the  sliirc;, 
But  the  belt  of  them  all  u  the  Galloping 

Squire. 

The  Galloping  Squire  to  the  saddle  has 
got- 

While  the  dewdrop  is  melting  in  gems 
on  the  thorn, 
Prom  the  kennel  he's  drafted  the  pick  of 

his  lot. 

How  they  swarm  to  his  cheer  !  How 
they  fly  to  his  horn  ! 
Like    harriera    turning    or   chasing  like 
fire, 

"  I  can  trust  'em,  each  hound  I "  says  tlie 
Galloping  Squire. 

One  wave  of  his  arm,  to  the  covert  they 
throng ; 

"  Yoi  !  wind  him!  and.  rouse  him  I  By 

Jove  !  he's  away  !  " 
Through   a  gap  in  the  oaks  see  them 

speeding  along 
O'er  the  open  like  pigeons :  "  They  mean 

it  to-day  ! 

"Sou  may  jump  till  you're  sick—you  may 

■  spuf'  till  you  tire  1  . 
For  it's  catch  'em  who  can ! "   says  the 
Galloping  Squire. 


I'hen  he  takes  the  old  horse  by  the  head, 
and  he  sails 
In  the  wake  of  his  darlings,  all  ear  and 

all  eye, 

As  they  cdinc   in   liis  line,  o'er  banks, 

fences,  and  rails, 
The  cramped  ones  to  creep,  and  the  fair 

ones  to  fiy. 
It's  a  v&rif  queer  place  that  will  put  in  the 

mii'e 

Sncli  a  rare  one  to  ride  aa  the  Galloping 
Squire. 

But  a  fallow  has  brought  to  their  noses 

tiic  pack, 

And  the  piptnre  beyond  is  with  cattle- 
st:iins  spread  ; 
One  wave  of  his  arm,  and  the  Squire  in  a 
crack 

Has  liftel  and  thrown  in  the  beauties 
at  head. 

"On  a  morning  like  this,  it's  small  help 

you  require, 
But  he'«  forward,  I'll  swear ! "  says  the 

Galloping  Squire. 

So  forty  fair  minutes  thsy  run  and  they 
race, 

'Tis  a  heaven  to  some  !  'tis  a  lifetime 
to  all  ; 

Though  the  liorses  we  ride  are  such  glut- 
tons for  pace, 
There  are  stout  ones  that  stop,  there  are 
safe  ones  that  fall. 
But  the  names  of  the  vanquished  need 

never  transpire, 
For  they're  all  in  the  rear  of  the  Gallop- 
^       '"S  Sanire-^^^^^^^^Q^Qgl^ 
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Till  the  ffamest  old  varminfc  that  ever  drew 
bream, 

All  Btiffeued  and  dr^gled,  held  high  for 

a  throw, 

O'er  the  sqnire's  jolly  visage,  is  grinning 

in  death, 

Ere  he  daslics  liim  down  to  be  eaten  below ; 

"While  the  daws  flutter  out  from  a  neigh- 
bouring spire 

At  the  thrilling  who-whoop  of  the  Gallop- 
ing Squire. 


MAGAZINE. 

And  the  labourer  at  work,  and  the  lord  in 

his  hall, 

Have  a  jest  or  a  smile  when  they  hear 

of  the  sport ; 
In  ale  or  in  clarofc  he's  toasted  by  all, 
For  they  never  expect  to  see  more  of 
the  sort. 

And  long  may  it  be  ere  he's  forced  to 
retire, 

For  we  breed  very  few  like  the  Galloping 
Squire. 


STOEIES   OF   THE   GOLD   STAK  LIN^E. 

Bt  L.  T.  Meade  ahd  Robert  Eustace. 


Illustrated  hy  Adolf  Thiedb. 


No.  II.— THE  CYPHER  WITH  THK  HUMAN  KEY. 


THE  details  of  the  following  story  ha\'e 
been  for  many  mouths  a  matter  of 
history  to  every  official  on  tlio  Gold 
Star  Line,  but  though  circulated  pri\'ately 
they  have  never  been  made  public  property 
before. 

It  was  a  cold,  cheerless  evening  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  1897,  that  the  Morning  Star 
sailed  from  Sydney  Harbour  with  both  first 
and  second  saloons  crowded  to  overflowing. 
The  reason  for  this  was  the  great  Jubilee 
festival  which  was  to  be  held  in  London  in 
the  following  June.  Colonial  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  Queen's  dominions  were 
flocking  to  it,  and  as  I  glanced  round  at  the 
passengers  I  thought  that  I  had  never  seen 
a  more  miscellaneous  assortment.  There 
were  squatters  and  bushmen  from  up  country 
in  loud  check  suits  and  cabbage-trcc  liats, 
flash  specimens  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
racing  fraternity,  a  few  wealthy  hotel  keepers 
with  their  famili^,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
that  marvellous  and  nondescript  creature 
only  seen  to  perfection  on  big  liners— the 
profe^ional  globe-trotter.  But  of  all  the 
mixed  collection,  two  men  who  came  on 
board  at  the  last  monient  most  attracted  my 
attention.  They  spoke  English  well,  were 
dressed  like  gentlemen,  declared  themselves 
to  be  Englishmen  who  had  hved  for  several 
years  in  5ie  bnsh,  had  no  trace  of  roughness 
or  want  of  civilisation  about  them,  but  had 


without  exception  the  most  sinister  faces  I 
ever  saw  in  my  lift;.  They  were  strangely 
alike,  too,  in  appearance— so  nmcli  so  that  I 
would  have  put  them  down  as  brothers  harl 
not  their  names  been  entered  in  the  ship's 
lists  as  George  Wilson  and  Henry  Sebr^ht. 
They  were  tirst-cla^  passengers,  and  never 
committed  any  solecism  or  made  themselves 
disagreeable  in  any  way  whatsoever  ;  never- 
theless, I  noticed  that  no  girl  liked  to  speak 
to  them,  and  that  even  the  men  gave  them 
more  or  le^  a  cold  shoulder.  A  history  of 
crime  seemed  to  be  written  on  both  their 
faces,  on  the  thin  lips  and  narrow,  shifty 
eyes,  and  yet  their  features  in  themselves 
were  good,  and  they  had  mellow,  pleasant 
voices. 

The  ship  was  so  full  that  I  had  much 
difficulty  in  making  things  go  smoothly. 
This  was  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
tha.t  I  had  to  reserve  one  whole  state-room 
with  three  berths  for  a  man  who  had  booked 
them  by  wire  through  the  manager  of  our 
office  in  Sydney.  Such  a  request,  however 
inconvenient,  had  to  be  carried  out,  and  the 
passenger  for  whom  so  much  accommodation 
was  necessary  was  expected  to  arrive  on 
board  at  Adelaide.  I  imagined  that  he  must 
in  consequence  be  a  person  of  some  import- 
ance, and  in  this  conjecture  events  proved 
me  to  be  right.  oi^r ' 

I  happened  to  biteilfiti^eai^i^  gangway 
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as  he  came  on  boiird,  leuTii'iif^  on  tiie  arm  of 
a  slim,  pretty-lookiitf?  girl,  for  wliom,  liuw- 
ever,  no  special  accouunodatioii  liad  been 
made.  Slie  Wiis  to  occupy  mi  upper  berth  in 
a  four-berth  ciibin  in  company  with  otlier 
Jadics,  who  were  of  coui'se  total  strangers  to 
her.  Oue  glance  at  her  face  showed  me, 
however,  that  Bhe  was  the  sort  of  girl  who 
would  think  very  little  of  per  so  t  ml  i  n  - 
convenience,  and  that  all  lier  though  at 
present  were  centred  on  the  man  witli  whom 
she  liad  come  on  board.  There  was  sullieient 
likeness  between  the  pair  for  me  to  guess 
tliat  they  were  fatlier  and  daughter.  The 
man  looked  very  ill.  His  fiice  was  of  a  livid 
grey  colour,  the  cheeks  wore  drawn  and 
hollow,  and  the  eyes  glowing  with  hectic 
fever.  I  noticed  that  several  pairs  of  eyes 
followed  the  new  passenger  and  his  pretty 
daughter  as  they  slowly  made  their  way 
across  the  deck  towards  the  companion,  and 
in  the  baekgromid  I  observed  tlic  two  men 
whom  I  have  already  spoken  about  gazing  at 
them  with  eager  :i,nd  intensely  cuiious  ex- 
pressions on  their  evil  faces. 

We  Hoon  got  under  way  again,  and  for  the 
time  I  forgot  the  new  passengers  in  a  quantity 
of  work  that  engaged  all  my  thoughts. 

A  few  days  later,  Cairns,  our  ship's  doctor, 
came  up  and  accosted  me. 

"  I  aan  very  sorry  about  Rutlierford,"  he 
said  ;  "  he  wiU  never  see  England,  I  fear." 

"  Do  you  mean  our  new  passenger  ? "  I 
inquired. 

"  Yes,  T  have  examined  him  carefully. 
The  poor  chap  has  only  got  one  lung,  and 
that  is  going  fiist.  His  leaving  shore  as  he 
has  done  is  nothing  short  of  nifwlness.  1 
told  him  so.    He  gave  me  a  queer  answer." 

"  What  Wiis  that  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  He  said,  *  I  know  all  about  it,  and  I  have 
my  reasons,  but  I  don't  mean  to  die  before 
the  right,  moment  cornea.'  He  then  told  me 
that  he  has  some  oxygen  cylindei-s  in  his 
cabin,  and  intends  to  keep  himself  going  with 
these  until  we  reach  Suez.  What  in  the 
world  can  it  mean  F  Using  such  cylinders 
is  of  course  against  the  rules,  but  the  good 
old  skipper  will  always  stretch  a  point.  As 
Kutherford  was  speaking  to  me  his  daughter 
came  in.  He  calls  her  Elizabeth  sometimes, 
and  sometimes  Betty.  She  is  a  line  girl,  and 
yon  can  see  at  a  glance  that  she  is  tre- 
mendously fond  of  him.  She  is  no  fool 
with  regard  to  his  condition — I  noticed  that 
—but  she  was  as  cheerful  in  his  presence  as 
if  he  had  not  a  pin's  point  the  matter." 

"  It  is  a  pity  the  man  came  on  board," 
Tag  my  rejoinder  after  a  moment's  pause. 


"  I  cannot  understand  it,  for  my  part," 
rcitei'ated  Cairns  in  a  thoughtful  voice, 

I  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

"  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  "  I  said  at 
last ;  "  do  you  suppose  there  is  a  mystery 
anywhere  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  I  fancy  someliow  that 
my  new  patient  \\m  got  something  on  his 
mind.  The  way  he  is  l)n7'niTig  himself  up  is 
really  bttle  short  of  madnes.'^.  Of  course  he 
cannot  last  any  time  tiie  way  he  goes  on. 
From  his  way  of  siieaking  I  "think  he  is  a 

^ .    _  .  _     ,       .  -yjyT-^  .—  .HIM,,.  .., 


"  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  pretty-lorfting  girl." 

medical  nian,  too,  and  must  know  well  what 
he  is  doing." 

Cairns  left  nic  and  I  went  on  deck.  There 
was  a  heavy  sea  running,  and  my  morning's 
work  being  o\  er,  J  sat  by  a.  .skylight  to  smoke 
a  cigar.  Just  before  me  the  two  Englishmen, 
Wilson  and  Sebright,  were  wrangling  over  a 
game  of  deck  quoits  at  half-crown  points. 
Presently  I  noticed  the  invalid,  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, coming  slowly  on  deck.  With  uncer- 
tain and  feeble  stej^  he  came  lurching  in  my 
direction,  and  presently  sat  down  with  a 
heavy  sigh  in  an  empty  deck  chair  by  my 
side.    To  my  as^f§§^e@^^^|igent  he 
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did  so  tlio  men  stopped  pluyiii,t;  and  came  up 
and  spoke  to  liiin.  lie  rejilied  in  u  friendly 
tone,  and  I  saw  at  ouce  tiiat  tlu^y  wiTe  old 
acquiiintances. 

"  I  will  bet  two  to  one  oti  yon,  "WilsoTi," 
lie  cried. 

"  I  will  take  you,"  laughed  the  other — *'  iu 
sovereigns  ?  *' 

"  Certairdy,"  answered  the  invalid,  bowing 
his  head  slightly. 

The  men  collected  the  quoits  and  began 


"I  saw  him  take  her  hand." 


to  p)ay,  showing  a  s^ood  deal  of  volatile 
excitement  as  tboy  did  so. 

"  You  are  a  good  sailor,  Mr.  Rutherford," 
I  remarked,  as  the  vessel  lifted  and  swung 
down  on  the  heavy  trade  swell. 

"Oh,  I  am  never  sea-sick,"  was  his  slow 
reply  ;  "  consumptives  never  are,  you  know. 
I  find  the  sea  a  marvellous  pick-me-up." 


"  1  am  ii,ldd  of  thai,""  I  replied,  "and  1 
hope  tlie  voyage  will  ilo  you  gooii." 

He  did  not  answei',  iuid  just  at  that 
juoment  I  saw  Miss  IJutlicrford  eomiiig  on 
deck.  She  smiled  when  she  saw  her  father, 
a  hriglit  suiile  full  of  tenderness  and  courage, 
and  then  to  my  grt'at  amaKomeut  paused 
opposite  the  two  men. 

*' Ah  !  that  was  well  done,  Mr.  Sebright," 
she  said.  "  What  an  adept  you  are  at  the 
game  ! " 

Tlioy  both  dropped  their  quoits  and  began 
to  talk  eagerly  to  her. 

Slie  chatted  iu  tlie  gayest  fashion,  laughing 
lieartilv  many  tiuies,  and  then  seemed  to 
throw  herself  into  their  pastime  with  great 
/est. 

"  Father,"  she  cried  out  suddenly,  "  Mr. 
AVilson  has  lost,  so  you  must  pay.  He  says 
you  have  taken  him  in  sovereigns." 

With  a  smile  Mr.  Rutherfoid  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  drew  out  a  couple  of 
sovereigns  and  laid  them  in  Sehright's  palm. 

"The  winil  is  rather  cold  just  liere,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  daughter  ;  "will 
you  help  me  to  my  cabin  ?  " 

She  gave  him  her  arm  and  they  walked 
down  the  deck.  A  moment  later  Wilson  and 
Sebright  followed  them.  Presently,  as  1 
passed  Kutherford's  cabin,  I  saw  the  door 
open  and  Miss  Rutherford  and  her  father 
entertaining  my  sinister  fellow -passengers 
with  a  bottle  of  wine. 

"Now,  what  can  this  moan?"  I  said  to 
myself.  "  Surely  a  girl  of  Miss  Rutherford's 
type  cannot  really  admire  men  of  the  Wilson 
and  Sebright  order  >  " 

Nevertheless,  I  soon  began  to  think  myself 
in  the  wrong,  for  stately  as  her  maimers 
were  and  outwardly  eori'ect  her  bearing.  Miss 
Betty — pretty  Miss  Hetty,  as  nearly  e\  eryone 
on  board  had  learned  to  adl  her  ---did  give 
up  a  great  deal  of  her  time  to  tlie  two  men  ; 
in  particular  she  seemed  to  single  out  Wilson 
for  her  most  gracious  attention.  She  paced 
the  deck  in  the  evening  by  his  side,  and  once 
I  saw  him  take  her  hand  and  liold  it  for 
nearly  half  a  minute.  1  was  standing  not 
far  off  when  this  liajipened,  and  I  noticed  at 
the  same  instant  that  the  girl  turned  white, 
that  slie  bit  her  lips,  and  a  look  of  pain  so 
intense  came  into  her  face  that  tears  absolutely 
started  to  her  eyes. 

She  bore  WilsonY;  liandelasp,  however, 
without  the  smallest  show  of  unwillingness, 
and  he  never  noticed  the  queer  expression  on 
her  face. 

From  that  moment  1  began  to  watch  Miss 
Betty  with  great  ^jyj^g^Ggi^^il^id  not 
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really  like  cither  of  the  men  I  was  firmly 
convinced.  Why,  then,  did  she  treat  them, 
Wilaon  in  particular,  as  if  they  were  special 
friends  ? 

Mr.  Eutherford  got  rapidly  worse.  I 
heard  this  from  Cairns,  who  spent  a  good 
deal  of  liis  time  in  liis  cabin,  and  was  on 
BBveral  oeaisions  callei  xip  at  night  to  attend 
to  him. 

"  How  is  yonr  patient?"  I  said  to  him  afew 
days  later. 

"  Why,  Conway,"  was  his  reply,  "  you  are 
the  very  man  I  want.  As  to  my  poor  patient, 
he  won't  last  ranch  lon^'er.  1  was  just  coming 
to  find  you  ;  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  to 
his  cabin.  He  wishes  us  both  to  hear  some- 
thing he  has  got  to  say,  so  will  you  come  now 
and  hear  what  it  is  he  wants  ? " 

"  By  all  means,"  I  rci^licd  ;  "  but  what 
about  Miss  Betty  ?  " 

"I  believe  she  is  on  deck,  but  lie  wislies 
her  to  bo  present,  too." 

*'  Then  1  will  go  up  and  fetch  her,"  I 
answered.  1  ran  u])  the  companion  and 
found  the  young  girl  standing  near  the 
taffrail,  leaning  slightly  over  it  and  looking 
down  at  the  waves  as  we  raced  quickly  over 
them.  By  her  side  stood  the  detestable 
Wilson.  Smce  Miss  Rutherford  had  bestowed 
so  much  notice  upon  him  he  had  seemed  to 
have  gained  in  self -ass  iiva  nee  and  swagger. 
The  ea.sy,  gentlemanly  manners  which  had 
marked  his  conduct  during  his  first  few  days 
on  board  now  ga^e  place  to  ;i  sort  of  devil- 
may-care  attitude.  Sebright,  however,  was 
still  gentle  and  subservient.  At  the  present 
moment  he  was  nowhere  in  sight,  and  Wilson 
stood  far  nearer  to  Miss  Rutherford  than  I 
considered  in  good  taste. 

"  I  have  been  sent  by  your  father  to  fetch 
you,"  I  said. 

"  Is  he  worse  ? "  she  inquired.  8hc  looked 
round  eagerly.  Once  again  I  noticed  that 
queer  pallor  in  her  face,  and  the  expression 
of  unspoken  anguish  round  her  eyes,  but  the 
next  moment  it  had  vanished.  She  turned  a 
bright,  laughing  face  towards  her  companion. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  she  said,  "  but  I  will 
see  you  agaiii  after  luuch.  Uood-bye." 

She  tripped  down  the  companion,  and  I 
followed  her.  A  moment  later  we  found 
ourselvK!  in  the  sick  man's  cabin.  He  was 
lying  on  one  of  the  bunks,  and  as  we  came 
in  he  rose  slowly  and  asked  us  to  be  seated. 

"  Betty,  my  dear,"  he  said,  turning  to  his 
daugliter,  "  c4ose  and  lock  the  door." 

She  did  fo;  then  she  went  and  knelt  by  his 
side.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  tenderness 
in  her  face.    I  noticed  then  its  strength,  the 


strong  contour  of  the  chin,  the  curves  of  the 
firm  lips. 

"  Ai-e  you  quite  sure  you  are  strong  enough 
to  go  into  this  matter  to-day  ?  "  she  said.  Her 
voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  but  low  aa  it  was 
both  Oaims  and  I  heard  it. 

"  Yes,  my  darhng,  I  had  better  get  it  over  ; 
it  will  be  a  relief,  Bettv." 

"  Then  that  is  all  rigi'it,"  siie  said.  "  Please, 
gentlemen,  come  close  up  to  my  father  ;  it 
hurts  his  chest  to  talk  too  loud.  Ifow,  then, 
father,  dear." 

The  sit;k  man  glanced  first  at  her  and  then 
at  us,  and  began. 

"  I  want  to  make  a  certain  disclosure  to 
you  two  gentlemen,"  he  said  ;  "  my  daughter 
is  here  to  answer  for  its  genuineness," 

"  But  surely,"  I  inten-upted,  "  your  own 
word  is  sufficient  ?  " 

"  It  would  doubtless  be  quite  sufficient  if 
I  could  tell  you  all,  but  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  conceal  the  leally  important  jmrt.  When 
the  right  time  comes  a  full  confidence  will 
bo  made  to  you,  but  that  time  is  not  yet. 
Without  knowing  all,  therefore,  I  want  you 
both  to  make  me  an  important  promise. 
God  only  knows  how  tremendous  an  issue 
hangs  on  your  compliance  !  " 

Neither  Oaims  nor  I  said  a  word,  but  our 
eyes  were  fixed  intently  on  the  sick  man's 
face.  Miss  Betty  laid  one  of  her  sUm  hands 
on  his  arm. 

"You  will  be  brief,  father,"  she  said  ;  "the 
gentlemen  will,  I  know,  understand  matters 
quickly.    You  must  be  brief." 

"  I  nmst  tell  what  I  have  to  tell  in  my  own 
way,"  was  the  reply.  "  Now,  tlien,  sirs,  I 
want  to  inform  you  botli  that,  feeble  and  ill 
as  I  am,  I  am  engaged  on  a  mission  of  the 
utmost  secrecy  and  importance.  On  me  and 
on  my  daughter  depends  the  exposure  of  one 
of  the  most  diabolical  conspiracies  of  the 
present  day.  There  are  many  lives  in 
imminent  danger,  and  amongst  them  are 
some  of  the  highest  and  noblest  in  England." 

As  he  said  the  last  words  he  lowered  his 
voice  and  spoke  very  slowly,  as  if  he  were 
watching  the  effect  of  his  communication 
upon  us  both.  After  a  moment's  pause  he 
continued. 

"  My  daughter  and  I  alone  can  stop  an 
appalling  catastrophe,  and  we  can  only  do  this 
by  your  aid." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  my  aid,  for  one," 
I  said  with  sudden  impulse. 

Miss  Rutherford  raised  her  grey  eyes  and 
gave  me  a  look  of  gratitude. 

"  I  am  the  messenger  Ql.a  private  agency 
in  Sydney,"  contmselbJAfc^^C^K  "  and 
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Itave  licen  cinplovL'd  on  very  iiiiittei'  for 
the  liist  six  muiitliw.  Ak  yon,  l)r,  CuiriiK, 
are  aware,  I  lisive  only  a  Uiw  weeks  afc  the 
loiif^est  tu  live.    I  in;\'er  see  Kii^irlaiul, 

Init  I  kTK.MV  that  hy  means  uf  the  oxvii'en 
which  I  keep  in  these  uyhndei's  1  shall  keep 
myself  alive  until  we  reach  Suez.  I  wish  to 
hve  iiutil  then—I  etjimlly  wish  to  die  then, 
for  it  is  all-important  that  my  body  should 
be  oonsi<^ned  tii  Llie  liittei'  Lake." 

Here  he  paused,  being  interrupted  by  a 
violent  ill  of  eongliiug.  tie  had  Kp<ikeu 
quietly  and  seemed  perfectly  composed,  but 
as  he  said  the  last  words  an  irresistible  con- 


"  Wliai,  (!o  you  nu'iui  ?     I  eried. 

Cairns  now  internipfced,  )iis  eyey  s]iarkling 
with  suppressed  fire. 

'*  I  (^an  assure  you,  Mr.  Ilntlierford,"  he 
said,  "  tliaL  if  it  were  really  eas?eutial,  it 
would  be  jrossible  to  convey  your  body  to 
England  on  hoaixl  the  Mvniinii  Star ;  we 
could  embalm  " 

The  invalid  raised  his  hand  with  an  irri- 
table ^^estlu'(^ 

"  You  Muist  hL'a.r  me  out,"  lie  said. 
"  There  a.re  two  men  on  l)oa.rd  invohed  in 
the  great  conspiracy  to  which  L  ha\'e  just 
alluded." 


"He  drew  out  a  stranye  oil  silk  case." 


victioit  seized  mc  that  the  mail  must  be 
insane.  I  glaiieed  at  Caii'ns,  liuL  saw  no 
reflection  of  my  tlioujilit  on  his  fuee  :  and  as 
to  iliss  liiulunTord,  except  for  two  burning 
spots  wliii:li  iiad  ajqieai'ed  on  her  cheeks,  she 
did  not  show  any  special  emotion. 

"When  I  reach  the  Bitter  Lake  I  shall 
die»"  conthuied  the  invalid,  speaking  now 
almost  cheerfully,  and  in  a  most  matter-of- 
fact  voice  ;  "  and,"  he  continued,  "  as  a  neces- 
sary conscf  pi  encc  my  body  will  be  buried  there. 
Now,  it  is  alis<.ilidely  ueei'ssaiT  for  the  suceess 
of  my  sidieme  that  my  boily  sliould  be  buried 
in  the  Bitter  Lake,  and  it  is  equally  nec^sary 
that  it  should  reach  England." 


"  Wiiitt  ?  "  T  cried,  spriiiging  from  my  seat, 
"<!(»  you  iillude  to  Wilson  and  Sebright'  ? 

"  I  woulil  prefer  not  tt)  name  the  ]iersims," 
he  answered.  "1'heyare  on  board,  and  it 
is  nw!essary,  absolutely  ueeessary  to  the  ful- 
filment of  my  sehenie  that  they  shoidd  both 
see  my  liody  eoniniiited  to  the  deep.  When 
this  event  has  t;dicn  })laee  their  worst  fears 
will  be  laid  to  rest,  and  " — here  he  glanced 
at  his  daughter—"  Miss  Rutherford  will  do 
the  rest." 

"  I  will  nof-  fail,"  she  said  ;  "  I  will  act  my 
jiart  to  the  end." 

"  I  know  that  well,"  was  her  father's 
reply.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  a4ded,  glancing  at 
Hosted  by  L-OOgle 
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us  both,  "  this  f^lrl  has  the  spirit  of  a  man  in 
her  veins  ;  slie  will  neither  falter  nor  swerve 
until  tiie  v^'hole  scheme  wliiuh  we  have  come 
on  board  to  complete  has  been  carried 
through  to  the  bitter  eud." 

Miss  Betty  drew  herself  up  and  her  eyes 
flashed  with  fire. 

Mr.  Rutherford  continued  to  speak. 

"The  men  to  whom  I  have  alluded  must 
see  my  body  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  Lake 
loaded  with  twenty  pounds  of  chain  cable. 
Gentlemen,  it  will  be  your  business  to  see 
that  this  is  done." 

"  Tiiat  would  be  done  in  the  natural 
course,"  said  Cairns  slowly  ;  "  but,  my  dear 
sir,  the  sidjject  is  a  painful  one — -why  dwell 
on  it  ?  " 

"  I  must  do  so,  and  I  must  also  get  your 
distinct  promise,  lir.  Cairns,  and  yours  also, 
Mr.  Conway,  that  you  will  both  personally 
superintend  the  matter." 

I  bowed.    Cairns  did  not  speak. 

"  My  body  must  be  buried,"  continued 
the  dying  man,  "  but  it  must  also  rise  again. 
I  have  made  alt  tlie  necessary  arrangements 
to  ensure  this.  It  will  be  picked  up  by  the 
British  Agent  at  Suez  in  a  steamboat  which 
will  follow  the  ship.  Already  I  have  advised 
him  by  cable  that  I  am  coming  by  this  boat." 
He  leant  back,  and  I  could  see  the  muscles  that 
showed  on  his  face  working  spasmodically. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  "for  my  final  in- 
structions." He  rose  slowly,  crowed  the 
cabin,  and  kneeling  before  a  large  trunk, 
opened  it.  From  this  receptacle  he  drew 
out  a  strange  oil  silk  ciise. 

"  You  will  ])]ace  my  body  in  this,"  be  said, 
"  lacing  it  tightly  together  after  doing  so. 
You  will  then  sew  my  body  ia  canvas  in  the 
usual  way.  This  case  consists  of  a  double 
covering,  containing  an  air-tight  chamber 
between  two  layers  which  are  now  collapsed. 
At  one  end  there  is  an  aluminium  case,  one 
side  of  which  is  made  of  felt.  This  case 
contains  seven  pounds  of  calcium  carbide. 
From  the  box  a  tube  guarded  by  a  valve 
couununicates  with  the  indiarubber  chamber, 
and  as  soon  as  the  water  by  its  pressure  has 
forced  its  way  tlirough  the  felt  and  reached 
this  substance  an  enormous  evokifcion  of 
acetylene  gas  will  take  place  and  wilt  inflate 
the  whole  covering.  Tlie  specific  gravity 
will  be  instantly  lowered  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  my  body 
will  once  again  reach  the  surface.  I  orga- 
nised this  case  myself  long  ago  and  ha^■e  made 
frequent  experiments  in  Sydney  Harbour. 
You  quite  understand  now,  Dr.  Cairns,  what 
you  are  expected  to  do  ?  " 


Cairns  stood  up  and  began  liandhng  the 
case. 

"  This  is  the  most  ingenious  device  I 
ever  heard  of,"  lie  said.  "You  certaiidy 
astonish  me.  Yes,  sir,  I  tliink  you  may  rest 
assured  tliat  (Conway  and  I  will  respect  your 
half  confidence,  and  wiU  see  this  matter 
property  carried  through." 

"  Then  that  is  all  right,"  said  the  sick 
man.  "I  have  unburdened  my  mind  and 
can  rest.  Let  my  burial  be  as  public  as 
possible  ;  let  those— ttiose  men  to  whom  I 
have  alluded  be  present." 

He  sank  back  on  bis  seat  panting  slightly. 

"  Please  go  away  now,"  said  Miss  Ruther- 
ford ;  "  lie  cannot  stand  any  more." 

Tlie  red  spots  bad  faded  from  her  cheeks, 
but  the  fire  had  uot  left  her  ey^. 

"  Whenever  the  time  comes,"  I  said, 
looking  fuU  at  her,  "you  can  rely  upon 
me." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  replied. 
Cairns  and  I  left  the  cabin. 

Tlie  voyage  continued  witliout  anything 
special  occurring,  but  Mr.  Rutherford  now 
never  came  on  deck,  and  bis  daughter  spent 
most  of  her  time  by  his  side.  Whenever  she 
was  able  to  go  on  deck  for  a  little  air,  she 
was  always  found  in  Wilson's  company. 
She  showed  apparent  pleasure  when  he 
approached,  and  I  often,  heard  her  talk  to 
him  about  her  father's  condition.  I  thought 
from  Sebright's  manner  that  he  was  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  grondng  friendship 
between  Miss  Rutherford  and  his  companion, 
but  Wikon's  face  beamed  with  intense  self- 
satisfaction.  He  dressed  more  loudly  than 
he  had  done,  and  his  swagger  was  more 
marked.  He  invariably  wore  a  heavy  gold 
cbaiii,  to  which  a  massive  locket,  which  con- 
tained a  single  brilliant  in  the  centre,  hung. 
This  appendage  gave  the  final  toncli  to  the 
man's  true  vulgarity.  Once  as  I  approached 
quite  near  I  heard  Sebright  say  to  him — 

"  I  wonder  you  wear  that  locket." 

"  Miss  Rutherford  admires  it,"  was  the 
strange  reply.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my 
ears. 

On  the  18th  of  June  we  passed  out  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  day- 
break on  the  morning  that  we  steamed 
slowly  up  to  Suez.  J  was  on  deck  wat<;hing 
the  sun  rise  when  Cairns  came  quickly  to  my 
side.    His  face  was  very  pale  and  grave. 

"Come  down  quickly,  Conway,"  he  said; 
"  Rutherford  is  dying.  He  wishes  to  see 
you ;  he  cannot  live  half  an  hour." 

I  followed  him  at  once.  Upon  the  bunk 
in  his  state  cabm  ja^^lg^^^^.  His 
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breath  came  and  "went  between  his  blue  lips 
^Yith  a  horrible  hissing  sound.  Miss  Ruther- 
ford was  standing  just  behind  him.  When 
he  saw  mc  lie  beckoned  with  his  eyes  for  me 
to  approach,  and  I  bent  over  him. 

*'  Here  is  a  letter,"  lie  said  ;  "  give  it  to 
the  British  Agent  when  he  comes  on  board, 
and  renictuber  what  I  have  asked  you  and 
Dr.  Cairns  to  do.  ThanliB  for  all  your 
kindness.  Good-bye." 

"  Rest  assured  that  I  will  do  everytbiiig  in 
my  power  to  carry  out  your  instructions/'  I 
answered  ;  and  then  glancing  at  Mi^  Betty 
I  continued,  *'  You  may  also  depend  on  my 
doing  what  I  can  for  the  comfort  of  your 
daughter." 

The  giiost  of  a  smile  flitted  across  his  face, 

"  I  trust  all  wiU  go  well,"  he  said,  and 
then  I  left  him. 

I  went  on  deck,  where  I  found  the  Britisli 
Agent,  who  had  just  come  on  board  from  the 
tender  which  was  alongside.  I  immediately 
handed  him  Rutherford's  letter.  He  read  it 
in  silence. 

"  I  have  made  the  necessary  arrangements," 
he  said  after  a  long  pause,  and  speaking 
slowly;  "  eveiything  shall  be  done  as  arranged. 
Is  he  still  alive  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  lie  is  dying  fii>;t  ,'"  I  replied. 

By  this  time  the  piLSSungers  began  to 
come  on  deck,  ;ind  as  the  mails  were  brought 
on  board  I  noticed  Dr.  Cairns  hurrying 
towards  me. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  be  said  quietly.  "  We  wiU 
carry  out  his  instructions  as  soon  as  po^ible." 

Wilson  happened  to  he  standing  close. 
He  cm\i  an  anxious  glance  at  us  both,  then 
he  approached  the  doctor  and  whispered— 

"  Did  I  hear  you  say  that  Mr.  Rutherford 
ia  dead  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Cairns  ;  "  the  funeral 
will  take  pltice  tiiis  mornii^  as  soon  as  we 
are  under  way  again." 

The  faintest  suspicion  of  a  triumphant 
smile  crept  round  the  man's  dark  eyes,  and  I 
felt  I  could  have  struck  him  as  I  saw  it. 

An  hour  later  Cairns  and  I  found  ourselves 
in  poor  Rutherford's  cabin.  He  was  lying 
in  his  last  sleep  ;  lua  hands  were  folded  across 
his  chest,  and  the  smile  of  death  lingered 
round  his  lips.  His  daughter  was  stsmdiiig 
near  ;  her  eyes  were  perfectly  dry  and  tear- 
less, and  the  red  spots  were  brighter  than 
usual  on  her  cheeks. 

"  1  know  you  will  both  do  what  ia  nee^- 
sary,"  she  said  in  a  hurried  voice  when  we 
approached.  "  I  will  go  to  my  own  cabin 
until — until  you  call  me." 

She  left  us. 


"  That  is  about  the  bi-avest  girl  I  ever  met 
in  my  life,"  1  said,  turning  to  Cairns. 

"  Don't  talk  of  it ;  we  cannot  discuss  this 
matter,"  said  Cairns  in  a  choking  voice. 
"  God  only  knows  if  we  are  doing  right,  but 
follow  out  the  poor  fellow's  directions  we 
must." 

Scarcely  uttering  a  word  we  both  then 
began  to  carry  out  the  instructions  wliicli 
had  been  so  carefully  given  to  us.  The  dead 
man's  body  was  laced  into  the  iiiysterioiis 
c^e  with  its  double  covering,  and  then  sewed 
up  in  canvas.  We  sent  for  the  quarter- 
mester  and  a  couple  of  men,  and  had  the 
poor  fellow  carried  out  to  the  main  deck  on 
a  hatchway  grating,  a  Union  .Tack  spread 
over  him.  As  we  reached  the  deck  I  saw 
that  we  were  now  well  out  on  the  Bitter 
Lake  aud  going  at  slow  speed. 

The  news  of  Rutherford's  death  had 
caused  some  little  comment,  and  several  of 
the  pjissengers  collected  in  a  knot  round  the 
body  as  Mr.  Hitchcock,  a  clergyman  who 
happened  to  be  on  board,  read  the  service. 

Amongst  those  who  stood  nearest  to  the 
dead  man  were  Mi^  Rutherford  and  Wilson. 
81ie  stood  with  her  back  slightly  turned  to 
Wilson,  her  eyes  hxed  upon  the  still  foi'iu 
covered  by  the  Union  Jaek.  Xot  for  a 
single  instant  did  her  queer  stoicism  forsake 
her.  The  service  proceeded,  and  at  the 
words,  "  We  commit  his  body  to  the  deep," 
the  screw  was  stopped  for  a  moment,  the  men 
raised  the  grating,  and  the  body  slid  down 
into  the  stiU  water  and  disappeared.  All  was 
over.  As  I  turned  away  I  glanced  up.  Look- 
ing down  now  with  an  almost  fiendish  smile 
on  his  face  stood  Sebright.  I  felt  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  speak  to. him,  and  turned 
quickly  aside.  T  looked  out  astei-n.  In  the 
distiuice  I  could  sec  the  British  Agent's  boat, 
which  had  been  lying  ready,  come  slowly 
puffing  out  from  the  landing-stage. 

By  this  time  we  were  again  well  under  vray 
and  rapidly  leaving  the  Bitter  Lake  behind  us. 

At  dinner  that  evening  I  could  not  help 
noticing  a  change  on  Wilson's  face.  It  had 
hitherto  worn  a  look  both  of  cunning  and 
anxiety ;  now  this  had  completely  vanished, 
there  was  a  calm  expression  of  ease  about  his 
countenance  which  yet  was  not  without  a 
certain  melancholy.  I  guessed  tliat  in  some 
extraordinary  way  Rutherford's  death  liad 
given  him  relief,  but  that  his  thoughts  were 
also  with  Miss  Rutherford,  who  possessed  an 
immense  attraction  foi'  him,  and  whose  grief 
he  could  not  help  sympathising  in. 

Sebright,  on  the  other  hdiid,  wailn^boister- 
OUS  spirits.         Hosted  by  ^^UU^ IL 
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Miss  Rutherford  did  not  leave  her  fjithcr's 
Btate-rooni  for  two  or  three  days.  On  the 
morninf^  of  the  third  day,  however,  she  ciutie 
on  deck  aj^tain.  Siic  was  dressed  in  deep  mourn- 
ing and  her  face  was  very  white.  I  noticed, 
too,  a  strange,  almost  reckless  kind  of  hard- 
ness abont  her  mouth,  which  was  more 
particularly  manifest  when  Wilson  appeared. 
What  did  she  mean  by  allowing  the  atten- 
tions of  that  sconndrel  ? — for  scoundrel  I  had 
httle  doubt  he  was.  I  felt  almc«t  inclined 
to  remonstrate  with  her,  for  was  she  not,  to 
a  certain  extent,  now  under  my  care  ? 

Once  I  went  up  to  her  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  moment  I  alluded  to  Wilson  she  turned 
restlessly  aside. 

"  1  know  that  my  whole  conduct  is  incom- 
prehensible to  you,  Mr.  Conway,"  she  said ; 
"  but  you  must  have  patience.  By  and  by 
you  will  see  the  solution  of  what  is  now  a 
puzzle.  Please  imderstand  one  thing  :  I  shall 
never  forget  your  kindness,  nor  that  of  Dr. 
Cairns." 

Tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  but  they  did  not 
fall. 

"  T  must  beg  of  you  not  to  be  too  sympa- 
thetic," she  continncd.  "  I  have  no  time  to 
mourn  yet,  and,  above  all  thiiii^s,  [  must  not 
give  way.  My  father  has  left  the  conclusion 
of  tliis  ujatter  in  my  hands.  I  have  every 
belief  that  I  shall  bring  it  to  a  successful 
issue,  but  I  cannot  quite  tell  yet.  Bnt 
before  we  reach  Plymouth  I  shall  know." 

Wikon  appi-oaohed  and  said  something  to 
the  girl  in  a  low  tone  ;  she  turned  away  with 
him  immediately,  and  the  next  moment  they 
were  pacing  up  and  down  the  deck.  Tliey 
remained  together  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  morning,  and  I  observed  tliat  at  certain 
times  the  man  talked  very  earnestly  to  Miss 
Rutherford.  At  lunch  they  entered  the 
saloon  side  by  side. 

Soon  afterwards,  as  I  liappened  to  be  in  my 
cabin,  the  two  men  slowly  passed.  They  did 
not  see  nic,  and  I  heard  Wilson  say  to 
Sebright,  *'Now  that  everything  is  safe,  I 
mean  to  win  that  girl." 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you,  Wilson,"  was 
Sebright's  reply,  *'  that  your  increasing  in- 
timacy with  Miss  Rutherford  is  by  no  means 
for  the  good  of—"  They  passed  on  and  I 
did  not  hear  any  more. 

Tliat  same  evening  1  Tioticed  Sebright 
pacing  about  alone,  and  now  and  then  castiTig 
glances  of  strong  disapproval  at  the  pair 
who  were  standing  close  together  leaning 
over  the  taffrail  of  the  further  deck.  Once 
I  passed  them  slowly.  As  I  did  so  I  heard 
Miss  Rutherford  say — 


"  Call  my  sentiments  what  you  will,  I  have 
a  wish  to  obtain  it." 

"  My  God  !  "  was  the  low  smothered  reply, 
*'  will  nothing  else  content  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  else." 

**If  I  yield,  if  I  give  it  to  you,  will  you  " 

I  passed  on,  mnch  wondering. 

The  nest  morning  found  us  close  to 


"llis  swagger  was  more  marked,"' 


I'lymiiutii.  As  we  were  approaching  the 
harbour  Miss  liutlierford  cjune  up  to  me. 

"IIow  soon  shall  we  arri\  e  ?  "  she  asked. 

*'  In  about  an  hour,"  I  answered. 

"  Then  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  give 
you  my  fidl  confidence.  Will  you  and  Dr. 
Cairns*  come  with  me  to  my  father's  state- 
Hosted  by  Google^ 
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"  Certainly,"  I  answered. 

I  fetched  the  doctor,  and  wc  Ijotli  hurried 
down  the  companion  to  the  state-room. 
IMiss  Rutherford  had  gone  on  before ;  she 
wias  waitinrf  for  us.  As  soon  as  we  had 
entered  she  placed  herself  between  us  and 
the  door. 

"  I  will  not  lock  the  door,"  she  said,  "  but 
I  must  be  very  careful  that  no  one  opens  it. 
Standing  here  lean  guard  it.  Now,  then,  for 
the  solution  of  tlie  mystery." 

I  did  not  reply.  Cairns  looked  at  her 
with  intense  curiosity.  She  was  standing 
very  erect,  and  those  crimson  spots  which 
always  visited  her  clieeks  imder  stress  of 
emotion  became  i^ain  visible. 

"  Yes,"  she  said^  meeting  both  our  eyes 
without  flinching,  "  I  wonder  what  you 
think  of  me.  It  is  true  I  did  employ 
every  fascination  I  had  to  draw  Mr.  Wilson 
on,  and  I  did  it  with  my  father's  sanction. 
I  wanted  to  obtain  something  from  him,  and 
there  was  no  other  way.  I  have  got  what  I 
want"  -here  she  thrust  her  hand  into  lier 
pocket  and  drew  out  tlie  locket  which  Wilson 
had  worn  at  his  watoh  chain,  and  which  con- 
tained the  single  brilliant  star. 

"  He  gave  you  that  ? "  I  cried.  "  Surely, 
surely  you  are  not  ei^aged  to  him  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  then 
she  said  slowly — - 

"  1  have  paid  a  heavy  price  for  this  locket. 
Because  of  it  1  liave  told  many  lies  ;  I  have 
done  more — I  have  consented  to  marry  him. 
Yes,  I  consented  last  night ;  bnt" — here  she 
gave  a  low  laugh,  a  laugh  almcst  of  horror — 
"  our  marriage  can  never  come  off.  Ciroum- 
Btances  forbid." 

"  Tell  us  all,"  said  Cairns  suddenly. 

"  I  will  do  BO,  and  you  must  try  to  follow 
me.  The  plot  is  an  intricate  one."  She 
paused  for  a  moment ;  the  locket  lay  on  the 
table,  her  slim  long  hand  covered  it.  "  The 
plot  in  which  my  father  was  engaged  is 
connected  with  the  exposure  of  one  of  the 
,  biggest  anarchist  gangs  in  Kurope,  and  the 
object  of  all  our  operations,  which  must  have 
seemed  so  extraordinary  to  you,  has  been  to 
obtain  a  key  to  their  cypher,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  them  think  that  we  had 
not  obtained  it,  in  order  to  quiet  their 
suspicions  and  get  them  to  despatch  a  certain 
communication  from  Plymoutli  to  London 
which,  if  we  can  intercept,  will  put  the  whole 
gang  into  our  liands." 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Miss  Rutherford  ?  " 
I  inteiTupted. 

"  You  must  hear  me  to  the  end,"  she  said. 
"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  cypher  which 


such  a  gang  woidd  employ  would  he  made 
with  all  their  ingenuity,  and  be  such  that  its 
key  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  dis- 
cover. Well,  we  have  discovered  it.  Unlike 
any  oth^  cypher,  this  one  has  a  human  key." 
"A  what?"  I  cried. 

"  Yes,"  she  repeated,  "  a  hun\an  key.  You 
know,  perhaps,  of  the  Bertillon  system  of 
identification  of  criminals  so  much  used  in 
Paris.  On  this  principle  by  certain  measure- 
ments one  man  out  of  fifty  thousand  can  be 
identified,  for  it  is  well  known  that  no  two 
men  have  all  the  measurements  of  head  and 
limbs  alike.  Now  the  cypher  employed  by 
this  gang  has  been  constructed  ou  various 
measurements  from  the  chief  of  the  gang's 
body,  such  as  the  circumference  of  his  skull 
and  length  of  certain  hones.  These,  in  an 
order  which  I  now  hold,  have  been  applied 
to  a  code  and  reveal  the  cypher  as  no  otlier 
key  can.  It  would  take  me  too  long  to  tell 
you  how  my  father  discovered  this,  but  a 
few  years  ago  he  was  thrown  unexpectedly 
and  by  extraordinary  circnmstauces  into  the 
company  of  the  chief  of  the  gaiig,  and 
discovered  by  an  accident  that  the  principal 
measurements  of  his  body  and  those  of  the 
chief  correspond.  This,  as  you  wiU  see, 
was  a  most  important  discovery.  He  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  the  chief,  who  was  then 
apparently  his  friend,  and  the  gang  know 
well  that  my  father's  body  holds  the  key  to 
the  cypher.  Hence  their  fixed  determination 
to  kill  him  if  possible  and  have  him  buried 
at  sea.  Tlie  two  men,  WilsoTi  and  Sebright, 
came  on  board  for  the  express  purpose  of 
murdering  my  father,  but  they  quickly  saw 
that  it  was  unnece^ary  to  kill  a  dying 
man.  Nature  did  the  work  for  them.  Well, 
he  was,  as  you  know,  buried  at  sea,  and 
Messrs.  Wilson  and  Sebright  saw  his  body 
committed  to  the  deep.  They  therefore  now 
consider  themselves  absolutely  safe,  but  they 
little  guess  the  sequel  which  by  my  father's 
ingenuity  is  about  to  take  place." 

"  lint  one  question,"  I  interrupted.  "  Why 
should  not  the  measurements  of  your  father's 
body  have  been  taken  before  burial  ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  only  the  chief  of  the  secret 
police  in  Paris  who  knows  exactly  which 
they  are ;  it  is  to  him,  therefore,  that  the 
body  must  go." 

"But  surely,  as  I  suggested,  we  could 
have  brought  the  body  home  ? "  cried  Cairns. 

"  Had  yon  done  so  our  purpose  would  not 
have  been  effected,"  rephed  Miss  Uiuherford, 
"  because  the  two  men  on  board  would  not 
have  had  their  minds  relieved ;  they  would 
not  have  thought«sftS  t^ae^®Q@^i^,  that 
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the  key  to  the  cypher  is  safe  foi-  ever,  ami 
would  not  despatch  the  tele<^iuin,  wiiieli  I 
believe  Mr.  Wilson  luis  ah-eady  written,  to 
London,  As  soon  as  the  ship  tonclies  Ply- 
mouth he  means  io  send  off  this  tcle<!:rain. 
If  h  e  does  so  all  onr  pi  an  s  will  ]>e 
foiled."  She  paused,  then  slowly  raising  the 
locket  held  it  on  her  palm.  "  I  happen  to 
know,  and  my  father  also  knew,  that,  written 
ill  a  very  ordinary  and  simple  cypher  within 
this  locket  is  the  order  of  the  measurements 
of  niy  fatiser's 
hody,  which  \i 
is  necessary  Lo 
know  in  order 
to  read  the  key. 
"When  I  prom- 
ised to  marry 
him  last  ni<jht 
Mr.  "Wilson 
gave  me  the 
locket.  It  was 
the  price  I  re- 
qnired.  He 
tlionglit  him- 
seif  safe,  be- 
liuving  that  niy 
father  w  a  s 
buried  for  ever. 
Now  listen  : 
this  is  what  is 
about  to  take 
place.  As  soon 
as  we  p;et  iiito 
Plyniouth  har- 
bour, and  the 
tender  conu^s 
out  to  meet  the 
vessel,  two  de- 
tectives will 
step  on  hoard 
armed  with  a 
warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Mr. 
AVilson  and 
Mr.  Sebriijht. 
Without  'the 
necessary  signal  from  mo  they  will  do  nothing. 
Mr.  Wilson  will  ha\'e  on  his  pL'i'son  the 
telc<?rain  wiiicli  he  is  abont  to  despatch  to 
Jjondoii.  He  will  immediately  be  arrested 
and  the  telegram  retained.  Now  you  see 
what  I  mean.  You  perceive  what  I  have 
struggled  for— it  has  been  worth  the  effort, 
yes,  worth  the  effort." 

Her  face  turned  red,  and  then  paled  away 
to  tlie  moKt  ghastly  ]);dlor.  I  kiiew  what 
slie  was  thinking  of.  Siie  had  hu'ed  Wilson 
to  his  own  destruction  as  only  a  woman 


"  Sebright  tried  to  leap  overboard.'' 


conld.  Itr  was  a  desperate  game,  but  she  had 
not  hesitated  to  })biy  it.  For  a  moment  siie 
stood  before  us  absolntely  silent,  her  eyes 
cast  down,  then  she  raised  them. 

"Don't  jndge  me  too  harsldy,"  she  said  ; 
"  any  means  are  justiliable  to  obtain  such  an 
end.  What  is  the  blackening  of  one  woman's 
character  compared  to  the  awful  issues  which 
would  have  followed  the  letting  of  those 
scoundrels  free  ?  My  father  and  T  devised 
the  whole  plan  and  worked  it  hand  in  lumd 

— aye,  e\'en 
thongli  lie  is 
deail,  we  still 
\v  (I  r  k  this 
matter  hand  in 
hand." 

Tears  for  tlie 
first  time  since 
her  father's 
death  sprang  to 
her  eyes,  she 
tfendilcd,  then 
covered  her 
face  with  her 
hands. 

Cairns  looked 
at  her  with  in- 
tense compas- 
sion, but  we 
were  both 
silent.  For  my 
])art  I  was  fit- 
ting the  vari- 
ous (!oni"f)lex 
pieces  of  this 
masterpiece  of 
detection,  to- 
gether. At  last 
I  spoke. 

"Miss  Ruth- 
erford, you  are 
a  wonderful 
woman.  Few 
would  have 
])layed  the  part 
y  0  u  li  a  V  e 
played  so  b]-a\-ely  ;  but  are  you  quite  certain 
that  thiit  lo(;ket  gives  you  the  further  clue 
you  want  ? 

"Yes  ;  all  is  now  complete.  In  less  than 
an  hour  yon  shall  see  the  fruit  of  myfather's 
labours  and  mine.  Be  near  me,  I  beg  of 
you  both,  when  the  tender  comes  alongside." 

We  both  iH'omiscd  ;  she  opened  the  door  of 
the  state-cabiti  and  we  went  out. 

We  wei'e  now  drai\'i(ig  iu  slowly  t.owards 
the  harbour,  and  the  ty-ijder  bringing  the 
Channel  pilot  capftgtJH'bJ*'tiS^4^gtenoticed 
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that  Wilson  was  standiti^  \vatcliiti<?  it.  He 
held  ill.  his  hand  u  suiall  roll  of  paper. 
Directly  the  gangway  was  down,  Venion, 
one  of  the  harbour  detectives,  accompanied 
by  another  man,  sprang  on  board.  Vernon 
hurried  towards  us. 

"  Is  tliere  a  Mr.  Rutherford  here  ?  "  he 
asked . 

Before  J  could  reply  Miss  Kiitherford 
herself  approaeliiMi.  I  now  noticed  that  she 
stood  in  snch  a  position  as  to  pnt  tlie  gang- 
way between  herself  and  Wilson.  He  was 
standing  within  a  foot  of  her,  Ida  eyes 
devouring  her  face.  She  gave  him  a  quick 
glance,  then  turned  to  the  detective. 

"  Mr.  Yernon,"  she  said,  "  my  fatlier  is 
dead,  but  you  have  your  inst^-uctions.  These 
are  the  gentlemen.    Do  jour  duty." 

With  a  aweep  of  her  hand  she  indicated 
Sebright  and  Wilson.  The  detective  gave 
one  of  those  faint  smiles  which  showed  a 
keen  relish  for  the  work  on  iiand.  He 
glanced  at  his  confederate,  who  came  up 
quickly.  Tn  an  instant  handcuffs  were 
placed  on  the  wrists  of  Wilson  and  Sebriglit, 
and  Wilson's  roll  of  paper  was  transferred 
with  the  deftne.^a  and  quickness  of  leger- 
demain to  Vernon's  pocket. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? "  said 
Wilson,  when  he  could  find  his  voice.  "  Miss 
Rutherford,  Miss  Rutherford,  are  yoii  mad  ? 
Why  are  we  both  subjected  to  this  indignity  ? 
Loose  me,  sir,  at  once  ;  yoii  mistake  us  for 
some  other  men." 

"  Your  names  are  in  this  warrant,"  replied 
Vernon,  in  the  coolest  of  tones.  "  You  are 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  conspiracy  against 
the  Government,  and  must  come  with  me. 
The  1^  you  say,  the  better  for  youreelves." 

"  Tou  have  no  case  against  us,"  said  Wil- 
son.  He  looked  full  into  the  detective's  face. 

The  passengers  had  now  come  clustering 
round  in  the  greatest  excitement. 

"  Ask  Miss  Rutherford,"  was  Vernon's 
unexpected  response. 

She  drew  back  for  an  instant,  then  she 
went  boldly  fi)rwar(l. 

"I  played  my  part,  and  I  luive  succeeded," 
she  said.  "  When  you  gave  me  that  locket, 
Mr.  Wilson,  you  fitted  the  last  link  into  a 
necessary  chain  of  evidence  against  you.  You 
are  a  clever  man,  but  a  woman's  wits,  joined 
to  those  of  a  dying  man,  have  won  the  vic- 
tory. You  little  thought  when  I  aUowed 
you  to  make  love  to  me,  tiiat  [  was  playing  a 
part  as  deep,  as  daring,  as  desperate  as  your 
own.  I  have  won  and  you  have  lost.  Tlie 
contents  of  that  fatal  telegram  shall ,  never 


reach  their  destination.  Mr.  Vernon  will  see 
to  tliat." 

Here  Wilson  burst  into  a  high,  excited 
laugh.  He  glanced  at  Sebright,  who  mut- 
tered something.  I  caught  the  words—- 
"fooled  hv  a  woman- -I  told  you  so." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  yon  mean,  Miss 
Rutherford,"  said  Wilson  ;  "  you  must  have 
taken  leave  of  your  senses.  As  to  you," 
he  said,  turning  to  the  detective,  "the' tele- 
gram wliich  yon  have  wrested  from  my  grasp 
is  of  no  value  whatever." 

"  You  think  that,  because  you  believe  that 
the  key  to  the  cypher  is  lost,"  continued  Misi 
Rutherford,  "  but  you  are  mistaken  ;  the  key 
is  forthcoming.  You  know  well  that  my 
father's  body  holds  the  key.  The  measure- 
ments of  my  father's  body  are  the  same 
nieasurenients  as  those  of  the  chief  of  your 
gang  ;  you  botii  know  it,  sirs.  You  believe 
that  my  fatlier's  body  is  now  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Bitter  Lake." 

"  We  saw  it  buried  ;  there  is  no  doubt  with 
regard  to  that,"  replied  Sebright. 

"  Yes,  but  you  did  not  see  what  took  place 
afterwards.  The  sea  has  given  up  its  dead  ; 
my  father's  body  will  be  in  England  in  three 
days  from  now." 

Sebright's  face  turned  very  white. 

"  This  is  witchcraft,"  he  cried.  "  Wilson, 
don't  listen  to  a  word  the  miserable  girl 
says." 

"And,"  continued  Miss  Rutherford,  "the 
numbers  of  the  nieasurenients  are  contained 
in  tiiis  locket.  I  know  all.  You  have  failed, 
we  have  won." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Vernon,  "  time  will 
prove  whether  the  young  lady  is  right  or  not  ; 
but  I  have  no  time  to  spare,  you  are  both 
arrested  and  must  come  with  me.  The  less 
you  say,  the  better  for  your  safety." 

With  a  wild  cry,  as  if  suddenly  roused  to 
the  peril  of  the  situation,  Sebright  now  made 
a  lurch  forward  and  tried  to  leap  overboard, 
but  Miss  Rutherford  herself  interposed. 

"  Your  game  is  up,"  she  said,  "go quietly. 
My  father  did  not  die  in  vain  ;  it  is  useless  to 
resist." 

"  Aye,  the  lady  says  the  truth,"  echoed 
Vernon.     "  Come,    no    more    struggling, , 
please." 

A  moment  later  the  two  men  were  on. 
board  the  tender. 

On  reaching  London  that  afternoon  we.; 
found  the  town  ringing  with  the  news  of  the  ■ 
capture  of  the  entire  gang  of  anarchists. 
Few  knew,  however,  through^  what  byways 
that  capture  had  befig^^e^tgdjOOgle 


Maud  :  Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  George  came  to 
iose  bis  heart  to  iiie  ? 

Ethel:  No;  I  underetood  it  was  because  he 
]ost  his  head. 


JoNKs :  What  h  the  troiihie  here,  Jenkins? 
Everyl.iudy  in  your  ollice  loukfi  sis  blue  as  indigo. 
Is  business  bad  ? 

Jenkins  :  Business  is  all  right,  but  the  type- 
writer is  going  to  leave. 


"  I  AM  to  bo  married  on  the  16tb,"  said  Maud. 

"  To  whom  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.    Ilan-y  wants  me  to  elope  with 

him^  lint  t  am  eii'ia'ied  lu  f'ie,or<j;e." 
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It  is  related  of  the  late  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton 
TheoloL^ical  Seminary,  that  he  once  asked  a  i^tudent 
for  a  definition  of  eternity.  The  student,  after 
Bonie  hesitation,  replied  tliat  he  used  to  know  the 
definition,  but  had  forgotten  it.  "Oh,  my,  niy, 
my ! "  exclaimed  Dr.  Ilodge,  bringing  his  hand 
down  forcibly  upon  the  table.  "  What  a  calamity ! 
The  only  man  in  the  universe  who  ever  knew 
what  eternity  is  baa  forgotten." 


Teacher;  From  what  animal  do  we  get  our 
milk? 

Flossie  :  From  the  milkman. 


He  :  Keggy  Fitzjames  has  become 
recklessly  engaged  to  any  number  of 
girls,  but  he  always  gets  out  of  it. 

She  :  With  dignity? 

lie:  Oh,  yes;  he  merely  has  to 
go  and  ask  their  father's  consent, 
and  it's  all  over. 


Gladys  :  Oh,  Uncle  Rufus,  do 
look  at  these  tadpoles  in  this  pool ; 
and  to  think  that  some  day  all 
those  horrid,  wriggling  things  will  be 
butterflies ! 


The  editor  of  a  small  paper  in  a 
remote  part  of  South  California  found 
himself  on  one  occasion  unable  to 
insert  his  usual  column  of  "  Births, 
Marriages,  and  Deaths."  Thinking 
that  some  apology  was  needcii  for 
such  an  untoward  circumstance,  he 
inserted  the  following  in  clear  black 
tji~>e:  "We  regret  that  owing  to 
pressure  upon  our  space,  severaldeaths 
nave  been  inevitably _ix>st|)oned." 

Hosted  by  Coogre 
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"I  THOUGHT  Miss  De  Vere  was 
very  particular.  I  ahould  think  you 
would  wear  a  frock  coat  when  you 
call  upon  her  ?  " 

"You  wouldn't  if  you  saw  the 
frock  coat." 

®  ® 

English  Tourist  (to  Scottish 
shepherd) :  Very  q^uiet  place  this,  luy 
man! 

Shephebd  :  Ou,  ay ! 

TouBisT :  Does  a  newpaper  ever 
find  its  way  here  ? 

Shepherd  :  Whiles ! 

Tourist  :  YouH  never  hear  any- 
thing, I  suppose,  of  what  is  going  on 
in  London? 

Shepherd:  Naething!  But  then, 
you  see,  they  hear  naething  in 
London  about  what's  goin'  on  here ! 

®  ® 


EvEBT  dog  has  his  day,  and 
every  other  dog  thinks  how  much 
nicer  it  is  than  his  day. 

®  ® 

Tomi'Kisk:  1  say,  niy  good  fellow,  what  would 
be  the  penalty  it'  1  should  rfioot  a  deer  out  of 
seafcoii. 

Gamekeeper:  There  wouldn't  be  no  penalty  iu 
your  case,  sir — everybody  would  know  it  was  an 
accident. 


MOKK  THAN  HE  ISAIf I: Al S KI)  1-Olt. 

He  :  What  does  your  fatlier  sec  in  me  to 
object  to  ? 

Shk;  He  doesn't  see  aiiytliing;  that  is  wliy  he 
objects. 

@  © 

Chapman  :  What  do  you  consider  is  the  chief 
objection  to  the  Sunday  papers  ? 

Chipman:  Why,  the  pajiers  themselves! 
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THE  DESTROYINQ  ANOEL. 
Bu  Cart  Htti-ith. 

Ob,  the  whuify-duff  was  the  prettiest  bird 

That  a  toy  shop  ever  knew. 
With  a  great,  Ion;  tail  and  with  ifoose-quiil  wlng^ 

And  a  glass  eye  good  and  true ; 
But  his  wings  are  gone  and  his  taH's  palled  out. 

And  his  head  Is  twisted  awry, 
Por  the  goo-goo  has  torn  him  limb  from  limb. 

And  has  swallowed  the  whuffy-duff'a  eye. 

The  ooglety-d  Lim  had  a  wobbling  head. 

And  a  nice,  round,  curving  horn. 
And  a  tail  that  would  almost  wag  itself. 

And  a  nose  turned  up  in  scorn ; 
Bat  the  ooglety-dum  isn't  scornful  now— 

He  is  meek  and  as  sad  us  can  be. 
For  the  goo-goo  has  torn  his  horn  short  off 

And  has  broken  his  toll  In  three. 

The  whank-whank-whank  used  to  squeak 
her  ioy— 
That  is,  when  properly  pressed— 

With  a  voice  that  was  hidden  away  some- 
where 

In  the  depths  of  her  hollow  breast ; 
But  I  wish  you  could  see  the  hapless 

corpse 

That  Is  lying  here  on  the  bed ; 
Ota,    the  whank-whank- 
wtaanfc  has  a  ghastly 
look 

Alnce  the  goo-goo  tore 
off  her  fiead. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  her 
deadly  work. 
The  goo-2oo  is  dear 
to  me ; 
Though  she  maim  and 
kill  I  shall  love 
her  still. 
And  her  comrade  in 
crime  I'll  be; 
Porwhen  I  turned  and 
looked 
lust  now 
Where  she 
lay  in  her 
trundle- 
bed. 
She  reached 
the 


And 


wreck  of  the  ooglety-dum, 
"  Dada  "  Is  what  she  said. 

Fnm  "  The  lyidiei'  Borne  Joumil," 
PhUada^ia. 


"  What  is  your  idea  of  a  patriot  ?" 

"Well— a  patriot  is  a  man  who 
woLildu't  give  up  a  good  Grovemment 
job  in  his  own  country  for  a  good 
Government  job  in  any  other  country." 


Fbiend  (arrived  ou  a  visit):  So  you  have 
settled  down  here  as  the  spiritual  physician  of  this 
little  community  ? 

The  CoaNTKY  Minister:  Yes;  but  a  jjreat 
many  of  my  patients  aiipai  eiitly  do  not  intend  to 
pay  until  cured. 


Wki.l-Mkanino  Strangeii  ;  Say,  there's  a 
f;iriii(;[-  dowii  that  road  who  wants  to  hire  men  to 
lielp  hiiii  lliiesli  wlieat. 

Tramp  (gratefully);  Thankee,  sir !  tliaiikee  !  I 
might  have  gone  down  that  way,  accidental  like; 
but  now  I  kin  avoid  the  locality. 


She  :  I  don't  like  preachers 
who  read  tlieir  sermons  from 
n;anuscript. 

He;  1  do.  If  a  man  writes 
out  his  seniioiis  he  is 
much  more  likely  to 
realise  their  length.  ■ 


We  often  hearof  "jnotfaer 
tongue, ' ' 
But    not  a  thing  Is 
heard 

About  the  "father 
tongue,"  because 
He   can't    get    in  a 
word. 


Mrs.   Joneb;  The 


\idea !  Here  is  a  story 
ill  the  pajier  about  a 
>\  woman  suing  for  £2,000 
for  the  loss  of  only  a 
thumb. 

Mr.  Jones  :  Perhaps 
it  was  the  tiiLuiib  uiider 
which  she  kept  her 
husband. 


*'  And  why,"  asked  the  young 
porker,  "  do  you  feel  so  sad  whenever 
you  see  a  hen  ?  " 

"  My  sou,"  replied  the  old  pig,  "  I 
cannot  help  thinking  of  ham-and-eggs." 


Hopeful  Author's  Wife  :  Frank,  dear,  don't 
you  think  we  ouglit  to  provide  for  the  remote 
future  ?  What  would  become  of  me  if  anything 
were  to  happen  to  you  ?    Oughtn't  you  to  insure 

your  life  ? 

HopEFur,  Author  :  Remote  future  ?  Insure  my 
life  ?  Why  I've  got  more  than  fifty  manuscripts 
accepted  by  "  pay  on  publication  "  periodicals. 


Local  press  n*itice  of  an  amateur  operatic 
perfonnance :  "  The  worst  is  over.  The  Bar- 
chwlc-cum-Slowby  amateurs  accomplished  their 
pendinh  purpose  and  gave  II  Trovatore  last  night." 


Caller  :  Nellie,  is  your  mother  in  ? 

Nellie  :  Mother  is  out  shopping. 
Caller:  When  will  she  return,  Nellie? 
Nellie  (calling  back):  Mamma^yh|t  shall  1 
say  now?  Hosted  by  VjOOv  IC 
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WOMEN  OF    THE  DAY: 


I.-^MISH  MAUI)  EARL,  MRS.  JOPLING-ROAV'E,  MISS  BLANCHE  JENKLXS, 
MISS  MARGARET  DICKSEE,  AND  MLSS  LUCY  KEMP-WELCIE. 


EVEN  tliuse  wlio  iivti  genuiTioly  scupucal 
about  the  progress  of  women,  of  wbich 
we  hear  so  inucli  to-day,  must  admit 
t!i;it,  dnriii<;  the  last  fifty  years  of  this  century, 
there  has  not  only  been  a  real  development 
of  artistic^  faculties  amongst  women,  but  alsd 
tiie  birtli  nf  ai'tist.i);  ])u\verrf  <if  wliich  mi  siu'ii 
biis  been  </\vvu  nl  an  earlier  periiid  of  lii-itorv. 
Xo  niie  wlin  U  cdtneri^anL  with  tlie  facts  will 
even  now  elaim  thai  there  lias  been  born 
ii)t*j  tile  world  a  femuiine  Itaphael  or  Titian, 


for  lier  graiidfatlier  and  lier  father  George 
Earl  were  both  well-known  Jinimal  iiaiiiters — 
owes  very  little  to  the  teadiiiig  of  any  school, 
and  lier  talent  is  wholly  natnrul  and  in- 
herited. Her  lii'st  jjietui'e  aj;ee|ite(l  by  the 
Uoyal  Academy,  in  1S,S4,  wlieii  she  was  liUlc 
iiKirc  tliaii  a,L,nrl,  was  called  "  Karly  Murnini:-,'" 
and  depietei!  two  slai.'s  in  ;i,  mist.  Since  then 
she  has  almost  wIkiUv  devoted  hei'  talents  lo 
the  portrayal  of  dogs,  and  since  Laiidweei- 
there  has  probably  been  no  ];)ainter  wbo  bus 


TlIK  QL-KKN's  WIIITK  CUI-I.IK,   "  SXUWBAt-L.  '— IIY  MISH  MAI  D  KAUI, 


or  that,  so  fai",  there  has  ap()eare<.i  any  woman 
jHiiuter  of  genius;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  at  the  present  moment  we  have  a  body 
of  female  ai-tists  whose  work  shows  as  high 
a  degree  of  excellence  in  different  provinces 
of  art  as  the  majority  of  their  brothers  of 
the  brush.  It  would  l)e  safe  to  offer  even 
higher  ]iraisc,  and  ask  whether  any  male 
paint(.'r  can  sui'p.iss  Miss  Maud  Eai'l's  i'aitlil'ul 
;uid  spirited  delineatidus  of  (h'gs.  Miss  ^btud 
Earl,  the  descendant  of  a  family  of  artists  -- 


gi\'eii  us  so  luany  diverse  and  exi'dlent 
re}iresent!itions  of  dugs  in  their  \  aryiug 
charitcteristics  and  aspects.  Miss  Marl's 
striking  success  in  tlie  i>ortrayal  of  dogs  is 
due  in  a  great  meiusm-e  toheri'einaik;d»ieanil 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  natund  history  of 
these  animals.  Shu  is  an  expert  in  dog- 
knowlfMlge,  knows  every  ])oiut  and  (piality  of 
the  different  bree<ls,  and  heliev(^s  thsit  utdess 
a  ])ainlei-  ]iossesses  lliat  knowledge,  it  is 
witollv  iiiijioKsible  t()  reiidui^^tliose  small  and 
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often  subtle  characteristics  whicli  give  eaeli 

its  imiiiistakaliU'  i[nli\i(lii!ilitv,  if  une  may 
use  tills  expression  iii  euimeetiou  wicli 
auitiials. 

Owjiei's  of  eliainpiun  (1(\ljs  coustantly  seek 
MIhs  EaiTs  services  in  imiiuirtaiisiiiji  tlieir 
favourites,  a.nd  at  the  [niiiiLer's  studio  iu 
lihmuifiek]  Place  there  may  i>o  seen  from 
time  to  time  one  or  otiiei"  of  the  famous 
animals  that  have  won  a  reputiition  tliroiigh 
sporting  England.     Mr.  Brough's  famous 


the  spontaneity  aiul  force  and  living  reality 
whieli  cliaracterise  Miss  KacFs  best  work. 
Not  a  few  of  tlie  dogs  ]);tirited  !»y  this  artist 
liave  an  historical  interest,  notaljly  the  two 
depicted  in  the  picture  ealhid  "Tlni  Ijast  of 
the  Exj^edition."  Tiie  gaunt,  faniislied 
animals  are  portraits  of  the  two  snr\'ivors  of 
Lieni.  Peary's  Expedition,  wild  EsHjmniaux 
dogs  with  very  thick  cniits. 

Anotlier  name  well  known  in  modern 
picture  galleries  is  that  of  Mi's.  Jopling-Rovvc, 


MISS  MAUD  EAKI^'S  STUDIO. 


bloodhounds,  inchiding  the  champion  "  Bar- 

t)arossa,"  with  his  royal  lu;ad,  ha\"e  I)een 
amongst  Miss  Earl's  sittei'S,  it  is  needless  to 
say  under  protest,  and  only  restrained  from 
tearing  ont  of  the  room  by  the  strong  leash 
in  which  tliey  were  held.  Many  members  of 
the  Royal  Fanuly  ba.ve  t^iken  ailvuntage  of 
Miss  Earl's  success  iu  portraiture  to  have 
likenesses  of  their  pets ;  and  "  8nowl)all," 
the  Queen's  white  collie,  and  "  Bonnet "  aiid 
"Vivian,"  Basset-honnda  belonging  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  may  be 
specially  named  as  aipital  illustrations  of 


whose  courage  iu  the  thorny  path  of  art 
has  met  witJi  the  success  it  deserves. 
P'rnni  li(!r  versal,ile  brusli  Uie  jiublic  have 
hail  a  nnmber  of  capital  portraits  of  wi^ll- 
know  n  jiersonages,  amongst  whom  one 
remembers  those  of  Miss  I'.lleii  Terry  and 
Miss  (Jenevieve  Ward,  and  many  pleiusing 
a.nd  gi'ac^eful  piefcnres.  One  of  the  bei^t  was 
" Satnrday  Night,"  in  wiiicli  an  ordinary 
incident  of  lower  ckkss  life,  the  starved-look- 
ing  wife  and  children  searching  in  the  public- 
house  for  the  drunken  breadwinner,  was 
treated  with  feelinj^  ,a^3*/4iifeeHflite,  But 
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iiiMny  of  Mrs.  Jupliii-^-UowcV  udiTiirerH  (xm- 
siilcr  tliaL  licr  talents  are  Iwst  eiii])loyed,  not 
ill  the  vepreseiitiitiun  of  stTonjf  eiiiotioriB,  but 
in  agreeable,  attractive  pictnrtiH  of  beauti- 
ful, <?i-a<;eful  girls,  with  stiitely  figures  and 
adorable  heads,  decorated  with  waving  rib- 
bons or  severe  classic  fillets.  8ncli  a  picture 
is  the  chiinniiig  one  thitt  appeared  a  few 
ypiirs  ago  under  tlie  title  of  lilue  and 
W'liite,''  tlie  diaplionous  whiti;  ruiie«  of  tlie 
maiden-!  and  tlie  bluti  china  making  np  u 
doliglitful  eoloiir  liarfUfoij. 

Miss  lilanclie  Jenkins  has  ma'le  Ha-  herself 
a  reputiition  as  a.  ])a.intcr  of  charming  ehil- 
dreJi.  Miss  Jenkins'  passionate  admiration 
for  Sir  Jo.-flma  llejiiolds  liiis  made  her  a 
zealous  student  of  that  great  master's  art. 
She  hiis  more  tliau  ouoo  reminded  us  of  the 
lovely,  irresistible  innocence  whii.-li  ](rrvadcs 
his  children's  faces.  The  infiuenix'  of  IMillais 
is  still  mori^  vLsifilf,  and  in  one  instance-  Llie 
portrait  of  a  sweet,  ruddy-clu'eked  iitthj  i^irl, 
whose  face  sliitu-s  forth  inider  a  Iaro;c  liat, 
garlanded  with  burtnrciips  -.Miss  Jenkins  has 
eaiiglit  the  unmistakable  oharm  tintfc  stanijX'd 
iVlitlais'  best  child-portraits.  Tliis  is  not  in- 
tended to  imply  that  Miss  Jenkins  has  not 


MltR.  .lOPr.ISTG-UOlVH. 
lentil  hy  RttSFell  .£  Son),  JIal-er  Street. 


A  1,AST  LOOK  AT  TIIK  Oljl  HOMK,  -I!Y  UH  IMK 
.FOlM.INfJ-ltOWK, 


an  individuality  of  her  own,  whi<'ii  reveals 
if-SL'jf  ill  thedi'linealioiiof  liap])y-eyi.'d  i-liiliii-cn. 
That  wiKtfiil,  a.lmost  iiu'lanclioly  lixpression 
which  is  so  often  to  i>e  fonnd  iu'tlie  faces  of 
j\1il!ais'  lovely  children,  rarely,  if  e-\"er,  a|ipearK 
ill  the  coimtenances  of  Miss  Jenkins'  yonthfnl. 
sitLers  and  for  ji>yoiis,  I'resh,  naUira!  little 
]»eo])le,  with  briglit  hair  and  eyes  and  an  air 
that  is  unspeakably  English,  we  know  of  no 
modern  artist  who  has  ex<;elled  Miss  Jerikijis 
in  variety  and  (piaiity. 

Miss  Jenkins  is  a  UKisf  dili^fjnt  woi'kei-. 
She  began  exhibit.ing  at  the  Royal  Academy 
befoT'i;  siie  had  eomiileti^il  hef  student 
course  at  tlie  Ibiyal  :\c;tileniy  Sciiool,  and 
since  then  no  less  than  I'oi'ly  of  he)-  1-mva.ses 
ha\"e  hung  upon  the  walls  of  lJui'iington 
ilouse.  Her  fii'st  great,  siicct'ss,  exhil)ited 
in  issi',  was  called  "The  First  Kiss," 
and  ha(i  the  honour  of  lieing  engraved 
by  Mr.  liarlow,  R.A.,  whose  ])ropei-ty  it 
IxHianio.  Aiiother  ^-eiy  jiopular  jiicture  was 
cidled  "  Hush,"  and  Ints  l)econie  fannliar  to 
most  of  ns  through  its  snbse(|ucnt  re])roduc- 
I  ion  in  Ibe  <1  ri'pliir.  It  is I'ncouraging  to  learn 
that,  portrait  paiitf.inu'  in  tJic  hands  ol'  so  aiile 
ati  artist  as  .Miss  .li*nkins  is  a  prttlitahle  form 
<if  art,  involving,  if  Ium'  ninneroiis  (^ouniiis- 
sions  are  to  lie  ]innetiially  exei-uteil,  in(H;ssaiit 
industry.  She  hii.s  kindl}>'^erniitted  us  to 
Hosted  by  V^OOgU 
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MISS  liTjASl'IIK  JENKINS. 

I'hoto  hy  Rarrawl,  Oxford  Street. 


SUSS  iiiak<;aiiI':t  djckskI': 
Prom  a  pluito. 


i'epi"u(liico  one  of  her  must  ;ittr;ict.i\  t'  pictures 
ol"  children.  Miss  Jenkins  lias  a  favourite 
littlo  model  wlio  hannte  ber  studio  with 
fjroat  persisteney,  and  is  entranced  to  l>c 
allowed  to  sit  and  listen  to  her  sodnctive 
fairy  tales. 

Tlie  name  of  M  iss  l\[arj,'iu'ct  I  )icksee, 
daughter  and  sister  of  well-known  artists,  is 


DDEI'ENING  SHADOWS. — BY  MARGARET  DICKSIiE. 


SO  familiar  to  fre(|uentcrs  of  modern  jiieLure 
galiei'iiiS  tliat  the  accompanying  photograph 
of  her  firat  success  will  be  examined  with 
great  interest.  It  was  painted  soon  after  Miss 
Dicksee  had  completed  her  traniing  at  the 
Academy,  where  she  carried  off  the  .silver 
medal  for  a  cjirtuon,  and  an  award  of  £-tn 
for  a  design  from  a  paintinj^  in  fresco,  which 
appeared  at  liur- 
liiii^ton  House 
niHkr  the  title  of 
"  ])eej.)(;ning  Sliad- 
ows."  'I'he  mo/i/  of 
the  piccuT'e,  which 
is  pervaded  by  a 
soft  and  tender  sad- 
ness, was  sngge'sted 
to  Mif'iS  Dicksee  by 
tlie  patin:tic  inci- 
dent in  the  "  Oid 
C'lU'idi  iiy  Slio])," 
w  h  e  1'  e  the  o  1  d 
selioolniaster  visits 
his  si('k  little  pu]iil, 
and,  as  he  Bits  by 
the  bedside  in  the 
stealing  twilight, 
hears  the  happy 
voices  of  children 
outs'dc.  This  sweet 
liLtle  piclure  was 
bought    by  Mr. 

drett,  E.A.,  and 
oogle 
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KTiiKE.,  DArcir  ['!■:::  nv  mk.  m;i;i!i-.i;i 

WHS  tlie  b("j:itiiiiriij:  of  a  sci'ies  of  siii'I'cssFdI 
]ii(itiii-es,   aiDonifsl,  "  I.i^^lit  in  Dark- 

iiess"  utk!  "'i'he  ('liiM  I[anilrl.'"  )li'pi<-l iiiL''  a 
tt'iH!  scriHj  ill  tlic  \\U'  (tf  \\\v  iiiiisicianV 
'■liildliiMxi,  liavc  beiai  rxci'i'iliii^dv  ]in])iilai'. 
Subjects  witli  a.  drama  tic  anil  lii^toricr  inridmt 
liave  u  gmit  fiisciiiiilioii  for  Miss  Dicksco, 
iHul  most  of  bor  pi(^tiires  rcpresout  ii  real 
event  or  personage.    Out;  of  lier  most  recent 


I),  riini:x,--  I'.v  iii.am  iik  ,fi._\MNS. 

liicliiri'f;,  ill  wiui'li  Swift  is  (cai'liini.'  tbc  child 
SIclIa  !in\v  In  write,  |iur|.r;iys  a  |iassiLL''c  l.n  W: 
found  ill  "Stella's  Dwii  .loNriial."  This 
|iictiii'r,  wllii-h  reaches  a  lil.Ldi  deuTi'c  o!' 
artistic  rxcclh'iK^c.  isdraiiialic  witJioiiL 
t  licatricah 

The  (^oiicbuliug  ineinbrr  of  mir  jircsiint. 
I'ircic  i.f  women  artist.s  is  Miss  Lucy  Ki'iii])- 
\\'clcli,  whoso  SUCCU8S  has  ^^^^g|^enul, 


ONK  Oli-  MISS  LUCY  KKMIMVKLnrS  THiAWINflS  KOH  "  SATANKTJ.A,"  TN  THE  NKW 
n.I-rSTKATI--,D  EDITION  OV  WHYTE-MKI.YIU.li'S  NOYFJ,S. 


Mis.--  K'-mji-Wih-h  is  ni,r  ../"  i/r,:ii/)  ,,f  iirli>lf  irln-  nn'  rLiilrl/i'iliil//  !):<■  i/l-ls/ 

•ililhiii  '■/'    Minur   <'.  .1.    Wlni'i'-Mclril'li's  .■r.'i'-ii-./iiiiii  r  ../)r.'C' iifrrls  iirnl  u/il-zmrl'l  ruw<:  I'r.-s.  wir  hrii-i/  rr-is.-'inl  i,i 

Google 


muullihi'  r<din'i-i's.  Mi.-s  Ki'iii  ji-Wi-leh' s  .</iirili-<l  irraliiiciil  11/  ill  f  ii'ilhnr'f  iiiciili-ii/a  in  llii-  ."•■rrra/  iiorih  iillnlU-il  I'l 
Iwr  hriisl,  jilnci's  hrr  <! i',: ii'mi/s  in'iiiiii/  the  hiippu'sl  ilhintriiiinHi'  »/  the  li»titiiiff-Jkld,  rind  itf  npiut-iiir  life  hi  <fcmriil. 


thai  hare  ii/jpi-nn'd  ■;/'  I'lf'-  J/ccn,>'. 
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iiiid  vvli(»  iw  still  Wd  voiiiii^  iliiit,  lifsi'  future 
;irlii('\"(^iiiriits  iiiiiv  iz'ivc  Ium'  :i  ]iliu:i^  never 
liitlierti)  T'liuclied  liy  a  woman.  Kcnip- 
Welcli  ]>aswe(I  liev  early  yearw  at  llonrne- 
inmitli,  and  as  a  <;hil(l,  "  without,"  as  slie 
sjiys  hei'welf,  "  i]i  the  least  knowing  how  to 
piiint,"  Wfis  liardly  ever  witiiout  a  pencil  in 
her  hands,  animals  being  then,  as  now,  her 
favonrite  stndy.  "Later  on,"  she  says,  "I 
studied  tlie  form  and  drawing  of  horses  as 
tluHiij;li  life  depended  upon  it;  and  thonji:!i  1 
studied  the  anatomy  of  liorsesatan  infii'mary, 
I  did  ni>t  know  how  to  ]iaint  nntil,  in  IMI:^, 
I  i-aiiie  to  linsiiey  and  Professor  llerkomer 
became  my  master." 

Ilow  nincli  Miss  Kenip-Weleh  owes  to 
her  teiicher  it  is  impossible  to  say,  hut 
no  one  who  lias  carefnlly  studied  her 
mxsterly  painting  of  horses  can  doubt  that 
lier  gcuins  in  this  kind  of  paiutuig  woiUd 
iiavo  found  its  adequate  expression,  no 
matter  what  art  training  she  received,  al- 
thongh  no  doubt  it  luis  been  directed  by 
Professor  ITerkomer  into  its  I'ight  channel, 
and  consw|uent!v  spared  the  young  aitist 
tlie  years  of  mistakes  and  disa]>poiutment 
that  are  often  tlie  lot  of  gifted  innuatnre 
jinwer.  The  almost  iin])aralleled  sueeeas 
that  lifis  been  achieved  by  her  is  shown 
in  the  purchiise  of  her  fine  picture,  "  Colt 


II  uii  t  i  tig," 
by  the  Chan- 
ti'ey  I5ei[uest 
last  year,  an 
honour  ac- 
companied 
by  a  hand- 
some sum 
that  is  very 
rarely  woti 
by  an  artist 
of  the  age  (if 
iMiss  Kemp- 
\V  e  I  c  h. 
"The  Call 
to  Arms  " 
represents  a 
liasty  pre- 
p  a  r  a  t  i  o  n 
for  an  enga^^ement  in  the  Wars  of  the  Hoses, 
the  locality  being  the  New  Forest.  The  fine 
drawing  of  tlie  horaes,  the  sense  of  movement 
and  stir,  and  the  completeness  of  the  picture, 
so  dilHeuIt  to  ]ir(!serve  when  theiti  are  !i\'ing 
ligui'es  aeti\'ely  engaged  in  di\erse  wavs,  are 
i|ualities  t,hal  ha\'e  scarcely  e\'er  cliai'acter- 
ised  the  art  of  women,  and  that  open  out  a 
promise  for  the  future  which  will  gi\"e  female 
artists  a  jtre-eminence  in  one  highly  imjKii-- 
titnt  and  successful  department  of  jmintiug. 


/'/.(jfd  hii  I.I  ii<ii,n  Stereosci pif  Co. 
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By  RUDYAUD  KIPLING.* 
Illvstrated  iy  L.   Raven  HiLJi. 

Ko.  III.— THE  IMPRESSIONISTS 


THEY  had  dropped  into  the  Chaplain's 
studj  for  a  Saturday  night  smoke  — 
all  four  house  -  mastera  —  and  the 
three  briars  and  the  one  cigar  reeking  in 
amity  proved  the  Rev.  John  Gillett's  good 
genoralsliip.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  cat, 
King  had  been  too  ready  to  see  affront  where 
none  was  meant,  and  the  Reverend  Johti, 
buffer-state  and  general  confidant,  had  worked 
for  a  week  to  bring  about  a  good  under- 
standing. He  was  fat,  clean-shaven,  except 
for  a  big  moustache,  of  an  imperturbalile 
good  temper,  and,  those  who  loved  him  least 
said,  a  guileful  Jesuit.  He  smiled  benig- 
nantly  upon  bis  handiwork — four  sorely  tried 
men  talking  withoat  very  nrac^vmalice. 

"Now,  remember,"  he  sai^f^  when  the 
conversation  turned  that  way,  "  I  impute 
nothing.  Rut  every  time  anyone  htis  taken 
direct  steps  against  Number  Five  study,  the 
issue  has  been  more  or  less  humilating  to  the 
taker." 

"  I  can't  admit  that.  I  pulverise  the 
egregious  Beetle  dail^  for  his  soul's  good, 
and  the  others  with  him,"  said  King. 

"  Well,  take  your  own  case.  King,  and  go 
back  a  couple  of  years.  Do  you  remember 
when  Prout  and  you  were  on  their  track  for 
huttii^  and  trespass,  wasn't  it  ?  Have  yon 
forgotten  Colonel  Dabncy  "  ? 

The  others  laughed.  King  did  not  care 
to  be  reminded  of  his  career  as  a  poacher. 

"  That  was  one  instance.  Again,  when 
you  had  rooms  below  them— I  always  said 
that  that  was  entering  the  lion's  den — you 
turned  them  out." 

"For  making  disgusting  noises.  Surely, 
Gillett,  you  don't  excuse  " 

"All  I  say  is  that  you  turned  them 
ont.  That  same  evMiing  your  study  was 
wrecked." 


*.  Copyright,  1898,  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


*'  By  Rabbits'  Kggs— most  beastly  drunk — 
from  the  road,"  said  King.  "  What  has 
that  " 

The  Reverend  John  went  on. 

"  Ijastly,  they  conceive  that  fwpersions  are 
cast  upon  their  personal  cleanliness— a  most 
delicate  matter  with  all  boys.  Ye-ry  good. 
Observe  how,  in  each  case,  the  punishment 
fits  the  crime.  A  week  after  your  house 
calls  them  stinkers.  King,  your  house  is,  not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  stunk  out  by  a 
dead  cat  who  chooses  to  die  in  the  one  spot 
where  she  can  annoy  you  most.  Again  the 
long  arm  of  coincidence !  Simma.  You 
accuse  them  of  trespass.  Through  some 
absurd  chain  of  circumstances — they  may  or 
may  not  be  at  the  other  end  of  it— you  and 
Prout  are  made  to  appear  as  trespassers. 
You  evict  them.  For  a  time  your  study  is 
made  untenable.  I  have  drawn  the  parallel 
in  the  last  case.    Well  ?  " 

"  She  was  under  the  centre  of  White's 
dormitory,"  said  King.  "There  are  double 
floor-boards  there  to  deaden  noise.  No 
boy,  even  in  my  own  house,  could  possibly 
have  pried  up  the  boards  without  leaving 
some  trace  .  .  .  and  Rabbits'  Eggs  was 
phenomenally  drunk  that  other  night." 

"  They  are  singularly  favoured  by  fortune. 
That  is  all  I  ever  said.  Personally,  I  like 
them  immensely  and  I  believe  I  have  a  little 
of  ttieir  confidence.  I  confess  I  like  being 
called  '  Padre.'  They  are  at  peace  with  me  ; 
consequently  I  am  not  treated  to  bogus  con- 
fessions of  theft." 

"  You  mean  Mason's  case  ?  "  said  Prout 
heavily.  "  That  always  struck  me  as 
peculiarly  scandalous.  I  thought  the  Head 
should  have  taken  up  the  matter  more 
thoroughly.  Mason  may  be  misguided,  but 
at  least  he  is  thoroughly  sincere  and  means 
well." 

"I  confess  I  canBjjtftK^jnfcirplkpProut," 
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said  the  Rc'verend  Jolni.  "  Ke  jnniped  at 
some  silly  tnle  of  tliuft  on  their  part ; 
accepted  iiiiother  "boy's  t.'videuce  without,  so 
fiir  as  r  can  see,  any  inquiry,  and — frankly  I 
tliiiik  he  deserved  all  lie  got." 

"  They  deliberately  outraged  Mason's  best 
feelings,"  said  Front.  "  A  word  to  me  on 
their  part  would  have  saved  the  whole  thing. 
But  they  preferred  to  lure  him  on ;  to  play 
on  his  ignorance  of  their  characters  " 

"That  may  be,"  said  King,  "but  I  don't 
like  Mason.  I  may  say  I  dislike  him  for  the 
\  ery  rcas(jn  that  Prout  advances  to  his  credit. 
He  means  well." 

"  Our  criminal  tradition  is  not  theft — 
among  ourselves,  at  h^ast,"  said  little  Hartopp. 

"  For  the  head  of  a  bouse  that  raided 
seven  heiid  of  cattle  from  the  innocent  pot- 
wallopers  of  Northam,  isn't  that  rather  a 
sweeping  statement  ?  "  *  said  Macrea. 

"  Precisely  so,"  said  Hartopp,  unabashed. 
"  Tliat,  with  gate-lifting,  and  a  little  poach- 
ing and  egg-huuting  on  the  cliffs,  is  our 
salvatioti." 

"  it  does  us  far  more  liai-iu  as  a  school  " 

Protit  began. 

"  Than  any  hushed-up  scandal  could  ? 
Quite  so.  Our  reputation  among  the  farmers 
is  most  unsavoury.  But  I  would  much 
sooner  deal  with  any  amount  of  ingenious 
crime  of  that  nature  than— some  other 
laffences." 

"  They  may  be  all  right,  but  they  are 
unboylike,  abnormal,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
unsonnd,"  Prout  insisted.  "  The  moral 
effect  of  their  performances  must  pave  the 
way  for  greatei"  harm.  It  nuikes  me  doubtful 
how  to  deal  with  them.  1  might  separate 
them." 

"  Yon  might,  of  course  ;  but  they  have 
gone  up  the  school  together  for  six  years. 
/  shouldn't  care  to  do  it,"  said  Macrea. 

"  They  use  the  editorial 'we,' "  said  King 
irrelevantly,  "  It  anijoys  me.  *  Where's  your 
prose.  Stalky  ? '  *  Well,  sir,  we  haven't  quite 
done  it  yet.'  '  We'll  bring  it  in  a  minute,' 
and  so  on.   And  the  same  with  the  others." 

"  There's  great  virtue  in  that  '  we,' "  said 
little  Hartai)p.  "  You  know  I  take  them 
for  trig.  McTurk  may  have  some  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  things,  but  Beetle 
is  a.^  the  brutes  that  perish  about  sines  and 
cosines.  He  copies  from  Stalky,  who 
positively  rejoices  in  mathematics." 

"  Why  don't  you  atop  it  ?  "  said  Prout. 

"It  rights  itself  at  the  exams.  Then 
Beetle  shows  up  blank  sheets,  and  trusts  to 

•  Vide  "Stalky." 


his  '  English '  to  save  hhu  from  a  fall. 
1  fancy  he  spends  most  of  his  time  with  me 
in  writing  verse." 

"  I  wish  to  Hea\'en  he  would  transfer  a 
little  of  his  energy  in  that  direction  to 
Elegiacs."  King  jerked  himself  upright. 
"  He  is,  witli  the  single  excejjtion  of  Stalky, 
tlie  very  vilest  manufacturer  of  '  barbarous 
hexameters '  that  I  have  ever  dealt  with." 

"  The  work  is  pooled  in  that  study,"  said 
the  Chaplain.  "  Stalky  do^  the  Mathematics, 
McTurk  the  Latin,  and  Beetle  attends  to 
their  English  and  French.  At  Iciist,  when 
he  was  in  the  sick-house  hist  month-  -" 

**  Malingering,"  Prout  interjected. 

"  Quite  ])ossil)ly.  I  found  a  very  distinct 
falling  off  in  their  '  Roman  d'uu  Jeune 
Homme  Fauvre  '  translations." 

"I  think  it  is  profoundly  immoral,"  said 
Prout.  "  I've  always  been  opposed  to  the 
study  system." 

'*  It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  study  where 
they  don't  help  each  other,  but  in  Number 
Five  the  thing  has  probably  been  reduced  to 
a  system,"  said  little  Hartopp.  "  They  have 
a  system  in  most  things." 

"  They  confess  as  much,"  said  tlie  Reverend 
.lohn.  "  I've  seen  McTurk  being  hounded 
up  the  stairs  to  elegise  the  '  Elegy  in  a 
Churchyard,'  while  Stalky  and  Beetie  went 
to  punt  about." 

"  It  conies  to  systematic  cribbing,"  said 
Prout,  his  voice  growing  deeper  and  deeper. 

"  No  such  thing,"  little  Harto]ip  returned. 
"  You  can't  teach  a  cow  the  violin." 
la  intention  it  is  cribbing." 

"But  we  spoke  under  the  seal  of  the 
confessional,  didn't  we  ?  "  said  the  Reverend 
John. 

"  You  say  you've  lieard  tliem  arranging 
their  work  in  this  way,  Gillett,"  Pi-out 

pei-sisted. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  Don't  make  Queen's 
evidence,  my  dear  fellow.  Hartopp  is  equally 
incriminated.  If  they  ever  found  out  that 
I  had  sneaked,  our  relations  would  suffer— 
and  I  value  them." 

"  I  think  your  attitude  in  this  matter  is 
weak,"  sai<i  Front,  looking  round  for  support. 
"  It  would  be  really  bettor  to  break  up  the 
study — for  awhile — wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  break  it  up  by  all  means,"  said 
Macrae.  "  We  shall  see  then  if  Gillett's 
theory  holds  water." 

"  Be  wise,  Prout.  Leave  tliem  alone  or 
calamity  will  overtsike  you,  and  what  is  umch 
more  important,  they  will  be  annoyed  with 
me.  I  am  too  fat,  alas !  to  be  woiTied  by 
bad  boys.  Wh^,f|t|€^9f^re 
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"  Xonseiise !  Tliey  would  not  dare  .  .  . 
l}nt  I  am  goiug  to  think  this  out,"  said 
I'rout.  "It  needs  thought.  In  intention 
tlniy  cribbed,  and  I  muat  think  out  my 

tluty." 

"  lie's  perfectly  capable  of  putting  the 
boys  on  their  liononr.  It's  T  tliat  am  a 
fool."  The  Reverend  John  looked  round 
reinorsefully.  "Kever  again  will  I  forget 
that  a  master  is  not  a  man.  Mark  my 
words,"  said  the  Keverend  John.  "  There 
will  be  trouble." 


But  l>y  thi',  ynllow  Tiher 
Was  tiumilt  loid  affriglit, 

()ut  of  the  bine  sky  (they  were  still  rejoic- 
ing over  the  cat-war)  Mr.  Pront  dropjied 
into  Number  Fi\  e ;  read  them  a  stiff 
lecture  on  the  enormity  of  crilibing,  and 
bade  them  return  to  the  form-rooms  on 
Monday.  Tlicy  liuif  raged,  solo  and  chorus, 
all  through  the  peaceful  Sabbath,  for 
their  sin  was  more  or  less  the  daily  pra<!tiee 
of  all  the  studies. 

"  What's  the  good  of  cursing  ? "  said 
Stalky.  "  ^V'e're  all  in  the  same  boat.  "We've 
got  tj  go  back  and  consoj't  with  the  linuse. 
A  locker  in  the  form-room,  and  a  seat  at 
prep,  in  Number  Twelve."  (He  looked  regret- 
fully round  the  cosy  study  which  MeTurk, 
sole  arbiter  on  taste,  had  deeorated  with  a 
dado,  a  stencil  and  cretonne  iiangings.) 

"Yes !  Heffy  lurehin'  into  the  form- 
rooms  like  a  frouzy  old  retriever  to  see  if  we 
aren't  up  to  something.  You  know  he 
never  leaves  his  house  alone,  these  days," 
said  McTurk.    "  Oh,  it  will  be  giddy." 

"  Why  aren't  you  down  watchin'  cricket  ? 
I  hke  a  robust,  healthy  boy.  You  mustn't 
I'rowst  in  a  form-room.  Why  don't  you 
take  an  interest  in  your  house.  Yah  !  " 
said  Beetle. 

**  Yes,  why  don't  we  ?  "  said  Stalky,  sud- 
denly. "  Let's  !  We'W  take  an  interest  in  the 
house.  We'll  take  no  end  of  interest  in 
the  house.  He  hasn't  had  us  in  the 
fonn-rooms  for  a  year.  We've  learned  a 
lot  since  then.  Oh,  we'll  make  it  a  be-autiful 
house  before  we've  done.  'Member  that 
chap  in  'Erie'  or  'St.  Winifred's '--Belial 
somebody  ?  I'm  goin'  to  be  Belial,"  said 
Stalkv,  with  an  ensnaring  grin. 

"liiglit  (),"  said  Beetle,  "and  I'll  be 
^ramnion,  I'll  lend  juoney  at  usury — thafs 
what  they  do  in  tlie  B.C. P.  Penny  a  wet^k 
on  a  shillin'.  That'll  startle  Heffy's  weak 
intellect.    You  be  Lucifer,  Turkey.'"' 


"What  liavc  I  got  to  do?"  McTurk 
also  smiled. 

"  Head  consjiiracies  — and  cabals— ami  boy- 
cots,  (jlt)  in  foi'  that  stealthy  intrigue  that 
Hetfy  is  always  taikin'  about.    Come  on  !  " 

The  house  received  them  on  their  fall 
with  the  mixture  of  jest  and  sympathy 
always  extended  to  boys  turned  out  of  their 
study.  The  known  aloofness  of  the  three 
made  them  more  interesting. 


"  Guillotined." 

"  Quite  like  old  times,  ain't  it !  "  Stalky 
selected  a  locker  and  flnng  m  his  books. 
"  We've  come  to  sport  with  yon,  my  young 
friends,  for  awhile,  because  oar  beloved 
house-master  iuis  hove  us  out  of  our 
diggin's." 

"Serve  yon  jolly  well  right,"  said  Orriu, 
"  you  cribbers  !  " 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  Stalky.  "AVe 
(;an"t  niaintain   our  giddy  ])restige,  Orrin 

dear,  if  you  make  these  ruuiarki^"  I 
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Tliey  wi-a.])i)ud  themselves  lovingly  about 
the  l)oy,  thrust  him  tu  the  opened  window, 
aiid  di'cw  down  the  s;i.sh  to  the  nape  of  his 
neck.  With  an  e(]nal  swiftness  they  tied  hi« 
tlnnnbs  together  behind  his  baek  with  a 
pieee  of  tvviuo,  and  then,  because  he  kieked 
furiously,  removed  liis  slioes. 

There  Mr.  Front  happened  to  find  him  a 
few  minutes  later,  guillotined  and  helpless, 
snrronnded  by  a  convulsed  crowd  who  would 
iKit  assist. 

Stalky,  in  an  upper  form-room,  had  gath- 
ered himself  allies  against  the  vengeance. 
Orrin  ])reseTitly  tore  np  at  the  head  of  a 
boariling  })a]ty,  and  the  form-room  grew  one 
fug  of  dust  through  which  boys  wrestled, 
stiimped,  shouted  and  yelled.  A  desk  carried 
away  in  the  tumult,  a  knot  of  warriors 
reeled  into  and  split  a  door  panel,  a  window 
was  broken,  and  a  f?iis-jet  fell.  Under  cover 
of  the  confusion  the  three  escaped  to  tlie 
corridor,  whence  they  called  iii  and  sent  up 
pa^ere-by  to  the  fray. 

"Rescue,  Kings  I  Kings!  Kings!  Number 
Twelveforiii-rooni !  Rescue,  I'rouis  —Fronts! 
Eescue,  Ma-Oreaaa  1    Rescue,  tlurtopps  !  " 

The  juniors  livirried  out  like  bees  aswurin, 
asking  no  questions,  clattered  up  the  stair- 
case, and  added  themselves  to  the  eiubroil- 
ment. 

"Jfot  bad  for  the  first  evening's  work," 
said  Stalky,  rearranging  his  collar.  "  I  fancy 
Frout'll  be  somewhat  annoyed.    We'd  better 

(.si:ililis]i  an  f//;'/'/."  80  they  sat  on  Mr. 
King's  I'ailings  till  prep. 

You  see,"  quoth  Stalky,  tis  they  strolled 
u])  to  prep,  with  the  ignoble  herd,  "  if  yon 
get  the  houses  well  mixed -up  an'  scufflin",  it's 
even  bettin'  that  some  ass  will  start  a  real 
row.  Hullo,  Orrin,  you  look  rather  meta- 
grohoiised." 

"  It  was  all  your  fault,  you  beast !  You 
started  it.  We've  got  two  hundred  lines 
apiece,  and  Heffy's  lookin'  for  you.  Just 
see  what  that  swine  MaJpas  did  to  my 
eye  ! " 

"  r  like  your  sayln'  ire  started  it.  Wlio 
called  us  eribl)ers  !  ("an't  your  infant  juind 
connect  cause  and .  effect  yet?  Some  day 
you'll  find  it-  don't  pay  to  jape  with  Number 
Five." 

"Where's  that  shillin'  yon  ow'c  me  ? " 
said  Beetle  suddeidy. 

Stalky  could  not  see  Prout  behind  him, 
but  returned  the  lead  without  a  (juaver. 

"  I  oidy  owed  you  ninepence,  you  old 
usurer." 

"  You've  forgotten  the  interest,"  said 
MeXurk.    "  A  lialfpcnuy  a  week  per  bob  is 


Beetle's  charge.  You  must  be  beastly  rich. 
Beetle." 

"  Well,  Beetle  lent  nie  sixpence."  Stalky 
came  to  a  fall  stop  and  made  as  to  work  it 
out  on  his  fingers.  "Sixpence  on  the  nine- 
teenth, didn't  he  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  you've  forgotten  you  piid  no 
interest  on  the  other  bob — the  one  1  lent 
you  before." 

"Ent  you  took  my  wattrii  as  security." 
The  game  was  developing  itself  almost  auto- 
matically. 

"Never  mind.  Fay  me  iny  interest,  or 
J'il  charge  yon  interest  on  interest.  Re- 
member I've  got  your  note-of-hiiud,"  shouted 
Beetle. 

*'You  are  a  coUi-blooded  Jew,"  Stalky 
groaned. 

"  Hush  ! "  said  McTurk  very  loudly  in- 
deed, and  started  as  Prout  came  upon  them. 

"  I  didn't  see  you  in  that  disgraeefnl  affair 
in  the  form-room  just  now,"  said  he. 

"  What,  sir  ?  We're  just  come  uji  from 
Mr.  King's,"  said  Stalky.  "  Please,  sir, 
what  am  1  to  do  about  ]trep.  ?  1'liey've 
broken  the  desk  you  told  jne  to  sit  at,  and 
the  form's  just  swimmiTig  with  ink." 

"  Find  another  seat— hnd  another  seat. 
P'you  expect  me  to  dry-nurse  you  ?  I  wish 
to  know  whether  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
advancing  money  to  your  associates.  Beetle  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  not  as  a  general  rule,  sir." 

"  It  is  a  most  reprehensible  liahit.  I 
thought  that  Tuy  bouse,  at  least,  would  be 
free  from  it.  Even  with  my  o]miion  of  you, 
I  hardly  thought  it  was  one  of  your  vices." 

"There's  no  harm  in  leiuliiig  money,  sir, 
is  there  ?  " 

"I  am  not  going  to  bandy  words  with  you 
on  your  notions  of  morality.  How  much 
have  you  lent  ( 'orkran  ?  " 

"1 — I  don't  (juite  know,"  said  Beetle: 
it  is  diificult  to  improvise  a  going  concern 
on  the  spur  of  the  minute. 

"You  seemed  certain  enough  just  now." 

"  I  think  it's  two  and  fourpence,"  said 
McTnrk,  with  a  ghmce  of  cold  scorn  at 
Beetle. 

In  the  hojielessly  involved  finances  of  the 
study  there  was  just  that  sum,  to  which  both 
McTurk  and  Beeile  laid  claim,  as  their  share 
in  the  pledging  of  Stsdky's  second-best  Sun- 
day trousers.  But  Stalky  had  maintained 
for  two  terms  that  the  money  was  his 
"  commission  "  for  effecting  the  pawn  ;  and 
hiid  of  conrse  spent  it  on  a  study  "  brew." 

"  Understand  this,  then.  You  are  not  to 
continue  your  o])erations  as  a  money-lender. 
Two  aud  fourpence,  you  said^  Corkran  (  " 
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'■  Sl.orics  -  miiisinl  fiturii'S-  arc  tiilil  in  tlio  fi)nii-ri"in!." 


SUilkv  liiul  jiihI  comiiiiunl  Mil 

to  (In. 

"Your  infliicnixi  for  f|iiit('  sironir 

enoufi;lL  ^vitliout  buyiti^^  a  liiihl  uwa-  your 
companions."  He  fult  in  liia  pockets  and 
(oh,  joy !)  producod  a  florin  and  fourpeiice. 
"  Bring  me  wliiit  yon  call  Oorkran's  note-of- 
hand,  iind  he  thankful  that  I  do  not  oarry 
tile  matter  iiiiy  furt!H?r.  Tlie  iiioniy  is 
stopped  Uxnn  your  jioekct-nioney,  Corknni. 
Tlu:  rc(:iii-|it  to  my  study,  at  nnce." 

Little  tlu'y  cared  !  Two  and  fonrpence  in 
a  lump  is  worth  six  weekly  sixpences  any 
hnnj^ry  day  of  the  \ve(>k. 

"Jiut  what  ViH',  dooce  /a-  a  iiote-of-hMnd 
said  Beetle.  "  I  only  re:id  about  it  in  a  book." 

"  Now  you've  jolly  well  got  to  make  one," 
gjtid  Stalky. 


"Y(;s---bnt  our  ink  doTi't  turn  bla<:k  till 
next  day.    'Spose  Ik^'II  spot  that  ?  " 

"  Not  him.  He's  tint  worried,''  said 
.MoTurk.  "  Si<2:n  your  name  on  a  bit  of 
imfrot-paper,  Stalky,  and  write  '  I  0  U  two 
and  fonrpence'  Aren't  you  grateful  to  me 
for  getting  that  out  of  Prout.  Stalky'd 
never  have  paid  ....  AYliy,  you  ass  !  " 

iTecliani(;any  Beet.l(}  hiid  liaiideil  over  the 
money  to  St,alky  as  ti'easiu'iir  of  tlu;  study. 
The  eiistom  of  years  Is  not  li.Lihtly  !)t'oken, 

.In  return  f()i"  the  donniHint  Pi-out  ex- 
}K)nnded  to  Heetli'  thi'.  enormity  of  nioney- 
lendin^f,  wliieh,  like  everyt.hini^  except 
eouipidsory  ericket,  eorru]ited  honses  and 
destroyed  good  feeling  among  boys  ;  made 
youth  cold  and  calculating,  and  opened  the 
door  to  all  evil.    Finally /IKdJJtaiUfJinow  of 
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any  other  cases  ?  If  so,  it  wiis  his  duty  as 
proof  of  repentance  to  let  liis  house-master 
know.    No  names  need  be  mentioned. 

Beetle  did  not  know— at  least,  he  was  not 
quite  sure,  sir.  How  could  he  give  evidence 
against  h^  friends  ?  The  house  might,  of 
courae — here  he  feigned  an  anguished  delicacy 
— be  full  of  it.  He  was  not  in  a  position  to 
say.  He  had  not  met  with  any  open  eoin- 
pctition  in  his  trade,  but  if  Mr.  Front 
considered  it  was  a  matter  that  affected  the 
honour  of  the  house  (Mr.  I'rout  did  consider 
it  precisely  that)  perhaps  the  house-prefects 
would  be  better.  ,  .  . 

He  spun  it  out  till  half-way  through  prep. 

"And,"  said  tlie  amateur  Shylock,  return- 
ing to  the  form-room  and  dropping  at 
Stalky's  side,  "  if  he  don't  think  the  house 
is  putrid  with  it,  I'm  severial  Dutchmen — 
that's  all. — I've  been  to  Mr.  Front's  study, 
sir."  This  to  the  prep,-ni aster.  *'  Ho  saiiJ  I 
could  sit  where  I  hked,  sir  ,  ,  .  Oh,  he  is 
just  trickhn'  with  emotion.  Yes,  sir,  1.  am 
only  askin'  Corkran  to  let  me  have  a  dip  in 
his  inkpot  .  .  .  . " 

After  prayers,  on  the  road  to  the  dormitory, 
Harrison  and  Craze,  senior  house-prefecte, 
zealous  in  their  office,  waylaid  them  with  a 
great  anger. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  to  HefFy  this 
time.  Beetle  ?  He's  been  jawing  us  all  the 
evening." 

"  "What  has  His  Serene  Transparency  been 
vexin'  you  for  ?  "  said  McTurk. 

"  About  Beetle  Icndin'  money  to  Stalky," 
began  Harrison  ;  "  and  then  Beetle  went  and 
told  him  that  there  was  any  amount  of 
money-lendin'  in  the  house." 

"No,  you  don't,"  said  Beetle,  sitting  on  a 
boot-basket.  "  That's  just  what  \.  didn't 
tell  him.  I  spoke  the  giddy  truth.  He 
asked  me  if.  there  was  much  of  it  in  the 
house ;  and  I  said  I  didn't  know." 

"  He  thinks  you're  a  set  of  filthy  Shylocks," 
said  McTurk.  "It's  just  sis  well  for  you  he 
don't  think  you're  burglars.  You  know  he 
never  gets  a  notion  out  of  his  conscientious 
old  head." 

"  Well-meanin'  man.  Did  it  all  for  the 
best."  Stalky  curled  gracefully  round  the 
stair-rail.  "Head  in  a  drain-pipe.  Pull 
confession  in  the  left  boot.  Bad  for  the 
honour  of  the  house — very." 

"  Shut  up,"  said  Harrison.  "  You  chaps 
always  behave  as  if  you  were  jawin'  us  when 
we  come  to  jaw  yon." 

"  You're  a  heap  too  cheeky,"  said  Crazi^ 

"Allow  nie,  hi  the  gentlest  manner  in  tlic 
world,  to  point  out  that  if  HefEy  hadn't 


a  down  on  us  we'd  have  been  sub-prefects 
last  term.  I  don't  quite  see  where  the  cheek 
comes  in,  except  on  your  part,  in  interferin' 
with  a  private  matter  between  me  an'  lieetle 
after  it  has  been  settled  by  Prout."  Sbilky 
winked  cheerfully  at  the  others. 

"  That's  the  worst  of  clover  little  swots," 
saiil  McTurk,  addressing  the  gas.  "  They 
get  made  prefects  before  they  liiive  any  tact, 
and  they  annoy  chaps  who  could  realiV  help 
'cm  to  look  after  the  honour  of  the  house." 

"  We  won't  trouble  you  to  do  that!  "  said 
Craze  hotly. 

"  Then  what  are  you  badgerin'  us  for  ?  " 
said  Beetle.  "  On  your  own  showing,  you've 
been  so  beastly  slack  in  looking  after  the 
house  that  Prout  believes  it's  a  nest  of  money- 
lenders. I've  told  him  that  I've  lent  money 
to  Stalky,  and  no  one  else.  T  {hni't  know 
whether  lie  beheves  nic,  but  that  hniwiics  mif 
case.    Tlie  rest  is  yaiir  business." 

"Now  we  find  out,"  StaJliy's  voice  rose, 
"  that  there  is  apparently  an  organised  con- 
spiracy throughout  the  'house.  For  aught 
we  know,  the  fags  may  be  lendin'  and 
borrowin'  far  beyond  their  means.  We 
aren't  responsible  for  it.  We're  just  the 
rank  and  file." 

"Are  you  surprised  we  don't  wish  to 
associate  with  the  house  ? "  said  McTurk, 
with  dignity.  "We've  kept  ourselves  to 
ou]-selves  in  our  study  till  we  were  turned 
out,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  let  in  for — 
for  this  sort  of  thing.  It's  simply  dis- 
graceful." 

"  Then  you  hector  and  bullirag  us  on  the 
stairs,"  said  Stalky,  "  about  mattere  that  are 
your  business  entirely.  You  know  we  aren't 
prefects." 

"  You  threatened  us  with  a  prefect's  lickia' 
just  now,"  said  Beetle,  boldly  inventing  as 
he  saw  the  bewilderment  in  the  faces  of  the 
enemy. 

"And  if  you  expect  you'll  gain  anything 
from  us  by  your  way  of  approachin'  us, 
you're  jolly  well  mistaken.  That's  all. 
Good  night !  " 

Tliey  clattered  upsUiirs,  injured  virtue  on 
every  inch  of  their  backs. 

'*  But — but  what  the  dickens  have  W6 
done  ?  "  said  Harrison,  amazedly,  to  Craze. 

"  I  don't  know.  Only — it  always  happens 
that  way  when  one  has  anything  to  do  with 
them.    They're  so  beastly  platBible." 

And  Mr.  Prout  called  the  good  boys  into 
his  study  anew,  and  succeeded  in  sinking 
botli  his  and  their  iiiiioceiiE  minds  ten 
lathoins  dce^ier  in  bliiuifolded  bedazement. 
He  spoke  of  steps  and  measures,  of  tone  and 
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loyalty  in  the  house  and  to  the  l}onse,  and 
urged  them  to  take  up  the  niatLer  tactfully. 

So  they  demanded  of  Beetle  whether  he 
had  any  connection  with  any  other  estabiish- 
ment.  Beetle  promptly  went  to  liis  house- 
master, and  wished  to  know  by  what  rij^ht 
Harrison  and  Craze  had  reopened  a  matter 
already  settled  between  him  and  his  house- 
maater.  In  injured  innocence  no  boy  excelled 
Beetle. 

Then  it  occurred  to  Proiit  that  he  might 

have  been  unfair  to  the  culprit,  vvlio  had 
not  striven  to  deny  or  palliate  his  offence. 
He  scut  for  Harrison  and  Craze,  repre- 
hending; them  very  gently  for  the  tone  they 
had  adopted  to  a  repentant  sinner,  and  when 
they  returned  to  tlicir  study  they  used  the 
language  of  despair.  They  then  made  head- 
long inquisition  through  the  house,  driving 
the  fags  to  the  edge  of  hysterics,  and 
unearthing,  with  treraendoua  pomp  and 
parade,  the  natural  and  inevitable  system  of 
small  loans  that  ])revails  among  small  boys. 

"  You  see,  Harrison,  Thornton  minor  lent 
me  a  penny  last  Saturday,  because  I  was 
fined  for  breaking  tiie  window  ;  and  1  spent 
it  at  Keyte's.  1  didn't  know  there  was  any 
harm  in  it.  And  Wiay  major  borrowed 
twopence  from  me  when  my  uncle  sent  me  a 
post-office  order —1  citshed  it  at  Keyte's — for 
five  bob  ;  but  he'll  pay  me  back  before  the 
holidays.  We  didn't  know  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  in  it." 

They  waded  through  hours  of  this  kind 
of  thing,  but  found  no  usury,  nor  anything 
approaching  to  Beetle's  gorgeous  scale  of 
interest.  The  seniors  — the  school  had  no 
tradition  of  deference  to  prefects  outside 
compulsory  games— told  them  succinctly  to 
go  about  their  buginees.  They  would  not 
give  evidence  on  any  terms.  Harrison  was 
one  idiot,  and  Craze  was  another ;  but  the 
greatest  of  all,  they  said,  was  their  house- 
master. 

When  a  house  is  thoroughly  upset,  how- 
ever good  its  conscience,  it  breaks  into 
knots  and  coteries — small  gatherings  in  the 
twilight,  box-room  committees,  and  groups 
in  tile  corridor.  And  when  from  group 
to  group,  with  an  immense  affectation  of 
secrecy,  three  wicked  boys  steal,  crying 
"  Cave  "  when  there  is  no  need  of  caution, 
and  whispering ,  "  Don't  tell  1  "  on  the 
heels  of  trnmpery  confidences  that  instant 
invented,  a  very  fine  air  of  plot  and  intrigue 
can  be  woven  round  such  a  house. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days  it  dawned  on 
Prout  that  he  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of 
perpetual  ambush.    Mysteries  hedged  him 


on  all  sides,  warnings  ran  before  his  heavv 
fe^t,  and  countersigns  wcT'e  nuittered  beliinil 
his  attentive  biick.  McTurk  and  Stalky 
invented  many  absurd  and  idle  phrases— 
catch-words  that  sweep  tbrough  a  house  as 
fire  through  stubble.  It  was  a  rare  jest,  and 
the  only  practical  ontcome  of  the  Usury 
Commission,  that  one  boy  should  sjiy  to  a 
friend,  with  awful  gravity,  " />y  you  think 
there's  much  of  it  going  on  in  the  house  ?  " 
The  other  would  reply,  "  Well,  one  can't  be 
too  careful,  you  know."  Tlie  effect  on  a 
house-nuister  of  Inimane  conscience  and  good 
intent  may  be  imagined.  Again,  a  man  wlio 
has  sincerely  devoted  himself  to' gaining  the 
esteem  of  iiis  charges  does  not  like  to  hear 
himself  deserilied,  even  at  a  distance,  as 
"  Popularity  Prout "  by  a  dark  and  scowling 
Celt  with  a  fluent  tongue.  A  rumour  that 
stories— unusual  stories — are  told  in  the 
form-rooms,  between  the  lights,  by  a  boy 
who  does  not  command  liis  confidence, 
agitates  such  a  uiau  ;  and  even  elaborate  and 
tender  politeness — for  the  courtesy  that  wise 
grown  men  offer  to  a  bewildered  child  was 
the  courtesy  Stalky  wrapjied  round  I'l-out— 
restores  not  his  peace  of  mind. 

"  The  tone  of  tlie  house  seems  changed-— 
changed  for  the  worse,"  said  Prout,  to 
Harrison  and  Craze.  "  Have  you  noticed 
it  ?    I  don't  for  an  instant  impute — — " 

He  never  imputed  anything,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  never  did  anything  else,  and, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he  had 
reduced  the  house-prefects  to  a  skite  as 
nearly  bordering  on  nervous  irritation  as 
healthy  boys  can  know.  Worst  of  all,  they 
began  at  times  to  wonder  whether  Stalky 
and  Co.  bad  not  some  truth  in  their  often  re- 
peated assertions  that  Pr(mt  was  a  gloomy  ass. 

"As  you  know,  I  am  not  the  kind  of  man 
who  puts  himself  out  for  every  little  thing 
he  hears.  /  believe  in  letting  the  house 
work  out  their  own  salvation — with  a  light 
guiding  hand  on  the  reins,  of  course.  But 
there  is  a  perceptible  lack  of  reverence— a 
lower  tone  in  matters  that  touch  the  honour 
of  the  house,  a  sort  of  hardness." 

"  Oh,  Prout  he  is  a  nobleman,  a  nobleman, 
a  nobleman  \ 

Our  Heflfj-  is  a  nobleman — 
He  does  an  awful  lot, 
Because  his  popularity — 

Oil,  pop-u  popularity 
His  giildv  piipularit}' 
Would  suffer  did  he  not ! " 

The  study  door  stood  ajar ;  and  the  song, 
borne  by  twenty  clear  voices,  came  faintly 
from  a  form-room.  The  fags  rather  liked 
the  tune  :  the  words  were,  beetle's. . 
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t'l,"  said  i'fiidl,,  witii  ii  Idp-siik'd  sjtiilr  :  "  luit 
y<iii  kTiow  .straws  sliow  wliic^h  way  Uk' \\ ind 
lifi)ws.  (';ui  you  trace  it  to  any  direct 
influence  ?  [  aiti  s[H;akin^  to  yon  now  jis 
lieadK  of  the  liouHe." 

"  'I'licre  iau't  the  lestst  dgiibt  of  it,"  said 
irarrisou  angrily.  "  I  know  what  yon 
menu,  sir.  It  all  beijan  wlien.  N'liinher  Five 
study  came  to  the  fnnu-rouiiis.  'I'hcre's 
no  use  bliTtkin'  it,  ('i-a.ze.  Y  oil  know  that, 
too." 

"  Tliey  make  thiri^^s  ratlier  dithciitl  for  iis, 
sometimeis,"  said  Craze.    "It's  more  their 


miiinicr  than  aiiytliin<j  else,  tliat  Harrison 

iticans." 

"  llii  liicy  h;iM]]irr  yon  in  the  disc,bar<^e  of 
yonr  duties,  (lien  f  " 

""W'cli,  nil,  sir.  They  only  lonk  on  and 
j;rin  -  anil  turn  nji  (heir  miiscs  trcucrally." 

"All  I''  waid  l*i-<Hit  syiiipatlM'l.ii'iiily. 

"i  think,  sir,"  said  Ora/.c,  )>hnii;ini^  into 
the  Imsiiiuss boldly,  "it  would  be  afjreatdeal 
better"if  they  were  sent  liiiok  to  their  studies 
-  -bettiT  for  the  linrse.  They  are  rather  old 
tu  be  knofkiiiL:  nboiiL  the  fnrni-roonis." 

"  They  a-re  youui^er  tliii.ii_^)rriti,  or  I'iint  - 
and  ii  dozen  otherfi|c^^b|  feOl^!)^!^" 
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'*  Yes,  air  :  but  that's  diffuront,  soiiicliow. 
Tiiey're  mtlicr  iitfiucntial.  They  luivo  a 
kuack  of  upsettin'  things  in  a  quiet  way 
that  one  can't  take  hold  of.  At  least,  if  one 
does  " 

"  And  you  think  they  would  be  better  in 
their  own  studies  again  ?  " 

Emphatically  Harrison  and  Craze  were  of 
that  opinion.  As  Harrison  said  to  Craze, 
afterwards,  "They've  weakened  our  authority. 
They're  too  bif?  to  lick  ;  they're  made  an 
exhibition  of  us  over  this  usury  business, 
and  we're  a  laughing-stock  to  the  rest  of 
the  school.  I'm  going  up  (for  Sandhurst 
understood)  next  tenn.  Tliey've  managed 
to  knock  me  ont  of  half  my  work  already, 
with  their— their  lunacy.  If  they  go  back 
in  their  studies  we  may  have  a  little  peace." 

"  Hullo,  Harrison."  McTurk  ambled 
round  a  corner,  with  a  roving  eye  on  all 
possible  horizons.  "  Bearin'  up,  old  man  ? 
That's  right.  Live  it  down  I   Live  it  down  I" 

"Wiiatd'you  mean?" 

"  You  look  a  litt,le  pensive,"  said  McTnrk. 
"  ExhausLiu"  jol)  supcrintcndiu'  tlie  honour 
of  the  liousc,  ain't  it  ?  liy  the  way,  how 
are  you  off  for  marus'-nests  ?  " 

"  Look  here,"  said  Harrison,  hoping  for 
instant  reward.  "  We've  recommended  Front 
to  let  yon  go  back  to  your  study." 

"  The  dooce  you  have  1  And  who  under 
the  sun  are  you  to  interfere  between  us  and 
onr  house-master  ?  Upon  my  Sara,  you  two 
try  us  very  hard  —you  do,  indeed.  Of  course 
we  don't  know  liow  far  you  abnse  your 
position  to  prcjndice  ns  with  Mr.  Prout ;  but 
when  you  deliberately  stop  me  to  tell  me 
you've  boon  makiu'  arrangements  behind  our 
back — in  secret— with  Prout— I — I  don't 
know  really  what  I  ought  to  do." 

"  That's  beastly  unfair  !  "  cried  Craze. 

"  It  is."  McTurk  had  adopted  a  ghastly 
solemnity  that  sat  well  on  his  long,  lean  face. 
"  Hang  it  all !  A  prefect's  one  thing,  and  an 
usher's  another ;  but  you  seem  to  combine 
'em.  You  recommend  this  —you  recommend 
that !  You  say  how  and  when  we  go  back 
to  our  studies  !  " 

"But — but — we  thought  you'd  like  it, 
Turkey.  We  did,  indeed.  You  know  you'll 
be  ever  so  much  more  comfortable  there." 
Harrison's  voice  was  almost  tearful. 

McTurk  turned  away  as  though  to  hide 
his  emotions. 

«  They're  broke  ! "  He  hunted  up  Stalky 
and  Beetle  in  a  box-room.  "  They're  sick  ! 
They've  been  beggin'  Heffy  to  let  us  get 
back  to  Number  Five.  Poor  devils  I  Poor 
little  devils  I " 


"It's  the  olive  braueh,"  was  Sbalky's  com- 
ment. "  It's  the  giddy  white  flag,  by  gum  ! 
Come  to  think  of  it,  we  have  metagrobo- 
lised  'em." 

Just  after  tea  that  day  Mr.  Prout  sent  for 
them  to  say  that  if  they  chose  to  ruin  their 
future  by  neglecting  their  work,  it  was 
entirely  their  own  affair.  He  wished  them, 
however,  to  understand  that  their  presence 
in  the  form-rooms  could  not  be  tolerated 
one  hour  longer.  He  pereonally  did  not 
care  to  think  of  the  time  he  must  spend  iu 
eliminating  the  traces  of  their  evil  influences. 
How  far  Beetle  ha«:l  pandered  to  the  baser 
side  of  youthful  imagination  he  would  ascer- 
tain later  ;  and  Beetle  might  be  sure  that  if 
Mr.  Front  came  across  any  soul-<5ormpting 
consequences  - 

"  Consequences  of  what,  sir  ?  "  said  Beetle, 
genuinely  bewildered  this  time ;  and  McTurk 
quietly  kicked  him  on  the  ankle  for  being 
"fetched"  by  Prout. 

Beetle,  the  house-master  continued,  knew 
very  well  what  was  intended.  Evil  and 
brief  had  been  their  careers  under  his  eye  ; 
and  as  one  standing  i'l  lo  ■()  pareiiiiii  to  their 
yet  nncontaminated  associates,  he  was  bound 
to  take  his  precautious.  The  return  of  the 
study  key  closed  the  sermon. 

"  But  what  was  the  b^er-side-of -imagina- 
tion business  ?  "  said  Beetle  on  the  stairs. 

"  I  never  knew  such  an  ass  for  justifyin' 
yourself,"  said  MeTurk.  "  I  liojie  I  jolly 
well  skinned  your  ankle.  Why  do  you  let 
yourself  be  drawn  by  everyl)ody  'i  " 

'*  Draws  be  biowed.  f  nmst  have  tickled 
him  up  in  some  way  I  didn't  know  about. 
If  I'd  had  a  notion  of  that  before,  of  course 
I  could  have  rubbed  it  in  better.  It's  too 
late  now.  What  a  pity  !  '  Baser  side.'  What 
was  he  drivin'  at  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Stalky.  "  I  knew  we 
could  make  it  a  happy  little  house.  I  said 
so,  remember— but  I  swear  I  didn't  think 
we'd  do  it  so  soon." 

»  «  «  *  • 

"  No,"  said  Prout  most  firmly,  in  Common- 
room.  "  I  maintain  that  Gillett  is  wTong. 
True,  I  let  them  go  back  to  their  study." 

"  With  your  known  views  on  cribbing, 
too,"  pursued  little  Hartopp.  "What  an 
immoral  compromise ! " 

"  One  moment,"  said  the  Eevereud  John. 
"  I — we — all  of  us  have  exercised  an  abso- 
lutely heart-breaking  discretion  for  the  last 
ten  days.  Now  we  want  to  know.  Confess, 
have  you  known  a  happy  mipute  since  ?  " 

"  As  regards  n^ojfei|^^a®gte"  said 
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Profit.  "  Bufc  you  are  entirely  wron^  in 
your  estimate  of  those  boyti.  hi  justice  to 
the  other8--iu  seif-defencL'— — " 

"Ha!  T  Ihoiiffht  it  would  eome  to  that," 
luuriuurwl  the  Uevei'oitd  John. 

"  -—I  was  forced  to  send  them  back. 
Their  moral  influence  was  unspeakable — 
simply  unspeakable." 

And  bit  by  bit  he  told  his  tale,  beginning 
with  Beetle's  usury,  and  ending  with  the 
house-prefect's  appeal. 

'*  Beetle  in  tlie  roh  of  Bhyloek  is  new  to 
mc,"  said  King,  witit  twitching  lips.  "  1 
own  I  heard  rumours  of  it  " 

"  Before  ?  "  said  Front. 

'*  No,  after  you  had  dealt  with  them  ;  but 
1  was  careful  not  to  inquire.  I  never 
interfere  with  " 

"I  myself,"  said  Harfcopp,  "would  cheer- 
fully give  him  iive  shillings  if  he  could  work 
out  one  simple  sum  iu.  compound  intere^ 
without  three  gro^  errors." 

"  Why— why— why,"  Mason,  the  mathe- 
matical master,  stuttered,  a  fierce  joy  on 
his  face,  "you've  been  had — precisely  the 
same  as  me-—" 

"  And  so  you  held  an  inquiry  ?  "  Little 
Hartopp's  voice  drowned  Mason's  ere  Prout 
caught  the  import  of  the  sentence. 

"  The  boy  himself  hinted  at  the  existence 
of  a  good  deal  of  it  in  the  house,"  said 
Prout. 

"  He  is  past  master  in  that  line,"  said  the 
Chaplain.    "  But,  as  regards  the  honour  of 

the  house  " 

They  jowerod  it  iu  a  week.  I  have 
striven  to  build  it  up  for  years.  My  own 
house-] jrelects — and  boys  do  not  willingly 
coniplain  of  eacli  other--besauglit  ine  to  get 
tliem  away.  You  say  you  have  their  confi- 
dence, (Jiilett.  They  uiay  tell  you  another 
tale.  As  far  as  1  am  concerned,  they  can 
go  to  the  devil  in  their  own  way.  I'm  sick 
and  tired  of  them,"  said  Prout  bitterly. 

But  it  was  the  Reverend  John,  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  who  went  to  the  devil 
just  after  Number  Five  had  cleared  away  a 
very  pleasant  little  brew  (it  cost  them  two 
;uid  fourpenee)  and  was  settling  down  to 
pfep. 

*'('ome  in,  Padre,  come  in,"  said  Stalky, 
thrusting  forward  the  best  chair.  "We've 
"uly  met  you  official-like,  these  last  ten 
days." 

"  You  were  under  sentence,"  said  the 
Reverend  John.  "  I  do  not  consort  with 
malefactors." 

"Ah,  but  we're  restored  again,"  said 
McTurk.   "  Mr.  Prout  has  relented." 


"AVithout  a  stain  on  our  cliaracters,"  said 
Beetle.  "It  was  a  paiufid  episode,  Pmlre, 
most  jminful." 

"Now  consider  for  a  while,  and  pei-pend, 
mes  erifanh.  it  is  about  your  characters 
that  I've  called  to-jiight.  In  the  language 
of  the  schools,  what  the  dooce  have  you 
been  up  to  in  Mr.  Prout's  house  ?  It  isn't 
anything  to  laugh  over.  He  says  that  you 
so  lowered  the  tone  of  the  house  he  luul  to 
pack  you  back  to  your  studies.  Is  that 
true  ?  " 

"Every  word  of  it,  Padre." 

"  Don't  be  flippant,  Turkey.  Listen  to 
me.  I've  told  you  very  often  that  no  boys 
in  the  school  have  a  greater  influence  for 
good  or  evil  than  you  liave.  You  know  I 
don't  talk  about  ethics  and  moral  codes, 
because  I  don't  believe  tliat  the  young  of 
the  human  animal  realises  what  they  mean 
for  some  years  to  come.  All  the  same,  I 
don't  want  to  think  you've  been  perverting 
the  juniors  in  any  way.  -Don't  interrupt. 
Beetle.  Listen  tu  me  !  Mr.  Prout  has  a 
notion  that  you,  have  been  corrupting  your 
associates  somehow  or  other." 

"  Mr.  Prout  has  so  nuuiy  notions.  Padre," 
said  Beetle  wearily.  "  Wliich  is  this  ?  " 
-  "Well,  he  tells  me  that  lie  heard  you 
telling  a  story  in  the  twilight  iu  the  form- 
room,  in  a  whisper.  And  Omn  said,  just  as 
he  opened  the  door,  *  Shut  up,  Beetle  ;  it's 
too  beastly.'    Now,  then  ?  " 

"You  remember  Mrs.  0]i[)li;mt's  'Be- 
leaguered City  '  you  lent  me  last  term  >  "  said 
Beetle. 

The  ]Vlrc  nodded. 

"I  got  tiie  notion  out  of  that;  only, 
instead  of  a  city,  I  made  it  tiie  Coll.  in  a 
fog— besieged  by  ghosts  of  dead  boys,  who 
liauled  chaps  out  of  their  beds  in  the  dor- 
mitory. All  tlie  nan\cs  are  quite  real.  You 
tell  it  in  a  whisper,  you  know — with  the 
names.  Orrin  didn't  like  it  one  little  bit. 
None  of  'em  have  ever  let  me  finish  it.  It's 
just  awful  at  the  end  pirt.'' 

"  Bat  why  in  the  world  didn't  yoa  explain 
to  Mr.  Prout,  instead  of  leaving  him  under 
tlie  impression—-  ?  " 

"Padre  sahib,"  sjiid  McTnrk,  "  it  isn't  the 
least  good  esplainin'  to  Mr.  Pront.  If  he 
hasn't  one  impression,  he's  bound  to  have 
another." 

"  He'd  do  it  witli  the  best  o'  motives. 
He's  in  loco parenli^y''  purred  Stalky. 

"  Yon  young  demons  !  "  the  Reverend 
John  replied.  "And  am  I  to  understand 
that  the — the  usury  business  was  another  of 
your  house-master's  impressions  ? " 
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"  AVfl!— licl])(!d  a  litdc  in  that,"  said 
Stalky.  '■  1  (lid  owv  Ilecrlc  two  and  fcnf- 
pc!m;J  -  at  Iwust,  lieetif  wiyw  1  did,  liiii,  I  iicvuv 
intended  U)  pay  luiri.  'Piieii  \vc  stai'tcd  a.  bit 
of  an  ari^nnierit  mi  llif  stairs,  :)ik1  and 
Mr.  Pi-out  dropped  into  ii,  :ircidi.-tita.l.  'I'liat 
was  how  it  was,  Fadre.  He  pid  mc  cask 
down  like  a  dook  (stopped  it  out  of  my 


more  aboiit  it  than  I  did.  They  ought  to. 
They're  i^iddy  palladiums  tif  ]»ulilic  seliools." 

"  Tlii'V  did,  too  by  tin:  time  tlieyM 
linislied,"  ^^a.id  iMc'I'urk.  "  As  uiet^  a.  pair  of 
cuTiscietdiouK,  well-iiieaiiiir,  upi'i^-iit.,  ]iuru- 
soided  boyw  you'd  c\'er  want  to  iiieeL, 
Padre.  They  turned  the  iionse  upside 
down— Harrieou  and  Craze — with  the  best 
motives  in  the  world." 

"  They  Siiid  so.  They 
said  it  very  loud  and 
clear.  They  went  and 
sliinitcd  in  onr  ear," 
waid  Stalky. 

J\ly  own  private  im- 
pression ia  that  all  three 
of  you  will  infallibly  be 
li a n ^^ ed,"  s a, id  the 
Reverend  .John. 

"  Why,  in-  didn't  do 
anvtliiug,"«aid  Me'l'nrk. 
"it  w;is  all  Mr.  Prout. 
Did  you  ever  read  a 
book  abonfc  Japanese 
AVrestlei's  ?  My  nncle 
-  he's  in  tlie  Navy- 
gave  me  a  beauty 
uuee." 


"The  wales  were  very  red  and  very  level." 

pocket-money  just  tlic  ?ame),  and  Beetle  }jave 
him  my  note-of-lumd  idl  correct.  I  don't 
know  what  happened  after  that." 

"  I  was  too  truthful,"  said  Beetle. 
"  I  always  am.  You  see,  he  was  under  an 
imi>rcssion,  Padre,  and  f  suppose  I  ou_ijht  to 
have  corrected  that  impression ;  but  of  course 
I  couldn't  be  quite,  certain  that  his  house 
wasn't  given  over  to  money-lendiu',  could  t  ? 
I  only  thought  the  house-prefects  might  know 


"  Don't  try  to  (rhaui^e 
the  subject,  Turkey." 

"  I'm  not,  sir.  I'm 
givin'  an  illustration — 
same  as  a  sermon.  These 
wi'estler-cliaps  have  got 
some  sort  of  trick  that 
lets  the  other  chap  do 
all  the  wi.rk.  Then 
they  ij;ive  alittii^  wrii^irki, 
and  lie  upsets  himself, 
it's  called  s/i/Ji/n//r/r/if'f 
or  lokoDiniif,  oi'  some- 
thin'.  j\lr.  Pronfs  a 
shihbiavic/i'r.  It  isn't 
our  fault." 

"Did  you  suppose  we 
went  round  corruptin' the 
minds  of  the  fags?"  said 
Beetle.  "They  haven't 
any,  to  beixin  with  ; 
and  if  tliev  had,  they're' eorrupted  long  ago." 

"  Weli/l  faneied  I  knew  the  normal  range 
of  yoar  iniquities  ;  but  if  you  tiike  so  nmc!i 
trouble  to  pile  up  circumstantial  evidence 
against  yourselves,  you  can't  blame  anyone 
if  " 

"We  don't  blame  anyone,  Padre.  We 
haven't  said  a  \yovd  against  Mr.  Prout,  have 
we?"  Stalky  looked  at  the  others.  "  We  love 
him.    He  hafinlLajiQtiiinlliOMnsrtWe  him." 
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'*  H'm  !  You  dissemble  yoiu"  love  very 
woll.  Iliivo  y(ju  ever  tiioti^^bt  vvIki  i^ot  yon 
tiinifd  (Hit  (»t'  yoMT  study  iti  tlieiirnb  pUici;  ?  " 

"  It  was  Mr.  Front  turned  us  out,"  said 
Stalky,  with  8ij,niilioiiiici:. 

"  Well,  I  was  that  mau.  I  didn't  mean  it, 
but  some  words  of  mine,  I'm  afraid,  gave 
Mr.  Prout  the  impression  " 

Xumber  five  laughed  aloud. 

"  Yon  see  it's  just  the  same  thing  with 
you,  Padre,"  said  McTurk.  "  He  is  quick  to 
get  an  impression,  ain't  he  ?  But  you  mustn't 
tiiiiik  we  don't  love  him,  'cause  we  do. 
There  isn't  an  ouiiee  of  vice  about  him." 

A  doLibie  knock  fell  on  the  door. 

"The  Head  to  see  Kumber  Five  study  in 
his  study  at  once,'"  said  the  voice  of  little 
Foxy,  tlie  school  sergeant. 

"  "Whew  !  "  said  the  Reverend  John.  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  coming  for  some  people." 

"  My  word  !  He's  gone  and  told  the 
Head,"  said  Stalky.  *'  He's  a  moral  double- 
eiider.  Not  fair,  li^gin'  the  Head  into  a 
house-row  !  " 

"  I  should  recommend  a  copy-book  on  a — 
h'm  —  safe  and  certain  part,"  said  tlie 
Reverend  John  disinterestedly. 

"  Huh  !  He  licks  across  the  shoulders,  an' 
it  would  slam  hke  a  beastly  barn-door,"  said 
Beetle.  "Good-night,  Padre.  We're  in  for  it." 

Once  again  they  stood  in  the  presence  of 
the  Head— Belial,  Mammon,  and  Lucifer. 
But  they  had  to  deal  with  a  man  more 
subtle  than  them  all.  Mr.  Prout  had  talked 
to  him,  heavily  and  sadly,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  tlie  Head  had  seen  all  that  was  hidden 
from  the  house-master. 

"You've  been  bothering  Mr.  Pr(ait,'"  he 
said  pensively.  "  Honse-niasters  aren't  here 
to  be  bothered  by  boys  more  than  is 
necessary.  I  don't  like  being  bothered  by 
these  things.  Yon  are  bothering  me.  That 
is  a  very  serious  offeuce.    You  see  it  F " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  now  I  purpose  to  bother  you,  on 
personal  and  private  grounds,  because  you 
liave  broken  into  my  time.  You  are  much 
too  big  to  lick,  so  I  siippose  T  shall  have  to 
mark  my  displeasure  in  some  other  way. 
Say,  a  thousand  lines  apiece;  a  week's  gating, 
and  a  few  thin<:s  of  that  kind.  Much  too 
big  to  lick,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  said  Stalky  cheerfully.  A 
week's  gating  in  a  summer  term  is  serious. 

"  Ve-ry  good.  Then  we  will  do  what  we 
can  ?   I  wish  you  wouldn't  bother  me." 

It  was  a  fair,  sustained,  equable  stroke, 
with  a  little  draw  to  it,  but  what  they  felt 


most  was  his  unfairness  in  stopping  to  tiilk, 
between  executions.    Tiius  :  - 

"Among  tlie  -lower  ditsses  tliis  wnnli!  lay 
me  open  l,o  a  (rliarge  of— assault.  Yotisliotild 
be  more  grateful  for  your— privileges  than 
you  are.  There  is  a  limit— one  finds  it  by 
experience,  Beetle — beyond  which  it  is  never 
safe  to  pursue  private  vendettas,  because— 
don't  move — sooner  or  later  one  comes— into 
collision  with  the— higher  authority,  who 
has  studied  the  animal.  Et  i^yo— McTurk, 
plciiso — Armdin.  vLri.  Tlicre's  a  certain 
flagrant  injustice  about  this  that  ought 
to  appeal  to— your  temperament.  And 
tliat'sall.  You  will  tell  your  house-master 
that  yon  liave  been  formally  caned  by  me." 

"  My  word  ! "  said  MeTurk,  wriggling 
his  shoulder-blades  all  down  the  cori'idor. 
"That  was  business!  The  Prooahan  Bates 
has  an  infernal  straight  eye." 

"Wasn't  it  wily  of  me  to  ask  for  the  lickin', 
said  Stalky,  "  instead  of  those  impots  ?  " 

"  Rot !  We  were  in  for  it  from  the  first. 
I  know  tlie  cock  of  his  old  boak,"  said  Beetle. 
"  I  was  within  an  inch  of  blubbing." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  exactly  smile,"  Stalky 
confessed. 

"  TiCt's  go  down  to  the  lavatory  and  have 
a  look  at  the  damage.  One  of  us  can  hold 
the  glass  and  t'otltei's  can  S([iiint." 

They  proceeded  on  these  .lines  for  some 
ten  minutes.  The  wales  were  very  red  and 
very  level.  There  was  not  a  penny  to  choose 
between  any  of  them  for  thoroughness, 
cificiency,  and  a  certain  clarity  of  outline 
that  stamps  the  work  of  the  artist. 

"What  are  yon  doing  down  there?" 
Mr.  Prout  was  at  the  hea^l  of  the  lavat()ry 
stiiirs,  attracted  by  the  noise  of  splashing. 

"  We'\  J  only  been  caned  by  the  Head,  sir, 
and  we're  wasiiing  oil'  Lhc  i)lond.  Tlie  Head 
said  we  were  to  tell  you.  We  were  coming 
to  report  ourselves  in  a  minute,  sir.  {Sotto 
vocr.)    Gloats  for  Heffy  I  " 

"  Well,  he  deserves  to  score  something, 
poor  devil,"  said  McTurk,  putting  on  his 
shirt.  "We've  sweated  a  stone  and  a  half  off 
him  since  we  began." 

"  But  look  here,  why  aren't  we  wratliy  witli 
the  Head  ^  Ho  said  it  was  a  flagrant 
injustice.    So  it  is  ! "  said  IJeetle. 

"  Dear-r  man,"  said  McTurk,  and  vouch- 
safed no  further  answer. 

It  was  Stalky  who  laughed  till  he  had  to 
hold  on  by  the  edge  of  a  basin. 

"  You  are  a  funny  ass  I  What's  that  for  ?" 
said  Beetle. 

"I'm— I'm   thinking   of   the  flagrant 

mjusticeofit."      Hosted  by  GoOglc 
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A   JUDGE'S    ACTUAL  LIFE. 


By  Michakl  Moscow. 


AC(M)!i,I>l\(;  to  Llie  po|m!ii.r  idea,  a 
jadj^c;  spends  \m  iiiiu;  dii  vuhct. 
The  casual  \'isitoi-  to  a  law  court 
seos  liim  seated  in  majestic  iaulatiou  on 
the  Bench,  adjudicatiii<i  upon  the  affairSj 
and  it  may  be  ordering  the  destinies,  of 
ni(;n,  undistnrbed  to  all  ajipearanwi  by  the 
Avi'aDijIes  of  counsel  and  the  feverish  heats  of 
witnesses  ;  ahvays  cool,  cahn,  coileded  and 
(lii,n)itied, and  t!ic  objectof  marked  deference 
from  all,  yea,  even  the  greatest  ones  of  the 
eartli. 

"How  nice  it  must  be  to  be  tliere  ! 
exclaims  the  layman,  'i'rue  enouyli  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  beyond  it  lies  work  of 
a  terribly 
tryiffg  and 
responsible 
nature,  Uix- 
ing  to  the 
iitterinosttlu; 
best  powers 
of  tin;  lii<.ddy 
trainiMl  and 
en  Itivaleii 
lawyei's  who 
grace  her 
M  a  j  e  8  t  y's 
Bench.  And 
n  <i  m  ere 
training  (jr 
leui'ning  in 
the  law  will 
itloiie  qualify 
a  man  to  be 
II,  competent 
JudKc.  He 
must  possess  ])crsonal  <|ualities  and  attri- 
butes far  beyond  the  conunon  —  qualities 
of  moral  courage,  of  physical  endurance, 
strong  mentiil  balance,  force  of  character,  a 
ready  resource,  a  ripe  judginerit,  a  cjipacity 
to  read  men  and  motives  aright ;  in  a  w(u-d, 
all  that  goes  to  make  a  nuui  of  mark.  A 
great  judge  nmst  iissuredly  be  made  of  the 
wnne  stuff  as  a  great  statesman,  a  great 
J^uldier,  or  a  great  leader.  He  must  l)e  at 
once  a  man  of  mind  and  a  man  of  ac^tion. 
Happily  for  this  England  of  ours,  the 
judges  are  usually  all  tliis  and  frequently 
more. 

Let  us  go  behind  the  scenes  and  look  into 
the  actual  life  and  work  of  a  judge. 


Take  the  criminal  work  first,  as  being  that 
wiiicli  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  public. 
In  order  to  do  his  duty  by  the  people,  the 
judge  nmst  master  not  only  the  leading 
principles  that  goveni  the  laws  aifecthig  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  but  he  miiKt  be 
intimately  acfpiaintcd  with  the  laws  them- 
selves and  all  tlic  mighty  machinery  necessary 
for  theii'  ])ro|tcr  administration.  He  must 
furthermori^  be  a  ni;m  of  the  world,  and 
know  sometiiing  of  the  habits  of  all  classes 
of  life,  so  as  to  grasp  the  distinctive  differences 
that  fre(jnently  divide  heinous  crime  from 
nwre  ])cccadillo.  An  act  n\'  thoughtless  folly 
will  often  place  some  miserable  creature  in 

the  dock, 
w  hen  in 
truth  he 
should  be 
t  r  e  a  t  e  d 
lathei'  as  ii 
noodle  than 
as  a  criminal. 
Hence  the 
province  of 
the  judge, 
among  many 
oilier  things, 
t  o  a  (1  j  11  s  t 
i  mportant 
difFerenees  of 
eotidnct  and 
Lo  measure 
degrees  of 
motive. 

The  facts 
of  a  case,  too, 

reciuii'c  and  always  recei\e  the  nicest  con- 
sideration by  a  judge,  even  Uiough  they  are 
left  to  the  jury,  to  use  the  conmion  phnise. 
"When  a  prisoner  is  lialed  before  the  magis- 
trates for  a  serious  olfence,  a  full  note  of 
the  cvidciH-e  against  hhn  is  taken  by  their 
clerk,  wliich  evidence  is  read  over  to  the 
de]'oneiits  and  signed  as  their  "  dc]iositioii." 
This  evidence  being  suftieient,  tiie  jirisoncr 
is  committed  to  take  his  trial  at  sessions  or 
assizes. 

A  judge  is  about  to  open  an  assize,  the 
gaol  calendar  comprising,  as  it  frecpiently 
does,  tliirty,  fifty,  or  even  a  humlred  or  more 
cases.  This  involves  the  careful  reading  of 
as  many  seta  of  depositions,  often  volumiuous, 
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and  usually  penned  in  a  vile  hand.  Tliat 
conscientious,  clisver,  and  entirely  painstiiking 
justiciar,  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  undoubtedly 
the  first  ci'iniinal  judge  of  the  day,  out  of  Lis 
hatred  of  all  that  is  slovenly  has  constiiutly 
Siitiriscd  tlie  delinquents  who  delij^lib  in  the 
exercise  of  the  art  of  biwi  chiro,i^rapliy.  Hut 
all  to  no  purpose.  The  eyes  of  liej'  .\Iaj(-sty's 
judf^es  are  strained  and  their  patience  sorely 
tried,  and  until  the  typewriter  is  called  in 
aid  they  must  j^o  on  to  the  end,  suffering 
needless  tortures.  \  )espite  the  villainous 
penmanship  of  the  magisterial  recording 
angels,  their  handiwork  is  scanned  with 
scrupulous  care,  in  order  that  the  judge  may 
be  fully  possessed  of  all  the  details  of  a  case 
before  coming  into  court  for  the  actnal  trial 
of  the  prisoner — it  may  be  for  his  life.  Mark 
the  importance  of  the  act  and  the  fact.  A 


J ^.ocdL  Court 
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witness  in  the  heat  of  his  animosity  often 
de]ioMes  to  tliin,<rs  during  the  rough  and  ready 
hearing  before  the  magistrates  that  he  dare 
not  afterwards  swear  to  in  the  calm,  dis- 
passionate, and  searching  in(piiry  presided 
over  by  an  experienced  and  highly  trained 
judge.  During  the  man's  evidence,  the 
judge,  although  apparently  engrossed  in  the 
task  of  taking  down  the  ipmsima  verba  of 
the  statement,  is  all  the  while  comparing  the 
two  stories,  and  if  any  discrepancy  appears 
beyond  that  which  is  natural  to  a  true  and 
unvarnished  tale  repeated  after  perhaps  an 
interval  of  some  weeks  or  months,  the 
deponent  is  smartly  pulled  n]i,  and  as  often 
as  not  the  case  for  the  prosecntioTi  igno- 
miniously  coUapses  for  the  simple  and 
sufficient  reason  that  the  witiiess  cannot 
swear  "  un  to  the  mark,"  as  the  phrase  goes. 
A  parrot-like  repetition  is  also  looked  upon 


with  suspicion,  and  very  properly  so.  Hence 
the  good  reason  of  depositions  being  taken 
before  the  nrngistnifcus  and  considered  by  the 
judge  before  and  at  the  trial. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  niiisteriiig  of  this 
mass  of  evidence  nmst.  take  up  a  large  part 
of  the  judge's  scanLy  leisure.  Even  when 
the  trial  is  over,  if  a  con\'iction  residt  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to  require 
it,  sentence  is  deferred,  so  that  evidence  in 
mitigation  may  be  I'eeeived  and  considered, 
a  task  that  not  infreipiently  involves  the 
burning  of  much  midnight  oil  by  the  judge 
and  the  exercise  of  do  mean  knowledge  of 
what  is  best  to  be  done,  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  prisoner  and  the  community.  Our 
criminal  system  is  now  largely  preventive, 
and  only  to  a  small  extent  punitive — in 
marked  and  happy  contrast  to  the  S}>irit  of 
vindietiveness  that  char- 
acterised what  was  styled 
retributive  justice  some 
few  decades  ago.  In  a 
recent  article  on  "  Some 
Circuit  Customs,"  in  the 
Windsor  Ma&aziite, 
the  writer  touched  at 
some  length  upon  the 
sav^ery  of  the  methods 
employed  for  the  repres- 
sion of  crime  in  "  the 
good  old  days." 

Trials  of  civil  actions 
form  perliaps  the  easiest 
part  of  the  work  of  a 
judge  of  the  High  Court. 
The  sifting  of  evidence 
before  a  special  or  coin- 
mon  jury  is  usually  a 
simple  matter  for  the  lawyer  accustomed  by 
long  practice  to  tiie  contentiousness  of  nisi 
prius.  The  issues  narrow  themselves  as  a 
trial  proceeds,  thanks  to  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  the  coa7isel  concerned ;  and 
that  which  may  at  the  beginning  of  the  case 
appear  to  be  but  a  tangled  skein  of  confiieting 
evidence  is  often  speedily  resolved  into  a 
thing  of  simplicity.  A  sti-ong  and  skilful 
judge  will  reject  this,  that,  or  the  other  piece 
of  evidence,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
but  of  course  always  with  the  possibility 
ahead  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  may  fail  to 
appreciate  his  good  ^vork  and  order  a  new 
trial  on  some  technical  ground.  Thus  arc 
the  interests  of  suitors  safeguarded  and  the 
judges  protected  from  treadiiig  the  primrose 
patlis  of  overmuch  originality.  The  law 
loves  not  the  new  departure,  but  lives  on 
precedent.         ^^^^^^  GoOglc 
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A  sitting  in  banco,  on  tl i e  contrary, 
is  one  continual  grind  for  ;i  jiulgL'.  Two  or 
more  judges  constitute  tlie  court  iuid  tlieir 
iliity  it  is  to  decide  difficnlt  Jiiid  noval  jioinLs 
of  law,  ]nit  before  tliem  witli  ail  the  inj^eimity 
tluit  the  «ubik'ty  juid  learriiii,L,'  of  coniiwol  can 
t*iiiri(cst.  It  is  no  nnc(mnTioji  tiling  in 
a  court  of  />^i>ir  to  see  tlie  l)itri'istt.'i-''s 
desks  decorated  with  long  rows  of  dusLy 
tomes,  eiwh  with  an  iiggressivc-lookiiig 
tongue  of  wliito  piiper  protruding  itself 
defiantly  towards  the  IJoueh.  Case  law,  of 
course,  but  a  lot  of  it  mere  dust  to  be  thrown 
in  the  eyes  of  the  weary  wearers  of  the 
erniino.  Such  judges  as  Bhicklinni,  Brani- 
wi.'ll,  and  ('a\"(i  usually  swept  this  aw;iy  iti 
sinrniiary  and  jiitilesK  fashion  ;  but  in  a  !_n>oil 
liirhting  rasit  iJiey  had 
(if  coiu'se  to  listen  to 
tlie  arguments  of  tjoiin- 
sel,  backe<i  np  !iy  g(.KKl 
sturdy  law  as  laitl  down 
by  departed  brethren  of 
tlie  Bench.  KeUef  comes 
pei'haps  at  tlie  rising  of 
the  court,  hut  only  for  a 
brief  P])aee,  for  in  all 
]irobabilityjndginenL  ba.s 
been  reserved,  whicli, 
lieiiig  int<;r])rete(l,  niea.ri- 
eth  that  the  judges  and 
their  clerks  will  have  all 
their  spare  time  filled 
np  for  perhaps  a  week, 
hunting  out  obscure 
cases  and  still  more  ob- 
scure Acts  of  Parliament, 
making  copious  extracts 
therefrom  for  sandwich- 
ing between  oi'iginal  and 
critertaiTiing  reuiarka  by 
tile  judges  themselves  when  the  day  of 
decision  sliall  arrive. 

Tlie  general  pnblic  as  a  rule  fatuously 
favours  what  it  calls  the  jury  courts  when  in 
search  of  amusement,  but  for  genuine  fan 
the  banc  courts  take  the  palm.  Bull- 
baiting  is  mild  compared  with  the  sport  there 
provided.  It  is  a  veritable  battle  of  the 
intellects. 

The  responsibility  of  the  judge  has  been 
largely  angnieirted  of  late,  owing  to  tlie 
niereasiTig  po]inlarity  of  trials  witliont  juries. 
I'snally  the  (lases  inv<ilve  (piestions  ol'  mixed 
nnd  faet,  a  jumble  that  iias  to  be  reduixid 
to  shape  by  the  judge  with  a  view  i»f  ai'r'i\'ing 
at  a  righteous  decision.  The  trials  arc,  as  a 
Yale,  of  comparatively  brief  duration,  for 
there  is  no  jury  to  be  bamboozled  by  crafty 


counsel,  the  judge  mostly  making  a  sliDrt  cut 
through  the  figmentid  fringe  of  ihe  case, 
comniojiiy  called  by  the  lawyers,  in  their 
alnmst  arc-haie  but  always  expressive  liiign, 
the  ^nblets.  But  at  times  a  iiea\"y  ease  is  set 
dr)wn  for  hearing,  ]ier]iaps  including  such 
eidivening  (|nestiuns  as  rights  of  way  and 
water,  when  all  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
perchance  sotne  uiifc-of-the-way  hole  are 
called  to  prove  in  well-nigh  unknown  dialect 
the  user  of  road  or  stream.  Then  it  is  that 
the  judge  discovers  where  al!  the  deaf  and 
stupid  people  come  from,  outside  the  asylums 
for  the  alHicted  and  the  insane.  Poor 
Judex  ! 

Or  he  may  get  a  rmi  of  ]tatent  cases,  each 
liistiiiL''  a  week  nr       nut]  reijuiriuL^  a  know- 
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ledge  of  such  d!\'erse  tilings  as  in('iiiHleseeiit 
gas-lights,  sewing-Jiiaeliincs,  electric  cnoking- 
stoves,  bicycle  saddles,  h'\'er  ]n\U,  and 
cinematogra]ihs.  The  detail  iinjidrteii  into 
these  cases  would  astunish  anyone  but  a 
pattMit  agent.  Miles  of  diagrams,  bales  of 
photographs,  volumes  of  specifications,  and 
tons  of  manufactured  articles  encumber  the 
court  and  its  circumjacent  recesses.  Those 
ini]ieih'meuta  to  the  law's  pi'ogress  arc  |iiled 
systeinatie;illy  upon  tlii!  jnilge,  who  siiineliow 
lias  to  str niggle  ujiwards  to  light  and  air. 
Aniitlier  and  fearsome  class  nf  case  is  sug- 
gtisted  by  tln'se  last  three  words,  llnl,  licild  ! 
The  mere  suggestion  of  "ancicTit  lights"  is 
enough  to  drive  the  sanest  man  to  Colney 
Hatch. 

Turn  we  now  to  a  region  well  known  to 
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the  lawyers,  liiit  a  vei'ifc;tl)l(!  hrra  inroffnita  to 
the  public,  s:ivi;  a  misfortuiiate  few  who 
happen  to  sutt'er  siKiial  extinction  as  "  jiul<j- 
meut  debtors."  This  place  is  styled  in  the 
official  returns,  "  Judges'  Cliauibere."  The 
name  suggests  a  magnificent  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  the  very  centre  of  Mr.  Street's 
petrous  lal)yrinth  over  against  the  Strand, 
furnished  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  Lyceum 
nicdi;e\'al  scene.  As  a  inatter  of  hard, 
prosaic  fact,  it  is  the  darkest,  dini^iest,  and 
disniallest  room  in  nil  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justic^e.  I'aeinjj;  due  north,  never  a  ray  of 
sunshine  penetrates  its  dnsky  depths,  and  lierc 
one  of  her  Majesty's 
judges  sits  day  after 
day  during  Term  time 
— and  even  twice  or 
thrice  a  week  in  the 
Loni;  Vacation,  when 
the  i^iiorant  supjuise 
him  to  be  a-sailin^i,^  on 
tlie  sea  or  ollierwise 
recuperatitif?  his  nerv- 
ous energies.  That 
Long  Vacation,  it  may 
be  remarked  in  paren- 
theses, is  one  of  the 
best  abused  and  at  the 
same  time  most  cher- 
ished of  our  good  old 
institutions.  Threat- 
ened men  live  long, 
sayeth  tlie  proverl), 
and  themuclinialigned 
Vacation  promises  to 
be  Long  to  the  end  of 
the  legal  chapter. 

Here,  then,  in  the 
chamber  of  commerce 
of  disputation,  is  to 
he  seen  my  lord  the 
judge,  bereft  of  robes 
and  uncrowned  by 
hoi'schair,  seated  be- 
hind a  big  oak  table  barricaded  by  books, 
and  looking  very  much  like  any  other  of  her 
Majesty's  lieges.  At  the  stroke  of  eleven 
o'clock  in  comes  an  official  with  a  sheaf  of 
affidavits  filed  in  support  of  ex  parte  applica- 
tions for  orders  giving  permission  to  do  all 
sorts  of  curious  things.  A  young  subaltern, 
for  instance,  runs  up  a  bill  with  a  tailor  and 
goes  off  to  India  with  his  regiment  and 
perhaps  a  cool  liinidi'cd  of  cash  borrowed 
from  the  saitorial  artist  all  in  the  way  of 
business,  of  course.  Time  goes,  but  no 
money  comes.  Tailor  gets  anxious  and 
appUes  to  the  hero  of  a  hundred  border 


passes  to  pay  up.  In  response  he  gets  a 
put-off,  and,  patience  exhausted,  he  goes  to 
the  court  for  a  writ.  India  being  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  home  courts,  special  leave 
has  to  be  granted  by  a  judge  in  chambers  for 
the  writ  to  go.  Or  a  defaulting  debtor  is 
about  to  bolt,  and  a  writ  of  m  ("xcaf  refjm  is 
wanted  to  act  as  an  estoppel  upon  his 
departure  out  of  the  Queen's  domains.  Or 
a  creditor  is  about  to  sell  up  a  nuiTi's  home 
witliout  sufficient  reason,  and  an  injunction 
is  iirgeiitly  wanted  to  stoj)  the  sale.  All 
these,  and  countless  other  things,  are  brought 
befui'e  the  judge,  who  has  to  decide  on  tlie 
statements  of  ojily  one 
side — a  difficult  and 
sometunes  dangerous 
thing.  The  sheaf 
being  staekeil,  the 
liuifal  of  chambers  is 
opened  at  a  signal, 
and  in  rushes  a  motley 
crew,  callfMl,  in  the 
hinguau;t!  of  iiic  }ilace, 
cv  ■parifx  in  person." 
"What  do  they  want  ? 
Listen  !  Phu:c  aux 
fhirnes,  tlie  iirst  to 
speak  is  a  hjdf-witted 
old  woman  who  in- 
dulges in  some  rigma- 
role about  being 
defrauded  of  her  pro- 
perty to  the  vahie  of 
some  millions.  Three 
timesaweek she  makes 
this  sfcitenient  and  is 
delighted  if  the  judge 
will  gravely  accept  her 
bundle  of  greasy 
papei-s,  to  be  duly 
perused  and  considered 
— a    task    that  has 
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already  been  done 
dozens  of  times  by  the 
different  judges  on  the  rota.  Then  nervously 
approaches  a  poor  creature  who  wants  back 
the  child  entrusted  years  before  to  some  Dr. 
Barnardo  in  the  hour  of  her  stress  and 
trouble.  The  judge  elicits  that  the  waif  will, 
if  returned  to  its  parent,  have  to  live  amid 
heart-breaking  poverty  and  soul-destroying 
surroundings,  and  gently  declines  to  interfere, 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  child.  Conse- 
quently tlie  writ  of  hahrm  eorp'm  desired  by 
the  mother  is  not  issued.  Now  comes  a 
cohort  of  the  legion  of  "  liuly  litigants,"  and 
the  judge  bends  before  the,breeze.  J|arristers, 
solicitors,  and  o^^KfSbiCToJDfflGfcSwd  of 
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applicants,  who  finally  are  sent  away,  full  or 
empty,  according  to  their  deserts  and  powers 
of  suasion. 

'I'lit;  list  proper  is  tlicri  tackled.  Porhiips 
there  are  forty  odd  siiimTioiises  down  for 
il(Jat■il)^^,  liair  beinij  aiteiidcd  by  (xmiisel,  also 
siioni  of  tlioir  courtly  glories  of  w'v^  a,iid 
jfown.  Tlii'se  Hniiniionses  are  often  of  the 
greatest  iniportiwice,  affecting  really  the  sliape 
iu  which  a  case  shall  ultiiiiaLely  be  presented 
to  the  court  for  trial,  and  not  infrequently 
disposing  of  the  issue  itself^  involving,  it 
imiy  be,  thousands  of  pounds.  An  average 
of  five  minutes  disposes  of  each  summons. 
Counsel  on  both  sides  talk  at  once  ;  occasion- 
ally, however, 
and  from  a.  (ine 
sense  of  elmi'ity 
to  the  jndge. 
only  indulging 
ill  an  inter- 
mittent fire  of 
intermption  of 
each  other's  re- 
marks. While 
tliey  are  wrang- 
ling the  judge 
nsnally  reads 
tlie  ])a])ers  sub- 
jnitted  to  him 
and  m;ikes  Uj) 
bis  mind  as  to 
the  proper 
order  to  be 
made,  indors- 
ing the  sum- 
mons with  a 
brief  decision. 
Counsel  -  who 
as  a  rule  know 
liof  0  i-eb  ai)  d 
what  tiie  result 
will  be,  from 
the  depths  of  their  experience — watcli  the 
jiidioial  pen  until  it  gets  to  tlie  word  "  costs," 
and  then  give  a  display  of  lingual  athletics 
until  the  half-denfened  but  imperturbable 
jndge  has  written  "  plaintiff's  "  or  "  defend- 
ant's," according  to  his  discretion.  So  goes 
the  day,  case  after  case  being  speedily 
adjudicated  upon  amid  the  eternal  strife  of 
tongues.  The  strain  of  all  tin's  mnst  be, 
and  is,  enormous ;  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  Sittings  or  Term,  the 
judge  feels  as  if  his  bead  liad  been  beaten 
w  ith  handi. 

Some  of  the  judges  go  on  with  the 
chamber  work  witliout  even  the  cnstomary 
adjournment  for  luncheon,  merely  munchiug 


A  rouNi'iu  ix-riTK  .iruci.s  <iinrMON  KOO^i. 


a  biscuit  by  way  of  snsknianee  at  half-time 
and  while  disposing  of  tiie  list,  in  order  to 
liberate  as  S]H-eilily  iis  possible  the  liundreds 
of  busy  jirofctssional  men  Iti  attendance. 
Others  clear  the  room  for  ten  minutes  or  so 
while  tliey  disenss  a  modest  meal.  One 
jndge,  wIkj  consistently  leaned  to  the  side  of 
frugality,  was  the  hero  of  un  incident  that 
ba.s  become  liistorie.  While  he  was  enjoying 
a  basin  of  broth  in  seclusion,  a  young 
solicitor  ran  breathlessly  to  the  vigilant 
janitor  outside  with  the  hasty  in i (n iiy, 
"  What's  the  judge  on  now  ?  "  "  Pwi-soii})  l"" 
responsively  roared  the  bnll-voi('e<l  attendant, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  jny  lord,  wlio 

ever  afterwards 
lunched  on 
l)rea..d  and 
cheese,  regaifl- 
less  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

Talking  of 
Innches  brings 
us  to  that  re- 
h'eshing  and 
reenperati^'e 
interval  in  the 
day's  doings  of 
a  jnilge  <m  the 
court  roster, 
al!ow(?d  liv  cus- 
tom from  balf- 
])aftt  one  o'clock 
till  two.  A  few 
of  the  judges 
take  their 
)nnrb(^i)ns  in 
tlie  privacy  of 
t.  li  e  i  r  o  w  II 
i'  o  o  m  s,  but 
many  ])refer 
till!  social  in- 
tercourse of  the 
Oonmion  lloom  at  the  Law  Courts.  This 
is  dotted  with  small  roujid  tiibhs,  each  laid 
with  covers  for  four,  and  here,  at  uncomfort- 
ably close  quai-ters,  the  judges  of  the  land 
do  congregate  for  a  chop  ajxd  clieerful 
conversation.  A  judge  on  tlie  bench  usually 
contents  himself  with  few  utterances ;  but 
off  it,  and  especially  at  the  luncheoji  juljonrn- 
nient,  he  is  among  the  innst  loquacious  of 
men.  With  brains  stiiniilared  by  the  events 
of  the  moniing,  tliey  let  tlienisclves  go,  with 
gleeful  exercise  of  jierky  wit  and  pawky 
wis<lom,  h(!artily  gliKl  t^>  get  once  more  into 
tiie  arena  of  (common  interests. 

The  l)ill  of  fare  is  of  tlie  ]ilainest.  A 
cutlet  or  chop  is  the  favi.^^^^|^ried 
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occasionally  hy  si  slice  of  cold  meat  or  the 
leg  of  a  chicken,  with  a  little  liquid  in  the 
shape  of  some  simple  mineral  water.  A 
gla^  of  vin  ordinaire  or  a  teaspoonful  of 
mountain  dew  may  perchance  lend  their 
kindly  assimilative  aid,  but  as  a  rule  the 
judges  are  averse  to  alcohol.  "Sober  as  a 
judge  "  is  no  idle  sayinrj.  One  fsunous  judge 
of  the  Qneeirs  IJench  Division,  the  happiest 
itnd  sunniest  of  men  iu  private  life,  maintains 
his  buoyaucy  of  mind  and  manner  by  the 
observaTice  of  that  vacuum  said  by  the 
scientific  to  be  abhorred  of  Nature.  His 
luncheon  is  as  a  rule  literally  nothing. 

In  a  less  degree  onlj  than  royal  personages 
and  prominent  politicians,  the  judges  are 
much  in  request  at  every  conceivable  form  of 
public  and  private  function.  Perhaps  one 
day  a  judge  will  attend  tiie 
liord  Mayor's  banquet  oti 
Xoveinl)er  ;itli,and  the  next 
preside  at  a  thieves'  su])]_ier 
ill  Drury  Lane.  Or  he  is 
asked  to  take  the  cluiir  at  a 
May  meeting  or  make  a 
speech  in  support  of  thi^ 
claims  of  temperance.  Noth- 
ing is  too  great  or  too  sm;i![ 
for  his  support — at  least,  so 
he  finds  it. 

Among  the  numerous 
state  ceremonies  at  which 
by  virtue  of  his  oHice  a 
judge  has  to  assist,  perhaps 
that  of  swearing-in  the  Lord 
Mayor  on  November  9th 
aforesaid  is  the  most  interest- 
ing. It  is,  in  fact,  the  reason 
of  existence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Show,  an  institution, 
at  once  historic  and  demo- 
cratic. Here  is  the  official  programme,  as 
presented,  mutatis  miifantlU,  to  the  Lord 
Chief  liaron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
probably  from  time  immemorial — 

Ceremorial  of  9th  November  1880 

The  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  occftfion  ot 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London  being 
presented  to  the  Lord  Chiff  Baron  and  Barons 
of  the  E;!cchequer  Division  at  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  at  Westminster 

The  new  Lord  Mayor  ia  presented  at  the  Bar  of 
the  Court  by  tlic  Kecorder  or  Common  Serjeant 
who  addreupcM  the  Haronw  on  behalf  of  the  (irescnt 
and  the  late  Lord  .Vlavor 

Tlie  Lord  C!liief  ]lar'ir  tlieii  addresses  llie  prosont 
and  also  tho  late  Loril  Mivv<ir 

Then  the  Declaration  is  to  be  made  by  the  new 
Lord  Mayor  pursuant  to  the  second  ret^idation  in 
the  12tli  Seetion  of  the  Statute  "  I'romifisory  (.laths 
Act  1868  "  (the  Lord  Mayor  will  repeat  the  worJs  of 


MR.  G.  J.  PAUL, 


Anistant  Supe.nntendmt  of  the  Royal  Courts 
of  Justice. 


the  Declaration  after  thi  Queen's  Kemerabrancer  in 
the  words  following) 

I  William  McArthur  do  solemnly  sincerely 
and  truly  declare  that  1  will  faithfully  perform 
the  duties  of  my  Office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  London 

The  l^ord  Mayor  will  then  sign  the  Declaration 
which  ia  to  be  handed  back  to  the  Queen's  Remem- 
brancer 

WAHFiANT,— The  Recorder  reads  ,a  Warrant  from  the 
Mayor  Conimonaltj-  and  Citi:(ens  of  London 
ap])ointinfr  their  Attorney  to  ttue  prosecnte  defend 
and  lay  claim  to  all  their  liberties  A'c.  in  the 
Excbequer  itc.  which  is  afterwards  rciid  by  the 
Queen's  Kemeinbrancrr 

The  Recorder  prays  their  Lordships  that  this 
Warrant  may  be  recorded 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  then  says  to  the  Queen's 
Remembrancer  "  Let  the  Warrant  he  recorded  " 

On  this  occasion  Sir  William  McArthur 
was  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke  by  some 
mischievous  niendiers  of  the 
junior  JJar  who  were  packed 
tightly  into  the  second  and 
back  rows  of  the  old  Court 
of  Exchequer,  the  front 
being  reserved  for  my  Lord 
Mayors,  past,  present,  and 
futfire.  with  the  usixal  im- 
posing rethme.  Just  as  the 
new  Lord  Mayor  was  enter- 
iug  the  court  and  all  eyes 
were  natura41y  turned  to- 
wards him,  asprightly  junior, 
selected  by  lot  for  the  daring 
deed,  placed  a.  penny  loaf 
on  the  desk  in  front  of 
which  his  lordship  was  to 
stand.  Poor  Sir  William 
gazed  upon  the  comestible, 
evidently  perplexed  at  this 
unexpected  item  ui  a  pro- 
gramme m  which  he  had 
been  carefully  drilled  be- 
forehand. Was  the  humble  loaf  emblematic 
of  the  Hread  of  Maintctiauce,  or  was  he 
expected  to  break  and  to  eat  in  token  of 
amity  with  the  judges  ?  He  looked  anxiously 
at  thera,  but  never  a  twinkle  betrayed  their 
amusement  at  the  scene,  a  solemn  silence, 
like  that  of  the  calm  before  a  storm,  per- 
vaduig  the  court.  Had  he  but  glanced 
behind  him  and  seen  the  grinning  faces  of 
the  hopeful  juniors,  the  murder  would  have 
beeii  out,  but  the  good  man  was  spared  the 
revelation  and  the  discomfiture. 

The  statutory  declaration  mentioned  in  the 
Ceremonial  was  substituted  in  rei^ent  times 
for  the  oath  of  fidelity  previously  taketi  by 
ttie  new  Lord  Mayor  for  centuries.  The 
"  Lxchcquer  Book,"  on  which  the  oath  was 
taken  from  1640  onward&is  still  in  existence, 
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iunl  ]'h  a  fine  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in 
bliiuk  letter,  the  work  of  Thomas  Buck  and 
Roger  Daniel,  printers  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  title-page,  however,  is  in 
Koman  type,  and  bears  a  written  inscription 
to  the  effect  that  tlie  book  was  "Xew  Bound, 
Hicli^i.  177:^,"  and  that  it  was  ajrain  "New 
Bonnd,  Kaster  1819.''  The  binding;  is  of 
royal  red  leatlioi,  ricliSy  decorated  with  a 
classic  desij^ni  in  iieavy  gildina:, 
and  bears  on  botli  sides  boldly 
the  arms  of  his  Britannic  and 
Hanoverian  Majesty  Kmg 
George  III.  The  fly-leaf  is 
signed:  "J.  Morris,  1797," 
who  goes  on  to  record  that  he 

"Cryor  to  the 

lit.  llonble.  Sir  Archibald 

Macdonald. 
Rt.  Honble.   Sir  Viciirv 

Gibbs. 

Rt.  Honble.  Sir  Alexander 

Thomson. 
Rt.  Honble.  Sir  Richard 

Richards. 
Rfc.  Honble.  Sir  "William 

Alexander. 
The   Rt.   Honble.  Lord 

Lyndhurst,  Jan.  1831." 

Seeing  that  the  first-niuned 
Lord  Chief  Baron  took  offici; 
m  179;?,  and  the  litst  vacated 
for  the  woolsack  Iti  18iU,  good 
Master  Morris  nmst  have  been, 
crying  in  conrt  for  some  forty 
years  —a  lieatthy  and  at  that 
time  highly  profitable  occupa- 
tion yielding  an  income  h'ttle 
less  than  tiiat  of  a  judge. 

Like  other  pn)t]ic  men,  tbe 
judges  are  ])estere(l  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  letter-writei's 
— mostly  bad  sorts  aiid  ill-con- 
ditioned. The  morning  mail 
may  bring  one  or  two  scnrriloiis 
postcards,  penned  probably  by  hinatics  at 
large  ;  a  missive  ad<irned  with  skull  and 
crossbones  and  containing  a  menage  of 
murder  in  red  ink ;  an  application  frojn 
some  disappointed  suitor  for  a  rehearing  of  hi^ 
case,  and  requests  of  every  imaginable  and 
unimaginable  descri])tion.  liut  to  t!ie  credit 
of  tlie  actual  criminal  classes  be  it  wiid  that 
they  seldom  or  never  resort  to  tlii'ii.its  on 
paper  nor  to  violence  in  person.  A  prisoner 
may  leave  the  dock  uttering  imprecations 


against  the  judge  who  has  just  sentenced 
him,  and  vowing  vengeance  when  he  comes 
out,  but  he  does  nothing.    Neither  do  the 

friends  or  relatives  of  a  convict  molest  a 
judge  in  any  way.  Deep  down  in  the  Jiearts 
of  the  people  is  tlie  settled  opinion  that  a 
judge  nsnally  inclines  to  juercy,  and  that, 
whatever  the  sentence,  he  does  his  liest  for 
the  ])risoner.    Tiiis  coii\icti(in  ^trotects  the 


TIIK  KXCHEQUBR  BOOK-  ON  WHICH  rX)Rn  MAYORS  USED  TO  TAKE 
THRU!  OATH, 


sacred  person  of  the  judge  from  attack  of 
any  sort,  and  it  i.s  a  fact  of  which  we  as. 
Englishmen  should  be  especially  proud. 

And  proud  we  are  of  our  judges.  Hard 
worked,  sorely  tried  and  never  found  wanting, 
t'\'er  conscientious,  and  always  faithfnl  to 
their  charge  however  Imnlensome,  they 
realise  the  nation's  ideal  of  wliat  the  occupant 
of  the  judgment  seat  siiould  be.  May  the 
great  British  people  ne\'er  lower  that  lofty 
image  ! 
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MARRYING   OF  THE 


DOCTOR. 


Bt  R. 

Illustrated  hy 

"  rpHE  unlucky  child  I  " 

I         It  was  a  bit  of  by-play  at  a  garden 
party. 

All  that  afternoon  the  sun  had  been  burn- 
ing down,  fading  the  gay  summer  dresses, 
shimmering  in  under  the  parasols,  and 
at  the  shady  side  of  the  lawn  were  irregular 
ranks  of  chairs  where  the  elder  kdies 
sat  and  judged  the  party — a  formidable 
array. 

A  hard  fight  was  going  on  in  the  tennis 
court,  and  its  crowd  of  watchere  wore 
applauding  the  last  fray  of  the  aftei'iioou  ; 
there  was  laughter  and  challenging  and  a 
wild  running  towards  the  net.  Beliiud  tlie 
trees,  in  a  darker  grass,  there  was  croquet 
and  a  small  party  engaged  in  a  deadly 
quarrel.  Parted  from  the  rest  hy  flowers 
and  bushes  and  a  barrier  of  potatoes,  girls 
were  walkii^  linked  in  confidential  parties 
in  the  hidden  wildern^  of  the  vegetable 
garden.  And  as  one  among  them  had  a  ring 
to  display,  they  pansed  amid  the  asparagus 
and  admired  its  glitter. 

"  The  unlucky  child  !  "  said  Jessie  Carlton 
Smith,  with  her  higli,  strange,  half-bitter 
laugh.  "  Well,  we  must  all  try  to  mitigate 
the  misfortune  by  a  gift  of  trinkets." 

"  The  origin  of  wedding  presents,"  said  a 
man  gravely,  "  was,  I  xmderstand,  to  bribe 
men  to  marry." 

"/  understand  it  as  an  attempt  to  make 
up  to  woman  for  extinguishing  herself  and 
— trusting  to  one  of  you." 

"  You  are  unmerciful." 

"  Ah,  doctor,  not  to  yon  !  I  put  you  on 
a  pinnacle.    But  the  rest  " 

There  was  a  little  chorus  of  laughter. 

The  sun  had  w^andered  round  to  tlie  west  ; 
it  was  falling  at  last,  and  the  trees  were 
riddled  with  yellow  sunHght.  Standing 
nnwinkingly  in  its  way  was  a  little  pale, 
straight  figure,  with  a  naughty  face  and  a 
sarcastic  twist  at  her  lip  when  smiling. 
Men  were  afraid  of  Miss  Smith,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  man-hater,  and  lived 
up  to  it  with  all  her  might.  Perhaps  that- 
was  why  they  admired  her.  ^v^arfare  is 
always  more  stimulating  than  peace,  and  she 
was  always  tilting.  Perhaps  that  was  why 
they  gathered  round  her  as  round  a  princes, 


Ramsat. 

Fbances  Ewan. 

all  sparring  gallantly,  until  she  turned  away 
from  the  sun  abruptly. 

"  That  poor  Kitty  !  1  must  go  and  make 
my  commiserations." 

"  Why  is  she  so  bitter  against  us  all  ?  " 
said  a  man  curiously,  almost  unhappily. 
"If  she  thinks  a  man  hfcea  her,  she  looks 
ready  to  murder  him." 

"  I've  heard  that  some  fellow  jQted  her 
long  ago,  and  she  imagines  we  are  all  alike. 
What  do  you  say,  doctor  ?  " 

"  It's  her  nature,  just  as  it's  youre  to  rake 
up  legends  and  be  an  ass." 

"  I  say,  it  would  be  a  joke  if  she  were  to 
marry.  Doctor,  youVe  heard  of  stranger 
things  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  doctor  emphatically.  He 
was  watching  the  upright  figure  walking 
across  the  grass,  nodding  carelessly  at 
acquaintances.  He  remembered  with  con- 
viction the  bitter  speech  in  Which  she  had 
first  pinned  her  colours  to  tlie  mast.  That 
was  when  she  firet  arrived  and  they  had  not 
yet  learnt  that  she  judged  men  liarslily  and 
looked  at  tiieir  failures  with  a  hard  disdain. 

"  Men  ?  Ah,  hut  I  know  them— mean, 
false,  and  fickle.  Traitors  I  (I  don'fc  mean 
you,  doctor ;  you  are  a  helpful  abstraction, 
like  all  your  kind.)  I've  no  wish  to  hurt 
them,  because  they  amuse  me ;  but  as  for 

Uking  them          Mddlesticks  I  " 

That  was  long  ago,  and  although  she  had 
been  years  among  them  the  Man-Hator  had 
not  altered.  Her  pretty  hair  was  almost  grey, 
but  she  looked  as  young  and  upright  as  ever, 
untiring,  active,  with  eyes  that  were  always 
gay,  but  hardly  smiling  and  hardly  happy. 
"  No,"  repi;atcd  the  doctor  calmly. 
Its  attraction  gone,  the  little  ring  dissi- 
patod,  and  Dr.  McGregor  was  the  last  man 
remaining.  He  was  turning  away,  also,  to 
go  and  talk  to  the  old.ladies  in  the  back- 
ground, when  he  heard  the  high,  sarcastic 
voice  of  Miss  Smith,  and  almost  immediately 
a  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm. 

"  Why  didn't  you  bring  your  wife  ?  " 

"  She  is  away,  you  know  " 

"  Ah,  I  remember.  And  she  said  she 
would  not  leave  you  unless  you  had  an 
assistant  to  ease  her  mind.  Are  you  like 
the  rest  of  thtjHi — are  you-eheatinig:  her  ?  " 
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Tlie  doctor  Kiiiiled.  He  was  not  a  young 
man,  and  liti  had  Ixson  overworked. 

"1  stick  to  my  word,"  lie  said,  "and  I 
expect  that  yonng  mnn  in  a  day  or  two.*' 

"  Well,  I'm  goinj;.  J  don"t  otl'er  yon  a 
lift,  because  they  tell  me  I'm  risking  my  life 
with  Polly,  and  1  couldn't  deprive  the  place 
of  its  precious  doctor." 

She  shook  hands  and  in  another  minute 
there  was  a  wild  plunging  in  the  drive.  The 
gravel  dashed  up  agiiinst  the  windows  ;  there 
was  a  rush  and  an  exclamation.    But  Miss 


A  day  or  two  afterwards  Dr.  McGregor 
\v.'is  wandering  in  a  disturbed  manner  about 
tiie  house.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  that 
stiiitc  of  unhappy  restlessness  that  afflicts  a 
man  who  has  to  prepare  the  guest-chamber 
with  his  wife  away.  She  had  said  that  tlic 
maids  could  manage;  but  could  they?  He 
paid  thi'ce  visits  to  the  room,  and  at  the 
third  concluded  that  it  was  all  right  and 
tidy ;  but  he  had  thought  the  same  on  his 
first  visit  and  then  it  had  struck  him,  when 
half  way  down  the  stairs,  that  there  was  no 


■  It  was  «nly  Miss  Smith  of  Tree. 


Smith,  sitting  up  in  her  high  cart,  was  not 
in  the  least  escit«d. 

"Stand  out  of  the  way!"  she  called 

thanklessly  to  the  men  all  rnmiing  towards 
the  jihmging  horse,  and  tliey  liad  to  stand 
aside  at  thai  hnperious  call  as  much  as  at 
Tolly's  heels.  Tlie  Man-Hater  flung  the 
reins  round  her  wrist  and  ghmced  back 
slightingly,  her  little  pale,  straight  figure 
very  haughty,  and  lier  smile  all  disdain. 

"  It's  all  right,  good  people  ! "  she  said, 
and  disappeared  in  the  sinking  sun. 

♦  #  *  »  * 


soap.  He  put  his  lioad  iii  again  nervously. 
Matches  ?  Candles  ?  Al),  the  coal-scuttle  ? 
Empty  ! 

Leaning  over  the  banisters  he  called  down- 
stiiirs  in  a  reproachful  shout  - 

"Jane,  .lane,  wliere  are  the  coals  ?" 

The  kitchen  door  was  ajar  far  down  below, 
aud  wliile  the  doctor  waited  foi'  it  in  triumph 
up  came  the  cook's  answer,  very  slirill.  Jane 
was  not  nnich  in  awe  of  her  master. 

"  Coats,  sir  ?— in  summer  !  " 

Tlie  doctor  came  down  crestfallen  and 
retreated  into  his  study ,/H3iit  he  ceuld  not 
Hosted  by  V^OOQie 
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sit  down  pea(^L'ably  aiul  smoke.  Scott,  wlii) 
was  cuminp;  here  for  a  little  breaJv  in  bis  life 
of  adventure,  might  turn  up  at  any  time  ; 
and  McGregor  was  looking  forward  eagerly 


to  liis  arr!\-al.  They  had  been  chnms 
f<)rtn(^i-ly  \\\  one  or  two  ti.Lrlit  places,  and  now 
A[c(il  I'ei^or  was  staid  and  married,  a.nd  S('ott 
a  will  'o'  the  wisp.  If  the  boy  had  only 
wired  what  train  waK  briti<ring  him — but  it 
wiislikii  him!  a  happy-iro-hicky  fellow,  always 
unlucky  and  always  (careless. 

There  was  a  sonnd  of  wheels  in  the  street, 
and  he  jiunped  up,  hurrying  to  the 
window  ;  but  it  was  only  Miss  Smith 
of  Tree  calling  at  the  post-office  on 
her  way  through  the  town.    She  saw 
him   and    nodded,   an   odd  Httle 
upright  figure,  both  hands  gripping 
the  reins,  and  her  pretty  grey  hair 
tucked  under  a  sailor  hat. 

The  cart  swung  past,  almost 
grazing  the  curb,  and  in  that 
brief  mirmte  the  doctor  was 
puzzled  by  something  in  her 
face,    something  unfamiliar. 
She  was  out  of  sight  in  an 
instant.    He  had  never  seen 
her  drive  quite  so  recklessly 
■;     —quite  as  fast. 

It  grew  dark.    Tlie  red 
a!ii]>ait}ie  doctor's  house 
had  been   lit,  and  the 
street  was  silent.  Dr. 
McGregor   leaned  out 
of  his  study  window. 
If  Scott  "had  not 
missed  the  last  train 
as  well  as  (presum- 
ably) all  the  others, 
he  must  tnrn  np 
soon,     lint  there 
was  no  sign  of  him 
^5         among  the  two  or 
i        t  h  r  e  e  d  i  s  t  a  n  t 
figures  trailing  up 
from  the  station. 
The    doctor  was 
peering  impatiently 
up  the  iU-lit  streets 
"  Doctor,  doctor  ! " 
His  head,  rather  bald, 
was  shining  in  the  light  of 
the  red  lamp  near,  and  a 
rider  galloping  np  had  seen 
it.    The  doctor  drew  it  in 
with  dignity,  and  then,  in 
curiosity,    thrust    it  out 
again. 

"What's  the  matter  r 
The  rider  had  reached 
the  window ;  he  pulled  up 
his 


'"They  assured  ine  tliat  master's  friend  was  an  elderly  gentleman.'"  Holt^d^^^O' 
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horse  glittering  with  perspiration  and  shining 
black  in  the  darkness. 

"  It's  an  accident,  doctor.  AVantcsd  im- 
mediately !  " 

Taken  aback  Dr.  McGregor  stared  at  tiie 
man. 

"  Whose  accident  ?  What  accident  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

"  Miss  Smith  of  Tree." 

II. 

"  Doctor  1 " 

It  was  a  strangely  eager  call. 

The  patient  had  lifted  herself  a  little  and 
a  queer  kind  of  mirth  in  her  eyes  was  light- 
ing with  the  pain.  He  returned  to  her  side 
— but  silent. 

All  last  night  he  had  watched  by  his 
patient.  She  had  been  carried  into  the 
house  badly  injured,  and  the  old  lady  who 
acted  as  her  companion  was  terrified  into  a 
fit ;  the  servants  also  were  in  a  panic.  With 
the  moriiing  came  nurses  and  a  London 
doctor,  a  great  man  whose  fiat  was  life  and 
death  ;  and  all  the  time  Dr.  McGregor  had 
been  very  kind  and  silent.  He  had  driven 
the  Londoner  to  the  station  and  then  had 
gone  to  call  on  the  parson  ;  but  he  was 
away  and  his  curate  haxi  disappeared  on  a 
bicycle.  McGregor  visited  his  other  patients 
and  then  returned  to  Tree. 

It  wag  evening  now  and  the  candles  flung 
an  eerie  illumination  acro^  the  bed  where 
the  mistress  of  the  honse  was  lying,  waiting 
for  an  answer.  She  had  asked  if  she  was 
to  die. 

He  looked  at  her  gravely,  but  tried  to 

smile. 

"  I  am  afraid— — "  he  began,  attempting 
that  pitiless  cheating  that  is  called  prepara- 
tion ;  but  his  patient  interrupted  with  a 
quick  return  of  her  active  manner. 

*'  Afraid  ?  "  she  said.  "  7'm  afraid— that 
you  wiU  lie  to  me.  You  must  be  sure— sure. 
And  if  I'm  to  die  " 

She  paused,  gazing  at  him  earnestly,  and 
then  her  eyea  darkened  suddenly  and  grew 
larger. 

"  Is  it  minutes — or  hours  ?  or,  doctor  is 

it  a  day  ?  " 

'*  It  may  be  days,"  he  answered,  and  he 
saw  the  agony  in  her  face  diminish. 

"Then  there's  time."  she  said;  "but  I 
have  not  a  friend.  Oh,  doctor,  for  the  love 
of  God,  will  you  help  me  ? '' 

"  Hush,  hush  1 "  he  said  anxiously. 
"  Anything  I  can  do,  I  give  yon  my  word  of 
honour  I    Only  lie  still  and  rest." 

But  her  face  was  desperately  eager ;  it 


was  hardly  likely,  and  yet— was  there  a  faint 
colour  in  the  checks  ?  It  struck  him  again 
that  there  was  something  in  it  that  was 
nnfamiliar— and  strangely  young. 

"  Will  you  find  somebody  to  marry  me  ?  " 

He  almost  gasped  in  his  astonishment. 

Was  it  indeed  this  woman,  hating  all  men 
with  a  bitter  hatred,  wEo  was  imploring  ? 

"  Who  ?    Who  ? "  he  said  stupidly. 

"Anybody,"  she  ci-ied,  with  the  same 
desperate  eagerness.   "  How  should  I  care  ?" 

And  then  he  thought  she  was  mad. 

"  How  should  I  care  ? "  she  repeated. 
"Bnt  help  me  !  you  have  given  your  word 
to  help  me  ;  and  as  you  fear  to  be  haunted 
all  your  life  by  the  despair  of  a  dying 
woman  "—she  raised  hereelf  a  little  and  her 
tones  grew  wild— "as  you  fear  that,  help 
nie  I  If  I  die  first — man,  if  I  die  first  I — I 
must  be  married  I  " 

The  doctor  saw  how  agitation  was  shaking 
her  and  laid  his  hand  soothingly  over  hers ; 
his  voice  was  grave  and  gentle,  hut  she 
guessed  what  he  was  thinking. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  I'm  not  mad.  It's  not 
that — it  is  that  I  am  to  die.    Let  me  tell 


He  put  something  to  her  lips  first  and 
made  her  drink  it,  and  then  sat  down  by  the 
bed.  Eecognising  the  indomitable  will  that 
was  sustaining  her,  he  saw  that  it  was  better 
to  let  her  unburden  her  mind,  because  witli 
her  the  mind  ruled  the  body.  Her  head  had 
fallen  back  on  the  pillow ;  she  was  breathing 
irregularly,  almost  as  if  in  sobbing,  but  in 
her  eyes  tlie  pain  was  not  dimmed  with  any 
tears. 

"  I'm  rich,"  she  said,  "  but  it  has  ruined 
my  life,  that  money.  And  yet  it  is  so 
bitterly  laughable  !  My  uncle  had  a  horror 
of  single  women  ;  he  fancied  " — and  she 
smiled  faintly  in  the  midst  of  her  hurrying 
explanation — "  that  tliey  were  the  dupes  of 
designing  people  and  crazy  fancies.  So  if  I 
did  not  marry  his  money  was  to  go  to 
another  branch — I  could  nob  will  it  away. 
(And  he  hoped  that  a  wholesome  terror  of 
that  would  make  me  marry).  If  I  married 
it  was  altogether  mine." 

"  Yes,"  ^said  Dr.  McGregor  gently  ;  he 
reached  out  his  hand  to  put  the  drink  again 
to  her  lips. 

"  There  was  somebody,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  loved  him." 

She  stopped  and  lifted  her  eyes  to  the 
doctor's  ;  never  in  all  his  life  had  he  seen 
eyes  as  sad  and  wistful. 

"  They  parted  us,"  she  went  on,  "  because 
of  the  "3oney— hw^use^jQ^^^^^fiarried 
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they  would  be  richer  than  they  were  already. 
I'm  speaking  of  the  only  relations  left  to 
me  in  the  world !  They  said  he  was 
false,  and  proved  it— and  I  believed  them. 
And  then  they  were  not  afraid.  They 
knew  I  would  never  marry  anybody  but — 
Jack." 

She  could  not  speak  for  a  minnte. 

"  I  came  away,"  she  said  then  ;  "  I  could 
not  live  there  any  longer  and  see  their 
insulting  faces,  although  I  did  not  guess 
hotv  insulting  I  My  life  has  been  bitter  all 
these  years  ;  and — doctor — I  have  just  leamt 
that  it  was  all  a  lie  ! " 

There  was  another  pause  ;  her  voice  became 
implorii^. 

"  You  understand  ?  "  she  said.    "  They 

mmt  not  triumph  in  their  trea{!!iery.  I  have 
heard  the  truth— and  I  have  heard  that  he 
is  poor  and  struggling  in  a  strange  land- 
he  whom  I  thought  false  and  liappy— and 
I'm  to  die  !  " 

With  a  sudden  energy  she  lifted  her  head 
from  the  pillow.  It  was  a  pitiful  imitation 
of  the  quick  manner  of — yesterday. 

"  You  promised,"  she  said.  "  I  haven't 
a  friend  in  the  world,  and  I'm  dying ;  but 
if  I  die  a  married  woman  it's  aU  mine  to 
leave.  I  can  leave  it  to  him,  my  love,  my 
love,  poor  and  struggling  !  Listen  !  the 
licence— telegraph — ^tell  them  it's  life  and 
death — and  a  lawyer — the  will  must  be 
written.  Doctor,  I  trust  you  ;  you  wiil  thid 
a  man— I  will  give  him  a  thousand  pounds  ! 
— to  lend  me  his  name  and  let  me  die — 
comforted  ! " 

It  was  late  when  Dr.  McGregor  re- 
turned home.  He  unlatched  the  door 
wearily  and  walked  in.  The  hall  was  dimly 
lighted,  and  as  he  stumbled  across  it  to  his 
study  he  was  assailed  by  a  perfume  of  strange 
tobacco. 

The  study  lamp  was  turned  up  and  the 
study  itself  was  in  a  fearful  and  wonderful 
state  of  oi"der  ;  as  if  a  "stray  bachelor  had 
been  shut  in  there  to  amuse  himself.  (The 
instinct  of  putting  things  in  their  places  is 
one  evolved  out  of  many  troubles ;  it  is  an 
instinct  with  which  the  careless  married  man 
is  not  much  afflicted.)  A  pair  of  long  grey 
trousers  were  slanting  up  towards  the  chimney, 
and  the  back  of  a  very  black  head  was  visible 
over  a  big  armchair. 

"  Hallo  !  "  said  McGregor,  pausing.  The 
intruder  jumped  up  with  an  exclamation. 

"Don't  shoot!"  he  said,  "I'm  not  a 
burglar.  Though  I  believe  your  three  maids 
are  sitting  shivering  in  a  row  on  the  highest 
landing,  wondering  when  I  shall  begin  to 


murder  them.  They  assured  me  that  master's 
friend  was  an  elderly  gentleman." 

McGregor  was  shaking  hands  with  him. 
Both  laughed,  but  their  langhter  was  hardly 
steady.  They  had  not  met  for  a  while,  and 
each  was  a  little  moved  and  startled  at  the 
sight  of  the  other— one  because  his  friend 
had  aged  and  altered,  the  other  because  his 
friend  looked  just  the  same. 

"  Why,  you're  a  boy  still  1 "  said  McGregor. 

"  It's  not  my  famt,  sir — as  I  told  the 
maids." 

And  the  older  doctor,  remembering  the 
hard  life  that  had  been  Scott's  lately,  did 
not  contradict  him,  but  went  in  search  of 
hot  water.  After  a  battle  with  the  unfamiliar 
mysteries  of  the  kitchen  he  returned  with 
a  kettle,  and  Scott,  who  had  had  })ractice, 
ht  the  tire.  Then  they  sat  and  talked  far 
into  another  hour. 

All  at  once  Dr.  McGregor  gave  a  kind  of 
jump  and  stared  earnestly  at  the  black  head 
opposite  leaning  against  the  dark-red  leather 
of  the  chair ;  an  idea  had  disturbed  him. 

'*  You  didn't  bring  back  a  wife  ?  "  he  said 
nervously,  glancing  with  involuntary  appre- 
hension about  the  room. 

Scott  lauglicd,  looking  up.  His  face  was 
very  young,  like  a  boy's,  but  with  a  line  or 
two  in  the  forehead. 

"Don't  look  so  scared.    Why  should  I?" 

Dr.  McGregor  looked  relieved. 

"  It's  all  right,  then.  You  were  the  only 
man  1  could  think  of,  and  I  was  half  afraid. 
Look  here,  Scott,  will  you  do  a  kind  action  ? 
I — I  want  vou  to  marrv  a  patient  of  mine." 

"What?" 

The  elder  doctor  bent  forward. 

"  Don't  shout,"  he  said.   "  She  is  dying." 

"  But — but  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  " 
cried  Scott.  He  had  started  up  from  his 
lazy  attitude  and  was  staring  at  his  friend  in 
utter  astonishment. 

"  It's  a  sad  story,"  said  Dr.  McGregor, 
and  his  kindly  eyes  darkened  ;  they  were 
haunted  by  a  white,  wild,  wistful  face.  "  I 
have  known  her  five  years — almost  ever 
since  you  chucked  up  your  chances  and  went 
abroad  ;  and  now  there  has  been  an  accident, 
she  can't  live,  and  she  wants  to  leave  her 
money  to  some  man  she  cares  for.  But  it 
seems  by  some  extraordinary  provision  she 
cannot  will  it  away  as  a  spinster.  And,  Scott, 
if  you'd  seen  the  poor  thing  and  heard  her 
-  a  man  could  not  stand  out  against  such  a 
piteous  appeal.    I  said  I'd  help  her." 

"  But— "stammered  Scott,  half  bewildered, 
half  understanding  ;  "  it's^it's  a  queer  thing 
to  spring  on  a  fdb^p^l^y  ^OOglC 
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"  I  know  that ;  and  it's  just  to  save  gossip 
and  chattering  that  I  pifcclied  on  jou,  Slie 
is  willing  to  give  a  thousand  ponnds  to  any 
stranger  who  will  agree.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  lend  the  poor  soul  your  name  for  an 
hour  or  two.  It  is  unprofessional,  if  you 
like  but  r  tell  yon,  Scott,  her  heart  is 
breaking  !  " 

Tliere  was  a  brief  silence  and  the  men 
looked  at  each  other. 

"  I  will  do  it,"  said  the  younger  man  at 
list ;  "  but  you  must  make  it  plain  that 
there  is  to  he  no  offer  of — of  reward  or 
advantage  of  any  kind." 

"AJl  right,"  said  McGregor  heartily.  *'I 
knew  I  could  depend  on  you." 

Scott  was  staring  thoughtfully  into  the 


had  crossed  the  threshold  he  saw  the  eager 
eyes  of  his  patient  gassing  at  him,  waiting  for 
an  answer. 

The  lawyer  had  heen,  and  the  will  was 
written  ;  there  was  nothing  now  but  to  sign 
it ;  and  Miss  Smith  was  -clinging  with  a 
desperate  strength  to  the  life  that  must  last 
a  little  longer.  As  the  doctor  approached 
she  smiled,  or  made  an  attempt  at  it — her 
face  was  all  wistful  with  inquiry. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said  gruffly.  Then  he 
sent  the  nurse  to  the  further  end  of  the 
room. 

"  I  have  the  licence,"  he  said  ;  "  the  vicar 
is  away,  bat  I  have  brought  a  curate." 

"  And  ? "  she  asked. 

-and  my  assistant  will  take  the — the 


part." 

He  saw  a  faint  sad  colour  rise  in  her 
cheek,  and  tiien  she  looked  up  bravely. 

"  I  can't  thank  you,"  she  said  ;  "  God 
bless  yon  ■  " 

And  then  he  left  her  to  summon  Scott. 

He  was  downstairs,  wait- 
ing rather  nervously  to  be 
sent  for,  his  black  head 
brushed  desperately  smooth, 


"'Wliat  name  am  I  to  sign?'  she  asked." 


fire :  his  face  was  as  like  a  boy's  as  ever, 
hut  it  was  a  troubled  boy.  The  sadness  of 
the  thing  had  moved  him — that  and  its 
strangeness. 

"  What  is  her  name  ? "  he  asked  me- 
dian ioally. 

"  Smitli." 

"  Smith  ?  a  common  name— — ■" 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  does  it  matter  ?  yon 

are  not  going  to  take  it,"  cried  McGregor 

impatiently.    His  assistant  was  still  staring 

into  the  dim  red  summer  fire. 
"  It's  not  that,"  he  said,  with  a  strange 

little  laugh.  ■ 

III. 

Dr.  McGregor  came  into  the  darkened 
room  slowly,  softly  ;  and  yet  as  soon  as  he 


and  a  kind  of  amused  unhappine^  in  his 
face. 

"  I  don't  half  hke  it,"  he  said,  as  McGregor 
dragged  him  up  the  stiiir.  At  the  threshold 
of  tbc  sick  chamber  Scott  ]);vnsed,  with  his 
hand  gripping  Mdircgor's  arm-  

Inside  the  room  had  been  darkened  and 
the  light  hardly  struggled  in  ;  the  quaint, 
rich  furniture  was  all  in  shadow,  hut  a  little 
wandering  ray  of  light  lit  the  wistful  face 
on  the  pillow.  At  the  grip  on  his  arm 
Dr.  McGregor  turned  his  head  and  saw — 
Scott. 

As  quick  as  hghtning  he  shut  the  door  and 
they  both  stood  outside  it.  What  ailed  Scott  ? 
He  was  gazing  at  that  shut  door  with  a 
dumb  look  of  horror,  an(l-^hen  he  staggered 
backwards  and  h^^  j^^^@©im^ds. 
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"  Whafc  ia  it,  my  boy  ?  Whafc  is  it  ? " 
asked  McGregor. 

Scott  lift^  his  face  and  his  eyes  were 
haggard  :  they  were  not  young  any  longer — 
they  would  never  be  young  again. 

"  McGregor — "  lie  said,  "  I  knew  her." 

Dr.  McGregor  stood  looking  at  liini, 
astounded.  Tliere  was  no  mistaking  tlie 
meaning  of  tlic  younger  man's  choking 
words.  lie  had  brought  him  there  as  a 
stranger,  ;vs— uh,  the  tragedy  was  iu  that. 

"  And  she  ? "  he  said  at  last,  with  a  curious 
intonation  that  showed  he  was  understanding. 
His  assistant  answered  with  a  reckless  laugh, 
bitter  and  like  a  sob. 

"  She  did  not  care  for  mc.  I  know  that. 
I  thought  I'd  got  over  it  long  ago.  But — 
to  iind  her  again  like  this -  -Jessie — -Jessie  !  " 

He  was  silent  a  little  while  and  tlien  ite 
looked  up  strange!;  .  "  I'm  mad,"  he  said  ; 
"  or — did  you  say  that  the  only  girl  1  have 
loved  lies  in  there — dying,  and  that  I  was  to 
go  through  a  marriage  with  her  that  she 
m^ht — that  she  might — ^for  the  sake  of 
another  man  ?  " 

McGregor  looked  at  him  compassionately, 
but  already  remembering  his  patient— the 
woman  who  was  dying  behind  that  door,  the 
woman  with  the  sorrowful,  haunting  eyes. 

"  Scoti,"  lie  said,  "  it  was  for  her  sake  I 
asked  you." 

He  turned  awiiy  that  he  might  not  watch 
the  struggle,  but  almost  imm^iately  he  felt 
a  hand  oil  his  shoulder. 

"  Ton  go  in  first  ■"  said  Scott ;  his  voice 

was  hoarse  and  strai^e.  "  I'm  not  a  coward, 
but — you  go  first.' 

»  •  «  •  • 

The  clergyman  had  opened  his  book  at  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick  ;  he  turned  over  the 
pages  rapidly  to  find  the  Marriage  Service. 
He  Wfus  only  to  read  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  law.  The  lawyer  and 
the  nurse  were  standing  a  little  distant,  as 
witnesses,  and  there  was  a  hush  in  the 
darkened  room. 

"  I  have  brought  our  friend,"  said  Dr. 
McGregor  hurri^ly,  bending  towards  his 
patient.  A  faint  colour  troubled  her  cheeks  ; 
she  saw  a  tall,  strange  figure  approaching  her 
in  the  shadow  and  tried  to  shake  hands  with 
him. 


"  It  is  very  good  of  you,"  she  said  piteously. 
"  Thank  you,  doctor." 

Scott  had  kept  his  face  turned  away,  and 
she  hardly  looked  up  as  she  tried  to  thank 
him.  He  fell  on  his  knees  by  the  bed,  and 
his  hand  was  put  into  hers. 

It  was  ended.  They  were  husband  and 
wife— until  death  should  part  them  ;  and 
was  not  death  hurrying  ?  She  was  lying  with 
her  face  among  the  pillows,  lier  body  a  little 
white  ndge  along  the  bed  ;  and  she  had  not 
glanced  at  the  man  whose  hand  was  holding 
hers  very  lightly— as  strangers'  hands  might 
for  a  little  while  clasp  and  part.  With  a 
slight  effort  she  withdrew  it  and  he  buried 
his  face  iu  the  white  counterpane.  There 
was  a  rustle  oi"  paper  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room  ;  the  lawyer  was  preparing  the  will  that 
she  had  to  sign.  He  brought  it  over  and 
spread  it  out,  sheets  of  blue  paper  fiuttering 
on  the  bed.  The  nurse  moved  quietly  up 
and  placed  an  arm  behind  her,  putting  the 
pen  into  her  fingers. 

"  What  name  am  I  to  sign  ?  "  she  asked. 
It  was  then  that  the  realisation  of  what  had 
happened  came  to  her  ;  her  face  was  young 
and  wistful  with  its  fatal  red  touch  of  colour, 
her  lip  was  like  a  girl's  in  its  sudden  twist  of 
pain. 

"  Wiiitt  if;  my  name  ?  "  she  repeated,  with  a 
strange  attempt  at  a  laugh. 
"  Scott." 

She  started,  as  if  the  name  were  familiar, 
while  her  fingers  travelled  mechanically 
across  the  paper  ;  and  as  it  was  taken  away 
she  saw  the  black  head  half  hidden  in  the 
counterpane. 

Her  breath  seemed  to  stop  ;  her  eyes  grew 
suddenly  large  and  dark  and  eager,  as  if 
gazing  at  a  thing  too  wonderful  for  this 
world.  The  laugh  came  then  with  her  breath 
and  the  sob  behind  it. 

"  I  said  I'd  never  marry  anybody  but  you 
— Jack  " 

Her  voice  shook  and  faltered  ;  the  man's 
arms  that  were  flung  round  her  alone  held 
her  back  to  Kfe. 

•  •  »  »  « 

It  was  a  strange  thing,  and  a  mystery  to 
the  doctors  ;  but  Mrs.  Jack  Scott  did  not  die, 
after  all. 
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THE  most  important  position  in  the 
world  of  letters  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  held  by  the  editor  of  the  Times. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  august  individual — 
there  may  be  more  than  one,  though  it  is 
hardly  believable — wlio  writes  the  copper- 
plate headings  for  the  rising  generation's 
copybooks  is  a  ])crson  of  far  greater  con- 
sequence and  influence.  We  have  never  met 
a  copy!)ook  editor  in  the  flcsli,  and  would 
mucli  prefer  not  to  :  for  how  could  we,  whose 
caligraphj  is  of  the  vilest,  venture  so  much 
as  to  touch  a  hand  capable  of  work  so 
immaealate  ?  The  unholy  contact  would  be 
oar  undoing — or  his.  But  wonderful  and 
admirable  as  our  exemplar  undoubtedly  is, 
he  owes  his  unique  influence  less  to  the 
manner  of  his  writing  than  the  matter. 
We  merely  admire  his  craftsmanship  :  we 
imbibe  his  sentiments.  It  may  be  that  the 
weighty  apothegms  he  sets  so  faultlessly 
before  us  are  fllched  from  other  people,  but 
his  is  all  the  glory  and  the  responsibility  of 
selection,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
were  he  even  once  to  falter  in  his  sacred 
trust,  and  to  write  "  Honesty  is  not  the  best 
policy,"  the  morals  of  the  nation  would  he 
undermined  and  a  catastrophe  would  be  cer- 
tain. The  head  of  the  boy  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  wooden,  but  the  comparison  is 
both  libellous  and  unjust.  Kather  is  it  to 
be  likened  to  those  jelly-like  compounds 
upon  which,  if  a  letter  written  with  a 
peculiar  ink  Im;  pressed,  you  may,  by  dex- 
terous manipulation,  obtain  as  many  copies 
as  you  please.    Set  forth  in  neat  script  or 
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gorgeous  capitals  that  *'  The  early  bird 
catches  the  first  worm,"  and  that  unexcep- 
tionable observation  will,  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  copying,  so  soak  into  a  boy's  mind 
as  to  become  a  part  of  his  being.  Whether 
he  will  get  up  any  earlier  in  consequence  is 
another  matter,  but  ho  will,  at  lejtst,  have 
the  light  of  ti-uth  within. 

But  of  all  the  copybook  headings  there  is 
none  to  approach  in  popularity  that  time- 
honoured  statement,  "  The  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword."  How  the  copper-plate 
gentleman  loves  it !  Keen-eyed  critics  may 
perchance  discover  a  flaw  once  in  a  way  in 
other  headings,  but  in  this,  never.  Every  t 
is  crossed,  every  i  dotted,  every  curve  and 
flourish  lovingly  elaborated.  The  sentiment 
magnifies  the  writer's  office  for  one  thing,  it 
just  fills  up  the  line  for  another,  and  it  is 
sanctioned  by  hoary,  immemorial  usage. 
But  what  is  its  effect  ?  Instead  of  the 
healthy,  honourable  ambition  to  become 
Nelsons  and  Kitcheners,  some  boys  con- 
ceive the  unnatural  and  depraved  desire  to 
become  journalists ! 

It  is  well  known  that  "scribblers'  itch," 
once  contracted,  is  like  hay-fever,  and  will 
have  its  course.  The  only  palHative  is  the 
establishment  of  a  school  magazine.  In  the 
great  public  schools  these  productions  are, 
as  a  rule,  subject  to  the  censorship  of  a 
master,  with,  the  result  that  they  are  as 
faultless  as  the  London  Gazette— tmA  as  dull. 
The  mngaziiie  which  is  written  by  boys  for 
boys,  is,  as  we  hope  to^^ow,  am  entirely 
different  thing,  itka6,bjeiitelSM^^^Btrac- 
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tive,  and  full  of  interest  from  cover  to  cover. 
As  the  circulation  is  mostly  what  is  known 
in  advertising  circles  as  a  "  class "  one,  the 
scarcity  of  snbscriliers  being  atoned  for  by 
their  quahty,  these  productions  do  not  often 
find  their  way  into  the  outer  world,  and  we 
need  offer  no  apology  for  reproducing  a  few 
choice  items  that  have  reicently  come  under 
our  notice. 

A  word  first  as  to  the  modus  operandi. 
The  youth  with  the  moat  fertile  imagination 
gets  himself  elected  editor.  It  is  his  pleasure 
as  well  as  his  duty  to  go  carefuUy  through 
the  articles  sent  in  by  other  boys,  and  to 
return  such  as  are  deemed  unsuitable  for 
publication.  Juvenile  editors  who  know 
somctliiug  of  the 
wicked  ways  of  the 
literary  world  make 
a  point  of  enclosing 
with  rejected  con- 
tributions a  slip 
setting  forth  in  the 
most  approved  style 
their  sense  of  the 
honour,  and  ex- 
tremely regretting, 
etc.,  etc.  Thus 
early  in  life  com- 
mences for  many  a 
budding  author 
that  woeful  "return 
of  the  rejected," 
which  has  been  the 
bane  of  so  many 
promising  careers. 
Not  more  than  six 
subjects  can  as  a 
rule  be  included  in 
a  single  number, 
and  when  these 
have  been  selected 
the  magazine  "goes 

to  press."  The  "press"  is  generally  a 
"  hektograph,"  or  similar  manifolding  appa- 
ratus, and  the  editor,  as  often  as  not,  tucks 
up  his  sleeves  and  does  his  own  printhig. 
A  plain  halfpenny  exercise  book  provides  at 
once  cover  and  paper,  and  obviates  the 
necessity  for  binding.  No  ^tablished  scale 
of  remuneration  exists,  but  contributors  have 
the  privilege  of  paying  for  their  own  copies. 
The  editor  likewise  works  for  glory,  and  is 
generally  out  of  pocket  as  well.  Advertiae- 
menta  are  sometimes  obtained,  and  the  half- 
crown  or  five  shillings  wrung  from  an 
mdulgent  pill  or  soap  maker  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  exchequer.  Jn  the  better 
class  schools,  where  the  pockets  of  parents 


are  of  ample  capacity,  recourse  is  sometimes 
had  to  real  printing,  and  as  much  as  a 
shilling  is  cliargcd  for  the  journal.  Roys 
who  ha\"e  contributed  arii(;le.s  are  the  host 
customers,  as  they  calculate  astutely  that 
Aiiut  Susan  or  Cousin  Jane  is  certain  on 
beholding  so  astounding  an  evidence  of 
precocity  to  send  a  gusliing  letter  of  con- 
gratulation, and,  what  is  of  far  more  ^ 
importance,  a  substantial  tip.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  come  across  articles  which 
have  manifestly  been  "written  up"  with 
this  end  in  view.  Of  such  a  kind  is  the 
essay  on  "The  Inconvenience  of  £200  a 
Year,"  whicli  affects  to  describe  bow  much 
happier  one  Mr.  Jjistless  would  have  been 


PKBHiaTORIO  WKIXINGTON.— NOT  BY  MR.  B.  T.  RKBD. 

An  iiiMstration  from  the  "  Wdlington  Tear  Book." 


had  he  not  inherited  an  annuity  of  this 
amoaut,  and  eonchidcs  witli  the  following 
magniloquent  advertisement :  —  "  If  any 
person  burdened  in  this  manner  lias  been 
convinced  by  our  reasoning,  and  would  like 
to  be  reheved  of  his  burden,  we  do  hereby 
proclaim  ourselves  willing  to  comply  with  his 
wish,  and  in  the  spirit  of  true  friendship  to 
take  the  same  upon  ourselves.  N.B.~ 
Office  open  for  communications  from  10  to  4. 
Smaller  mnoim/s  rpcftive'L'''' 

It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  say  that  all 
the  quotations  and  facsimiles  here  given  are 
genuine,  and  1  am  hopeful  that  the  Editor 
of  the  WiNDSOB  may  be  induced  to  show 
the  originals  to  callers,  pTavidel  i^T&  are 
Hosted  by 
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not  more  fchan  500  a  day.  He  really  hasn't 
time. for  more. 

We  show  in  facsimile  the  way  the  senior 
editor  of  the  Horsmondm  School  Budget 


V-  •)*,  3*^  y-  >(» 


What  would  not  newspaper  editors  give  to 
be  able  to  "rejoice  inuclily "  in  the  same 
way  I    But  the  law  of  libel  is  apparently 
inoperative  gainst  infanta,  else  siu'ely  the 
sTibject  of  the  following 
"  par  "  would  be  moved  to 
invoke  it : — 


n 


X 


"not  likely  1" 

alludes  to  the  offer  of  an  appointment  on 
the  staff  of  a  well-known  morning  paper. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  this  enterprising 
young  journalist  was  successful  in  obtaining 
a  two-page  article  from  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
at  the  modest  rate  of  threepence  per  page. 
A  "  Kipling  number  "  now  fetches  Ws.  M. 

How  very  sweet  the  "  sweets  of  absolute 
power  "  must  be  may  be  judged  from  the 
editor's  candid  note  on  the  next  p^e. 


If  by  any  chance  this 
should  meet  the  eye  of 
Samuel  Jones,  Kaiiiiire,  let 
him  he  informed  that  to  smile 
out  of  the  corner  of  hia  eye 
when  his  governess  sentences 
him  to  solitary  confinement 
in  the  bathroom  is  one  of  the 
blackest  of  sins.  We  are 
sorrj'  to  see  him  start  bo 
early  on  his  career  of  crime. 

The  unfortunate  Samuel 
Jones,  Esq.,  comes  in  for 
further  notice  in  a  later 
issue,  the  aid  of  the  artist 
being  also  called  in.  The 
occasion  was  a  great  straw- 
berry feast,  which  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  was  a 
"  huge  success  from  both 
a  social  and  a  festive  point 
of  view."  The  editor 
calculates  that  he  said 
"  How  do  you  do  ?  Nice 
afternoon,  isn't  it  ? "  to 
over  a  hundred  guests. 
Two  of  the  guests  are 
depicted,  as  well  as  the 
aforesaid  Jones. 

Leshe  Ifoakes  would  also 
seem  to  have  some  ground 
for  complaint.  He  is  thus 
tenderly  alluded  to  : — 


The  youn^st  boy  in  the 
school  is  Leslie  Noakes.  We 
were  fully  aware  of  it.  but  he 
has  written  to  inform  us  of 
the  fact  and  has  aulimitted  a 
list  of  six  older  boys  "off 
whom,"  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pressive Luiguiige,  "  I  think 
I  can  knock  spots."  Mr. 
Sindail  caught  him  trying  to 
'' ivnock  spots  oit "  one  of 
them  a  few  days  later,  and 
after  hearing  the  mass  of 
contradictory  evidence  on  hoth  sides,  bound  over 
the  combatants  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  advertisements,  like  the  magazine, 
have  evidently  been  skilfully  "edited." 
Samuel  Jones,  Esq.,  it  will  be  observed  from 
the  8pe<;imen  on  page  326,  is  in  for  it  ^ain. 

We  fear  too  much  space  has  already  been 
given  to  one  journal,  but  it  would  be 
ungracious  to  leave  the,  subject  without 
reproducing  the  pf^l^i^  vf^^^^v^  which 
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they  are  themselves  good  enough  to  provide. 
The  scene  is  still  the  strawberry  feast. 
Another  youthful  journal,  which  circulates 


AH  EDITOR  8  PHILOSOPHY. 


in  a  school  in  the  north  of  London,  is  pro- 
bably not  known  to  many  of  our  readers. 
That  this  is  not  due  to  lack  of  enterprise 
and  bnsine^  management  on  the  part  of  its 


conductors  will  be  apparent  from  the 
following  : — 

NOTICE  !  !  ! 
Wanted  ab  once,  several  aiicnts  lor  all  jjaris  of 
the  country.    AH  agunts  selling  six  copiea  will 
receive  1  for  themselvea ;  agents  can  be  male 
or  female. 

Order  early  for  next  niiniber,  as  onh'  sixty 
copies  will  be  printed,  whicli  will  be  ready 
December  25. 

Who  would  not,  whether  male  or  female, 
gladly  sell  six  copies  to  receive  "  1  for 
themselves,"  when  it  is  mentioned  that  with 
the  number  is  ^iveu  gratis  "a  splendid 
painted  picture  of  a  very  common  English 
butterfly"  ?  "  Our  con triliii tors  mnstnot  be 
disappointed,"  suys  tlio  editor,  "if  it 
(the  magazine,  presumably,  not  the 


warranted  original,  but  we  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  receive  any  contributions,  which  if 
thought  good  enough  will  be  inserted  in  due 
course." 

An  attempt  is  made  to 
reproduce  in  facsimile  a 
page  containing  a  "  painted 
picture,"  possibly  the  miss- 
ing Khalifa,  but  the  facili- 
ties at  our  disposid  are,  alas, 
not  equal  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  editor  of  the  paper. 
We  can  but  print  in  black, 
and  justice  is  not  done  to 
the  originals,  if  that  term 
can  be  appUed  to  impressions  obviously 
obtained  from  coloured  "  transfers." 


Impecunious  journalists  may  be  recom- 
mended to  turn  their  attention  to  the  same 
publication.  The  editor  gives  notice  of  a 
great  prize  competition. 

The  prize  to  be  \d.  The  person  who  sends 
«8  in  the  best  story  for  his  or  her  age  will  be 

awarded  the  prize.  The  authors  must  nfit  show 
their  storys  tn  anyone  and  miift  not  titnimuni- 
cate  with  the  jud.!,'es.  You  must  not  write  your 
name  on  yonr  tale,  but  put  the  nnmber  of  your 
coupon  in  the  top  right  hand  comer  of  your  tale. 


butterfly)  only  lasts  for  the  winter  {Q^^^ZjE^^d^  f*UL  boCUS. 
months.     The  storyettes  are  not  aU  "^"^  wwi^^    -w  ^ 

^  Hosted  by  LjOOgle 
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AN  ADVKKTISEMKNT. 

The  value  of  the  magazine  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that — 

Any  psrson  who  is  killed  in  a  railway  accident 
and  who  has  a  copy  of  this  magazine  on 
him  at  the  time  for  that  month  wiil  have  his 
next  of  kin  sent  Id.  Insurance,  or  in  the  case 
of  eerious  disablement,  the  splendid  Bum  of 
Buy  your  Number  and  yon  will  be  insured  for 
a  month. 

In  the  issue  containing  this  generous 
announcement  is  a  full-page  plate  repre- 
senting his  Majesty  Lohendula  (why  so  spelt 
we  do  not  know),  the  late  King  of  Mata- 


beleland,  "  which  was  taken  from  life." 
The  other  sketch  is  self-explanatory. 

It  is  not  surprising,  considering  its  fine 
literary  i\ avonr  an(i  artistic  excellence, 
that  this  venture  has  met  with  sufficient 
public  support  to  enable  the  conductors  to 
purchase  some  real  type  and  a  real  press. 
The  art  of  "comping,"  however,  is  not 
learnt  in  a  day,  and  the  editor,  while 


A.  COLODBED  "  SUFPLBHKHT.' 


HoRSMWMjiEM  Tragedy  -Thc 

Th\umph    of  Tovjstw.. 

giving  specimens  of  his  skill,  is  forced  to 
confess 

Thero  is  not  time  to  get  the 
iiiiigazine  done  in  a  month,  so  in 
future  it  will  come  out  every  two 
months.  Tho  next  number  will 
come  out  on  the  25  March. 
If  I  can  get  Bome  light  blue  paper 
I  will  hare  the  nest  nnmber 
covers  that  colour  like 
Our  Playtime  and  Hobbya 
used  to  be  as  I  dare  say  Bome  of 
you  remember.  We  sold  4.t  of  the 
December  numbers  which  was  a 
grea^  inercare. 

The  End 

P.  8.  I  can  work  faster  now  so 
next  number  will  come  out  on  the 
2o  February 

The  P.S.  is  often  the  best  part  of  a 
letter,  and  we  welcome  its  appearance  here, 

as  evidencing  both  the  editor's  increased 
proficiency  and  his  anxiety  not  to  disappoint 
his  thffsting  ffl^ffg^  Google 
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It  may  not  be  good  policy  to  make  two 
entirely  contradictory  statements  on  one  and 
tbe  same  page,  but,  after  all,  the  fault  is 
common  enough,  in  journalism. 

We  are  sorry  to  note,  however,  that  success 
has  brought  "  Hooleyism  "  in  its  train,  and 
the  concern  is  now  to  be  turned  into  a 
limited  Liability  company.  The  statement 
that  a  second  new  press  is  required,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  suspicious.  The  prospectus 
gives  no  particulars  as  to  past  profits,  and 
one  looks  iu  vain  for  tbe  uatnes  of  titled 
directora  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  big  rush 
for  the  shares,  as,  in  answer  to  our  request 
for  sixpennyworth,  a  form  has  been  sent 
stating  that  '*  applications  will  be  dealt  with 
in  order  of  priority." 

EDITOKS  NOTKS. 

Dear  Friends 

'J'bis  is  (lur  Xmas.  Number,  and  it  is 
a  gruat  udviinco  upon  any  previous  one.Sixty 
copies  l[;l^■c^  been  [irinteiJ  and  fourty  four  are 
already  ordered  which  is  tliree  times  as  many 
as  last  time.    The  printing  is  not  very  good 
but  I  hope  next  month  it  will  be  much  better  as 
it  is  going  to  be  formed  into  a  Limited 
Company  so  that  funds  can  be  got  to  buy  anew 
presB  ;THIR'rY  shares  will  be  issued  at 
sixpence  each 

Applications  for  shares  received  now. 

The  illustration  reproduced  on  tbe  opposite 
page  from  the  Horsmondm  School  Bwiget  is 
obviously  of  local  interest.    We  do  not 


know  exactly  which  part  of  tbe  picture  is 
tragedy,  and  which  triumph,  but  the  humour 
of  it  is  irresistible.  Whether  Towser,  who- 
ever be  may 
be,  thinks 
so  is  another 
matter. 

But,  after 
all,  the  su- 
preme test 
of  merit  in 
a  modern 
magazine  is 
the  quality 
of  its  fiction. 
To  say  that 
boys  are 
exc  client 
story-tellers 
exposes  us 
to  tbe  risk 
of  being 
misunder- 
stood. Iu  the  l^s  honourable  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  hope- 
le^ly  eclipsed  by  girls.  George  Washington, 
for  instance,  simply  mnldri't  tell  a  lie,  though 
he  did  bis  best.  We  repeat,  verbatim,  a 
thrilling  story  entitled,  "  Tossed  by  a  Bull," 
by  way  of  showing  what  a  third  standard 
boy  can  turn  out  when  provoked. 

There  was  a  bu!3-fight  in  the  Colosseum.  The 
Koman  citiKen:^  and  the  C»sar  in  his  purple 
robe  were  there.  Tlie  gladiators  were  there  also, 
among  thciu  a  young  niiiii,  on  liirn  the  gaze  of 
the  populace  was  fixed.  Tlie  bulls  entered  and 
gazed  around.  Then  one  of  the  largest  bulls 
singled  out  the  youth,  and  rushed  at  him, 
daunting  bis  scarlet  cloak  in  the  bnU's  face,  as 
it  rusb((d  blindly  on  he  plunged  his  short  sword 
into  its  heart.  As  be  did  so  another  bull  charged 
him  from  behind  and  tossed  him,  and  he  fell 
bruised  and  bleeding  at  the  feet  of  the  Cxsar. 
The  latter  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  his  palace, 
and  he  was  carefully  tended  there.  When  he 
had  recovere<l  he  explained  to  the  emperor  that 
his  father  a  patrician  had  been  exiled  by  the 
Emperor's  predecessor.  The  Emperor  knew 
that  he  had  been  exiled  unjustly,  and  he  not 
only  annulled  the  decree  of  banishment  but 
restored  his  estates  which  had  been  forfeited. 

There  is  an  absence  of  motif  in  this  story 
wliick  somewhat  detracts  from  its  value  as  a 
work  of  art,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  thrilling  narrative  which  follows  : — 

OUM    SHORT   STORY.  (Orifftnal.) 

THAT  BUROLAR. 

Constable  T>ouble  X  43  had  never  been  able 
to  capture  a  real  live  burglar,  those  kind  of 
gentlemen  never  having  come  in  his  way.  He 
wanted  to  catch  one  very  much,  aa  it  might  go 
towards  his  being  promoted.  It  was  a  dark 
eveninff  in  December  and  DoHbte  X  43  vm  on 
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night  dutj-,  when  lie  saw  a  man  remarkably 
like  a  housebreaker  about  to  enter  a  hfiuse  by 
the  window,  Without  thinkinjj,  our  friend 
went  up  behind  the  burgbir  and  ^n\ii  biin  such 
a  blow  on  the  lipii'l  tlifti  it  sturiufd  him.  He 
tlie.i  called  for  help  and  the  burg  lar  was  carried 
to  the  station.  Just  aa  he  was  being  taken 
before  the  inspector  his  wig  tell  off.  and  the 
inspector  said  "  Why  it'a  Detective  Knowles." 
And  80  it  was  the  (ie'ective  was  just  about  to 
catch  a  real  burglar,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
tbe  stupid  policeman.  Double  X  a  cat^s 
meat  man  now. 

The  tragic  climax  is  delij^htful.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  such  an  incident  actually 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  attempte 
at  train-wrecking  near  Wellingborough  last 
September,  two  detectives  struggling  for 
nearly  an  hour  to  arrest  each  other.  It  is 
only  fair  to  the  author  of  the  story  to  say 
that  his  magazine  was  in  circulation  long 
before  that  date.  Tiie  story  of  the  "  leathern 
ease,"  or  the  "  Barge  Boy's  Keward,"  is 
obviously  inspired  by  the  copybook  editor, 
but  is  good  reading,  none  the  less  : — 

OUH  ORIGINAL  STORY. 

THE  ISAHCE  liOY'S  RKWAKH. 

A  few  year's  :tgo  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
London  canals  might  have  heen  seen  a  boy 
about  14  years  of  a^^e  leading  a  horse  that  drew 
a  coal  biirge.  Tbe  poor  boy  was  an  orphan 
and  had  been  brought  up  t^  this  kind  of  life. 
As  he  went  draggiTig  through  the  mud  his  eye 
suddenly  caught  sight  of  a  leathern  case  partly 
covered  by  the  nmd.  lie  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket  and  thought  no  Tu<»r(;  about,  it  until  he 
was  going  to  heel  that  eveiiiog  whfn  he  ojiened 
the  case  and  found  it  eontained  a  number  of 
papei%  which  as  far  as  he  knew  were  worthless. 
However  being  a  sensible  lad  he  kept  them. 
A  few  months  after  ISen  heard  of  a  situation 
open  for  an  attendant  to  an  invalid  gentleman 
and  being  recommended  by  his  employer  got 
the  birth.  Ben'a  new  master's  name  was  Hardy 
NiehoU  and  he  treated  Ben  more  like  a  friend 
than  a  servant.  One  day  Ben  told  Hardy  about 
the  leathern  case  and  told  htiu  the  story  jibout 
it.  On  looking  at  the  papers  in  tbe  case,  Hardy 
fonnd  some  of  the  grsEitest  importance  to  him- 
self. These  proved  of  such  great  valne  that 
Ben  as  his  reward  was  put  at  a  good  school  and 
in  after  years  became  partner  with  Hardy  in  his 
famous  business  house. 

The  moral  of  tiiia  stmy  is  that  boys, 
especially  orphans,  slioiild  keep  all  they  find. 
But  luck  is  unequally  distributed  in  this 
world.  Many  a  time  have  we  dragged 
through  the  mud  on  the  banks  of  a  London 
canal,  and  often  boated  on  the  murky  and 
malodorous  waters  of  the  same,  but  beyond 
a  few  choice  additions  to  our  vocabulary, 
arising  out  of  altercations  with  the  bargemen, 
we  have  picked  up  nothing. 

AVhile  on  the  subject  of  ethics,  it  may  be 
aa  weU  to  introduce  a  prize  essay  recently 
contributed  to  the  excellent  school  jonmal 


published  at  the  Vicarage  Road,  Plnmstead, 
Board  School.  We  have  nothing  but 
admiration  for  the  journal,  the  school,  and 
the  headmaster,  at  whose  expense  the  paper 
is  published.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able Journals  in  London,  as  showing  what 
kindly  encouragement  and  sympathy  are 
capable  of  doii:^  with  unpromising  material. 
The  fathers  of  most  of  the  boys,  it  may 
be  explained,  are  employed  in  Woolwich 
Arsenal.  A  thick  border  has  been  placed 
round  this  model  composition,  and  we  advise 
aU  fathers  and  mothers  to  purchase  two 
copies  of  the  Win^dsor  for  February,  so 
that  this  item  may  bo  cut  out  and  framed. 
It  should  be  so  placed  that  a  boy's  eyra  will 
first  rest  on  it  when  he  awakes.  Yery 
fractious  or  selfish  youths  may  be  made  to 
copy  it  out  two  or  three  times  before  break- 
fast. They  wiU  prefer  helping  tlieir  mothers. 

Five  shillings  worth  of  books  were  recently 
offered  in  connection  with  the  journal  for 
the  best  answer  to  an  advertisement  offering 
a  situation  in  an  auctioneer's  office.  One 
boy  declared  himself  "  fit  for  anything "  ; 


HOW  A  BOY  MAY  BEST  HELP  HIS 
MOTHER  WITHOUT  STAYING 
AWAY  FROM  SCHOOL. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  day,  a  boy 
should  make  a  good  start  by  being  up  early 
and  lighting  fire.  Then,  while  tbe 
kettle  IB  boiling,  he  should  clean  his  own 
boots  and  those  of  his  yonnger  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  get  himself  ready  for 
school.  By  the  time  these  matters  are 
attended  to  the  kettle  would  be  boiling, 
and  he  could  make  tbe  tea,  or  coffee,  for 
breakfast.  He  could  also  cut  the  bread- 
and-butter.  After  breakfast  he  could  run 
short  errands,  perhaps  to  the  grocer,  or 
butcher,  and  ihen  get  off  to  sclmol  in  good 
time.  School  being  over,  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  hurry  home  to  see  if  bis  mother 
needed  anything  done-- such  as  taking  his 
father's  dinner,  or  he  might  assist  in  pre- 
paring the  dinner.  After  school,  in  the 
evening,  he  could  play  for  a  little  while 
and  then  run  home  and  help  in  getting  the 
tea  ready,  filter  tea,  if  mother  desired,  he 
could  take  his  younger  brotliers  for  a  walk, 
and,  at  tbfi  projier  time,  bring  lliein  home, 
and  help  in  getting  them  to  bed.  At  times 
his  mother  might  be  unwell,  and  then,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  morning  duties, 
he  could  take  her  a  cup  of  tea  before  she 
rises,  and  also  have  the  sole  charge  ol'  pre- 
paring the  morning  meal  and  getting  the 
children  ready  for  school.  Then,  on  wash- 
ing-days he  should  rise  a  little  earlier  and 
light  the  copper  fire.  In  the  evenings,  too, 
when  mother  is  sewing,  he  might  mate 
hor  duties  lighter  by  reialing  the  intideuts 
of  llii"-  day,  (ir  rcadint;'  to  licr. 
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anothCT  that  "  his  smartness  and  modest 
bearing  had  generally  commended  liim  to 
his  friends."  A  third  prided  himself  on 
being  "very good  at  counting  out  money," 
while  a  fourth  was  "smart  enough  anyhow." 
The  wages  required  varied  from  4s.  ^d.  a 
week  up  to  £36  a  year !  One  boy  wrote, 
"  You  are  wanting  au  office  boy,  so  I  wish  to 
office  myself."  Is  this  intended  for  a  joke  ? 
asks  the  editor.  Clearly  tiic  boy  meant  that 
the  berth  had  no  allurements  for  him,  and 
that  he  wished  to  efa'-e  himself,  wliich  he 
did,  very  effectually.  Asked  how  they  would 
spend  half-a-crown,  one  lad  said  he  would 
take  his  mother  for  a  tram  ride  to  Greenwich, 
have  a  good  "  blow  out "  at  the  coffee  tavern, 
and  spend 
the  remain- 

ing  penny  in  t^,:..-  -  - 

cherries.  -  ^  — ; 
Another 
wanted  "  a 
pair  of  leg- 
gin  g  s  to 
keep  my 
stock  inf^fs 
free  from 
mud  all  the 
way  down 
our  street." 
In  reply  to 
the  conun- 
drum, "Why 
is  a  member 
of  Parlia- 
ment like  a 
sliri  mp  ?  " 
(because  he 
has  M.P.  at 
the  end  of 
his  name), 
one  very 
smart  boy 
replies,  "  Because  when  he  gets  into  hot  water 
he  changes  his  cokmr ! "  That  young  man  will 
be  lieard  of  again :  he  has  already  mtistered 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  politics — and  of 
journalism. 

In  the  experience  of  Roger  Ascham,  "  the 
best  learned  and  the  best  men  when  they  be 
old  were  never  commonly  the  quickest  of  wit 
when  they  were  young."  Surely  things  have 
altered  since  old  Roger's  day  !  The  specr- 
mens  we  have  given,  and  the  many  more  we 
might  give,  if  space  permitted,  show  at  least 
that  there  is  plenty  of  talent  amongst  jour- 
nalists still  at  school,  and  it  will  be  strange 
if  some  of  them  do  not  achieve  distinction 
in  after  life.    We  have  no  hesitation  what- 


ever in  predicting  a  brilliant  career  for  the 
author  of  tlie  following ;  "  Miister  Pepys 
Uys  Diary  for  Jan'>'  21st  beyiuge  Hys  Ist 
daye  at  schoole.  Was  woke  this  momynge 
at  7  o'  clocke  or  thereabouts  by  greate 
ringynge  of  bell.  Did  get  up  and  dresse, 
puttynge  on  my  newe  plumme-colored 
breeches  with  ye  red  stripe— (\  ery  fine)  and 
my  blue  satyu  handkerchief  boughte  last 
Wcdnesdaye  was  .5  weekes.  Whilst  dressy nge 
did  liave  slipjiers  throwne  at  my  lieade  for 
nsyuge  another  Boy  hys  bason,  wliich  did 

thiiike  very  harde,  as  were  yc  sti]ipers  

After  this  toe  Evenynge  schoole  and  at  ^  past 
eighte  up  toe  bedde.  And,  Lord  !  toe  see 
how  much  of  my  pomatum  and  tooth  powder 


A  PREHISTORIC  BATIJI^TG  LAKK, 


AS  PICTUIIKD  IN  THE  "  WKLI.INGTOS  YEAlt  BOOK." 

had  disappeared  since  ye  niornyiige.  Was  tolde 
by  ye  biggest  boy  that  ye  cat  it  did  always  eat 
up  ye  newe  boys  their  thinges,  and  did  wonder 
at  ye  sagacity  of  brute  beastcs  in  general 
and  school  Oats  in  particular.  Had  bolsteres 
tiirown  at  my  head,  whereat  much  angered 
and  soe  to  slcepe  and  did  dream  of  home." 

The  two  clever  *'  prehistoric  "  sketches,  in 
the  manner  of  Mr,  E.  T.  lieed's  Punch 
triumphs,  which  accompany  this  article,  are 
reproduced  from  the  WfUiiif/fon  Year  Book, 
which,  needless  to  say,  is  a  publication  of  a 
vastly  superior  character  to  those  we  have 
been  describing.  It  is  edited  by  one  of  the 
masters,  with  assistance  in  the  way  of  photo- 
graphs, etc.,  from  past  and  present  boys. 
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By  L.  T.  Meade  and  Robebt  Eustace. 
Illustrated  by  Adolf  Thiedb. 

No.  III.— THE  RICE-PAPER  CHART. 


T  was  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1889,  that  I 
landed  at  Tilbury 
charged  with  an  cx- 
traordiuary  mission. 
Six  months  pre- 
viously I  had  been 
transferred  from 
the  Morning  Star 
to  her  Bister  ship 
the  N'orth  Star,  which  wag  then 
running  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  British  India  Fleet,  and  instead  of 
returning  home  from  Sydney  by  way  of 
Adelaide  and  Albany,  ^ve  went  north,  up  the 
Queensland  coast,  past  Xevv  Guinea,  through 
Torres  Straits  to  liatavia,  and  through  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  past  tlie  remains  of  the 
volcanic  island  Krakatoa. 

I  was  glad  of  the  change  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  new  ports  and  seeing  fresh 
places.  At  Thursday  Island,  our  first  place 
of  call,  I  went  ashore  and  made  my  way  to 
the  little  hotel  on  the  hill.  Here  amongst  a 
number  of  traders  at  the  bar  I  ran  across 
an  old  friend,  a  Dutch  skipper,  one  Hans 
Naiisheim.  I  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  we 
sat  down  and  entered  into  conversation. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  now  the  owner  of  a 
few  peai'ling  boats,  and  bad  done  fairly  well 
for  himself.  He  had  only  returned  to 
Thursday  Island  on  the  previous  day  from 
one  of  his  expeditions. 

"  I  am  glad  you  happened  to  call,  Mr. 
Conway,"  he  said,  "  for  I  have  something 
which  I  am  anxious  to  show  you.    You  can, 
I  dare  say,  give  nie  your  opinion  as  to  what 
I  shall  do  with  it."    As  he  spoke  he  opened 
a  leather  pouch  slung  at  bis  belt,  and  from 
one  of  the  pockets  drew  out  a  dirty  and 
crumpled  piece  of  Chinese  rice-paper,  which 
he  proceeded  carefully  to  unfold  and  smooth 
out  upon  the  table. 
I  looked  at  it  with  some  curiosity. 
«  What  is  it  ? "  I  asked. 
"  It  is  evidently  intended  to  be  some  sort 
of  chart,"  he  answered,  "  drawn  apparently 
from  niemoi^  of  sld.  island  in  the  Banda  Sea 


south  of  'New  Guinea.  Whoever  did  it  must 
have  had  some  rough  idea  of  the  island,  and 
with  that  memory  has  made  the  best  job  he 
could,  though  his  latitude  and  longitude  are 
all  wrong." 

"But  how  did  this  thing  come  into  your 
possession  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  That  is  the  curious  part.  It  was  found 
by  one  of  my  Kanakas  on  one  of  the  small, 
uninhabited  islands,  and  he  brought  it  to  me. 
He  discovered  it  on  the  dead  body  of  a 
Malay,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  waterproof  of 
European  manufacture." 

"  And  do  you  suppose  it  to  be  of  any 
importance  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  That  is  for  you  to  decide,"  was  his 
answer.  "  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  an 
Englishman,  and  there  is  just  t!ie  ghost  of  a 
possibility  that  it  meaim  more  than  meets  the 
eye.  You  see  this  small  hole  in  the  left 
corner  of  the  chart ;  it  has  evidently  been 
made  intentionally,  and  at  the  back  there  is 
some  writing  in  English.  Most  of  the  words 
have  faded  by  exposure,  but  certain  letters 
are  plain  enough.  They  liave  evidently 
been  written  with  a  pointed  stick  ismeared 
with  the  juice  of  the  papala  tree.  Here 
they  are,  ycm  can  read  them  for  yourself.  I 
don't  know  that  you  can  make  sense,  but  as 
far  as  they  go  they  are  plain  enough." 

I  bent  over  the  du'ty  and  almost  obliterated 
chai't,  and  made  out  quite  distinctly  on  its 
back  the  following  letters  : — 

HEOBALD 

NGTON" 

LONDON". 

These  letters  were  all  written  in  large 
capitals,  and  below  them  were  faint  marks 
of  a  sentence  which  was  now  quite  unin- 
telligible. 

"  I  have  been  puzzling  over  the  thing  for 
a  day  or  two,"  continued  my  Dutch  friend, 
"  and  I  do  believe  there  is  something  in  it. 
The  hole  is  probably  meant  to  mark  the 
island,  for  all  the  lines  seem  to  point  to  this 
one  spot.  As  doubtless  you  know,  Mr. 
Conway,  thousai^s^^p|j^i^g|(3g[^ttered 
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over  tlie  Banda  Sea.  The  chart  is  the  work 
of  ivii  EiighshiiiaT),  beyond  douht,  but  who  ho 
is  and  where  he  is  it  is  iilniost  impossible  to 
guess.  Except  the  one  word  London  nothing 
else  is  legible.    "What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  interesting,"  I  answered,  "  and  the 
name  which  is  partly  obliterated  doubtless 
stands  for  Theobald.  No  other  letter  but 
'  T '  would  fit  on  to  that '  H '  and  make  sense. 
It  is  just  possible,  Naiisheim,  tha::  with  the 
help  of  a  Jjondon  directory  the  unknown 
person  for  whom  this  chart  is  meant  may  he 
discovered.  If  you  would  care  to  trust  it  to 
me,  I  will  take  it  with  nie  and 
look  through  the  directory  when 
I  reach  London." 

"Very  well,"  ho  answered  after 
a  pause,  "  1  will  trust  you  to  do 
this  ;  but  remember,  Mr.  Conway, 
I  am  a  poor  man.  If  anything 
should  come  of  this  chart — I 
mean,  if  it  should  prove  of  value 
— you  will  not  forget  nie." 

"I  will  give  you  my  word  on 
that,"  I  replied,  "  and  will  promise 
to  let  you  know  at  once  if  I  find 
anything  out.  A  letter  addressed 
to  you  here,  care  of  the  post  office, 
will  be  pretty  certain  to  find  its 
billet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  I  call  here  pretty 
often,"  he  answered.  "  You  can 
take  the  chart,  Mr.  Oonway." 

I  carefully  folded  np  the  pre- 
cious paper  and  tlirust  it  into  my 
pocket.  A  moment  or  two  later  I 
left  the  old  skijiper,  and  going  on 
board  the  Nurtk  ^^inr  locked  the 
chart  in  my  strong-box. 

Our  voyage  was  without  advcu- 
ture  and  we  reached  Tilbury  in 
good  time.  On  the  very  day  of  my  arrrival 
m  London  I  called  at  the  General  Post 
Office,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  look  at  a 
directory,  and  begsm  my  scarc'h.  Beyond 
doubt  the  first  name  on  the  lialf-oblitcrated 
chai't  was  Theobald,  and  tlie  second  might 
refer  to  Islington,  Kensington,  Paddingtoi), 
Newingtou,or  KermiTigton.  My  first  task  was 
to  discover  liow  many  Theobalds  then!  were 
in  these  districts.  I  found  fourteen  in  all, 
three  of  whom  lived  in  Islington,  three  in 
Kensington,  four  in  Paddington,  two  iu 
Newington,  and  two  in  Kennington.  I 
noted  down  the  various  addresses  of  th^e 
people  and  determined  to  start  immediately 
on  my  round  of  investigation.  The  mystery 
of  the  chart  began  to  interest  me  much,  and 
as  I  had  nothing  special  to  do,  I  determined 


not  to  leave  a  stone  unturned  to  follow 
it  up. 

I  began  my  search  in  Kennington,  visit- 
ing all  the  ijeople  whose  addresses  I  had 
taken,  but  without  result.  I  then  visited 
Paddington,  Islington,  and  H'ewington,  and 
in  these  places  also  ray  search  was  fruitless. 
No  one  evinced  the  slightest  interest  in  my 
story  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  seemed  to  resent 
my  inquiries  and  look  upon  me  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suspicion  which  they  took  but 
little  pains  to  disguise,  and  nowhere  eonid  I 
tret,  a  (^hic  to  tlu;  identitv  of  i.lie  maker  of  the 


I  apologised  for  my  intrusion, 

chart.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
day  tliat  I  found  myself  iu  Kensington.  I 
had  only  three  addresses  left ;  one  of  these 
was  in  the  High  Street  and  belonged  to  a 
man  who  kept  a  tobacconist's  siio]).  I  catted 
on  him  lirst,  with  the  usual  result.  Tliere 
were  now  but  two  more,  one  in  tlie  direction 
of  llammersniith,  and  one  in  South  Ken- 
sington. After  a  brief  hesitation  I  decided 
to  give  the  more  aristocratic  address  the 
preference.  I  went  down  Wright's  Lane, 
therefore,  and  soon  found  myself  in  that 
quarter  of  dismal  squares  and  so-called  gardens 
which  constitute  the  mass  of  buildings  in 
this  pait  of  London.  The  address  which  I 
bad  in  view  I  will  call,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  story,  Rosemary  (lardeiis  ;  and  when  I 
reached  number  fifteen,  on  the  afternoon  of 
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that  day,  I  felt  a  sense  of  satisfaction  at  being 
so  near  the  end  of  my  quest.  If  the  two 
last  addresses  turned  out  fruitless  there  was 
nothing  further  to  be  done. 

As  I  mounted  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
large  house  in  Rosemary  Gardens  I  roughly 
estimated  the  rental  to  be  about  throe 
hundred  a  year.  The  name  of  the  owner  I 
saw  in  my  note-book  was  a  Mr.  Morris 
Theobald.  A  staid  butler  replied  to  my 
ring,  and  on  my  inquiring  for  his  master 
ushered  me  without  any  comment  into  a  well- 
fumished  library.  He  then  took  my  card 
and  left  me.  A  few  moments  later  the  door 
was  opened  and  an  elderly  man  with  a 
muscular  and  well  set-up  figure  entered 
the  room.  I  apologised  for  my  intrusion 
and  immediately  told  him  the  object  of  my 
visit. 

"  I  am  looking  for  someone  of  your  name," 
I  said,  "  in  order  to  throw  light  on  a 
mystery."  I  then  told  him  of  the  chart  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  help  me.  He  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  light  and  I 
found  it  impossible  to  scrutinise  liis  features. 
When  I  came  to  the  end  of  my  story  he  said 
in  a  quiet  tone — 

"  I)o  you  object  to  showing  me  the  piece 
of  paper  to  which  you  have  referred  ?  " 

I  immediately  took  the  chart  from  my 
pocket-book  and  lianded  it  to  him.  He 
scrutinised  it  closely  for  a  long  time  in  silence, 
then  returned  it  to  me. 

"  Pray  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Conway,"  he  said. 
"  What  you  have  told  me  extraordinary, 
and  may,  of  course,  be  only  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  much 
interested  in  this  matter.  At  what  date  did 
the  man  who  gave  you  this  scrap  of  paper 
say  that  lie  had  found  it  ?  " 

"  In  the  early  part  of  February,"  was  my 
reply. 

Mr.  Theobald  crossed  the  room,  opened  a 
large  bookcase  and  took  down  an  atlas. 

"And  how  long,"  he  continued,  "do  you 
suppose  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
dead  Malay  ? " 

"  Kot  long,"  I  answered,  *'  for,  from  his 
appearance,  the  Kanaka  who  found  the  chart 
judged  that  the  Malay  was  only  dead  a  few 
days." 

"  I  see  that  it  has  been  nuich  exposed  to 
the  weather,"  said  Mr.  Theoliald. 

"  It  has,"  I  answered,  "  although  it  was 
covered  by  a  piece  of  macintosh." 

"This  is  a  strange  thing  altogether,"  be 
murmured,  "  very  strange.  The  more  I 
think  of  it  the  less  " — he  hesitated — "  the 
less  I  like  it." 


"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? "  I  asked 
e^erly.  "  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  really 
come  to  the  end  of  my  search.  Can  yon 
really  throw  light  on  this  queer  affair  ?  " 

"  It  is  ])0ssible,"  he  said.  "  Sec  " — he  laid 
his  finger  on  the  map  as  he  spoke — "  this 
mark  on  the  chart  must  bo  somewhere  north 
of  the  two  little  islands  Teon  and  Nila." 

"  How  in  the  world  do  yon  know  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  It  is  only  due  to  yon,  Mr.  Conway,  that  I 
should  tell  you  more.  Remember,  there  may 
be  nothing  in  it,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  much.  God  only  knows.  It 
is  strange,  your  coming  here  and  singling  me 
out.  Sit  down  ;  tliese  are  the  facts." 
Mr.  Theobald  motioned  me  to  a  chair  and 
seated  himself  opposite.  His  face  had  grown 
white  and  all  the  urbanity  of  his  former 
manner  was  now  echpsed  by  an  overpowering 
anxiety. 

"  These  are  the  facts,"  he  repeated  eagerly, 
"  Last  year,  in  May,  a  young  friend  of  ours — 
poor  boy,  he  was  almost  a  son  to  me— Jack 
Raynor,  left  England  for  Australia.  We  are 
large  shipbrokers  in  the  City,  Mr.  Conway, 
and  Eaynor  was  a  clerk  in  my  firm.  He 
went  to  Australia  on  special  business  for  the 
firm.  Just  before  his  departure  my  daughter 
Sibyl,  my  only  child,  promised  to  become  his 
wife,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  wiien  he  I'eturned.  I  am 
a  rich  man,  and  meant  to  start  the  young 
pair  comfortably  in  life.  We  heard  from 
Raynor  from  time  to  time.  In  his  last  letter 
he  said  he  was  going  for  a  cruise  round 
the  islands  in  a  friend's  yacht.  And  the 
very  next  news  which  reached  us  was  from  this 
man,  Mr.  Be^emer,  saying  that  poor  Raynor 
was  dead — he  had  been  washed  overboard  in 
a  heavy  galo  and  drowned.  Immediately  on 
arriving  at  Townsville,  Bessemer  had  re- 
ported the  death  and  made  an  affidavit 
before  die  magistrate  there.  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  my  poor  child's  terrible  trouble 
— hideed,  we  were  both  fearfully  cut  up.  I 
do  not  think  Sibyl  will  ever  be  the  same 
again.  Raynor  was  a  particularly  fine  fellow 
— ^yoimg,  handsome,  jolly,  as  good  a  man  as 
ever  breathed." 

"  But  what  about  this  Mr.  Bessemer,  who 
took  him  for  the  trip  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  have  never  met  him,  but  he  is  a  great 
friend  of  my  jimior  partner,  Mr.  Oardew. 
Oardew  is  a  very  old  friend  of  my  fanuiy's. 
It  was  he  who  gave  Raynor  the  introduction 
to  Bessemer.  Poor  Cardew  was  terribly 
upset  at  the  sequel,  and  sro  can  scircely  get 
him  to  allude  tcH^@ciijiSbt«PQg4Qays  he 
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can  never  forgive  himself  for  being  the  one 

who  gave  the  fatal  introduction.  It  is  on 
Sibyl's  account  tliat  lie  is  so  downcast, 
for  he;  regards  my  httle  girl  almost  as  if 
he  ivere  her  second  father.  Rat  now, 
Mr.  Conway,  the  thing  that  lias  struck  me  is 
this.  Could  Rayuor  by  any  eliance  have 
kept  afloat  and  reached  one  of  the  islands, 
where  he  is  now  a  prisoner  unable  to  get 
away  ?  Can  lie  by  any  means  have  made 
this  chart,  marking  it  as  you  gee,  and 
then  got  the  Malay  to  try  and  take  it  to 
some  place  where  it  would  be  likely  to  be 
found  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the  Malays 
are  splendid  swiuinievs,  aiid  this  man  might 
have  been  able  to  rciieh  the  Inland,  whereas 
it  would  have  been  fatal  for  Kaynor  to 
attempt  it.  Tliis,  of  course,  I  know  is  all 
wild  conjecture  :  Imt  the  fact  is,  [  shall  never 
rest  now  till  I  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
matter." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  I  am  thankful  that 
I  called  to  see  you,"  was  my  answer. 

"  I  believe  it  was  Providence  who  sent  you 
here.  We  must  go  without  delayinto  thewhole 
thing.  Good  God  !  the  boy  may  be  alive, 
after  ail  ! Here  Mr.  Theobald  rose  from 
his  chair  and  began  to  pace  to  and  fro  with 
ill-suppressed  excitement. 

"  Dare  I  toll  Sibyl  of  this  ? "  he  con- 
tiiuied,  lowering  his  voice.  Then  he  turned  to 
iTic.  "  Fortunately,  Mr.  Conway,  my  friend 
Cardew  is  in  town ;  I  will  wire  to  him  at 
once  and  ask  him  to  come  here  to  meet  you. 
Are  you  disengaged  this  evening  ?  " 

"Quite,"  I  replied,  catching  some  of  his 
excitement  in  spite  of  myself. 

"  Then  be  here  at  eight-thirty,  and  I  will 
get  Cardew  to  meet  you,  and  we  will  go  care- 
fully into  the  matter.  It  must  be  tlirashed 
out  to  the  bitter  end." 

"When  I  arrived  at  Rosemary  Gardens  for 
the  second  time  that  day  1  was  shown  at 
once  iiito  the  drawing-room.  The  room 
was  brightly  lighted  and  looked  gay  witli 
flowers  and  many  harmonious  and  softly 
blending  colours.  The  moment  he  saw  me 
Mr.  Theobald  came  forward. 

"  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my  daughter," 
he  said  ;  "  C{)mc  this  way."  He  led  me  to  the 
other  end  of  the  rootn. 

"  Sibyl,"  he  said,  "  tliis  is  Mr.  Conway,  of 
whom  1  have  been  speaking." 

A  slender  and  graceful  young  girl  came 
forward.  She  was  dressed  in  something  soft 
and  white,  her  eyes  were  dark,  and  her 
whole  appearance  was  extremely  delicate  and 
ethereal.  Her  features  were  cut  almost  with 
the  clearness  of  a  cameo,  and  I  saw  at  a 


glance  that  if  health  and  happiness  were 
hers  she  would  he  very  beautiful.  As  she 
gLmoed  at  me  now  her  lips  trembled  and 
her  eyes  swam  in  tears. 

"  You  dou't  know  what  you  have  done  for 
me,"  she  said  'eagerly  ;  "you  have  given  me 
back  hope.  Father  says  you  know  some- 
thing about  Jack.  Come  and  let  us  talk 
things  over." 

She  led  me  to  a  small  sofa,  seated  her- 
self, and  invited  me  to  take  a  place  by  her 
side. 

"  Now  tell  me,  tell  me  everything,"  she 
cried. 

'*  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  have  very 


"  'The  "  N"  in  that  letter  is  a  fa<.'siitiile  of  the 
"N"  on  the  back  of  the  rhiirt.' " 


little  to  tell.  That  chart  may  or  may  not 
have  been  Raynor's  work." 

*'  Oh,  I  am  certain  it  is,"  she  answered. 
"  I  have  often  dreamt  that  he  was  alive,  and 
DOW  this  chart  proves  my  dreams  to  be  true. 
But  here  comes  Mr.  Cardew ;  you  must  be 
introduced  to  him."  Slie  stood  up  as  a 
squarely  built,  dark  man  of  about  five-and- 
thirty  years  of  age  approached  ua. 

"  I  have  been  telling  Mr.  Cardew  about 
your  splendid  news.  Mi'.  C'onway,"  she 
continued,  "and  be  is  almost  as  glad  as 
I  am." 

"  If  there  is  any  truth^in  the  iiews  which 
Hosted  by  Google 
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you  Imve  l)ronfrlit,  ^Ir.  ronway.  I  am  uiik^Ii 
pleasuil,*'  said  Cai'dew.  Hl'  Kpuke  in  a  ijTiitId, 
soiinjwliat  drawling'  vdice,  and  his  i'ye>;,  wiiicli 
were  iif  a  lij^lit  bi'dwn,  were  juirily  iiai'n.p\\ed 
as  he  watflied  nie.  Tlu'  next,  in^^tant  I  y;t\v 
him  glance  at  .Miss  Tlieolndd.  As  he  did  so 
a  curious  light  leaped  into  his  eyes, 
passing  the  nest  instant ;  \ya.t  the  moment  I 
saw  it  I  guessed  his  secret.  Had  no  one  else 
suspected  it  ?  Was  it  pcissihle  that  his  love, 
his  desperate  io^-e  for  Ihi'  lieiiiitifiil  ^'irl  by 
my  side,  liad  never  1)ei.'ii  siisi)w-ted  either  by 
her  f'atlier  or  lierself ': 

"Yes.  Mr.  Cnnwav,"  said  inir  }]i"isi, 


Avlio  l<cpt  better  coiitri>l  owv  his  einntions. 
He  stood  j)erfectly  erect,  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  his  thin  lips  ]>i'essed  together. 
To  an  ordinary  observer  he  was  a  i  ievei- 
lookiug  and  interesting  man,  with  nothing 
in  the  least  sinister  about  him  :  ne\ertlioless, 
that  flasli  in  his  eyes  when  he  glanced  at 
Sibyl  Theobald  had  betrayed  him  to  me.  I 
felt  sure  that  all  the  facts  of  Raynor's 
mysterious  death  were  not  known  to  either 
Hibyl  or  lier  father. 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  it, 
Cardew  ?  "  said  our  host,  when  I  hid  finished 
s])e:d{ing. 


"  'If  you  win  help  nie,  I  will  make  it  worth  "' 


now  also  appeared  on  the  scene,  "  I  have 
broken  through  my  resolve  and  told  my 
daughter,  and  also  my  good  friend  Oardew, 
all  tiiat  oeeurred  this  aftei'iioon.  Hie  fact 
is,  the  matter  is  too  si.-rions  to  attemjit  any 
reserve.  Perhaps  you  will  now  kindly  siiow 
Mr.  Oardew  the  chart,  and  let  us  hear  the 
whole  story  over  again  from  your  lips." 

I  removed  the  ciiart  from  my  pocket-book 
and  repeated  tlie  story  that  I  had  told 
Mr.  Theobald  earlier  in  the  day.  As  1  was 
speaking  I  observed  that  Cardew  glanced 
now  and  then  at  the  chart  as  if  he  would 
devour  it.  But  for  the  queer,  restless 
light  in  his  eyes,   I  never  saw  anyone 


He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  then  he 
slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  think  nothing  of  it,"  he  said,  and  he 
uttered  the  words  slowly  and  with  a  regretful 
accent.  "  Kemember,"  he  continued,  "  I 
have  got  Bcssemer's  letter,  in  whicli  he  says 
distinctly,  'Poor  Jack  Raynin-  was  \\'as]ied 
overboard  in  a  gale  of  wiiul  at  least  ten 
miles  from  any  land.'  Yon  must,  therefore, 
judge  for  yourselves  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  that  this  piece  of  paper  can  have 
anything  to  do  with  him." 

"  How  can  you  possibly  say  so,  Mr. 
Cardew  ?  "  cried  the  girl.  "  How  do  they 
know  that  they  w^^^|^^i@^^©f|ay  land, 
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with  all  those  islands  round  them  ?  Look  at 
the  letters  on  the  back  of  the  chart.  The 
first  word  can  only  mean  Theobald.  Mr. 

Conwav  has  looked  iip  all  the  other  Theobalds 
in  London  -ffitii  the  exceptio:i,  1  believe,  of 
one  family.  Jack  was  lost  in  the  Banda  8ea, 
where  this  chart  was  found.  Besides,"  she 
added,  the  colour  I'ushing  into  lier  clieeka 
and  then  fading  away,  lea\'iug  them  deadly 
white,  "there  is  something  which  I  recog- 
nised in  the  handwriting." 

"  Oh,  come,  my  darling,"  said  her  father, 
"  your  hope  is  too  rosy  ;  these  are  merely 
printed  letters." 

"  All  the  same,  they  were  written  by  Jack," 
she  answered,  "  I  know  it  well ;  he  always 
wrote  his  '  N's  '  in  that  peculiar  way,  always, 
even  in  his  ordinary  liandwriting,  printing 
thorn.  I  will  show  you  what  I  mean,  I  will 
fetch  sonic  of  his  letters." 

8h '  I'an  out  of  tlie  room,  returning 
presently  witii  a  small  packet  tied  together 
with  a  piece  of  black  ribbon.  Her  fingers 
shook  so  much  that  she  could  scarcely  untie 
the  knot.  Presently  she  opened  a  letter  and 
pointed  in  triumph  to  the  very  obvious  fact 
that  in  each  case  Ravnor  printed  his  '  N.' 

"  There,"  she  said^,  "  the  '  N '  in  that  letter 
is  a  facsimile  of  the  '  N  '  on  the  back  of  the 
chart.  Any  expert,  I  am  sure,  would  tell  you 
that  they  were  written  by  the  same  hand. 
Oh,  yes,  the  chart  was  ma<le  by  him,  and  he 
is  alive.  We  must  go  and  search  for  our- 
selves ;  you  will  take  nie,  father,  won't  you  ?  " 

Cardew  glanced  at  Mr.  Theobald  and  then 
looked  at  Sibyl. 

"Ask  father  to  take  me,"  said  the  girl, 
turning  to  him  and  laying  lier  hand  on  his 
arm  ;  "  you  can  persuade  him — do.  He  will 
consent  if  you  ask  him." 

"I  would  gladly  ask  your  futher  to  do  so 
if  it  were  the  least  use,  Sibyl,"  was  Cardew's 
reply  ;  "  but  as  things  stand,  and  knowing 
what  I  do,  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time 
and  money." 

"  Money  !  "  retorted  the  girl,  "  what  does 
money  matter  ;  and  if  it  took  ten  years  it 
would  be  time  well  spent.  I  bore  the 
trouble  as  best  I  could  while  there  was  no 
hope,  but  now  I  shall  not  know  a  moment's 
rest  until  this  thing  is  cleared  up." 

"  Everything  possible  shall  be  done, 
Sibyl,"  said  her  father  ;  "but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  that  we  should  go  our-ieU  t's  ;  we 
can  employ  men  to  search  the  islands  with 
the  aid  of  the  chart." 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried  ;  "  we  must  go  our- 
selves—you and  I,  father — and  at  once." 

I  turned  to  Mr.  Theobald. 


"You  fully  understand  my  position,  sir,"  J 
said.  "  I  in  no  way  guarantee  the  genuineness 
of  the  chart ;  I  know  nothing  about  it  except 
what  the  Butch  skipper  has  told  me.  Any- 
thing you  do  is  entirely  on  your  own 
responsibility." 

I.  quite  understand,  Mr.  Conway  ;  but,  as 
things  are,  there  is  no  reason  why  my 
daughter  and  1  should  not  take  this  trip  ;  it 
will  set  our  minds  at  rest.  If  Sibyl  wishes 
it  so  earnestly,  I  am  quite  willing  to  undertake 
the  affair." 

"  Then,  m  that  case,"  I  answered,  *'  if  you 
really  desire  to  go,  you  could  not  do  better 
than  come  with  me  in  the  North  Star — at  any 
rate,  as  far  as  Batavia.  After  that  yon  can 
make  what  arrangements  you  like  for  the 
search.  We  shall  sad  from  London  on  t,ho 
17th." 

*'  Let  us  decide  to  do  it,"  cried  the  girl. 
"  Oh,  it  would  be  splendid  !  " 

"Very  well;  I  will  go  carefully  into  the 
matter,"  said  her  father,  '*  and  to-morrow 
morning  will  consult  Ferrers,  our  business 
man.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Conway,  please 
accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  all  the  trouble 
you  have  taken." 

Soon  afterwards  I  took  my  leave,  Cardew 
accompanying  me. 

"  I  am  going  to  niyclub,"lic  said  suddenly. 
"If  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  will  you 
come  with  me  ?  This  is  an  extraordinary 
affair,  and  1  shordd  like  to  talk  it  over  with 
you." 

"  I  will  come,  with  pleasure,"  I  rephed. 
We  called  a  hansom,  got  into  it,  and  drove 
to  the  chib.  When  we  got  there  Cardew 
ordered  supper,  and  over  the  meal  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  situation. 

"  I  will  be  quite  frank  with  you,  Mr. 
Conway,"  he  said.  "  I  do  not  approve  of 
this  wild-goose  chase.  The  chart,  as  far  as 
Raynor  is  concerned,  is  worthless." 

I  interrupted  him. 

*'  One  thing,  at  least,  is  clear,"  I  said.  "  It 
is  the  work  of  an  Englisliman,  and  the 
words  on  the  back  allude  to  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Theobald." 

"  That  may  be  the  case  ;  but  they  do  not 
allude  to  Mr.  Theobald  of  Rosemary 
Gardens." 

"  They  allude  to  someone  of  the  name 
of  Theobald  who  lives  in  Kensington, 
Paddington,  Islington,  Kennington,  or 
Newington,"  I  answered.  "  I  have  seen, 
with  one  exception,  the  Theobalds  in  those 
five  quarters  ;  your  Mr.  Theobald  is  the 
only  one  who  takes  the  least  interest  in  the 
matter."  /->  i 
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He  drummed  impatiently  with  liia  liand 
on  tlie  table. 

"  Let  me  look  at  the  thing  once  more,"  he 
said. 

I  imfolded  the  chart,  and,  stretching  across 
the  table,  held  my  hand  partly  on  it  as  he 
examined  it.  lie  did  so  very  gravely,  then 
pushed  it  back  to  me. 

*'  I  would  give  a  good  deal  that  they  did 
not  go,"  he  said. 

«  Why  ? "  I  asked  suddenly. 

He  shot  an  eager  glance  at  me,  then  looked 
round  him.    There  was  no  one  near. 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  seci'et  which  I  have 
never  before  conlided  to  living  man,"  he 
replied.  "Before  God  1  fully  believe  that 
Eaynor  is  dead.  The  evidence  of  his  death 
is  too  absolutely  complete  for  any  sensible 
person  to  attach  the  least  importiuice  to  that 
piece  of  paper.  Sibyl  has  very  strong  feel- 
ings; she  was  nearly  mad  with  grief  when 
he  died.  That  grief  has  now  quieted  down, 
and  she  was  just  beginning  to  accept  the 
inevitable.  Your  appearance  on  the  scene 
has  revived  her  old  sensations  and  given  her 
hope— false  hope.  Yes,  before  God,"  he 
added,  speaking  with  great  bitterness,  "  the 
hope  is  false— false  as  hell !  and, sir,  it  inter- 
feres with  me  --with  me  !  " 

"With  you?"  I  said. 

"  With  me ;  for  I  love  her  to  madness. 
I  have  loved  her  for  years.  That  boy, 
who  had  not  yet  cut  his  wisdom  teeth, 
came  in  my  way.  I  had  not  spoken,  I  had 
not  dared  to,  but  he  stepped  in  and  won 
her.  God,  what  I  suffered  !  But  I 
kept  my  emotions  to  myself,  aud  no  one 
guessed.  Mr.  Theobald  knows  nothing  of 
this,  nor  does  Sibyl.  The  lad  went  away  and 
—died.  I  shall  win  her  yet,  but  this  trip 
interferes  with  me.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

I  bowed  without  making  any  answer.  He 
stared  fixedly  at  irie  as  if  he  would  read  me 
through  ;  then,  bending  across  the  table  and 
laying  his  hand  within  an  inch  of  mine,  he 
continued— 

"  Mr.  Conway,  I  would  do  much,  much 
to  prevent  Sibyl  starting  on  this  voyage.  If 
you  will  help  me,  I  will  make  it  worth  -  " 

I  started  back. 

'*  I  cannot  interfere,"  I  said.  "  I  have 
stated  my  ease ;  I  have  shown  the  chart  to 
the  Theobalds  ;  it  is  for  them  to  decide." 

"  Say  no  more,"  he  answered.  "  It  was 
in  your  power  to  do  a  great  deal — and  I 

am  rich  and  powerful,  and  could  have  " 

He  broke  off  abruptly — his  face  was  the 
colour  of  chalk.  "  I  see  it  is  useless  to  ask 
you,"  he  said  finally. 


"  It  is,"  I  replied.  "  In  a  place  bke  the 
Banda  Sea,  which  is  full  of  islands,  there  is 
a  possibility  of  Mr.  Kaynor  being  alive. 
The  more  Mr.  Tlieobald  tliiuks  over  this 
matter,  the  more  anxious  he  will  be  to  follow 
up  this  possibility.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Mr. 
Cardew,  and  I  will,  of  coui'se,  respect  your 
confidence  ;  but  beyond  remaining  neutral  in 
the  matter  I  can  do  nothing." 

"I  underatand,"  he  said.  He  remained 
silent  for  a  moment,  evidently  in  deep 
thought ;  then  he  turned  the  conversation  to 
.indifferent  matters. 

During  the  next  few  days  1  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  Theobalds, 
and  was  often  at  their  house.  By  my  advice 
Theobald  consulted  an  expert  on  the  value  of 
the  chart.  This  man,  on  carefully  examining 
it,  jironounced  it  useless  unless  the  explorer 
already  knew  something  of  the  position  of 
the  isWd  ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  if  such  a 
person  could  be  found,  the  chart  might  lead 
to  the  right  island. 

The  moment  I  heard  this  I  suggested  that 
we  should  cable  to  the  Dutchman,  who  knew 
all  those  waters  well.  This  was  eagerly 
agreed  to  by  Mr.  Theobald,  and  accordingly 
I  cabled  to  Nausheim  to  meet  us  at  Batavia, 
telling  him  that  we  would  be  there  by  a 
certain  date. 

Miss  Theobald  and  her  father  tlien  made 
eager  and  hurried  preparations  for  the 
voyage,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  16th 
they  came  on  hoard  the  North  Star,  I  was 
in  my  cabin  at  the  time,  but  a  moment  later 
came  on  deck  to  receive  them.  What  was 
my  astonishment  to  see  that  Mr.  Cardew 
had  accompanied  tliem.  The  moment  he 
saw  me  he  came  up  and  spoke. 

"  You  are  surprised  to  see  me  here,"  he 
said;  "but  at  the  eleventh  hour  I  have 
taken  my  pass^e.  After  all,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  remain  quietly  at  home.  With 
suck  important  matters  in  suspense  I  felt 
that  I  must  be  in  the  running  at  any  cost. 
If  Eaynor  should  be  stOl  ahve  there  will  be 
no  one  to  give  him  a  more  hearty  welcome 
back  to  the  world  than  I." 

As  Cardew  uttered  this  barefaced  lie  T  saw 
him  glance  at  Sibyl.  The  return  of  hope 
had  already  improved  her  appearance,  the 
fragile  nature  of  her  beauty  was  less  apparent 
than  when  I  had  last  seen  her.  Now,  in  her 
travelling-dress,  with  the  wind  blowing  her 
soft  hair  away  from  her  face,  her  eyes  fuU  of 
light,  and  a  wild-rose  colour  in  her  cheeks, 
she  looked  as  lovely  as  girl  could  look.  As 
Cardew  uttered  those  false  words  she  gave 
him  a  glance  o^,J|§i,p@|b)@g|e<ie.  In 
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reply  he  gazed  at  her  eteadily.  Straight  into 
her  clear  brown  eyes  lie  looked,  he  bit  his 
lip,  and  liis  fa(^e  turned  pale.  I  saw  the 
drops  stand  (jut  on  IiIh  forelicad.  !.t  was 
marvellous  to  nic  that  nt^itlier  iMIss  ^riicolialil 
nor  her  fatlicr  jjnowsed  the  staU^  of  ihiii^s. 
Vox  myself,  I  by  no  means  likeiE  his  iHTon!- 
panyiiig  us,  and  felt  immediately  tltat,  some- 
how, in  Bome  fashion  there  was  mischief 
ahead. 

The  voyage  flew  by  withont  anything 
special  occurritig  until  one  morning  we  were 
in  the  Indian  Ocean — Theobnid  and  [  hsid 

been  discussing  the  chart,  uuii  h(^  asked  to 
see  it  in  order  to  study  ii  in  cuTiui'ctioii  wiUi 
aji  atlus.  As  we  wei'e  liutli  busy  ii\'ei'  ii  F 
was  suddenly  called  on  deek.  'I'liis  was  tiie 
first  time  tiiat  the  chart  liad  left  uiy  bauds, 
i  returned  within  a  quarter  of  au  Imur.  and 
Theobald  handed  me  the  little  ]>iece  of  I'ice- 
paper  on  whi(!h  so  nnich  dejieiided,  f<4iU^d 
up  iu  its  usual  1orni.  1  slipped  it  iiitn  my 
pocket-book  and  ecturned  it  ti)  the  |)lace 
which  it  invarialily  occu]>ied  in  my  strong-box. 

On  the  following  afttn'noon  wo  were  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  Colombo.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  something  tnok  me  to 
my  strong-box,  and,  seeing  the  chart,  1 
opened  it,  glanced  at  it  half  mechanically, 


saw  tliat  it  was  all  right,  and  put  it  back 
again.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day 
tliii  skiji]ier.  'I'lieobald,  and  I  were  ha\"i!ig 
tea  togetiiei',  when  the  ctanersatiou  <li'ifted 
to  the  sulijeel  of  the  ehai'l .  Captain  .\readows 
anil  .Mr.  Theohald  hcu'iui  to  differ  with 
regard  to  tlie  exart  point  where  the  island 
might  he  su[tpi)sed  |o  he,  and  linally  J  went 
to  fetch  the  chart  in  ordcf  to  eomjiare  it 
witii  the  ship's  one  in  the  eliai't-rooni  on  the 
bridge.  We  all  went  to  the  chart-room,  and 
I  there  unfolded  the  cbaii  and  iuid  it  on  the 
table.    The  two  men  bent  eagerly  ovei*  it. 

"  Good  <iod  !  whatlnis  happened  P  "  I  cried 
suddenly.  "  Look  at  this  !  "  We  stsirod  at 
tlie  I'liart  iii  absolute  hewilderjucnt.  W(^re 
we  ail  di'eaming  h  .\o  :  what  we  s;iw  was  an 
ugly  fact'.  Across  tin;  ])a]>er  e\'en  as  we 
looked  there  ere])!,  a.  dull,  hluish  iihn-  that 
soon  fogged  the  lines  and  T'aii  the  ]toints 
and  marked  lines  into  an  indifitinguishablc 
sirnidgi'. 

"  M'liat  in  the  name  of  Heaven  docs  it 
mean  '(  "  I  cried.  "  1  looked  at  tlie  chart 
this  \ery  morm'ug  and  it  Wiis  eis  clear  as  it 
Inwl  e\or  been.  It  is  a  cerbiin  fjict  that  no 
one  has  taniperc^il  with  it  sini^e." 

■*  Ihit  what  is  it  "  gasped  Theobald,  his 
eyes  dUatmg  with         by  GoOglc 
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I  snatched  up  a  piece  of  paper  and  roughly 
and  rapidly  tried  to  reproduce  the  cliart 
before  my  visual  lueiuory  of  it  liitd  faded. 
It  w:ls  all  useless.  ]  could  not  reproduce 
the  lines,  and  the  ciiart  before  us  was 
nothing  more  than  Wiiste  paper. 

Theobald  sank  down  on  the  nearest  chair  ; 
his  face  was  white  and  his  strong  lips 
trembled  ;  his  own  and  his  daughter's  hopes 
were  in  one  moment  dashed  to  the  ground. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  Who  had  done  it  ? 
By  what  unfor^een  agency  liad  this  ghastly 
change  come  about  ? 

"It  is  devilry  —  devilry  ! muttered 
Theobald,  and  his  face  took  on  a  more 
and  more  scared  appearance.  Suddenly  lie 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Where  is  Cardew  ?  "  he  cried.  "  I  must 
tell  him  of  this.  God  help  my  child  !  To 
bring  her  so  far  and  then  to  dash  all  her 
hopes  is  past  bearing." 

Without  another  word  he  turned  and  left 
\m.  Captain  Meadows  and  I  looked  at  each 
other. 

"  Why,  Conway,"  exclaimed  tite  skipper, 
"  you  look  as  startled  as  Tlieobald  liimself  ! 
Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer  ?  " 

"Except  this,"'  I  answered — "someone 
has  ta.mpcred  with  the  chart." 

"Tampered  with  it  cried  the  captain. 
"But  it  looked  all  right  when  you  first 
opened  it." 

"It  looked  all  right,  certainly,  but  was  all 
wrong,"  was  my  reply.  "  Yes,  it  has  been 
tampered  with,  aad,  as  Mr.  Theobald  said, 
the  devil  is  in  this  matter." 

"  But  do  you  suspect  anyone  ?  " 

"  I  do.  Captain  Meadows,  but  1  cannot 
speak  of  my  suspicions  at  this  moment.  I 
will  go  away  and  take  a  turn  by  myself." 

For  many  an  hour  that  day  I  paced  the 
hurricane  deck,  thought  after  tiiouglit  cours- 
ing through  my  brain  ;  but,  try  as  1  would, 
nowhere  could  I  get  a  solution  with  regard  to 
the  tampered  chart.  What  had  been  done 
with  it  S  and,  above  ail  things,  how  had  it  got 
into  the  hands  of  the  only  man  who  would 
be  likely  to  iTi  jure  it  ?  On  one  occasion, 
and  one  only,  I  had  left  it  with  Mr.  Theobald. 
Had  Cardew  got  hold  of  it  then  ?  It  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
case,  but  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
inquiries.  I  saw  Theobald  that  evening 
and  put  the  question  to  him. 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
chart  has  been  tampered  with,"  I  said  ;  "  but 
how  and  in  what  way  God  only  knows.  I 
am  not  a  chemist,  nor  a  scientific  man,  and 
cannot  therefore  solve  the  mystery ;  but  I 


should  like  to  ask  you  one  question,  sir.  I 
left  the  chart  in  your  possession  for  a  few 
minutes  yesterday  ;  did  you  by  any  cliance 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  any  other  person  ?  " 

"  \o,  no,"  he  said.  '*  Xo,  no  ;  Cardew  and  I 
never  lost  sight  of  it  for  a  nionieut." 

"  Cardew  !  "  I  cried  in  dismay  ;  "  what  had 
he  to  do  with  it  ? " 

"  He  happened  to  come  into  my  cabin. 
Sibyl  called  me,  and  I  left  it  in  his  care. 
When  I  came  back  he  was  bending  over  it 
examining  it.  He  is  as  much  interested  in 
the  matter  as  I  am.  As  I  said  before,  anyone 
would  suppose  that  Sibyl  was  his  daughter. 
Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Conway  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  I  left  the  chart  with  you," 
was  my  reply,  and  then  I  became  silent.  My 
suspicious  were  strengthened.  Cardew  had 
the  chart  in  his  possession  for  a  moment  or 
two.  What  liad  he  done  with  it  during  that 
time  ?  That  he  had  done  something  was 
positive. 

It  was  at  sis  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
]4tli  of  June  that  we  dropped  michor  in  the 
harbour  at  Hatavia.  WeaJI  immediately  got 
into  th(!  kuuicli  and  made  for  the  ijuay. 
Miss  'I'heobald,  still  looking  bright  and 
happy,  was  with  us.  Her  fatliei-  had  decided 
up  to  the  present  not  to  tell  her  anything 
about  the  ruined  chart.  I  believe  he  had  a 
last  lingering  hope  that  the  old  Dutchman, 
Hans  Nausheini,  would  help  out  of  our 
dilemma.  Tlie  bright  eyes  of  the  girl  and 
her  happy,  confident  manner  were  hard  to 
bear,  for  I  knew  only  too  well  that  under 
existing  circumstauces  the  Ihitchinan  could 
do  but  little.  Straining  my  eyes  towards  the 
port  I  saw  Iiis  sturdy  figure.  Yes,  he  had 
kept  his  appointment  faithfully.  Cardew, 
too,  was  standing  at  the  bows  ;  he  did  not 
speak,  but  gazed  steadily  at  the  quay  as  we 
drew  near  to  it.  The  next  moment  we  had 
all  sprung  on  shore.  Hans  came  forwai'd. 
I  drew  him  aside,  and  in  a  few  words  told 
him  of  the  disaster.    His  face  paled. 

"  It  is  hopeless,  then,  Mr.  Conway,"  he 
said.  "  I  trusted  you  with  the  chart — you 
have  not  kept  your  trust  as  you  promised." 

"  Tlie  chart  was  for  the  space  of  ten 
minutes  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Theobald,"  I 
answered. 

"  Anyone  else,  sir  ?  " 

"  A  Mr.  Cardew  ;  they  are  both  interested 
in  the  success  of  this  voyage." 

"  Aye,  aye,  that's  as  it  may  be,"  said  the 
old  skipper  ;  "  but  the  chart  is  ruined,  and 
we  cannot  get  to  the  island.  There  is  no 
hope  whatever,  unless,  indeed,  I  find  the 
Kanaka  who  di^y^ejgd^^^^^d^l^alay. 
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"  'You  will  l">l!i  lic  trioil  fur  iiiiiriliT.'  " 


Ilr  Irl'l  tiiy  i'm|tl(iyin('iil  some  ihiK'  ;i,l;'o. 
!ias  liiddrii  liinisrir  llravrii  only  knows  wIktc. 
I  <"in  i)tii  sr;ncii  fnr  liiiii." 

Mcaiiwliilc  the  rest  of  llic  pai'iy  IkhI  i-'niir 
I"  llie  llniul   ilfS   Irnlcs,  aiiil  i  i|iih-idy  I'ol- 
tlu'Tn.     The  himr  liad  aniie  wlion 
Miss  Tlieobiild  imist  lie  tolil. 


TlieoliJild  drew  am  aside. 
"CjHi  the  Diiielitimn  do  anytliiii.u' " 
jiskrd  ill  !i  trennil'iiis  wliis]>er. 

\",  r\  lillle.  I  [■■ar."  1  ivplird  ;  "it  is  your 
diit,y.  sir.  in  h'll  -Miss  'I'iieolKdd  :  you  eiiimot 
keej)  iier  in  (Iir  d;irk  niiy  Inti-vr." 

Mr.  Tlieubald  kn^ked  (kmiiriii^dy  luiiiid. 
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He  dashed  the  moisture  from  his  brow,  and 
suddenly  turned  to  his  daughter. 

"  Come  with  me,  Sibyl,  I  have  something 
to  tell  you,"  he  said. 

She  glanced  into  his  face  and  her  own 
went  white.  They  disappeared  into  a  private 
room  wliidi  he  had  engaged,  and  he  closed 
the  door  behind  them. 

Meanwhile  I  sauntered  in  the  direction  of 
the  coffee-room.  I  found  Cardew  smoking 
a  citrar.  "When  he  saw  me  he  took  it  from 
his  lips. 

"  What  is  it  now  ? "  he  said  ;  "  is  he  break- 
ing the  news  to  her  ?  " 

"  He  is,"  was  my  curt  reply.  "  The  con- 
founded trick  which  has  ruined  Miss 
Theobald's  happiness  is  being  explained  to 
her  by  her  father."  I  could  scarcely  add 
any  more,  I  felt  it  almost  impossible  to  be 
civil  to  the  scoundrel.  I  entered  the  coffee- 
room.  He  followed  mo.  The  next  moment 
I  was  startled  by  a  loud  exclamation  which 
dropped  from  his  lips. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful, 
Bessemer,  how  did  you  turn  up  here  ?  "  he 
cried. 

A  slender,  dark  man  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
white  driU  came  forward. 

"  My  yacht  happens  to  be  in  the  harbour," 
he  replied.  "  I  came  in  this  morning ;  I  have 

been  cruising  here,  there  and  everywliere. 
But  what  has  happened  to  you  ?  Where 
have  you  dropped  from  ?  " 

Cardew,  who  by  this  time  had  controlled 
his  intense  excitement,  turned  und  introduced 
Mr.  Bessemer  to  me.  A  waiter  appeared  ; 
Cardew  ordered  refreshments  and  invited  me 
to  sit  down.  There  was  no  help  for  it  but 
to  comply.  Cardew  then  told  Bessemer  the 
story  of  our  adventures,  and  Bessemer 
sympathised  much  in  the  destruction  of  the 
chart.  Then  he  said,  glancmg  at  me  for  a 
moment — 

"  But  in  any  case  it  could  never  have 
applied  to  poor  Raynor,  who  beyond  all 
doubt  was  drowned.  We  were  in  a  typhoon 
at  the  time,  and  it  is  marvellous  we  did  not 
all  perish." 

*'  Well,  it  is  wonderful,  meeting  you  here," 
said  Cardew  ;  "  I  call  it  no  end  of  luck.  I 
have  not  heard  anything  of  you  for  months 
and  months." 

As  he  spoke  I  saw  the  two  men  exchange 
glances,  and  I  snddenly  resolved  to  watch 
them  as  closely  ixs  I  could. 

My  room  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
the  door  opened  on  to  the  verandah.  The 
heat  that  night  was  excessive,  and  my  nerves 
were  in  too  active  a  state  to  allow  me  to 


sleep.  I  blew  out  the  lij^ht  and  sat  down 
in  an  easy-chair  by  the  door  and  gave 
myself  up  to  anxious  thought. 

The  hours  dragged  on,  everything  was 
still.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  movement  in  one 
of  the  rooms  some  little  distance  down  the 
verandah,  and  the  next  nionient  a  small 
tunnel  of  light  shot  from  the  door  across  the 
gravelled  courtyard.  I  quickly  saw  that  this 
light  came  from  Oardew's  room.  All  my 
keenest  suspicions  were  alert,  and  I  drew 
back  quickly  into  my  own  room.  The  nest 
moment  the  liglit  went  out,  and  the  soft 
tread  of  bare  feet  fell  on  my  ears.  A  figure, 
which  I  quickly  saw  was  liesscmer's,  passed 
my  door.  What  could  this  mean  ?  The 
next  instant  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  If 
some  cland^tine  scheme  were  on  foot,  I 
would  meet  guile  with  guile.  In  such  a  case 
as  this  any  means  would  justify  the  end.  I 
crept  softly  out,  stepped  over  the  verandah, 
and  drew  swiftly  into  the  dark  shadow  of  a 
large  cactus  that  stood  in  the  courtyard. 
Bessemer  had  evidently  gone  into  Cardew's 
room.  It  was  perfectly  dark  now.  Then 
suddenly  I  heard  Cardew's  voice  in  a 
passionate  whisper — 

"  My  God  !  it  has  been  a  near  thing,  Henry. 
What  do  yon  reckon  is  the  best  thmg  to  do 
now  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  We  are 
safe,"  was  the  light  reply.  "  Raynor  will 
never  be  seen  again.  But  tell  me,  how  did 
yon  manage  about  the  chart  ?  Did  you  work 
that  ? " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Cardew,  with  a  soft 
chuckle  ;  "  I  got  hold  of  it  for  five  minutes 
and  did  the  deed.  I  saw  when  that  fool  of  a 
purser  would  not  be  tampered  with,  that  all 
depended  on  the  chart,  and  before  I  left 
England  I  went  to  a  chap  who  is  up  in 
this  sort  of  game.  He  told  me  exactly 
what  to  do.  I  painted  the  paper  over  with 
iodide  of  potassium.  It  looked  exactly 
the  same  as  before,  and  it  succeeded  just  as 
he  said  it  would." 

"  How  ?    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  when  exposed  to  the  ozone  in 
the  sea  air  the  iodine  was  liberated  from 
the  iodide  and,  combined  with  the  starch 
in  the  rice-paper,  turned  it  all  blue.  It 
is  the  regular  test  for  ozone— see  ? " 

"  Whew  !  that's  the  devil's  own  trick  ! 
And  they  never  discovered  ? " 

"  No,  and  never  will  now." 

"  But  about  Raynor,"  continued  Caraew 
after  a  jwiuse,  "  I  only  guessed  what 
happened  ;  what  did  yoiy^eally  do  ?  " 

"Left  him  omaiieifil^^liP^l^il^of  any 
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ship's  track.  Many  thanks  for  the  cheque — 
it  has  made  me  iudependcut  for  hfe." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  where  the 
island  is  ?  " 

"  Kattier,  never  could  forgefc  it,  could  go 
t!iere  blindfold  ;  but  I  don't  want  to — you 
bet.    It's  all  right,  we  are  as  safe  as  " 

But  before  he  had  finished  his  sentence 
I  had  leapt  across  the  verandah  and  was 
standing  between  the  men  and  the  open  door. 

"  You're  safe,  axe  you,  you  scoundrels  ?  " 
I  cried. 

Two  violent  oaths  burst  from  the  men  as 
tbcy  staggered  back  at  my  sudden  appear- 
ance.   I  held  up  my  hand. 

"  Quiet,  both  of  you  ;  not  a  word  "  I  said. 
"  If  you  make  the  slightest  noise  I  shall 
rouse  the  bote!.  Now  look  here,  I  have 
heard  everything." 

"  You  wretched  eav^ropper ! "  h^sed 
Cardew  between  his  clenched  teeth. 

"  Yon  can  call  me  anything  you  please,"  I 
answered  ;  "  but  listen.  Mr.  Bessemer,  there 
is  only  one  course  open  to  you.  You  take  us 
to  the  island  to-morrow,  or  you  know  the 
consequences,  is  it  Yes  or  No  ?  "  I  looked 
hhn  full  in  the  eyes.  He  re(!0vered  his 
equanimity  and  instantly  assumed  an  air  of 
iusolent  bravado.  I  maintained  mine  of 
quiet  resolution.  I  knew  that  he  was  clever 
enough  to  see  that  his  game  was  up. 

"  You  had  better  be  careful,  Mr.  Conway," 
said  Cardew  at  last.  "  It  is  never  safe  to 
tempt  desperate  men.  We  are  two  against  one, 
remember." 

I  quickly  slipped  a  revolver  from  my 
pocket. 

"  I  did  not  come  unprepared,"  1  said. 
"  There  is  no  hope  for  either  of  yon,  if  you, 
Mr.  Bessemer,  refuse  to  take  us  to  the  island. 
I  have  heard  all  ;  I  know  the  trick  of  the 
chart,  too.  You  will  both  be  tried  for 
murder." 

'*  Hush  1  "  said  Bessemer,  standing  up 
quickly.  '*  Put  down  that  revolver  ;  we 
won't  touch  yon,  of  courae.  If  I  do  what 
you  ask,  what  guarantee  have  I  that  you 

won't  give  me  away  after  all  ?  " 

"My  woT-d  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  I 
believe  I  oan  answer  for  Theobald.  If 
Haynor  is  alive  you  shall  both  go  free." 

"What  do  you  say,  Cardew  ?"  mutLen^d 
Bessemer.  But  Cardew  said  nothing.  He 
continued  to  gaze  at  me  and  took  no  more 
notice  of  Bessemer  than  if  he  had  not 
existed. 

"Well,  Mr.  Conway,  you  leave  me  no 


alternative,"  said  Bessemer  at  last  ;  "  but 
remember,  this  matter  will  not  stop  here.  I 
shall  claim  my  satisfaction  from  you  for 
your  underhanded  spying.  You  shall  pay  for 
this  some  day." 

I  laughed.  Bessemer  looked  again  at 
Cardew,  who  still  remained  silent.  Besse- 
mer then  left  the  room.  As  he  did  so  an 
idea  struck  me.  I  went  hastily  to  my 
own  room,  took  a  chair  from  there,  and 
placing  it  by  his  open  door,  eat  down. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  he  said 
angrily. 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,"  I  answered. 
*'  It  is  a  hot  night,  that's  all." 

He  knew  well  enough  why  I  had  done  it, 
and  I  knew,  too,  that  he  was  too  valuable  to 
leave  him  any  chance  of  escape. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  night  I  sat 
by  Bessemer's  open  door,  and  all  that  night 
also  I  kept  my  revolver  in  my  hand.  I  was 
determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  Bessemer  for 
a  single  moment  until  Theobald  appeared. 
To  my  great  relief  at  early  dawn  1  beard 
him  come  out  on  to  the  verandah.  I  then 
beckoned  him  to  me. 

"  I  have  discovered  everything,"  I  said. 
"  Help  me  to  watch  Bessemer  ;  he  must  not 
escape.    Now  hsten." 

I  then  told  him  in  Bessemer's  presence 
what  had  occurred.  The  poor  fellow's 
excitement,  rapture,  and  relief  are  beyond 
my  powers  to  describe.  Cardew's  treachery 
was  forgotten  in  his  joy  about  Sibyl. 

"  Her  life  will  be  spared  ;  nothii^  else 
matters,  she  will  be  happy  yet,"  he  cried. 
"Yes,"  he  added,  turning  to  Bessemer,  "if 
you  take  us  to  the  island  you  shall  go  free." 

"  Do  not  lose  sight  of  him,  Mr.  Theobald," 
I  said.  "  I  am  going  now  to  find  Cardew." 
I  went  to  Cardew's  room  and  knocked,  but 
there  was  no  answer.  I  opened  tlie  door  and 
entered.  I  found  him  lying  across  his  bed 
as  if  asleep.  A  glance  showed  me  that  he 
had  not  midressed.  A  further  glance  drew 
me  to  his  side.  I  bent  over  him.  I  touched 
him,  and  started  back.    He  was  dead  I 

"  Suicide,"  I  murmured.  Yes,  his  game 
was  up,  his  passion  could  never  be  realised. 
He  had  doubtless  provided,  himself  with 
means  of  escape  should  bis  worst  fears  be 
realised.    An  empty  bottle  lay  by  his  side. 

Karly  that  day  "we  started  in  Bessemer's 
yacht  in  search  of  Jack  Raynor.  How  we 
found  him,  Sibyl's  dehgbt,  the  story  he  had 
himself  to  tell  of  his  marvellous  escape,  all 
belong  to  another  tale  than  this. 
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By  Mary  Anoela  Dickens. 


HERE  is  one  man  at 
least  in  London  at 
tliis  present  time  who 
is  literally  posaesaed 
and  dominated  by  the 
impulse  towards  liter- 
ary creation,  and  that 
man  is  Mr.  B.  Far- 
jeon !  There  arc  men  among  m  who  write  for 
money  ;  there  are  men  "wlio  write  for  fame  ; 
there  are  men  who  write  because  they  think, 
upon  deliberation,  that  they  have  sometliing 
to  say.  But  Mr.  Farjeon  writes,  primiirily, 
because  he  must,  because  he  is  "rushed 
along  " — as  he  himself  express^  it — by  that 
within  him  over  which  he  has  no  control. 

With  or  without  encouragement,  whether 
he  had  been  born  a  crossing-sweeper  or  a  peer, 
Mr.  FaT'jeon  must  inevitably  have  become 
known  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  It  was  so 
written  in  the  Book  of  Fate.  But  his  account 
of  the  form  in  which  the  decree  of  the  pow*crs 
presented  itself  to  him  is  so  interesting  and 
characteristic — characteristic  of  both  the  men 
concerned — that  it  must  be  given  here. 

"  I  was  in  New  Zealand  at  the  time,"  Mr. 
Farjeon  tells  you,  speaking  in  that  rapid, 
dramatic  way  of  his.  "  I  was  managing  and 
generally  running  a  daily  paper  in  a  little  bit 
of  a  township.  There  were  only  eighteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  we  published  every 
day  as  much  matter  as  would  till  the  Dail// 
Tdefjraph  —Vifii  did,  indeed." — If  only  it  were 
possible  to  convey  in  cold  black  and  white 
the  pride  and  dehght  with  which  Mr.  Farjeon 
speaks  and  the  atmosphere  of  freshness  and 
vigour  about  him  !  It  makes  you  feci  that, 
failing  other  assistance,  he  would  certainly 
have  written  his  paper  straight  off  on  his 
own  account,  and  prmted  and  published  it, 
too  ! — "  Well,  I  wrote  a  little  Christmas 
story,  called  '  Shadows  on  the  Snow,'  and  I 
dedicated  it  to  Charles  Dickens  aud  sent  him 
a  copy— I  thiiik  with  a  little  note.  Time 
passed  on  until  May  came.  In  a  bit  of  a  town 
such  as  ours  was,  it's  almost  like  a  big  family, 
you  know.  Everybody  knows  everybody 
and  everybody's  affairs.  We  had  only  a 
little  wooden  post-office,  carried  on  in  a  free 
and  easy  way,  and  one  morning,  when  I  went 
down  to  my  business,  everybody  I  met  stopped 
me  and  said, '  What's  Charles  Dickens  writing 
to  you  about  ?  '   *  What's  Charles  Dickens 
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got  to  say  to  you  ? '  '  There's  a  letter  for 
you  from  Charles  Dickens ! '  I  was  \  ery 
much  excited,  as  you  can  understand,  and  I 
hurried  into  my  oiBce,  and  there  it  lay — the 
envelope  with  'Charles  Dickens'  signed  on 
it — he  always  signed  his  name  outside  hie 
letters,  you  know.  That  letter  decided  me. 
I'd  always  bad  iialf  a  mind  to  go  in  and 
make  a  bid  for  fame,  and  it  decided  me.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  London." 

Perhaps  it  is  not  sin-prisiug  that  eveit 
to-day  Mr.  Farjeon  can  repeat  that  letter 
almost  by  heart— the  letter  of  kindly  encour- 
agement and  appreciation  from  the  veteran 
to  the  recruit.  The  words  must  have  rung  in 
his  ears  continuously,  as  he  wound  up  his 
affairs  in  the  Colony,  giving  up  a  flourishing 
business  and  casting  himself  adrift  on  the 
ocean  where  so  many  men  have  suffered 
shipwreck.  Mr.  Farjeon  loft  New  Zealand 
and  came  straight  to  London,  but  his  first 
act  there  was  not,  as  that  of  most  young  men 
would  have  been,  to  introduce  himself  in 
person  to  Charles  Dickens. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  was,"  he  aaya, "  but  I 
didn't  go  to  see  him.  No,  I  couldn't,  some- 
how I  I  had  a  bit  of  pride,  I  suppose,  and  I 
thought  I'd  do  something  by  myself  first. 
I'd  been  in  London  some  little  time  when  I 
went  to  the  Olympic  one  night  to  see  Halli- 
day's  adaptation  of  'David  Copperficld' ;  and 
Charles  Dickens  was  in  a  box.  HaHiday,  who 
was  with  him,  came  down  and  told  me  that 
Dickens  had  asked  who  I  was  and  had  sent 
me  word  that  he  would  be  glad  if  I  would 
go  and  speak  to  hun.  So  I  went,  and  he  put 
his  hand^  on  my  shoulders  and  said,  '  Why 
have  ymi  not  been  to  see  me  ? ' " 

The  explanation,  given  haltingly  and  with 
a  touch  of  embarrassment,  was  one  after 
Charles  Dickens's  own  heart.  That  that  first 
meeting  would  have  been  followed  by  many 
others  need  not  bo  doubted.  But  the  time 
of  the  great  parting  wjis  approacbiiig  for 
Charles  Dickens,  and  a  few  months  later  he 
was  dead. 

But  now  to  Mr.  Farjeon's  methods  of  work 
— methods  interesting  as  containing,  where 
such  an  enthusiast  is  concerned,  the  root  of 
the  matter  concerning  the  man's  life  and 
personality,  and  interesting  also  in  them- 
selves as  being  probably  almost  unique 
among  themetl^i^gig^(^<@l^1jt5gjguccessful 
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men.  Mi\  Furjeou  is  as  alxsuliiLdy  in  Llic 
(Uu'k  as  to  the  story  lie  is  writing- -not  only 
when  he  Iwgins  it,  but  from  ciuiptor  to 
chapter  —as  i.s  the  reader  wlio  appi'oauhes  it 
for  tlie  first  time.  Notes,  8ketGhe3,  plots,  are 
all  equally  unknown  to  him. 

"Now,  ril  tell  you,"  he  says,  "just 
to  show  you  liow  it  is.  I'll  tell  you  the 
history  of  my  first  great  success  in  sensa- 
tional fiction,  '  Ureat  Porter  Bquare.'  I 
had  an  order  for  a  serial  story — a  sensa- 
tional story  it  was  to  be — so  many  iiumhors, 
so  many  th(msaiid  words  to  a  iiutnh(!r. 
Tlie  contract  was  made  a  long  way  ahead, 
ami  I   hadn't  tiionght  aliuut  a   ni>ti.  or  a 


no  more  noti<in  of  what  it  was  going  tn  l)e 
than  -tlia.n  — Lliis  book  -bringing  down  his 
hand  (jn  to  the  table  by  his  side.  "Each 
instalment  of  that  story  ended  with  a  sensa- 
tion, and  I  never  knew  when  I  wrote  it  what 
the  sensation  was  to  lesMi  to.  The  copy 
for  each  inatalmont— five  or  six  thousand 
words,  I  think  it  was — had  to  go  ofP  every 
Wednesday  morning  by  the  early  mail,  and 
I  never  began  to  write  it  until  Tuesday. 
Soni;jt!ni!;s,  if  tliero  were  interruptions,  'l 
didn't  eomincHce  until  seven  o'clock  in  the 
e\  ening  :  ])uL  I  abvays  posted  the  copy 
mysi^ir  at  foin'  o't.'lock  in  tlte  morning  !it 
C'litivinu'  Cms-;,  and  f  al\v;ivs  ^^■rntc  llic  riudit 
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title,  or  anyiliing  else,  when  one  morning 
I  got  a  letter  from  the  peojile  wlio  had 
ordered  it,  asking  for  the  title,  inimediatc^ly 
—by  wire,  if  possible.  I  was  getting  np 
ill  the  morniiig  when  1  rciid  this  letter, 
and  as  I  shaved  I  turned  the  matter  over. 
'What  are  you  going  to  do  abont  it  ? '  said 
my  wife.  '  Oh,'  I  answered,  scraping  and 
thinking, '  I  shall  send  it.'  I  scraped  a  little 
longer,  and  then  1  said,  '  What  do  you  think 
"A  Hundred  and  KinetecTi  Oreat 
l^>rter  Square"?'  'It's  odd,'  slie  siiid  : 
'  what's  it  about  ?  '  'I  haven't  the  sh'ghtcst 
i'li'ii,'  1  said;  and  I  hadn't.  T  sent  olf  tlie 
ijitle  that  very  day  and  began  the  story  with 


quantiiy  to  within  a  f(nv  words.  1  don't 
tluTik  i  was  li\e  iiimdi'cd  words  out  on  the 
whole  Ftory." 

The  0]>ened-eyed,  ;dmost  op<^n -mouthed, 
amazement  with  wliich  this  )ic<-nnni  is 
received  draws  froni  Mr.  l'arjef*n  an  exjinsition 
of  his  theories  on  the  subject. 

"You  see,"  he  explains,  "what  1  always 
say  is  this— we  don't  do  it,  we  uo\  clists ; 
the  whole  thing  forms  iteelf  in  our 
heads  and  drives  ns  along.  It's  there 
all  the  time,  you  know,  and  it  simply 
makes  one  into*  a  tool.  That's  bow  Mm, 
I  i\\\y:  it.  1 1  was  jiist  the  same  with 
my  first  Chrit-tinas  sUfry—'JUiwle  o'  Grass.' 
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There  was  the  title.  "What  was  the  story  ? 
Blade  o"  (irass  was  a  liuiuan  being,  of  course. 
What  liiiruau  beinjf  ?  i'irst  I  thou^dit  ic  was 
a  boy,  and  I  wrote  five  thousand  words  or  so 
like  that.  Then-  tio,  it  was  u  girl — yes,  a 
girl.  The  worst  tiiiie  I  ever  had  was  just 
before  I  wrote  '  Josiuia  Marvel.'  I'd  accepted 
an  order  for  a  serial— a  first  class  magazine 
-—a  big  chaTice  ;  and  for  the  life  of  me  I 
couldn't  thiuk  of  anything  by  way  of  a  plot. 
I  almost  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  all  up 
with,  me  ;  that  I'd  made  a  frightful  mistake, 
and  that  I  hadn't  any  more  in  me.  Tl\cn, 
one  day,  &s,  I  was  walking  along  the  Sti'and, 
feeling  pretty  miserable,  I  stopped  t-o  look  at 
a  '  happy  family  '  that  used  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  Southampton  Street  in  those  days. 
I  stood  and  lookeit  at  it  -the  birds,  and  the 
cat,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it 
— and  there 
and  then  I 
saw  the  first 
chapter  of 
'Joshua 
Marvel.'  I 
went  straight 
home  and 
wrote  it  as 
fast  as  my 
pen  could  g(  >, 
an.d  i  \  f; 
never  paused 
for  a  plot 
since." 

The  times 
and  seasiins 
of  Mr.  I'ar- 
j  eon's  work 
are  by  no 
means  to  be  reckoned  on.  Sometimes  he 
works,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  like  a 
demon  '*  for  weeks  at  a  time  :  sometimes  he 
,88^  daya  of  absolute  inactivity.  "When 
is  working  fits  are  on  him,  he  does  not  eat, 
he  does  not  sleep,  he  has  no  iudepeudent 
existence  whatever.  It  is  on  record  that  on 
one  occasion  he  wrote  for  sixteen  hours 
without  sleep  or  food.  At  such  times  he  is 
indifferent  to  sounds.  Even  voices  in  his 
room  cannot  interru])t  him ;  piano  practice 
he  rather  likes  !  The  reaction  from  such 
preternatural  mental  activity  is  necessarily 
complete.  But,  strange  as  it  seems,  it  lasts 
but  a  short  time.  Air.  Farjeon  never  takes 
a  holiday  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word. 
Even  when  he  goes  abroad  his  typewriting 
machine  gora  with  him  and  his  copy  comes 
home  regularly. 
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"  I  must  work  !  "  hfe  declares.  *'  I  can't 
do  without  it.    It's  impossible  to  mo." 

No  one  cau  read  one  of  Mr.  Farjeon's 
Ijnoks,  no  one  can  hold  any  conversation  with 
linn,  without  becoming  aware  that  the  whole 
man  is  tensely  and  essentially  dramatic.  And 
the  question  inevitably  arises :  Why  has  he 
never  yet  written  a  play  ?  The  question  haa 
presented  itself  also  to  Mr.  Farjeon  him- 
self, and  the  answers  are  numerous,  though 
perhaps  not  altogether  convincing.  In  the 
first  place— so  says  Mrs.  Farjeon — he  no 
sooner  finds  liimself  with  an  idea  for  a  play 
than  he  says,  "  What  a  good  story  this  would 
make  I  "  and  ])roceeds  to  write  tlic  story. 
In  tiie  second  place  says  Mr.  Farjeon — 
plays  have  to  be  fitted  to  popular  actors  and 
actresses,  and  lie  caimot   answer   for  the 

amenability 
of  iiis  char- 
acters. He 
did  write  a 
couple  of  acts 
once,  it  ap- 
pears —  an 
adaptation  of 
an  incident 
in  one  of  his 
own  stories  ; 
but  at  that 
stage  the 
leading  actor 
called  heaven 
and  earth  to 
witness  that 
the  leading 
actress  had 
all  the  fun, 
and  d  e- 
manded  that 

iier  doings  and  sayings  should  sti'aightway  be 
transferred  to  liira  !  In  this  Mr.  Farjeon 
found  himself  unable  to  accommodate  him, 
and  the  scheme  fell  through. 

All  anthora  have  their  "little  ways."  One 
has  a  teste  for  balancing  feathers  on  the  end 
of  his  nose  ;  another  is  addicted  to  leap-frog 
over  the  chairs.  Mr.  Farjeon's  solace  is  a 
game  of  "])atience."  The  cards  are  always  at 
his  side  as  he  works,  and  occasionally  he  gets 
up  and  deliberately  phiys  three  different 
kinds.  "  If  they  come  out  right,"  he  says, 
"  I  go  back  to  my  work  quite  happy.  If  they 
don't,  it  bothers  me  a  little.  Sometimes  I 
throw  the  cards  down  in  the  middle  and  go 
back  to  my  typewriter — obliged  to  go  on, 
you  know."  "Patience"  is  a  game  which 
few  authors,  one  would  think,  are  less  called 
upon  to  play  th^  Jjby^©i(5gle 
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.'.'(.p'/'d'ci/f.'t  iiliiitiif  by  I'n'le,  kimwE  if 
I'li'krmiofl. 


I       AiiiL'i'icii  (_'\L'iT  visitor  lu  tliat 

cuiiiitry   siioiild   niiike   a   ]iniiit  ol 
seeing.     One  is,  of  eoiirse,  Uie  fnmoiis 
Niasra.™  Falls,  and  the  otiior  tiie  Yustiiuite 
Valley  of  iAilii'oniiii.    Tlie  Falls  ure  vieited 
probably  by  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  visi- 
tors to  the  Htiites. 
ovvin^  to  tlicir  esisy 
aeciif^sibiliLy  from 
[\u:   two  '^rvMl  vx-n- 
i..res  of   New  York 
:iih1   Clii(;a<j;i)  :  but 
t.iic  "^'osrinite  Valley, 
wiiich   lies   ill  tin; 
SierraNevEida  Rnw^c 
of  mountiiins  on  the 
western  side  of  the 
contmenti,  about  1-^1) 
miles  distant  from 
Stm  Frani'iseo,  luis 
<;onipai'ai.i\i-iy  few 
pilL^'rinifi  tu  view  its 
solemn  si^randeui-aiul 
surpassing  beauty. 
No  (.iin;  who  visits 
this   niaj^nif icen.t 
temple   of  Nature 
should  ouiit  to  make 
a  short  detour  from 
the  valley  into  the 
exteueive  forests 
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that  hocder  it  -forests  in  whieh  may  lie 
siH'n  trns  that  tower  ;;nii  fwt  into  the  air, 
and  ran^'c  frt>ni  twenty  to  I'"*  feet  in  the 
rircuinfVrciHX!  of  tluiir  ,!j,-iatit  trunks. 

Even  with  the  aid  of  sucli  strikin.u,'  pliuto- 
graphs  iis  are  utilised  for  the  pniiwse  of 
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illustrating  this  article,  photographs  which, 
by  the  way,  were  specially  tak^ii  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Erieson  for  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  of  1893,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  j^ive  a  true  idea  of  the  immoiisity, 
height,  profusion,  iinil  beauty  of  thesu  giants 
of  the  forest.  As  you  stand  beneath  thcni, 
swathed  in  the  dense  nnderi;ro\vt]i  of  fevii  - 
those  trees,  with  tlicir  lofty  boughs,  iidude 
the  ozone  that  drifts  in  from  the  sea,  so 
that  the  plants  beneath  them  thrive  with 
"wonderful  luxuri- 
ance— and  gaze  up 
to  their  towering 
summits,  you  can- 
not help  feeling 
that  they  rank 
among  the  wonders 
of  the  worid,  so 
majestic  is  their  ap- 
pearance. 

in  no  other  part 
of  the  globe  are  to 
be  found  such  valu- 


these  two  species,  and  these  are  not  now  to 
be  found  iu  any  part  of  the  globe  outside 
Calif oinia.  The  American  Government  is 
fully  alive  to  the  value  of  these  trees,  and 
is  jealously  -[ireserviug  the  Spijuoi'i,  Giijanlca 
species  by  proiiibituig  its  utilisation  for  coiii- 
iiiercial  jiurposes.  Tlie  Mariposa  grove,  con- 
taining over  Seven  hundred  of  these  trees, 
has  been  converted  by  Congress  into  a  public 
park ;  but  upon  the  use  of  redwood,  which 
is  more  abundant,  no  restriction  is  placed. 
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able  and  extensive  tracts  of  timber  as  in  the 
Humboldt  aud  Mendocino  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  produce  the  magnificent  growths 
roughly  grouped  into  two  cliisses,  one  known 
as  Sequoia  Ginaiitm,  or  big  trees,  and  the 
other  as  f^'eqvokt  Semperfrrp.in^,  or  redwood 
trees,  but  more  generally  known  as  the 
Mariposa  and  Calaveras  trees  respectively. 
It  is  calculated  by  botanical  si/niiilx  that  in 
some  prehistoric  period  there  were  as  many 
as  thirty  different  specimens  of  this  genus; 
but  all  are  now  extinct,  with  the  exception  of 


It  was  tlirough  the  enterprise  of  a  travel- 
ling showman  that  these  trees  were  first 
made  known  to  tlie  world  at  large.  Happen- 
ing to  be  passing  through  the  district  in  the 
year  J8r)2,  this  man  was  impv(;ssed  with  the 
treniendous  girth  of  one  of  tlie  tnies,  and, 
with  a  ipiick  eye  to  business,  b(.'thonght  him 
that  a  section  of  tliis  boianieal  giant  would 
Ik!  a  valualile  addition  to  his  stock  of  eiiriDsi- 
tie.s,  hewed  down  a  large  ]iiuce  of  h.ivk,  iiiiil 
placed  it  on  exhibition  itt  tiie  towns  tlirough 
which  he  passed.  HoiEi^b^^f^^M^i^id  not 
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<;u  imrealiwid,  for  tliis  spuciiucii  (if  wdiuIo'S 
lie  had  seen  in  tiie  cuiivse  of  bis  travels 
aroused  j^rcai  interest  wherever  it  seen. 
Elatei]  \\  ith  his  success,  the  showman  repaired 
^ain  to  tlie  i'orest,  but  was  mortified  to  find 
that  his  vandal  act  had  killed  the  tree, 
^Nothing  daunted,  he  decided  to  cut  the  tree 
down,  but  this  was  a  much  more  difficult 
task  than  he  anticipated,  and  kept  five  men 
coi^tantly  e  nployed  for  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  day.s. 

Throngli  the  eutcrprise  of  this  slKtwmaii 
the  iittentiuTi  of  tiie  timber  world  was  at- 
tracted to  tlie  niitapped  mines  of  wealth 
lying  in  these  forests,  hi  a  very  short  time 
mill*  sprang  up  in  all 
directions  for 
the  purpose 
of  fell- 
ing 


the  trees  and  converting  them  into  timber, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce.  What 
was  fifty  years  ago  a  secluded  (iardeii  of 
Eden,  iiihal)it.'d  oidy  by  Indians  and  the 
birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest,  now  resounds 
with  tiie  whirr  of  saws,  the  clang  of  the  axe, 
the  wliistle  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the 
creaking  of  tiie  heavily  laden  timber  train. 
At  the  present  time  some  fifty  thousand" 
acres  of  land  in  Humboldt  county  have  been 
laid  bare,  and  yet  there  are  nearly  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  redwood  still 
standing,  representing  in  board  measure 
soniethiug  like  00,000,000,000  feet  of  timber. 
The  present  annual  rate  of  exportation  of 
this  redwood  from  California  is  estimated 


at  about  2(M),oOi>,00()  feet.  There  is,  there- 
fore, still  suthcient  timber  in  Humboldt 
county  alone  to  meet  the  world's  demands 
for  another  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

The  redwood  is  so-called  from  its  peculiar 
reddish-})rown  colour,  which  is  so  deep  in 
tint  that  when  polished  the  wood  might 
almc«t  be  taken  for  mahogany.  In  point  of 
toughness  and  durability  it  is  a  serious  rival 
to  oak.  It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  ignite, 
and  even  when  dry  it  burns  biit  slowly, 
resisting  tiie  fiames  with  I'emarkalile  endur- 
ance. It  is  probably  owing  to  this  charac- 
teristic that  the  Sequoia  forests  have  not 
l«!en  visited  by  lire,  that  plague  which  has 
laid  waste  so  maTiy  valuable  tracts  of  timber 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

When  the  mills  were  first  established  in 
these  forests,  and  the  work  of  destnic- 
tion  began,  the  tremendous  girth  of  the  trees 
necessitated  new  mechanical  contrivances, 
for  those  already  in  use  proved  by  no  means 
adequate.  The  felling  of  such  mam- 
moth timber  is  necessarily  a  very 
big  task .  A  platf  oi'iii  is 
erected  around  the  base 
of  the  tree,  the  sup- 
porting rafters  of 
which,  instead  of 
being  buried  ver- 
tically  in  the 
earth,  are  driven 
horizontally  into 
the  ti'unk  of  the 
tree  itself  a  few 
feet  above  the 
ground.  The  men 
take  up  their  po- 
sition upon  tnis 
platform,  and 
make  an  under- 
cut iu  the  tree 
with  their  axes  so 
tha-t  the  saw  may  be  inserted.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  relentless  iron  teeth  grind  their 
way  through  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  until  the 
giant  bows  to  the  ingemiity  of  man,  staggei^ 
a  little  in  a  last  effort  of  resistance,  and  then 
heels  o\x'r  and  falls  jiroiie  upon  the  ground 
above  "wiiicli  it  has  so  long  towered  in  the 
pride  of  its  sti'ength.  In  some  instances,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  tree  measuring  twenty- 
one  feet  m  diameter,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration,  no  saw  of  sufficient  length 
could  then  be  found,  and  the  whole  operation 
of  fclHni^  had  to  be  accomplished  with  axes. 

Alter  being  laid  low  the  t)'ee  is  stripped  of 
iu  braTiches— in  many  ciises  the  largest  of 
these  mea8ureBHo^diS^*^(^0OwC  feet  in 
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cliamfiter— and  sawn  up  into 
logs  of  size  convenient  for 
trans])ort  to  tlie  mill.  The 
traTisj^oi-t  was  ()ri,i.'iiially  piu- 
fiiniKtil  liybaiilintf  tlie  liiiibci' 
aloni^  ^^liitl  roads  with 

t.ca.in!J  of  iiorSL'S  or  (jx^'it.  Tlicsc 
skid  roads  ('OiiKist  of  lo^^w  laiil 
trunsvorsely  aia'osa  the  road. 
Down  the  i-eiiire  of 
this  wooden  piitli- 
way  a  groove  is 
made,  which  is  ke])t 
well  greased  or  wet 
so  that   the  lof^ 
slide   along  easily 
and  sirioothlj. 

TiiiH  is  naturally 
a  \'ery  Lediiiits  and 
expensive  method 
of  conveyance,  and 
has  iKiw  to  a  very 
large  extent  been 
superseded  by  the 
cjible  -logiiiiig  en- 
gine. Tlie  Hteam- 
engine  is  stationed  near  the  mill  or  some 
other  centra]  spot, and  su]i]ilics  motive  power 
to  a  strong  winch,  oxer  wliicli  is  ])ass''d  a 
stout  steel  cablf  extending  s<Mn(_'(inies  as 
far  iXi^  two  or  tiiree  miles  into  tlie  fore 
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To  tlie  eTid  of  this  ciible  ;i 
I{)L;'s  is   seenrcly  (:oii]i]ed. 


long  trant  ol 
le  engine  is 

started,  iind  siowiy,   to   the  :ic<;(niipaTii- 
ment  of  the  lond  screecliing  <in  ihe  |>:irt. 
of  tiie  steaiji-engine  ;ni(l  winch,  and  miicli 
I'nTnbling  of  the  dust  envel()])e(l  logs,  tlie 
disniendiereil  tr'ees  ai'e  Iiaided  in. 
Even  this  nietiiod,  h(n\e\  ei',  suc- 
I'essfully  though  it  lias  worked 
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ill  the  past,  is  fjiviiii^  way  to  the  more 
civilised  riiilway,  wliicli  now  dissects  the 
forests  in  all  dii-ectiotis.  The  logs  are 
tnuisferreil  to  the  trucks  practically  direct 
from  tlie  spot  where  they  originally  fell, 
and  can  then  he  speedily  coineyed  to  the 
mills,  or  direct  to  the  sea  coast  for  sliippiiig, 
or  to  any  other  destinution.  In  the  illus- 
tration we  give  there  are  twenty -four  trucks 
loaded  with  logs,  the  sizes  of  which,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  figures  of 
the  men,  vary  from  six  to  eleven  feet  in 
diameter,  and  represent  a  total  board  measure 


logs,  which  by  their  own  weight  are  borne 
violently  down  tlie  chute.  A  loud  roar  ])ro- 
chiims  the  rude  descent,  and  the  hea.vv  mass 
falls  into  the  water  at  the  bottom  with  a 
sharp  report,  and  throws  a  cloud  of  spray 
liniidreds  of  feer  into  tlie  air.  in  a  second 
or  two  it  rcajipears  on  the  surface,  si  ill  con- 
tinuing its  wild  career  until  lii'oiight  to  a 
Sudden  standstill  by  collision  with  another 
log  or  with  the  further  bank  of  the  reservoir. 

Some  of  the  trees  which  are  greatest  in 
girth  are  not  now  the  tallest  of  the  forest. 
At  a  time  when  doubtless  they  towered 
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of  304,424  feet.  Occasionally  the  logs  are 
found  too  lai^e  to  be  placed  on  the  trucks. 
Ill  such  cases  they  arc  split  longitudinally  into 
smaller  pieces  by  means  of  blasting  powder. 

On  arri\'iil  at  tlic  mill  the  logs  are,  as  a 
rule,  consigncil  into  surrounding  lakes  and 
pools  of  water  until  required  to  make  their 
rca]ipear:uice  at  the  factory  to  be  sawn  up. 
The  railway  terminates  at  the  summit  of  a 
ridge,  down  the  other  side  of  which  is  a  pre- 
cipitous chute  extending  into  the  water,  and 
paved  in  tlie  same  fashion  as  the  skid  roads 
in  the  forest.  The  cars,  as  they  arrive  at  the 
end  of  the  railroad,  are  each  relieved  of  the 


above  those  around  them,  they  were  either 
struck  by  liglituiiig  or  snapp(;d  in  two  by 
the  force  of  some  ojie  or  other  of  those 
resistless  tornadoes  which  swce})  witit  such 
terrific  force  across  the  great  American  con- 
tinent. Ncvertiieless,  in  most  instances  they 
are  still  alive  and  continue  to  throw  out  new 
wood  and  foliage  from  what  were  originally 
their  lower  branches.  Thus,  when  you 
come  to  close  quarters,  you  realise  with  some 
disappointment  that  their  height  is  not  now 
in  proportion  to  tlieir  girth. 

Tliis  present  disproportion  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  tii^o^^/Q^d^^^^^S^ 
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wliicli  ii  roiiiiway  Itccn  cut.,  us  sliowii  in 
our  first  illustriilioii.  In  il.s  prime  iliis  must 
have  been  a  tr'uly  itiaf\"i*llous  and  tnaijnilicent 
specimen  of  tlie  Sequoia,  foj-  iiu  arch  lias 
been  hollowed  out  of  its  trunk  sufficiently 
wide  aud  high  to  admit  of  a  large  char-a- 
bane  couveying  sixteen  passengere,  and  drawn 
by  six  horees,  being  driven  throi^gli.  Tlie 
size  of  this  monster  can  hi  to  some  extent 
appreciated  from  this  asfcori.diiig  fact,  while 
it  must  be  rcmenibei'ed  that  Llie  tree  is  still 
alive,  to  Kcenrc  which  from  twelve  to  ciLrhtcen 
in(;luis  of  the  triudv  of  the  tree  has  had  to  be 
loft  to  cany  the  sa[>  ou  each  side  of  the  arch- 
way. A  few  years  ago  a  ti'a\  ellcr  brought  back 
a  slice  of  the  bark  of  this  ti'ec.  The  strip 
was  calculated  to  be  about  one-lhird  of  the 
thickness  of  the  hark.  It  measured  between 
four  and  five  inches,  so  that,  estimated  from 
this  fact,  the  bark  of  this  Sequoia  is  more 
than  a  foot  thick. 


Our  iUustrations  also  include  a  ]ih(ttograi)li 
of  the  section  of  one  of  these  giants  of  the 
forest  which  has  been  convcrtett  into  a  t;d)le 
for  Mr.  Astor,  the  well-known  American 
millionaire,  and  is  said  to  he  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  compvuy  of  twenty-seven 
around  its  edge.  Beneath  the  light  that 
heats  upon  the  dinner-table  of  a  millionaire 
scarcely  less  fiercely  than  it  illumiTiates  a 
moTiarcirs  thrcue,  the  facts  circulated  con- 
cej'uijig  tlic  liistoi'v  oF  this  table  appear  to 
have  been  somewliat  distorted  ;  \ml  as  an 
article  of  household  furniture  it  is,  in  any 
case,  suflieieMtly  I'cmarkable. 

Many  of  the  iai'gest  of  the  Cidifornian 
trees  iia\'c  received  distinguishing  titles,  and 
are  ])oii!ted  out  to  visiti>rs  witii  jMirticnIar 
interest,  such  as  "  UticIo  Tom's  Cabin,"  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  the  trunk  is  hollow, 
and  the  csivity  is  of  the  sixu  of  a  small 
room. 
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IT  was  less  tltaii  t\\-enty  years  ago  tbat  tlie 
feline  tribe  was  looked  upon  as  simply 
a  iieeessavy  lioiiselioid  upjMiidage  and 
allowed  itfi  domicile  only  in  the  kitchen.  But 
the  Nationiil  Cat  Club,  whose  adniirahle  sliow 
takes  place  yearly  at  the  OrysUit  I^ihtee, 
has  proved  that  a  great  deal  of  iutei-est  is 
uowa^lays  taken  in  the  cat  world  -  so  Tinicli 
so,  indeed,  that  it  would  nhno^l  seeJii  that  tlie 
study  of  Lliccat  is  bi'i^ominir  an  absolute  enlf,  in 
itseif,and  tliat  tlie  animal's  nineteenth  century 
descent  from  the  Egyptian  idol  is  not  iji 
vain. 

The  old  time  a^ociatiou  of  the  allegorical 
"old  maid" 
with  her  cat 
has  died  a 
natural 
death ;  it  is 
now  neither 
old  nor  young 
maids,  Imt  in- 
telligent men 
and  women, 
wli(i  see  tlu! 
attributes  of 
quality  and 
iKiauty  in  the 
cat,  and  who 
nnblusliingly 
admit  the 
fact. 

U  is  well 
known  that 
lhelai,c('anun 
liiddou  was 
an  immense 
lover  of  cats, 
mid  would 


*■  xKNoriii.s" :  cirA.MPii)!)  ksgi.i.sk  itiiow?)  taisuv. 

lI'iJiM*)-  of  efjfit  cMfnpionskips,  tv^ty .Srsf,  and  nnmei-om  fperkils  and  ciijtt. 
Oa-ned  by  Mr.  Sum  WmidiwiM. 


Photo  by  T.  Fall. 
3?3 


have  his  favourites  with  him  during  his 
most  secluded  moments.  He  considered 
them  most  sagacious  animals,  an  o]miion 
wliich  I  have  IumI  every  reason  to  endorse, 
shice  I  have  found  considerably  more  itride 
in  the  oat  than  in  the  <big,  taking  llieni  dis- 
tinctly and  on  a  diflei'ent  animal  basis.  Tlie 
show  (if  celebrated  pussies  at  the  Crystiil 
I'alace  last  year  exix'lled  that  <if  the  lioyal 
liotanical  <  birden  Sliow,  and  o\i.:i'eap]ied  in 
entries  the  ]n-e\iiais  year's  show  in  both 
foreign  and  unique  English  varieties.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  do  justice  to  the  mauy 
splendid  exhibits  in  a  single  article.  How- 

(\\&\  my  se- 
"""-^  lection  co\'ers 
some  few  of 
the  most  cele- 
Ijrated  win- 
n  ers  ■  cats 
wiioareycarly 
b  r  c  o  m  i  n  g 
nioi(j  famous 
in  a  by  no 
means  cir- 
cnnise  ribed 
IH't  world. 

A  man  now 
])i'e-emiiient 
in  tlie  study 
of  «it  life  as 
a  hobby  is 
,\r  r  .  S'a  m 
"W'oodiwiss,  of 
V  i  n  <;  h  I  e  y, 
w  h  OS  e  re- 
m  a  r  k  a  b  I  y 
vie  t  o  r  io  u  s 
Xenuuhon  " 
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"jimmy":  chasipion  sii.vkk  tahby. 
Owned  by  Mrs.  ffen-ing. 
Photo      Y.  E.  Yandycke. 

holds  still  the  champion  sway.  Xot  only  is 
Mr.  Woodiwiss  devoted  to  cats,  hut  lie  is 
also  an  cntinisiast  on  the  subject  of  dogs. 

"Xenoplion"  was  prized  at  £:^,()00,  and 
has  won  his  master  every  possible  honour  a 
cat  can— eight  championships,  over  twenty 
first  prizes,  besides  cups,  specials,  etc.,  etc. 
He  is  a  most  homely  cat,  of  immense  size, 
and  with  exceptionally  fine  sable  markings. 
His  pet  name  is  "  The  Man." 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  McLaren  Morrison  is  one 
of  our  most  ardent  lady  eat  faneici-s.  She 
is  always  to  be  seen,  with  her  Indian  atten- 
dant, at  the  shows,  taking  an  active  interest 
in  everything.  She  has  exhibited  s:)nie  of 
the  choicest  foreign  long  and  short-'jaireil 
specimens  at  the  Ci'vstal  Palace.  She  has  a 
splendid  collection  of  Siamese.  "Snza"  is 
one  of  the  handsomest,  and  is  a  great  winner. 
Much  care  is  bestowed  upon  them,  as  these 
cats  are  extremely  difficult  to  rear  in  this 
country.  Mrs.  McLaren  Morrison's  white 
long-haired  Persians  are  hard  to  beat.  One 
of  the  most  popular  of  these  is  "  Ameer,"  a 
beautiful  creature  with  a  fine  snow-white 
coat  and  a  pair  of  turquoise-blue  eyes. 
"  Ameer "  has  !iad  many  conquests,  and 
deserves  tliem  fully.  "  Kepwick  Lily"  and 
"Kepwick  True  Blue"  are  other  belles  of 
pure  white.  Mrs.  Morrison  has  a  number 
of  other  apecimens  on  show,  and  is  one  of 
the  popular  vice-presidents  of  the  National 
Cat  Club. 

Speaking  of  unique  Siamese  cats,  I  must 
mention  the  Duchess  of  Bedford's  beautiful 
"Goblin."  Although  Her  Grace  is  not  an 
orthodox  "shower,"  she  is  president  of  the 
National  (^it  (Uub,  and  jtossesses  some  very 
delightful  pets  of  the  cac  tribe.  "Goblin" 
is  a  Siamese  of  rare  merit.  Our  repro- 
duction is  from  a  block  kindly  lent  us  by 


Mrs.  Stennaid  Robinson,  the  energetic  hono- 
rary secretary  of  the  National  Oat  Club. 

The  Marchioness  of  Duflferin  and  Ava  is 
also  an  enthusiastic  cat  lover,  and  possesses  a 
valuable  specimen,  "  Zolfa,"  but  as  this  pet 
lias  not  been  photogi'a]ihe[I  I  cannot  give 
him  rlie  ])roniineiu;e  he  deser\"es  here  among 
hi.s  jK'ers. 

"  Ciiampion  Jinnny,"  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Herring,  the  veteran  pioneer  of  lady 
cat  fanciers,  always  holds  his  own.  lie 
revels  now  and er  the  titles  of  "  Champion  " 
and  "  Premier,"  and  hjis  gained  for  his 
mistress  over  fifty  first  and  special  prizes, 
with  silver  cups  and  medals.  lie  is  a  mag- 
nificent English  silver  tal)by,  with  perfect 
markings,  and,  having  captured  so  many 
coveted  hononrs,  considers  himself  beyond 
the  average  professional.  Of  course  Mrs. 
Herring  exhibits  her  other  famous  beauties, 
both  Persian  and  other  tVu'eign  scions  of  the 
cat  tribe ;  and  I  was  much  amused  lately 
to  see  them  all  gambolling  over  the  lawn 
at  "  Lestock,"  in  company  with  six  or  seven 
beautiful  King  Charles  spaniels. 


"goblin":  8IAMKSE  CAT, 

lYinnerof  many  pHues.    OwTietl  hythe  Duchfs^  of  leilfwd. 


ITesitknt 
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"zaiua";  CHAMnOX  CUINC1I1I.1.A. 

Winner  nf  the  Clu'llenjje  Cup,  iinil  nf  many  tpedaU. 
Owne  l  iiji        i;ert,iiile  willoughbg. 
rhiilo  by  ]■;.  UxTiiMr. 

One  of  tlie  ])r(^Ui(!f*t  and  most  com- 
]>iict  Persian  cliiiicliillas  {  liavc  (jvcr 
sseen  is  Miss  (iertnidc  Willoiigliby's 
champion  "Ziddii."  81ic  is  a  vlty  yonng 
cat,  with  a  ])ci1\>ct  form  and  a  lovely 
coat.  Tlie  "rhallcnt,^'  Cup"  fell  to 
lier  last  year,  and  this  year  a.ll  the 
honoui-s  of  her  cliiss,  with  speciiiis, 
medals,  etc.  Miss  Oortriide  Wii- 
lou^'liby  is  one  of  tiie  shiniiif,^  lij.^]its 
of  tlie  N.C.C,  and  had  the  iioiionr  of 
condtiethi,<r  H.U. II.  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  with  I'r'ineess  Victoria  and -v/^/M, 
roimd_  tlie  ("at  Tent  at  the  last 
Pxitauic  Show,  and  presenting  Her 
Royal  1 1  ii^hness  with  a  charming 
boiir|net  on  behalf  of  the  "Jsational 
Oat  Club." 

"  Pnlnier  Patty,"  another  of  Miss 
M'illoiigliby's  beet  prize  queens,  is  a 
pretty,  silver-haired  creature,  lo\'ely  in 
colour  and  jnarkiiigs,  and  is  nnicli 
adnnml.  Most  of  Miss  AVillouj;-iiby's 
distininiisheil  [lets  are  named  "Fiiliner," 
it  beinn^  •■  l-'nhner  1  iall,"  near  Sloujrii. 
tliiit,  theii-  eliarming  and  kindly  Jiiis- 
tress  domiciles  iier  many  costly  ]iets  in 
the  most  coiJiforLuble  aiul  wcil-eon- 
(lueted  ('atteries  imaginable.  Miss 
WiUoiigliby  tells  me  that  she  disposes 
of  many  of  her  lovely  kitteus  for 


charities,  and  she  lias  also  cem|>iled  a  very 
scrvieealile  ciinl  on  tiie  trcaunent  of  foruign 
kittens  and  tlieii-  ailments.  Tiie  proceeds  L.f  the 
latter  she  also  de\-otes  to  charitable  objects. 

I  nmst  make  special  reference  to  another  Kit 
whicli  we  liave  not  sjiace  to  reproduce  here,  and 
that  is  Miss  Willoughliy's  Siamese  "  Fiibner 
Hanjo,"  a  lively,  pug-like  s|)ecinien,  with  a  splendid 
fawn  coa.t  and  tanned  feet  and  ears.  The  \\,m. 
Mrs.  McLaren  Morrison  and  Mis:^  "Willmighby 
both  have  a  special  liking  for  ilie  Sianies'e 
lirced,  an<l  exliibit  really  JiiosL  heautifnl  siieciinens 
of  this  curious  and  rare  Ceiine  friend,  alUiough 
these  animals  arc  very  dlffii;ult  to  rear  aiid 
cultivate  in  our  ^irccarious  climiU(-. 

Cream  is  one  of  tlie  latest  fasliions  in  cats,  and 
Miss  "Winifred  Beal's  lovelv  twui  pair,  INmnid- 
kirk  MidshlpmiLe"  and  ""Konaldkirk  Admiral," 
are  l,lie  favourites.  Last  year  this  pair  took 
e\erything  before  tbeni  in  their  variety,  and  so 
they  were  christened  '*  The  Heavenly  Twins 


MlI>SIUl'SnTK  '  :  CHAMl'JON  CKKAM. 

Onineil  liy  MUi  W'hvijred  Iieale. 


I'koto  bu  Taiman. 
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'  AI-IIION  JOEY  "  :  CHAMPION  BI.UK  FEKSIAJf. 

Winner  of  fmirfir»U,  three ^peciale,  and  two  siJver  medatn.    Owned  by  Knight. 


with  apoioijies  to 
Madame  Siivab 
OriMKl  — itinl  the  Ko- 
briquev  cliiiu's  to 
tlicm  siiil.  "Ad- 
miral," however, 
detests  notoriety, 
and  eaiiTiot  be  per- 
suaded to  face  the 
most  f  1'  i  e  11  d  1  y 
camera,  but  I  gi^'e 
his  brother  "Mid- 
shipniite,"  wlio  is 
precisely  like  liiin, 
without  beii!^  a 
martyr  to  sueb  sen- 
sitiveness. Mc  is  a 
l)GJiutifaI  i'ersiaii, 
with  a  long,  ex- 
quisitely creamy 


coat.  Miss  Beal's  ])nssies  take 
their  name  from  lionaldkirk 
Rectory,  her  home  near  Dar- 
lington, where  these  fortunate 
fininials  have  a  happy  time 
of  it  when  not  on  show. 

Another  veiy  favourite 
colour  with  conuoi^eurs  is  the 
"blue" cat.  Madaine Portier's 
*'Blue  lioy  "  is  a  iiiagiiilicent 
creature.  He  won  at  tbe 
lidtaiiie  Show  the  ilcLaTen 
Morrison  Jn<lian  Bowl,  and 
owns  many  first  and  special 
prizes.  His  coat  and  his  size 
are  remarkable,  to  say  nothing? 
of  colour  and  shape.  This 
cat  was  specially  singled  out 
by  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  had 


'TIBBEBOO":  dHAMl'ION  BLUE  PEKSIAK. 

Aged  me  ye  n:    Ovm^l  ly  Mre.  (tunei. 
/'hdtf  by  Taler. 


III.UK  BOY     :  BI.liE  I'RKSIAN. 

Champion,  18!)" ;  wtTtner  itj  fpeeial,  1W98,    Oiifie  I  by  Madame  ['■•rt:er. 
Phuto  '>y  Cur  tig. 
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iiiiii  iiiki^n  out  of 
LIk;  jien  for  a  Royal 
complimentary  pat. 

Ijess  tliaii  two 
veai-s  aj^o,  ^vhen 
"Bhu'  Boy"  wa:^  a 
kiLten,  lie  was  sold 
for  the  modest  sum 
of  four  guineas. 
His  purchaser,  how- 
ever, reh'iKjuished 
her  bargain,  and 
now  Madame  Por- 
tier  would  take  no 
price  for  her  pet. 

Another  "bine" 
of   celebrity,  run- 
pijig  "Bl^e  Boy" 
and 
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sometimes  in  advauce  of  hiiu,  is  Miss  Kiii 
"  Albion  Joey."  He  is  a 
^ranfl  Jinimiil,  with  n  coat 
ipf  tt'enieiidnus  lciifi;tli  iind 
a  tVill  I'l'litiri'd  softly  with 
kWvvw  lie  is  winner  iit" 
Jiiiiny  tirsts  ami  s])eeials, 
and  was  inimeiiWL'lv  ;tdniired 
at  the  show,  takinj^  the 
championship  of  18'.)8. 

Some  particularly  beanti- 
fnl  specimens  of  the  lihie 
species  are  those  owned  by 
Mrs.  Finnic  Yonn<;,  of 
liailbeston,  N.ii.  Tlicy  are 
known  a.s  "  llhie  Jackets  T., 
U.  and  1 11.,''  and  are  sons 
of  tlic  eelelii'ated  (;liani]U(in, 
"  llhic  llniii."'  Tlit'y  are 
all  e(iually  tine  eals.  "  Bini^ 
Jacket  I.  "  lias  alrculy  ear- 
riedofE  thii  tcon  first  prizes, 
specials,  etc.,  and  his  pm- 
geny  are  equally  successful 
as  winners.  Mrs.  Fiiniie 
Yonn,','  is  devoted  to  lier 
jjets,  and  at  th((  last  show 
at  the  Ci-ystal  Pahn^e  she 
told  nie  that  the  ])rice  slie 
]>ut  on  her  cats — £100  eatih 
--was  by  no  means  a  larjje 
one,  as  she  esteems  the 
honours  tjikcn  by  the  trio 
even  more  hiL;hly  than  their 
pecuuiary  value. 


trht's 


A  little  sensation  wiis  caused  at  the  summer 
show  over  another  bine  pet  in  the  shape  of 
Mrs.  Chnies's  "  Tibbelwo,"  who,  althongh 
but  ten  iiKintlis  old,  captured  the  ehiiinpion- 
shi])  and  specials  awarded  to  its  class  by 
Mr.  Louis  Wain,  l^'ur  sliorL  fa(^e  and  eoni- 
partntiss  of  form  as  well  !is  in  cnlnin'  it  (juite 
fidtilled  Mr.  Wain's  chief  ile  ii;nids.  And 
this  beautiful  eat  easily  secured  the  higliest 
fa\'our  at  tiie  late  show.  Mr.  Vernou  Stokes 
rn;Kh;  a  speciai  sketch  of  her. 

One  of  the  uu)st  lo\  ely  chinchilla  greys  is 
"  Lord  Argent,"  who  is  a  noted  prizcwiimer 
and  the  sire  of  many  aristocnitic  sons  and 
daughters  who  ai'e  both  jnedallists  and  firab 
])rize  winners.  "  Lady  Vere  dc  Vere,"  a 
diiinty  liea.aty.  is  oru;  of  them.  His  lordship 
won  the  first,  secnaid,  silvi'r  nu.'dal,  ami  speciiil 
;tt  llie  Bi'iiihtDu  N.(M\  Shn\v,and  is  ;i  rei'oi;- 
nised  force  in  the  feline  world.  -Mrs.  Cham- 
pion, of  Chiswiek.  undoes  a  speci;iliiy  of  tlie 
grey  and  wInU;  bi'eed.  Her  exijuisite  snow- 
white  "  White  Kriar,"  Un>k  everything  iiefore 
it  at  the  Palace  Show.  Uc  possesses  the  most 
celestial  bine  eyes  jiossiblc. 


"  i.OHI>  AllGEST." 

Silcer  meciaflief.    On  neil  hi/  Mrs.  Cliampum. 

J'hoto  by  Landor.  /~>  | 
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A  very  remarkable 
cat,  in  contrast,  for  ricli 
sable  and  black  marking, 
is  *'  Lord  Salisbury," 
owned  by  Mrs.  l^olliu■, 
and  one  of  Mrs.  llcr- 
rinii's  a'lL'bratfHl  stuck. 
'SSalisbiiiy'"  eiiiiie  si'i-oml 
as  a  kitten  in  at 
the  .\.(\C.  Siiow,  and 
now,  at  sixteen  nnnttlis, 
has  scored  first  and 
special  for  best  cat  iu 
the  show  at  Kochester, 
and  two  prizes  at  the 
Crystal  Palace. 


•CIIAMI'ION  Hl.UR  JACKKT,  '  "  BI.UK  JACKET  II.,'    "  BE.UK  JACKKT  III. 

Winn'ni}  tmm  nf  Iltie  I'ersfavf.      Owned'  hy  .tfcs.  A.  Pinnie  Toun/i-      Photo  hij  .•^imft-'im. 


riJr^lAN  SARF.I':  TAliliY. 

iiiri.e-''  III!  J/)'s.  /'itnar.    Photo  hy  A,  Flint. 


'wiiiTK  riUAri    ;  lii.rK-KYt:!)  weutk  tkusi ax. 
Winner  qf  twdve prizes,  Vryital  Palace,  1898,  including  Jf.C.C.  Champion- 
ship.   Owned  by  Mrs.  Chavipioa. 


Altofjether  the  Xaiimial  Cat  Cluli 
and  its  devotees,  with  llieir  lo\'e  and 
zeal  for  the  feline  cause,  litn'e  en 
an  impetus  to  a  lal'<^e  and  jirowiti^^ 
work  wliicii  enhances  the  value  a** 
well  as  the  proper  treatment  and 
culture  of  a  popular  domestic  pet; 
and  all  true  lovers  of  the  cause 
of  animals  collectively  must  appi-e- 
ciate  the  work  wliicli  so  many 
ladies  of  position,  with  Mrs.  Sten- 
n;i.i'(]  Roiiinson,  theii"  hnnnrary 
sccn^taiT  and  treasnrei*,  are.  hamh'd 
ill  one  to  esta.blish  ami  kee[)  on  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  fnotin.i^.  If 
it  be  true  that  "c\'ery  doi:  has  liis- 
day,"  it  is  only  fair  tiuii.  his  natural 
enemy,  the  cat,  sliould  have  as 
pleasant  a  life  as  possible. 

Hosted  by  Google 


AH   LUN'S  GIFT. 

By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 


Illustrated      Will  Oweit. 


DON'T  reckon,"  said 

the  boy  who  was 
dusting  a  cigarette 
advertiBcineiit,  "  that 
we've  j^ot  whEit  you 
may  call  an  exciting 
business,  sir." 

Mr.  Bourne,  behind 
the  counter,  looked 
up  from  the  romance 
that  ho  was  reading 
and  fingered  his  slight 
moustache  nervously. 

"Two  packets  of 
cigarette  papers," 
went  on  tlie  hoy 
gloomily,  "a  screw  of 
shag,  and  a  conple  of 
to  sell  us  matches — 
And  my 


cheeky  kids  trying 
that's  what  we've  done  to-day. 
argument—  (Now  then,  Tot- 
tie."  This  to  an  amazing  young 
woman  on  a  tobacco  advertise- 
ment that  had  gone  awry.  "  Sit 
up  straight,  can't  yon,  when  I 
keep  telhng  you)— — And  my  argu- 
ment is  tliat  we  miglit  do  a  lump 
better." 

"If  I'd  only  got  a  bit  more 
capital,"  said  the  young  proprietor 
wistfully  to  the  boy. 

"  Kepitid  ?  "  echoed  the  boy.  ^ 
"  Kepital  ain't  everything.    What  ^ 
you  want,  sir,  is  push ;  what  you 
want  is  enterprise  ;  what  you  want 
is  to  fling  yourself  about." 

"  Another  fifty  pound,"  said 
Mr.  IJournc  thonghtfiiUy,  "and  I 
could 'avG  got  into  amain  tliorongii- 
fare,  wlicre  a  demand  for  a  good 
sound  twopenny  goes  on  the  whole 
day  long." 

"  J*eo[)le  ain't  coming  down 
this  by-street  to  get  no  twopennies," 
^eed  Robert  Henry,  "sound  or 
unsound."  He  took  a  broom  and 
swept  the  spotless  floor  with  some- 
thing of  fury.  "Nobody  never 
comes  'ere ;  nothing  never  'appens ; 
no  one  never  Ullo  !  " 

Robert  Henry  ran  to  the  door- 


way.   From  the  direction  of  Limehouse 

Causeway  there  was  a  sound  of  voices.  The 
noise  came  nearer. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Bourne.  He 
went  round  to  the  door  leisurely. 

"Shindy  of  some  kind,"  shouted  Robert 
Henry  with  excitement.  "  One  of  them 
sailor's  rows,  I  expect.  Time  we  had  anofer 
murder.    'Ere  comes  someone  !  " 

Someone  had  indeed  turned  the  corner  of 
the  dim,  narrow  street.  Mr.  Bourne,  peeping 
over  the  head  of  Robert  Henry,  saw  a 
Chinaman  slipping  eel-like  in  the  shadow  of 
the  houses.  As  he  neared  the  shop,  a  noisy 
crowd  appeared  at  tlie  end  of  the  street, 
cheering  two  short  infuriated  Japanese 
sailors.  The  pursued  Chinaman  looked  over 
his  shoulder  and,  turning  swiftly,  slipped 
between  Mr.  Bourne  and  the  lad  into  the 
tobacconist's  shoj).    He  jumped  nimbly  on 
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the  counter,  turned  out  the  four  gas  jets, 
and  disappeared.  The  crowd  swept  past  tlie 
doorway  and  then  wavered,  and  some  of  it 
returned. 

"Seen  a  Ciiiii?"  demanded  a -swollen- 
faced  man,  in  a  giisp.  "  There's  one  come 
down  this  way.  These  two  Japs  are  after 
liiio,  and  they'll  'ave  his  bleed  if  they  can 
lind  him." 

"  He  went  on  that  way,"  said  Robert 
Henry  readily.    "  Frough  that  court." 

"  Sure  he  didn't  turn  into  your  shop  ?  " 

The  two  Japanese  sailora  came  back 
breatliless,  tlieir  i'ii!<nira;/e  of  interested  men 
and  wumen  with  tliem. 

"  Fink  we  shouldn't  know  it  if  he  had  ?  " 
asked  Robert  Henry  indignantly.  "  Ast  the 
guv'nor,  if  you  don't  believe 

The  swollen-faced  man  looked  interroga- 
tively at  Mr.  Bourne,  and  the  two  Japanese 
pressed  forward  to  hear  his  answer.  From 
inside  the  dark  shop  came  the  sound  of 
partially  repressed  breathing. 

"  What  the  boy  says,"  declared  Mr. 
Bourne,  "  is  gospel." 

"  (.'onie  uu  !  "  shouted  the  swuUen-faced 
man,  with  tiie  ardour  of  a  true  sportsman. 
"  He's  gone  up  this  court.  AVe'li  ketch  him 
there  like  a  bloomin'  rat  in  a  bloomin'  'ole." 

The  two  Japanese  sailore  rashed  on,  and 
the  crowd  followed,  enjoying  to  the  full  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  and  screaming  with 
enthusiasm.  A  constable  of  the  K  division 
stamped  down  the  narrow  street  and  spoke 
to  Mr.  Bourne. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  asked  K  0.52. 

"'Unting  a  Chinaman,"  said  Mr.  Bourne.. 

"I  wish  all  tlie  foreigners,"  said  K  0.52 
strenuously,  "  was  jiiit  in  a  lialloon  and 
carried  away  to  sea  and  drowned." 

"  Wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea,"  agreed  Mr. 
Bourne. 

"  Oblige  me  witli  'alf  an  ounce  of  best 
nivy  cut  before  you  go  to  by-bye." 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Bourne. 

Robert  Henry  went  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  counter,  and  the  constable  at  the 
doorway  found  his  pouch.  Robert  Henry 
stumbled  against  the  escaped  Chinaman, 
who,  crouching  riown,  kissed  Robert  ?lein-y's 
(.■oat-sleeve.  The  lad  uuide  the  tobacco  into 
a  packet  and  bnuiLrlit  it  to  the  doorway. 

"  Fall  over  yourself  ?  "  asked  the  constable 
kindly. 

"  Very  nigh,"  rephed  Robert  Henry. 

"Never  mind  about  the  twopence 
ha'penny,"  said  Mr.  Bourn''. 

"  Vei-y  well,"  remarked  S.  052  agreeably, 
"  I  won't.    So  long  !  " 


"  So  long  !  "  said  Mr.  Bcm-ne.  "  Robert 
'Enry,  put  the  simttei's  up." 

Mr.  Bourne  did  not  move  from  the  door- 
way until  this  undertaking  was  inmipleted, 
being,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  young  man  with 
only  the  usual  amount  of  courage,  and  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  disinclined  for  the 
presence  and  support  of  Robert  Henry. 
When  the  last  shutter  was  fixed  the  two 
went  inside  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Strike  a  match,"  suggested  Robert 
Henry. 

The  wax  vesta  illumined  the  shop  and 
showed  a  blue  linen  cap  beyond  the  counter. 

"  It's  all  right,  old  chap,"  said  Robert 
Henry.    "  Ooinc  out." 

The  bine  linen  cap  rose  slowly,  and  a  face 
with  high  cheek  bones,  over  which  the 
yellow  skin  was  tightly  stretched,  peeped 
over  the  counter. 

"  All  gol  away  ?  "  asked  the  Chinaman,  in 
an  awed  whisper. 

"  Clean  away,"  rc})lied  Mr.  Bourne. 

The  Chiuainari  raised  himself  tremlilingly 
to  his  full  height  and  stood  blinking  on  the 
inside  of  the  counter.  llis  long,  skinny 
hands,  with  tapering  nails,  trembled  as  he 
laid  tlicm  on  the  giiLss  cfLse  which  contained 
packets  of  cigareltes.  J I  is  long  pigtail 
slipped  from  undei'neath  his  cap.  He  looked 
at  the  proprietor  and  at  the  boy,  and  then, 
decidbig  appEirently  that  Mr.  Bourne  was 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  back  to  the 
proprietor  again. 

"You  save,"  he  said  laboriously,  in  his 
loose-tongued  way,  "  All  T<nn.  You  save 
his  life.    Ah  Lun  nduch  oblige." 

"You'd  'u'  been  a  deader  by  this  tiuLe," 
said  Robert  Henry,  "  if  we  hadn't  given  you 
a  'and.  You  wouldn't  never  'ave  eaten  no 
more  bird's  nests  if  we  hadn't  let  you  slip  in 

61*6. 

"  I  play  you,"  said  Ah  Lun,  still  addressing 
Mr.  Bourne.    "  I  play  you." 

"  Never  touch  cards,"  said  the  projjrietor. 

"  I  Bay  I  play  you  for  what  you  do." 

"  He  means  he'll  pay  you,"  interpreted 
Robert  Henry. 

"How  much?  "asked  Mr.  Bourne.  He 
lighted  a  second  jet  of  gas. 

"  (iot  no  moley,*'  said  Ah  Lun  regretfully. 

"  Ah  1  "  said  Mr.  Bourne,  turning  out  the 
second  jet  of  gas.    "  That's  a  drawback." 

"  What  was  the  row  about  ?  "  asked 
Robert  Henry. 

"  I  sell  him,"  said  the  Chinaman,  with  a 
grin  that  flickered  over  his  bony  face  and 
disappeared,  "I  sell  him  lilee  diamond.  He 
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"  Rum  chap,  not  to  h'ke  diamonds,"  said 
tlie  boy.  "But,  'arkiug  back,  how  do 
you  reckon  you're  going  to  recompense  me 
and  the  guv'nor  for  saving  your  life  if  you 
ain't  got  no  money  ?  " 

The  question  was  a  long  one  and  had  to 
be  repeated  in  an  abbreviated  form.  Ah 
Lun  came  softly  from  behind  the  counter 
and  went  to  look  through  the  round  hole  in 
the  shutters  of  the  shop  door.  He  started 
back  suddenly. 

"  Lil  Chilaman  go  there  I  "  he  be^^f^cd, 
shivering  with  fear.  He  pointed  to  the"rear 
of  the  aliop. 

"Look  'ore,"  said  Mr.  Bourne  definitely 
— "  I've  had  about 
enough  of  your  non- 
sense !  I've  got  no 
particular  choice  be- 
tween Japan  and 
China  or  any  other 
country.  Robert 
'Enry,  open  the  door 
and  out  this  chap  !  " 

"  You'd  better  out 
him,"  said  Robert 
Henry;  "/V^open  the 
door ! " 

"  Xo,  no,  no  !  "  en- 
treated Ah  Lun  on  his 
knees.  "  Outside  they 
killa  Chilaman  1  No, 
no,  no ! " 

"Get  out!"  com- 
manded Mr.  Bonrne. 
"  You  shouldn't  come 
over  to  a  respectable 
eoiuitrv  like  this.  Move 
yourself  ! " 

Ah  Lun  clutched  at 
Mr.  Bourne's  coat  and 
pulled  him  down. 
Then  he  took  some- 
thing from  a  pocket  inside  his  blue  blouse— 
a  small  black  bottle  with  a  golden  stopper— 
and  whispered  with  feverish  eagerness  to 
Mr.  Bourne.  The  tobacconist's  face  took  an 
air  of  ijicreduhty. 

"  Who  are  you  kiddin'  of  ?  "  he  demanded. 
Ah  Lun  whispered  again  with  increased 
excitement.     Mr.  Bourne  took  the  small 
black  Iwttle  reluctantly. 

"  Shut  the  door,  Eobert  'Enry  ! " 
"  Make  up  your  mind  what  you're  going 
to  do  !  "  grumbled  the  boy.    "  First  it's  open 

the  door,  then  it's  shut  tlie  door,  ;nid  " 

"  Shut  your  mouth,  too,"  ordered  the 
tobacconist,  "and  stop  'ere  till  I  come  liat^k.'" 
He  turned  to  the  trembling  Cliinaman. 


"  Come  on,  sir,"  he  said  ;  "  this  way.  There's 
a  step  just  at  the  back  there.  Mind  how  vou 
fall  r  ^ 

Mr.  Bourne  was  back  in  the  shop  in  less 
than  a  minute,  humming  an  air  with  the 
manner  of  cheerful  unconcern.  He  opened 
his  ])riviLte  drawer  behind  the  counter  and 
placed  something  in  it,  and  relocked  the 
drawer  with  great  particularity,  trying  it 
several  times  to  see  that  it  was  secure.  He 
stepped  up  on  the  stool  to  turn  down  the 
one  Hghtcd  gas  jet. 

"  Have  a  cigarette  to  smoke  on  your  way 
'ome,  Robert  'Enry  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  boy  shortly. 


A  glittering  diamond  of  identical  shape." 


"  Don't  let  me  keep  you,"  said  his  master, 
"  if  yoif  re  in  a  'urry." 

"  Me  time's  me  own ! "  said  the  boy. 
"  What  was  tiiat  he  give  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  late  in  the  morning,  nund," 
said  tlie  tobacconist  cheerfully.  *'  Always  be 
reg'lar  in  coming  to  work,  and  you're  bound 
to  get  on  in  life.  And,  by  the  by,  that 
letter  for  Miss  Vennick  " 

"What  of  it?" 

"You  needn't  trouble  to  leave  it  now," 
said  Mr.  Bourne.    "Give  it  'ere  and  I'll 

destroy  it." 

He  to(jk  the  letter  and  (x)re  it  into  several 
pieces,  and  went  to  the  room  at  the  back  of 
the  shop. 
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"(iood  night,,  Robert  'Eiiry  !  " 
"(ioo'  night !  "  said  the  boy  gloomily. 
The  shop-door  slammed  with  vehemence, 
and  Mr.  Bourne  peeped  through  the  windowed 
door  to  sec  that  the  boy  had  left.  Then  lie 
pushed  tlie  door,  and  coining  back  hito  the 
shop,  unlocked  his  private  drawer  cai-efuUy, 
took  out  the  black  bottle,  and  i-etumed  to 
the  back  room.  All  liUn  had  gone.  Ke 
took  a  small  piece  of  coal  from  the  milighted 
fire  and  ])l,u.'yd  it  on  the  scariet-clothcd 
table. 

"  Ex|x?ct  it's  all  a  eomiiion  swiiidle,''  he 
said  tlioiightfiilly.  "Yon  can  never  ti'iisfc 
these  foreigners  ;  tiiey'll  'nnibng  you  as  so(H! 
as  look  at  yon." 

He  took  a  plate,  and  on  tliis  placed  the 


"'liobert  ITcnry  ffjill,  Esq.'" 

small  Innip  of  coal  ;  then,  withdrawing;  very 
carefully  the  golden  stopper  from  the  black 
bottle,  he  poured  some  of  the  yellowish 
liquid  over  the  piece  of  coal,  letting  it  trickle 
and  permeate.  When  the  piece  of  coal  \vs\ 
been  covered,  he  replaced  the  golden  stopper 
in  the  bottle,  and  looked  at  the  busy,  loud- 
tickirig,  little  American  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece. 

"Two  minutes  to  the  hour,"  he  said. 

"  When  it  strikes- — 

Mr.  Bourne  went  to  the  cupboard  and 
took  down  a  knife  and  fork  and  bread  and 
other  things  with  a  forced  unconcern,  as 
though  his  nerves  were  in  the  calmest  con- 
dition ;  but  the  articles  jingled  as  he  held 


them,  and  one  or  two  slipped  from  his  un- 
steady hands.  The  busy  little  clock  gave  a 
sneeze,  and  then,  in  a  hnrried,  bustling  way, 
struck  the  hour.  Mr.  Bourne  turned  to  look 
at  the  plate  at  the  end  of  the  table.  On  it 
lay,  not  the  piece  of  coal,  hut  a  glittering 
diamond  of  identical  shape,  scintillating  ana 
sparkling  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  his 
eyes  water.  He  looked  around  the  room  in  a 
dazed,  bewildered  manner.  At  the  windowed 
part  of  the  door  leading  into  the  .shop  was 
the  astonished  face  of  Robert  Henry.  Some- 
how he  felt  relieved  to  see  the  boy. 

"  Thought  —thought  ytm'd  gone  'ome," 
he  said,  wiping  his  forehead. 

"  Thought  wrong,  then,"  replied  tlie  boy, 
coming  into  the  room.  "What's  the  little 
game  ? " 

"  Blessed  if  I  know,"  said  tbe  tobacconist 
weakly.  "  See  what's  on  that  plate.  I^ooks 
like  a  diamond,  don't  it  ?  " 

Robert  Henry  took  it  up  and  examined  it 
with  the  air  of  one  for  whom  precious  gems 
have  no  secrets. 

"  It  is  a  diamond,"  he  said  affii'matively. 
He  held  it  up  so  that  the  light  danced  upon 
it,  "Worf,"  added  the  boy  after  some 
consideration, "  worf  a  fousand  pounds,  if  it's 
worf  a  penny," 

"  Think  so  ?  "  stammered  Mr.  Bourne. 

"  I  don't  fink,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  Imow." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Bourne,  with  an  effort 
at  gaiety,  "  Jiiy  fortune's  made  for  life." 

"  Your  fortune,"'  said  Robert  Henry. 
"  What  are  yon  gassiu'  about  ?  Om-  fovtuue, 
you  mcaii." 

"  1  mean  om-  fortune,"  admitted 
]\Ir.  Bourne.  "  I'm  so  flurried,  I  don't 
kuo'.v  what  I'm  saying." 

"What  you  want,  in  circa  hkc,  this,"  said 
■  Robert  Henry  importantly,  "  is  a  cool  head. 
That's  where  I  come  in." 

"  We  must  make  the  nuist  of  oni' 
good  fortune,"  suggested  the  tobacconist 
deferentially. 

"First  thing  for  you  to  do,"  said  the 
managing  director,  "is  to  clear  out  of  this 
'ole,  and  break  off  your  engagement  with 
that  Vennick  gel."  It  was  sigiiiticant  of 
Robert  Henry's  new  position  that  he  should 
refer  thus  lightly  to  Mr.  Bourne's  fiaiidp. 
"  What  you  want  is  to  be  unfettered, 
un'ampered,  and  free." 

"  She's  a  nice,  pleasant  young  lady,"  said 
Mr.  Bourne  vaguely,  "  but  I  s'pose  she'd 
never  do  for  the  wife  of  a  man  of  fortune. 
That  idea  occurred  to  me  first  thing.  All 
the  same,  I  don't  see  how  I'm  going  to  get 

out  of  "  ^  I 
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"  Seuil  hev  a  'andsoinc  present,"  cnm- 
maiided  tiie  boy,  taking  up  the  large  diamond 
again.  "  Send  her  a  small  one  like  this,  and 
write  her  a  letter  saying  tliat,  being  about  to 
leave  the  neighbourhood;  you  feel  that  it  is 
better  you  should  palt  from  lier,  much 
as  it  is  against  your  will  so  to  do,  and  you 
enclose  a  small  offering  ami  wish  her  every 
success  in  the  dcessuiaking  business." 

"  Likely  as  not,"  said  Mr.  Bourne  wistfully, 
as  he  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  obeyed 
orders—"  likely  as  not  the  time  '11  come  when 
I   shall   wish  I 
'adn't  broke  off 
the  engagement 
with    her,  and 
when  I  shall  think 
of  " 

"Rats!"  said 
Robert  Henry 
contemptuously. 

The  letter  writ- 
ten,ane\vdiamond 
made,  and  both 
carefully  enclosed 
in  an  empty  cigar- 
case  with  brand, 


chastened  at  his  failure  and  at  the  deserved 
reproof.    "  A  didn't  know." 

"  The  tilings  yon  don't  know,  my  lad," 
said  Mr.  Bourne,  reassnming  the  manage- 
ment, "would  fill  a  good-sized  room.  Get 
off  \)uw  now,  and  eonie  i-oiiTid  early  in  the 
inorTiing.  I  shall  want  to  get  off  to  'Attou 
(Jarden,  and  yon'li  have  to  mind  the  shop. 
Besides,  I'm  a  bit  tired.  1  want  my  usual 
seven  hours'  sleep." 

Mr.  Bourne  saw  Robert  Henry  through 
the  shop,  and  imprtssing  upon  him  the 
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"For  the  first  time  in  liis  life  hailed  a  cab." 


"Better  than  the  Best"  on  the  top,  Robert 
Henry  took  charge  of  it,  and  promised  to 
leave  it  at  the  house  of  Miss  Veunick's 
mother  on  his  way  home.  Robert  Henry 
poured  ont  some  of"  the  precious  fluid  over  a 
wooden  top  that  he  had  in  his  pocket,  but 
the  Wood  only  absorbed  the  fluid  and  remained 
a  wooden  top. 

"  You're  wastin'  it ! "  screamed  the 
tobacconist.  "  You  silly  young  silly.  What 
are  you  doing  tliat  for  ?  It's  oidy  minerals 
that  it's  good  for  !  " 

"Ain't  wood  a  mhieral  ?  "  asked  the  boy, 


7u^e_'ssity  of  taking  good  care  of  the  cigar- 
case,  yawned  and  closed  the  door  on  liim. 
The  yawTi  was  an  assumed  one,  for  he  was 
not  in  the  least  tired.  Indeed,  he  Siit  up 
and  workeil  hard  until  the  dawn  peeped 
through  the  Venetian  blinds  and  Emmett 
Street  began  to  arouse  itself,  and  then,  his 
small  stock  of  coals  being  exhausted,  he 
made  a  pyramid  of  the  dazzling  jewels 
that  he  had,  with  the  aid  nf  nearly  one  half 
of  the  precious  liquid,  maniifacLured,  and 
dozed  off. 

Roisert  Henry  had  to  kick  at  the,  door  a 
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^ood  many  times  in  the  morning  before  his 
mastei-  came  wearily  and  but  half  rested  to 
open  it.  Kobort  Henry  wjis  just  })e<;iiiuing 
to  blame  himself  for  having  left  the  ]ilaeo  all 
night  when  the  door  opened ;  he  was  relieved 
to  find  that  he  was  still  a  partner  in  the  firm, 
and  that  his  dreams  of  a  palatial  honse  in 
Bow  Road,  a  gorgeous  wife,  six  feet  fonr  in 
height,  and  a  dogcart,  were  still  possible  of 
realfeation.  Mr,  Boiirne  washed  himself  and 
dressed  in  his  best ;  he  wrai>ped  the  smaller 
diamonds  in  cigarette  papers  and  placed  them 
all  in  a  black,  shiny  l>a^^  He  also  spiked  his 
moustaches  and  tied  his  cravat  in  a  flowing 
manner,  the  better  to  impersonate  the 
character  of  a  stranger  to  the  country. 


'"Dell  me  the  druth.'" 


Then  he  bade  Robert  Henry  keep  his  eyes 
open,  and  walking  up  to  the  junction  of 
roads  near  the  Asiatic  Home,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  hailed  a  cab. 

"  Bit  lumpy,  ain't  it,  guv'nor  ?  "  said  tfee 
driver,  as  Mr.  Bourne  lifted  the  heavy  little 
bag  into  the  cab. 

"  Out,'"  replied  Mr.  Bourne,  in  the  French 
language. 

*'  Sball  I  give  you  a  'and  ?  " 

"  Non,''  said  Mr.  Bourne. 

"More  blooming  foreigners,"  growled  the 
cabman.  "  There  won't  be  an  Englishman 
left  soon  to  keep  me  company." 

At  number  142  Hatton  Garden  he  found 
Mr.  Lewis  Schenker,  Diamond  Merchant  of 
Amsterdam  and  London.   Mr.  Bourne  ex- 


plained in  laborioTiB  broken  English  that  he 
had  diamonds  to  sell,  and  Mr.  Schenker,  who 
was  a  stout  man  with  only  just  enough  breath 

fur  his  wants,  listened  without  wasting  a 
word  of  comment.  When  Mr.  Bourne  liad 
finished  his  description  of  the  death  of  the 
favourite  aunt  who  had  left  him  the 
diamonds,  Mr.  8c!ienker  winked  at  him  and 
went  and  locked  the  door  of  the  office. 

"  Dell  mo  the  druth,"  said  Mr.  Schenker 
jovially.    "  Don't  give  us  no  romances." 

"  Messieur,"  protested  Mr.  Bourne,  "  I 
no  onderstand." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Schenker,  chuckling. 
"  Haf  your  choke  then,  my  fellow,  haf  your 
lecdle  choke.    /  don't  gare.    If  you  haf 
diamonds  to  sell,  I 
buy.    That  is  all." 

"  Eon;'  said  Mr. 
Bourne. 

"  Show  me  the 
brecious  jewels," 
said  Mr.  Schenker. 
"  Don't  vastetime." 

Mr.  Schenker, 
with  a  powerful 
glass  at  his  eye,  ex- 
amined \'ery  care- 
fully the  few  smaller 
gems  that  Mr. 
Bourne  placed  on 
the  table  for  his  in- 
spection. Presently 
Mr.  Schenker  said 
lie  would  give  fifty 
pounds  for  five  of 
them,  and  Mr, 
Bourne  took  them 
back  and  said  that 
he  would  not  let 
them  go  for  a  penny 
under  five  hundred 
pounds.  Mr.  Schenker  begged  that  he  might 
look  at  them  again  ;  that  he  niight  take 
them  in  his  hand,  but  the  artful  Mr.  Bourne 
would  not  hear  of  this,  and  prepared  to  leave. 
Mr.  Schenker,  affected  almost  to  tears  by 
this  stern  attitude,  implored  Mr.  Bourne  not 
to  be  a  hasty  man,  and  said,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  Three  hundred  ponuds. 
Well,  tbree  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
not  a  penny  more  if  it  meant  imperilling  his 
life,  the  life  of  Mrs.  Schenker,  and  the  lives 
of  the  Schenker  family.  At  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  therefore,  the  diamonds, 
wrapped  in  the  cigarette  papers,  changed 
hands,  and  Mr.  Schenker  wrote  a  cheque 
which  Mr.  Bourne  accepted  He  made  his 
way  immediately  down  tl^l^^^i^^oldiug 
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the  precious  bag.  Feeling  that  he  had  done 
enough  husine^  for  a  start,  lie  had  lunch  la 
Holborn  before  going  ou  to  the  bank. 
When  this  agreeable  duty  had  been  peif  ormed 
he  looked  at  the  cheque  and  discovered  that 
it  was  made  payable  to  order,  and  as  shop- 
keepers in  Emmett  Street,  Limehouse,  do  not 
keep  banking  accounts,  he  was  cumpelled  to 
go  back  to  Ilatton  Garden  to  request  Mr. 
Sclienker  to  be  so  good  as  to  make  it  payable 
to  bearer. 

"  Ah  !  my  friend,"  cried  Mr.  ScUenker, 
with  enthusiasm.  "  We  meet  again.  You 
want  me  to  alder  the  cheque,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Si  voo  'f.lait,''''  said  Mr.  Bourne. 

He  handed  the  chec^ue  to  Mr.  Schenker, 
and  that  gentleman,  discarding  at  once  his 
general  manner  of  hilarity,  tore  it  into  small 
pieces  and  threw  them  over  the  astonished 
tobacconist. 

"  You  don't  blay  braetical  chokes  on  me," 
screamed  Mr.  Schenker  fiercely.  "  No,  my 
fellow.  I  am  too  old  for  all  those  nonsense. 
Al — low  me  to  kick  you  downstairs." 

"Not  likely,"  protested  Mr.  Bourne. 
"  Gimme  my  cheque  or  gimme  my 
diamonds." 

"Shall.  I  kick  you  downstairs?"  asked 
Schenker,  breathleroly  and  frantically,  "  or 
shall  I  send  for  the  bolice  ?  Choose 
which ! " 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Bourne  that  his 
position  with  a  hag  of  diamonds  in  the  City 
Detective  Office  in  Old  Jewry  would  be 
difficult  of  explanation. 

"  ril  go  downstairs,"  he  ssiid  humbly. 

"  Better  you  go  quick,"  screamed 
Schenker.  "  My  vord,  I  haf  killed  a  man 
for  less." 

Mr.  Bourne,  on  the  pavement  in  Hatton 
Garden,  looked  up  at  the  office  that  he  had 
quitted  so  hurriedly,  and  tried  to  think. 
This  was  the  worst  of  having  no  introduc- 
tions. This  WJLS  the  drawback  of  not 
knowing  where  to  find  an  honest  trader. 
You  were'  liable  to  be  swindled  in  this 
dastardly  way  before  yoii  

The  heated,  excited  face  of  Mr.  Schenker 
appeared  at  the  window,  the  window  was 
thrown  up,  and  down  on  the  liat  of  Mr. 
Bourne  were  showered  some  small  missiles. 

He  made  his  way  through  the  busy  street 
into  Holborn  and  took  a  'bus  home.  When, 
near  the  shop,  K  052  eng^ed  him  in  casual 
conversation,  Mr.  Bourne's  knees  trembled. 

"  We  dou't  serve  sailors,"  Robert  Henry 
was  saying  as  he  entered  the  shop.  Two 
Japanese  were  asking  for  cigars,  and  Robert 
Henry,  seated  on  the  counter,  with  lemonade 


and  pastry  by  his  side,  was  treating  them  in  a 
contemptuous  manner  that  evidently  gave  him 
much  satisfaction.    "  Outside,  if  you  please." 

"  Two  ceegar,"  repeated  one  of  the 
Japanese  mildly. 

"  Get  out ! "  shouted  Robert  HcTiry. 
"We're  giving  up  business.  We're  coming 
down  for  repairs.  We're  sold  out."  He 
waved  at  them.  "  Skoot !  "  he  said.  "  Now 
d'you  understand  ?  " 

The  two  Japanese  smiled  and  went 
amiably  out  of  the  shop.  Mr.  Bourne 
recognised  them  as  the  men  who  had  chased 
Ah  Lull  the  previous  evening  with  a  knife. 
He  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  went 
after  them. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said  to  the  first  little 
man.    *'  What's  your  name  ?  " 

The  little  J apanese  stopped  and  the 
question  was  repeated. 

"  Yoroslika,"  he  answered. 

"  What  ship,  might  1  ask  ?  "  Information 
given. 

"  Sail  to-night  ?  " 

"Yees,"  said  Yoroshka.  "For  Yoko- 
hama." 

"  I  wish  you  hon  vot/age,"  mid  Mr.  Bourne, 
with  enthusiasm,  "  'Ope  you'll  'ave  a  'appy 
trip."  He  coughed.  "What  ship  is  Ah 
Lun,  the  Chinaman,  on  ?  " 

The  look  of  smihng  amiability  vanished 
from  the  faces  of  the  two  little  sailors. 

"  You  know  him  ?  "  demanded  Yoroshka 
swiftly.  He  put  his  hand  to  the  back  pocket 
of  his  trousers.  "  You  find  him,  1  give 
you  one  pound." 

"  What's  the  grievance  against  him  ?  " 

"  He  seU  me  diamond,"  hissed  Yoroshka  ; 
"  it  no  diamond  at  all  1  Bring  him  to  me, 
andl  kill  him!" 

"  Right,"  said  Mr.  Bourne  ;  "  I'll  make  a 
note  of  it.  At  present  I  don't  know  where 
he  is  no  more  than  the  dcjid.    So  long  !  " 

The  two  Japanese  went  off  i-elucUintly, 
and  Mr.  Bourne  returned  jiewiidered  to  his 
shop.  Tliese  were  not,  then,  ]ierliaps,  real 
diamonds  that  the  liquid  in  the  black  boLtlc 
made,  in  which  case  all  his  anticipations  of 
wealth  were  idle.  And  yet,  if  they  were  not 
real  diamonds,  why  had  the  Ilatton  (Jarden 
merchant  found  difficulty  in  restraining  his 
admiration  when  the  specimens  were  shown 
to  him  ?  He  walked  straight  through  the 
shop  into  the  back  room  and  opened  the 
bag.  There  they  were,  sliining,  sparkbng, 
scintillating. 

"Don't  tell  me  they  ain't  di'monds ! " 
said  Mr.  Bourne  to  iioliudy,  very  fiercely. 
"  Don't  you  go  'umbugging  me !  "  . 
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Bobert  Henry  sauntered  in  and  sat  down 
in  the  one  easy-chair  in  a  negligent  attitude. 

""Well,  ole  man,"  he  said  familiarly, 
"  how've  yon  got  on  ?  How  many  golden 
sovesi'yigns  'avc  you  got  to  'and  ovur  to 
Kobert  Henry  Wall,  Es(|utro  ?  Tell  you 
what  /  thought  of  doing,"  went  on  the  boy 
confidentially.  "  With  my  thirty  thousand 
pound,  or  whatever  it  worlts  out  to,  I  thought 


"'Coming  bock  I  met  your  youDg  lady.'" 


of  getting  over  to  America  and  'aviiig  a  good 
old  game  of  'nnting  Red  Indians  !  That's 
always  been  my  mark  !  " 

"  I  ain't  got  on  so  well  as  I  should  'ave 
liked,"  said  the  tobacconist. 

"It's  your  first  start,"  said  the  boy 
tolerantly. 

"  Don't  quite  see  how  we're  going  to  get 
rid  of  the  thingB." 

"  Why,  aeU  'em,  you  juggins  I "  said  the 


boy,  with  indignation.  "*Aven't  you  got 
no  sense  ?  If  you  can't  sell  di'monds,  what 
can  you  sell  ?  " 

"Look  'ere,"  said  the  tobacconist,  goaded 
— "you're  jolly  clever  all  at  onue  !  You 
take  one  and  you  go  and  get  rid  of  it,  and 
come  back  and  let  me  know." 

"  Thought  you  was  going  to  man^e  the 
show." 

"Never  mind  what  you  thought,"  said 
the  tobacconist ;  "  you  take  one  and  do  as 
I  tell  you.  You  sell  this  big  one  'ere  for 
fifty  pound,  and  you  shall  'ave  half  the 
money." 

"  I'll  take  good  care  of  that !  "  said  the 
boy,  wrapping  the  large  Jowtl  in  his  liajid- 
kcrchief.  "  Expect  me  back  iu  ten  minutes." 

Mr.  Bourne  sat  for  some  moments  after 
Robert  Henry's  departure  resting  his  chin 
upon  his  fists  and  trying,  with  little  success, 
to  think  the  matter  out.  There  was  a  tap 
on  the  windowed  part  of  the  door,  and  he 
looked  up  wearUy. 

"  Go  away,  mother,"  he  said  to  the  shawled 
figure  ;  "  we  don't  want  no  groundsel."  The 
shawl  went  back  from  the  dry,  yellow,  bony 
faee,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  Ah  Lun.  The 
Chinaman  entered  very  quietly.  He  wore 
a  dark  woollen  skirt ;  his  pigtail  was  coiled 
up  and  concealed  by  the  shawl.  He  looked 
like  a  worn  old  woman  of  some  preposterous 
age. 

"Ah  Lnn  come  see  lil  bot'l,"  he  said 
insinuatingly. 

"  Whaffor  ? "  demanded  Mr.  Bourne. 

"Not  alii  gone?" 

"  What's  it  to  do  with  you  ?  " 

"English  gelman,"  said  Ah  Lun  per- 
suasively, "  he  give  back  lil  black  bot'l." 

"  Don't  see  the  force  of  that  argument," 
said  the  tobacconist.  "  What's  give  to  me  I 
stick  to." 

"  Ko  use  to  English  gelman." 

*'  Why  ain't  it  any  use  ?  " 

Ah  Lun  bent  forward  and  whispered.  As 
he  did  so,  amaaement,  indignation,  and  com- 
prehension flitted  across  the  tobacconist's 
face.  He  had  to  moisten  his  lips  before  he 
could  speak. 

"And  tbe  blooming  things  go  back  to 
their  original  stiitc  the  moment  they  pass 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  owner  of  the  black 
bottle  ?    Well,  I'm—" 

"  He  no  use  to  English,"  said  Ah  Lun, 
nodding  affirmatively  ;  "  he  use  to  pol  Chila- 
man." 

"  Business  is  business,"  said  Mr.  Bourne, 
"all  the  world  over.    How  much  did  that 
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^'  He  not  here  ?  "  said  Ah  Liin,  looking 
round  affriglitedly. 

"I've  only  got  t'j  lift  my  little  finger," 
said  Mr.  Boume,  "  and  Yoroskha  will  come 
vip  with  \m  little  knife  and — ~" 

"  No,  uo,"  scroamed  Ah  Lun  appealingly. 
"  Brave  English,  he  no  give  up  pol  Ah  Luu. 
Look !  Yoroskha  give  Ah  Lun  moley,- 
Ah  Lun  give  nioley  to  you."  The  Chinaman 
lifted  his  woollen  skirt  and  found  a  handful  of 
gold  coim  in  the  pocket  of  his  blue  troueers. 
"  Take  ! "  he  cried.  "  No  send  for  Yoroskha. 
No  keep  lil  bot'l." 

"  You're  'aving  it  all  your  own  way,''  said 

Mr.    Bourne    doubtfully,    "  but  "  he 

looked  at  the  small  pile  of  sovereigns.  They, 
at  any  rate,  were  genuine.  "  I'm  not  a  'ard 
man,"  said  Mr.  Bourne  ;  "  'ere"s  the  bottle, 
and  'ere's  this  bag  fnll.  They're  no  use  to 
an  honest  man  hke  me.  Be  off  now,  and 
don't  let  me  see  you  again." 

"No  flear,"  said  Ah  Lun. 

And  readjusting  his  shawl,  and  pUuiing 
the  little  black  bottle  very  carefully  in  his 
blouse,  he  slipped  away. 

"  Nice  go  I "  cried  Robert  Henry  bitterly, 


almost  falling  into  the  shop.  "  Had  a  look 
at  t)ie  thing  on  me  way,  and  blow  me  if  it 
'adn't  turned  back  to  this.  And  coming 
'ome  I  met  your  young  lady,  and  she  give 
me  this  note." 

"  More  fun,"  said  Mr.  Bourne,  opening 
the  letter  with  a  gloomy  air.  "  I  am  'aving 
a  jolly  time,  I  am." 

The  opening  of  the  letter  seemed  to  cheer 
Mr.  Bourne. 

"  Dearest  Johnny, — Tbu  clever  dear  to 

make  up  such  capital  jokes.  When  I  read 
your  letter,  1  thought  at  first  you  were  in 
earnest,  l)utr  when  i  saw  the  piece  of  joal 
[  knew  it  was  only  some  more  of  your 
nonsense.  I  was  uuich  pleased  with  the 
words  ou  the  cigar  box,  bnt  I  fear  I  am  not 
worthy  of  them.  There  is  smk  a  good 
piece  on  at  the  Pavilion  this  week  ;  shall  we 
try  and  go  ? — Much  love  and  kissM  from 
your  own,  LodiSA." 

" After  all,"  said  Mr  Bourne  "diamonds 
are  dangerous  things — specially  when  they 
ain't  diamonds." 
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EN^GLISH  CRICK 

By  Pelham 

IT  is  a  tniisiii  that  wherever  Eiiglislimeu 
are  gathered  together  there  will  be 
found  the  national  jramc  in  fnll  swin<j ; 
and  thus  it  happens  fortiinatoly  for  the 
devoted  cricketer  that,  while  tlie  Mother 
Oonutry  is  given  over  to  "  winter's  rains  and 
ruins  "  (to  say  nothing  of  a  game  called 
football),  a  band  of  King  Willow's  loyal 
subjects  is  doing  its  best  to  uphold  his 
Majesty's  dii,niity  in  sunny  South  Africa. 
As  a  pj'ehide  to  the  record  of  our  doings  out 
here  1  \  entnre  to  hope  that  some  acconut  of 
our  ad\entures  on  foreign  fields  earlier  in 
the  year  may  be  not  without  interest  for  the 
AViNDt>ou  readers. 

To  the  man  in  the  street  the  idea  of  crieket 
in  Portugal  seems  absurd  ;  bnt  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  game  flourishes  in  Oporto, 
though  perhaps  only  in  a  small  way.  The 
Portuguese,  I  will  say  at  once,  take  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  sport,  and  it  U 
entirely  due  to  the  English  colony  that 
cricket  is  ])i;iyed  at  all.  Mi-.  Tom  Westj'ay 
was  kind  enough  tn  ask  me  to  foriTi  one  of 
his  team  tliat  visited  Oporto  last  year,  and 
1  rea<li!y  juntp:;d  at  the  invitiitioii,  having 
heai'd  the  inost  enchanting  description  of 
Oporto  and  its  people  fnun  the  members  of 
Mr.  AVestray's  first  tuuni  that  had  played  in 
Oporto  in  the  spring  of  JSl);'*. 

"Wo  left  Dover  on  the  £I/hp,  which  belongs 
to  the  line  of  Coverley  &  Westray,  and  had 
been  specially  chartered  for  onr  service  on 
this  trip.  At  the  last  niimite  R.  N.  Douglas 
joined  tlic  team  in  the  ]ilace  of  A.  J.  L.  Hill, 
so  the  side  was  as  follows  -.  T.  "Wesfcray  (eapt.), 
1''.  W.  Westray,  8.  A.  P.  Kitcat,  K.  N.  Douglas, 


ETERS  ABROAD. 

F.  Wabnee. 

L.  C.  V.  IJathurst,  P.  P.  Warner,  U.  K. 
Promley  Davenport,  W.  N.  Fletcher,  A.  C. 
Taylor,  H.  0.  Peaehey,  and  E.  A.  Field. 
From  these  names  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
had  a  pretty  good  side,  strong  in  batting  and 
fielding,  and  with  a  couple  of  more  than 
useful  left-handed  bowlere  in  Bathurst  and 
Bromley  Davenport.  One  sea  voyage  is 
much  like  another,  so  1  will  not  bore  my 
readers  with  a  descrij)tion  of  it. 

0[iorfco,  leal  c  hirhla  riimif-  (the  loyal  and 
nncominered  eity),  is  situated  on  the  noi'th 
side  of  the  Douro,  three  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  contains  about  l;iO,(i()0  inhabi- 
tants. Nearly  all  the  houses  are  red-roofed, 
and  the  town  is  hilly  and  very  picturesque. 
Several  of  the  cricketei's  came  on  board  to 
meet  us,  and  having  landed,  we  nndem'ent 
the  ordeal  of  having  our  higgage  searched  at 
the  Customs  ;  and  here  I  may  remark  tluit 
it  takes  about  four  Portuguese  to  search  one 
bag. 

On  the  first  of  the  two  days  set  d(»wn  for 
our  mateli  with  the  Oporto  Crii^ket  (Mub, 
rain  fell  with  annoying  pei-sisteiii^y  most  of 
the  morning,  a,nd  it  was  found  impossiljle  to 
make  a  stait  until  :-i.iri,  when  the  Oporto 
captiiiii,  II.  S.  I^onsonhy,  ason  of  Sir  Spencer 
Ponsonhy  Pane,  won  the  toss  and  decided  to 
bat.  Bathurst  and  Bromley  Davenport  were 
in  charge  of  the  bowling,  and  proved  for  a 
time,  at  all  events,  quite  unplayable.  Six 
wickets  fell  for  4  mns,  and  it  seemed 
quite  possiiile  that  tlie  innings  nn'ght  not 
I'ealise  double  figures.  Some  good  and 
jilneky  play  by  Tiu-ncr  averted  such  a 
calamity,  but  the  total  in^tke  end  only 
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amounted  to  33.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
the  wicket  played  very  badly,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  home  batsmen  experienced  de- 
cidedly bad  luck. 

At  tlie  ilrawijiij  of  stumps  we  had  made 

■2oU  for  7 
wickets. 
Nearly  all  the 
English  resi- 
dents were 
spectatoi's  of 
the  match, 
but  hardly 
any  Portu- 
guese were  on 
tlie  ground. 
About  two 
men  and  a 
boy  looked 
over  an  ad- 
joining wall, 

but  fchey  did  not  appear  to  be  carried  away 
by  enthi^iaani.    On  the  following  morning 
the  laat  3  wickets  only  added  4  runs,  the 
innings  closing  for  254.   The  second  innings 
of  Oporto  was  chiefly  notioeal)le  for  a  veiy 
tood  innings  of  59  hy  Colclough,  and  some 
uard  luttiiig  by  0.  llagge.    Colclough  went 
in  first  and  was  eiglith  out  at  112.  His 
cutting   especially    wa,s   excellent.  Bagge 
made  f^nuie  ap!i;udi(l  (h'i\"es,  and  treated 
Douglas  with  great  contempt,  twice  in 
one  over  bitting  him  out  of  the  ground. 
Taylor  liuwled  with  great  success  and 
captured  4  wickets  for  5  runs. 

Much  disappointment  was  expressed  at 
the  poor  show  of  the  Oporto  team.  The 
wicket  certainly  was  at  its  worst  in  the 
first  innings  :  but,  although  their  fielding 
was  c|uite  smart,  it  nuisE  be  confessed  that 
their  bowling  was  of  only  a  moderate 
cliaracter.  (■olelougb  prover!  himself  much 
the  best  all-round  cricketei",  but  several 
others  showed  promise,  especially  iu  field- 
ing. Nervousneas  had,  I  feel  sure,  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  tlieir  collapse.  The  result 
of  the  match  was  thus  a  victory  for  us  hy 
an  innings  and  103  runs,  the  scores  behig 

T.  Westray's  XI.   ...  254 
Oporto.-..  .   33  and  118 

The   cricket  match  came  to  an  end 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
a  tennis  Lo.n"uarnent  was  at  unce  started. 
The  courts  are  just  off  the  cricket  Held, 
and    being   of    gravel,   conseqneutiy  play 
very  fast  and  true.    The  Oporto  represeut:i- 
tives  beat  us  by  thi'oe  matches  to  otic.  In 
the  evening  Mr.  and  Mrd.  Roger  Ooverley 


gave  a  dance,  which  we  all  enjoyed  im- 
mensely. 

The  second  match  was  against  an  XI.  repre- 
senting Portugal.  Dr.  Colcldugli  captained 
the  borne  team,  and  places  were  fdund  for 
three  Lisbon  men,  viz.,  Ilardwick,  Eeid, 
and  Gibbous.  The  distance  from  Lisbuu  to 
Oporto  is  luit  more  than  IHi)  miles,  but  the 
journey  takes  nearly  twelve  hours,  and  this, 
too,  by  tlie  express.  Still,  as  the  train  stops 
at  every  station  for  about  twenty  minutes 
while  the  engine-driver  and  guards  smoke 
a  cigarette  and  talk  about  the  weather  and  the 
crops,  the  time  occupied  by  the  journey  is 
not,  after  all,  so  great.  If  a  train  should  by 
any  chance  arrive  even  a  minute  before  it  is 
due  tlie  engine-driver  is  fined  !  Further 
comment  is  useless. 

li^it  to  L'eturn  to  the  cricket.  Westray 
won  the  toss  and  decided  to  put  our 
opponents  in,  but  though  a  fair  start  was 
maxle,  79  was  the  total  realised.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  iu  our  fii"st  innmgs  the  game 
was  fairly  even,  our  sixth  wicket  falling  with 
the  total  at  110  ;  but  the  sabseipicnt  partnei"- 
ship  of  the  two  Westrays  put  quite  a  different 
complexion  on  the  match.  Eventually  we 
were  all  dismissed  for  ■2C!3.  Purtuga!,  at  their 
second  attempt,  did  better.  Goiclongh,  Cobb, 
Hardwick,  and  Warre  played  well,  but  were 


THIS  "ELBB"  (WESTBAY,  COVERLLY  AND  CO.), 
TVie  vessel  on  whicli  we  made  the  jnurneij  In  and  /mm  Opoito. 

badly  supported,  and  again  we  won  easily  in 
an  innings.    Taylor's  analysis  for  the  match 
was  10  wickets  for  83  runs.    The  reault  was — 
T.   "Westray's    XI.  2(13 

Portugal   rJ^A'}i\W^^ 

Hosted  by  V^OOy  Ic 
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Though  easily  beaten  in  this  iiuitoli,  the 
cricket  of  our  rivals  showed  marked  iniprove- 
ment  all  round.    To  begin  witii,  tlio  buwliiiir 
was  iiitiiiitely  better  than  in  the  first  ganiej 
while  I  am  not  saying  tuoiiuich  wiien  V  state 
that  the  fielding  was   very  good  indeed, 
Turner,  who  made  three  fine'  catches,  and 
AV'arre  espec'ially  doing  well.    The  batting, 
too,  was  marked  by  more  confidence,  and  I 
am  positive  that  in  the  next  year  or  two 
Oporto  cricketers  will  improve  immensely, 
and  if  the  wicket  could  be  made  a  good  one. 
there  would  be  still  more  chance  of  the 
the  game    flourishing  in  Oporto.  'Vhv. 
wicket  cannot  possilily  Ije  called  even  a  fair 
one.     The   soil   is   sandy,  and  plantains 
abonnd,  so  it 
will  readily  be 
seen  how  hard 
it  is  to  prepare 
a  good  wicket. 
Cocoanut  mat- 
ting might,  of 
course,  be  used, 
but  the  crick- 
eters of  Oporto 
are    ratli  v 
prond   of  the 
fact  that  theirs 
i  s  til  e  o  ri  1  y 
gronndiuSpain 
or  Portugal  on 
which  a  grass 
wicket  is  ob- 
tainable.   It  is 
always,  in  my 
opinion,  better 
to  play,  if  pos- 
sible, on  turf 
than  on  mat- 
ting, and  thy 
wicket  in 
Oporto  is  not, 

I  think,  so  bad  as  to  necessitate  the  in- 
troduction of  matting.  Still,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  cricket  would  be  con- 
siderably improved  if  a  better  wicket  were 
possible,  and  already  there  is  considerable 
talk  of  getting  some  good  man  out  from 
England  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  t!ie 
ground.  The  last  four  days  were  spent  in 
seeing  the  sights  of  the  town,  and  jiicnies 
up  the  Donro  and  to  the  slate  quarries  at 
Vallonga. 

A  golf  match  was  arranged  for  the  Sunday 
on  the  links  at  Espinlio,  but  though  a?i 
attempt  to  play  was  made,  the  weather  was 
80  wretehed  that  the  game  had  to  be  left 
imfinished.    Rain  in  torrents,  accompanied 


by  a  high  wind,  (jniie  spoilt  the  plav,  and 
everyone  got  soaked  to  the  skin.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Coverley  subsequently  gave  a 
pienie  np  the  Douro  to  Cintra  D'Olveira, 
and  another  day  we  drove  out  to  Vallojiga, 
which  is  about  ten  miles  from  Oporto.  On 
the  following  day  we  left  Oporto  in  tlie  good 
ship  Elbe,  for  Portsmoutli,  a  f ter  a  deli"'li  t- 
ful  trip.  The  hospitality  of  the  people  in 
Oporto  knows  no  bonnds— each  man  vied 
with  his  neighbour  to  gi\-(^  ns  the  really  good 
tmie  we  had.  That  we  had  nnmerous  dances 
goes  without  saying— thei-e  were  li\e  in  the 
ten  days— and  that  we  enjoyed  them  one  and 
all  enormously  also  follows  as  a  fact.  On  all 
sides  we  were  feted,  and  none  of  us  will,  I 

r.  F.  Warufr.      l1.  Oaggr', 


E.  A.  Field. 


L.  e.  W  Jl;i(l.i^]  :.. 
SISAI'SIIOT  ON  TllK  Ul'OIlTO  CiMCKET  ■Ji:alr.M), 


feel  sui-e,  forget  Oporto,  the  loyal  and  un- 
couquei-ed  city. 

I  had  retained  so  many  pleasant  re{'ol- 
lections  of  my  visit  te  the  States  during  the 
antiniin  of  1^*117  that  I  readily  accedeil  to 
the  rcqnest  of  tire  associated  eliihs  of 
Philadelphia  to  bring  out  a  second  team, 
and  on  Angnst  27  we  set  sa.il  from  Liverpool 
in  the  li.il.S.  (/aJ/ui,  of  the  Peaver  Jjine, 
for  Montreal.  The  side  was  as  follows  : 
P,  F.  Warner  fca]}tairi),  J.  Hnrnnp,  F. 
Mitchell,  C.  0. 11.  Sewell,  V.  T.  Hill,  B.  J.  T. 
Posanquet,  (}.  E.  Winter,  E.  H.  Bray,  E.  F. 
Penn,  E.  C.  Lee,  J.  L.  Ainsworth,  R.  R.  A. 
Warner,  and  R.  Berens.  Kirk,  the  dressing- 
room  attendant  at  ''|^gs^^''f,^i*^^^i(3^|'^u<l» 
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Nottingham,  accompanied  the  team  as  ser- 
vant, and  once  more  thoronghly  earned  the 
sobriqnet  of  "  pvince  of  couriers." 

Oil  thu  (l;t.y  after  our  arrival,  without  any 
practice,  we  conurienced  the  tirst  mateli  of 
the  tour  a,!i:ainsfc  XIV.  of  tlie  Piastern  Lea^^ne, 
who  wtre  cajitaiiied  l)y  W.  R.  (Jilbert. 
Ainsworth  was  unable  to  play  for  ns,  owinj^ 
to  a  chill,  and,  {\s  subsequent  events  proved, 
he  would  almost  certainly  liave  been  more 
than  ordinarily  successful,  as  the  wicket  was 
just  made  for  him,  heavy  rain  on  each  night 
and  a  powerful  sun  during  the  day  having 
rendered  the  turf  false  and  treacherous.  Our 
batting  was  poor,  a  fact  caused  no  doubt  liy 
the  voyage  and  a  iaek  of  jiractiee,  Unrnu]), 
Mitcliell,  and  Bray  being  tlie  only  men  to 
make  any  runs.  The  game  was  an  interesting 
one  from  start  to  finisli,  but  we  had  plenty  in 
hand  at  the  end,  and  won  easily  by  88  runs. 
The  scores  were  :  Euglishmen  VM)  and  Kiri, 
XIV.  of  the  Eastern  League  82  and  0-").  Peun, 
Bosanquct,  and  "Winter  bowled  very  success- 
fully for  us,  but  they  were  immensely  assisted 
by  the  condition  of  the  ground,  one  ball 
shooting  dead,  and  the  next  getting  up  per- 
fectly straight.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  scoring 
ruled  low  on  both  sides. 

We  were   most   hospitably  entertained 


during  our  stay  in  Montreal,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  were  taken  to  a  baseball  match, 
Buffalo     Montreal,  who  are  both  liigli  up  in 

the  League,  were  opponents,  and  we  witnessed 
a  most  interesting  game  ;  but  what  strucdv  us 
most  was  the  attitude  of  the  crowd  towards  tiie 
mnpire,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  (.Jrubbcr. 
One  "rooter"  in  puiticular,  who  was  sitting 
near  us,  made  himself  most  offensive,  Ids 
mildest  remark  being,  "  How  nmcii  did  they 
pay  you,  Grubber  ?  "  Whenever  a  decision 
was  given,  the  rival  supporters  howled  at  the 
umpire  in  approval,  or  not,  as  the  Gise  might 
be.  In  the  second  half  of  the  match  two 
umpires  officiated,  Grubber  having  I'ctired, 
and  wisely  so.  A  point  arose  on  winch  the 
nmjiires  couid  Tint  figrce,  and  the  game 
eventually  ended  in  something  like  a  free 
figlit. 

Baseball  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  com- 
pare with  cricket.  The  thi'owing  is  tlie  best 
part  of  it,  the  fielders  being  wonderfully 
accui*ate  in  their  returns  to  the  base.  All 
the  side  except  the  pitcher  wear  large  gloves, 
like  a  soup-plate,  on  the  left  hand,  and  this 
of  course  makes  catching  "long  flies  "and 
"  short  flies "  a  conqiaratively  easy  matter. 
The  wicket-keeper,  or  "  the  catcher,"  as  he  is 
called,  wears  a  large  mask  and  a  sort  of  brettst- 
plate.    He  certainly  needs  both. 


B.  J.  T.  Bosouquet. 


C.  J.  Burn  up. 
C.  0.  H.  Sewell. 


1'.  F.  Warner. 


E.  8.  A.  Warner. 
F.  MitcheU. 


V.  T.  HiU. 
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rlinlt)  1,1/  Hiilfi:,  I'll  ill' 'klph  ill. 


After  four  very  pleasant  days  in  Montreal, 
we  journeyed  by  niirht  to  'roronto,  ou  the 
Canadmu-Pacitic  Railway,  arriving  tliere  on 
a  Sunday  morning.  The  next  tliicc  days 
saw  us  playing  a  representative  Ontario  XI. 
on  the  Rosedale  ground.  Pcnn  and  Lcc 
stood  down  from  our  side,  both  of  them 
sufEering  from  sore  throats,  which  even- 
tually developed  into  scarlet  fever.  This 
was  most  unfortunate  for  us,  as  they  were 
both  Iiowlei's,  Lee,  too,  a  dantcerons  and 
plncky  batsnuuj.  Tlicii'  valuable  services 
were,  of  course,  lost  to  us  for  the  rest  of  the 
tour,  but  luckily  they  were  never  at  any  time 
seriously  ili,  and  though  still  detained  in 
liospital  at  Toronto  when  we  sailed  for 
England,  they  were  then  quite  convalescent, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  were  released 
from  their  prison.  Owing  to  the  danger  of 
infection,  none  of  us  were  allowed  to  see  the 
two  invalids,  but  every  possible  care  was 
taken  of  them,  and  here  I  must  thank,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  the  many  good 
friends  hi  Toronto  who  were  so  kind  to  our 
two  ]>oor  sick  men.  It  was  a  time  of  great 
anxiety,  as  Hurnnp  also  caught  a  severe  sf)re 
throat,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  any  odds 
on  his  getting  scarlet  fever;. but  he  pulled 
through,  and  did  yeoman  service  for  us 
during  the  remaining  matches. 

And  now  to  the  match  itself.    We  won 


the  toss  and  went  in  to  l)iit  on  a  wicket 
which,  tluuigh  helping  tlie  l)owlers  ojTisider- 
ably  for  the  first  h(Hir,  afterwards  ])layed 
very  well,  and  was  certainly  the  second  best 
wicket  we  luct  on  the  tour,  the  best  being 
at  Manlieim,  Philadelphia,  in  the  hnal  test 
match.  We  stayed  in  the  whole  of  the  hret  day 
and  part  of  the  second,  our  total  reaching 
437.  The  Ontario  XI.  could  only  put  to- 
gether 133  and  164,  and  we  thus  won  easily 
in  an  innings.  Amongst  the  spectators  was 
Lord  Herschell. 

Not  a  little  elated  by  oiii-  success,  we 
left  Toronto  for  Niagara,  and  after  seeing 
tJie  "  Fulls'"  early  the  next  moriu'ug,  left  for 
rhilitdelpliiain  the  famous"lilaek  Diamond'" 
express.  The  dist^uice  from  Niagiira  to 
Philadelphia  is  480  miles,  and  wc  did  the 
journey  in  just  over  ten  lioui-s.  At  one 
period  we  ran  seventy-nine  miles  in  seventy 
minutes.  We  wont  through  the  mostbeanti- 
fid  country,  a  grand  view  of  which  could  be 
oliUiiTied  from  the  olKervation  car  at  the' rear 
of  the  train.  Our  two  matches  against  the 
flentleinen  of  Philadelphia  were  jilayed  at 
"Wissaliickon,  llie  ground  of  the  Philadelphia 
Clnl).  A  great  deal  of  rain  had  fallen  just 
previously,"  and  the  wicket  all  through  the 
game  was  iu  favour  of  the  bowlers  ;  in  fact, 
I  cannot  renieniber  ever  playing  on  such  a 
bit  of  "bird-iime."  Burirap  was  in  bed, 
Hosted  by  V^OOglC 
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and  we  t.nok  the  IU:1(1  witliout  Imtd,  a  snl)^<ti- 
tutii  beiii^  kimlly  alldwed  ns.  Tlte  Pliila- 
delpbiaus  won  tlie  toss,  but  could  only  put 
together  94,  Ainsworth  bowUntr  beautifully 
and  capturing  0  wickets  for  bi  runs.  We 
started  well  by  scoring  44  for  1  wicket,  but 
after  this  tliei-e  was  a  dreadful  collapse,  aii<! 
at  tlie  call  of  time  f!  wickets  liad  falli'U 
for  7'.)  rnus.  The  iiioriiiii,Lr  ]ta]K;rs  were 
very  ainnsing  lUixt  day  in  Llieir  account 
of  the  inatcli.  ilci'i^  <j'oc,s  one  of  thcni  : 
"  When  the  Philadelphiaiis  had  all  been 
disposed  of,  by  three  o'clock  yesterday,  for  the 


]iiLifid  total  of  i)4,  tlieru  was  a  Manila  Kay 
aspect  about  the  affair,  witli  Captain  Warner 
for  the  nonce  in  the  role  of  Cousin  George 
I>ewey,  that  was  not  altogetlier  pleasing  to 
the  spectators.  But  before  the  sun  had 
sunk  to  rest  Captain  Brown  had  been  amply 
]-oven^ed,  for  eight  of  th(i  opposing  fleet  liad 
Iiceti  riddled  and  forced  on  tlie  beaeli  by  the 
ra]iid-lire  guns  of  Clark  and  King,  and  the 
corks(.'rew  torpedoes  discliarged  by  Morton. 
Warner  himself,  alily  seconded  l)y  Mitchell 
and  the  man  wliose  name  sounds  like  a 
bnnch  of  roses,  had  made  an  heroic  effort  to 


THE  LAST  TEST  MATCH:  V.  V.  \\ AV.SVM  AXIi  I'.  .1.  IIKIINI."!'  AT  'iliT']  \V IfK i-rcV'.   ^[AN?IEIM,  PHII.AOKT.PHIA, 

Photo  by  ft^e.  PmadelpKia.  Posted  by  GoOglC 
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sU'.m  tlic  tide  ;  but  tlieii-  !ittein]its  wm'  of 
littk'  avail,  and  wlieii  lii-ing  cwiscd  tlu'v  \\\-\v. 
all  but  ready  to  hoist  tbe  wliite  flair." 
AnoLiuT,  tlie  WL'tillier,  snid  :  'J'iir 

rays  nl'  tlic  smi  liiii^jix'd  iind  kissed  voii  willi 
iHiseciiily  waviiilli  at  W'issahiukoii  irriirliLs 
yesterday  afLeninmi.  Tliey  bnisbed  your 
eollar  away  and  kiiii!  of  emiverted  you  into 
a  hot  watcT  spoiif^e.  lint  they  were  needed, 
abaohitely  necessary  as  a  iiiatl^T  (if  liealtli, 
for  the  scene  upon  tlie  j^reeu  in  the  centre 
of  that  hnman  s(inare  was  dam]i  iind  dismal, 


nninber  for  the  Iftssof  twd  wickels  Miu-hcll 
(•^11  not  onto  and  Scwt^II  wui  oiu)  iilayiiiir 
capitally.  Oii  liotli  <lays  of  the  mateh  there 
Was  a.  ]arij:e  crowd,  the  jjati'  on  the  SaLin'dav 
bein*j;  well  mvy  r),(H)().  The  ladie;  always 
turn  nnt  in  ^'r(;at  force  for  the  "  iTiternationa", 
inatehes,"  as  tliey  are  called  in  the  States, 
and  this  «;^me  was  no  exceittion  to  the 
general  rule. 

Our  fixture  against  the  Xew  York  C.C, 
came  off  at  Staten  Isknd,  and  ended  in  an 
easy  victory  for  us  by  an  innings  and  247 
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disease-breeding  anil  depressing.  Our  hopes 
were  melting  :iway,  and  the  vapours  tliat  rose 
penetrated  to  the  very  bone  and  chilled  you 
tlirongli  and  l1iriiii<r'h." 

The  innings  ehisrd  forSt— Hi  rinis  behind 
onr  o])])onenLs'  Liital.  Tin;  second  innings 
of  the  home  team  priKlnced  no  nioi'e  tlian  -'iD, 
Ainsworlh  actually  taking  o  >vickets  for  !;> 
rnns.  Our  fielding  was  excellent,  and  ISray 
kept  wicket  splendidly,  catching  live  men  and 
stumping  three  in  the  njatcli.  With  only 
70  runs  to  win,  we  obtidued  the  required 


runs.  Tlie  New  York  XL  eollii]wed  coui- 
]ilct(?ly  in  the  first  innings,  Ainsworth  and 
Hosauquet  dismissing  tliem  for  4i).  The 
New  York  team  did  I>ett(!r  at  tbeir  set^ond 
afl.ciniir.  and  made  a.  fairly  good  score, 
considering  that  the  wicket  Inid  crumbled  to 
])ieces. 

\\;\vk  lo  I'liiladeltiliia  again  for  onr  match 
r.  XVI II,  <'olt,s  and  a  caplain,  at  llaverford, 
the  gronnd  of  the  Mei'ion  (',<'.  'i'lie  wicket 
was  again  veiT  imich  in  hi\(an'  of  the 
bowlers,  and  with  niueteeii^nen  in  the  tiehl 
Hosted  by  V^OOglC 
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run-getting  was  no  easy  matter.  Heavy  rain 
at  lunch  time  on  the  third  day  robbed  ns  of 
u  certain  victory,  seeing  that  we  wanted  only 
70  runs  to  win,  and  had  still  9  wickets  to 
fall.  The  scores  were :  Colts  77  and  159  ; 
Englishmen  13H  and  30  for  1  wicket. 

There  was  a  big  crowd  on,  the  ground  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  club  house 
presented  a  very  gay  scene.  The  band  of 
the  First  Regiment  was  in  attendance,  and 
played  "fSod  Save  the  Qneen "  and  "The 
Star-spangled  Banner "  amidst  great  enthu- 
siasm, the  crowd  standing  np  when  our 
National  Anthem  was  played.  Every  man 
on  the  ground  took  off  his  hat,  and  the 
advocates  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance 
must  have  rejoiced  at  tliis  pronounced  hit  of 
good  feeling  towards  the  Mother  Country. 
Inthe  evening  a  dinner  given  in  our  honour  by 
the  memhers  of  the  Merion  O.C.  was  followed 
by  a  really  splendid  dance;  we  all  enjoyed 
ourselves  immensely,  and  it  is  rumoured  that 
more  than  one  Anglo-American  alliance 
may  come  off.  From  Philadelphia  to  Balti- 
more is  an  easy  cry,  and  here  wc  defeated 
XV.  of  the  local  cricketers  by  9  wickets. 
The  wicket  was  a  crumbling  one  from  the 
start,  and  scoring  ruled  low.  On  the  fii-sfc 
night  of  the  match  there  was  a  very  jolly 
dinner  -  dance,  given  at  the  Catonsville 
Ciub. 

And  now  we  come  to  our  return  match 
against  the  Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  and 
surely  a  better  game  was  never  played.  The 
encoimter  came  off  at  Manheim,  the  ground 
of  the  Germantown  Cricket  Club,  and  the 
interest  was  sustained  right  up  to  the  very 
last  balk  Glorious  weather  favoured  the 
match,  and  the  wicket  was  a  really  good 
one — certainly  the  best  I  have  ever  seen 
in  America.  For  the  fifth  time  running 
I  lost  the  toBB,  but  the  Philadelphians 
took  little  advante^e  of  theu*  good 
fortune  and  were  ^  dismissed  for  143. 
At  the  drawing  of  stumjffl  we  had  made  114 
for  4  wickets,  and  so  looked  to  have  a  good 
deal  the  best  of  the  match  ;  but  on  the  fol- 
fowing  morning  J.  B.  King  bowled  magni- 
ficently, and  the  last  6  wMckets  failing  for 
19  runs,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  minority  of 
10  runs,  as  was  the  cage  iu  the  first  test 
match  at  Wissahickon.  The  home  team's 
second  innings  was  noteworthy  for  a  fine 
innings  of  53  hy  A.  M.  Wood,  who  ex- 
hibited much  skill  in  playing  the  hall  on  the 
on-side,  but  with  this  notable  exception  few 


of  the  other  batsmen  could  do  anything  with 
Ainaworth,  and  the  innings  closed  for  147. 
Ainsworth  in  the  match  took  13  wickets  for 
IIG  runs,  and  better  left-handed  bowling  I 
do  not  wish  to  see. 

With  158  to  win,  the  betting  was  about 
evens  on  our  obtaining  the  mns  ;  but  when 
the  four  best  wickets  had  fallen  for  69  runs, 
I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  thought  we 
should  be  beaten.  But  I  was  reckoning  with- 
out Hill  when  I  anticipated  defeat.  When  ho 
went  in  5  wickets  had  fallen  for  90  runs, 
and  the  slightest  mistake  would  have  given 
the  Philadelphians  tbc  victory.  "Vernon," 
liowever,  was  in  great  form,  and,  thanks  to 
his  admirable  41  not  out,  we  pulled  through 
by  4  wickets,  after  one  of  the  keenest  frames  it 
has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  take  part  in. 
The  Philadelphians  played  np  hard  to  the  end. 

We  left  Philadelphia  for  Chicago,  where 
we  spent  two  days  in  sightseeing  before  our 
match.  Both  sides  played  twelve,  Kirk  being 
pressed  into  service.  AVe  won  the  toss,  and 
on  a  slow  wicket  made  2'J8.  Chicago  rc]>lied 
with  but  74  and  83  for  7  wickets,  and  then 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrente  and  robbed 
us  of  a  certain  victory. 

This  match  brought  a  veiy  successful  tour 
to  an  end,  our  record  being — played,  8  ; 
won,  6  ;  drawn,  2  ;  lost,  0.  Mitchell,  with  an 
average  of  35,  was  our  most  successful  bats- 
man, and  Hill,  Bosanquet,  Sew^ell,  and  Bur- 
nup  all  did  well ;  but  undoubtedly  the  feature 
of  the  tour  was  the  splendid  bowling  of 
Ainsworth.  Owing  to  business,  Ainsworth 
has  never  yet  been  seen  in  county  cricket, 
but  he  is  almost  sure  to  be  asked  to  play  for 
Lancashire  next  season,  and  if  he  can  get 
away  he  will,  I  feel  sure,  do  well.  A  man 
who  can  take  75  wickets  for  G  runs  apiece, 
must  be  a  good  bowler.  At  any  rate,  the 
powers  that  be  at  Old  Trafford  will  do  well 
to  give  him  a  good  trial. 

Our  return  voy^e  was  made  on  the 
Majestic^  of  the  White  Star  Line.  I  think 
I  may  say  that  the  tour  was  in  every  way  a 
great  success.  The  only  thing  to  mar  it 
was  the  had  luck  that  befell  Penn  and  l-ee. 
In  every  place  we  visited  we  were  most 
hospitably  entertained,  and  every  member  of 
the  team  will,  I  feel  sure,  always  retain 
pleasant  recollections  of  Canada  and  the 
States,  and  the  many  good  sportsmen  and 
charming  people  we  met  there.  And  now  I 
am  hoping  for  an  equally  enjoyable  tour 
with  Lord  Hawke's  team  in  South  Africa. 
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THE  SMALLEST  CO^^STITUTIOI^AL  MOI^ARCHY 

I^f  THE  WORLD. 


By  a.  de  BitrCiH. 


lUuf'/rati!//  from  r/iofo;/raph.-'. 


TllERK  i'h  ii  tnu:i  of  mountJtiTi  aiul  valt; 
lyiri^  betuciuii  Austria  and  Rwitzer- 
laud,  near  the  stony  bed  of  tlie 
Rhine,  which  forma  a  sovereign  principality, 
reigned  over  by  a  prince  who  finds  a  place 
in  the  "  Ahnanack  of  Ootha" — that  rej^iater 
of  the  high  and  niigiity  of  Kufope — a.t  the 
side  of  the  Qnecii  nl:'  Kngland,  the  Czar,  and 
tlie  ETJiperors  of  Austria  and  (ieriiiany. 

John  11.  Maria  Francis  Placide,  reigning 
Prince  (Fursfe)  of  Liechtenstein  and  Duke  of 


to  this  smallest  of  sovereign  states.  On  the 
east  there  are  high  niountiiins  with  only 
few  p£isses,  making  an  entry  ditlieult  and 
even  dangerous,  lint,  in  spite  of  tlie  separa- 
tion i)y  high  and  aliiMist  iiiipassabk;  uioiui- 
taiiis,in  which  is  situated  the  sLrdiigly  fortilied 
Liiziensteig.  LieeliLenstein  and  Austria  are, 
politieally,  closely  allied. 

I'lie  jirincipality  of  i\lonae(p  is  proverbially 
the  smallest  of  independent  Buropeiin  States,, 
but  Liechtenstein  is  the  smallest  constitn- 


VADUZ,  CAPITAT,  Oil'  THK  I'H 

Trappau  and  Jagerndorf,  wields  his  sceptre 
over  about  sixty  S(jnare  miles  of  territory,  of 
wbich  Viidiiz,  a.  good-si/,cd  village,  is  the 
cajiital.  On  the  sontli  and  west  tlic  princi- 
pality borders  on.  Switzerland,  in  the  east 
and  north  on  Austi'ia  (Tyrol).  The  frontier 
is  duly  marked  by  posts  in  ihe  national 
colours — red  and  bhie.  On  the  west  the 
land  lies  low,  aiul  tlie  upper  Rhine  forms 
here  a  natural  barrier.  There  are  three 
bridges  spanning  the  river  which  allow  access 


irAI.ITy  OV  J.IKCIITKNSTKIN. 

tioiial  monarchy  in  the  world,  iter  consti- 
tution dates  from  ]8G2,  and  was  amended 
and  much  improved  in  1878  ;  lier  present 
connection  with  Anstro-Hniigary  dates  from 
]Si)->,  ill  which  yt^ar  she  entered  into  a 
customs  and  postal  nnion  with  her  neigh- 
bour. Austria  snjiplies  the  custom  honse 
officials  and  collects  the  rhities  on  gonds 
entering  T-ieelitunstein,  and  in  return  pays 
to  the  principiility  yearly  a  sum  variously 
reported  to  amount  to  from  £2,000  to 
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£r),000.  She  also  provides  Liechtenstein 
with  postage  stamps,  antl  collects  the  revenue 
derived  from  this  source,  paying  all  expenses 
connected  with  the  service,  and  pocketing 
any  profit  which  may  be  made.  Austria  has 
certainly  not  the  worst  of  tiie  bargain. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  Lilipiitiuu  monarchy 
is  the  liabitual  absence  of  the  sovereign. 
Since  ISGG  he  has  only  once  visited  his 
lands  ;  he  resides  and  holds  his  Court  at  a 
magnificent  pahice  he  possesses  in  Vienna,  or 
at  one  of  tlie  many  castles  or  country  seats 
he  calls  his  own.  However,  the  Parliament 
(Ijandtag)  meets  at  Vaduz,  and  consists  of 
fifteen  membere,  of  whom  three  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Prince :  the  others  arc  elected 
by  the  mate  subjects  of  Liechtenstein  who 
have  i|.»assed  their  twenty -fonrth  year.  Tlicre 
are  only  a  few  officei-s  in  the  pay  of  Prince 
and  country,  of  whom  the  principal  one  is 
the  Chief  Administrator,  who  is  also  Bresi- 
dent  of  the  Parliament.  Then  there  is  a 
Secretary  of  State,  a  Cliancellor  of  the 
Kxeheqticr,  the  Chief  Justice  (who  is  the 
only  judge  in  the  realm),  th(r  (government 
Engijieer,  and  tlie  Director  of  Forests.  Tiitise 
gentlemen  constitute  the  Cabinet :  but 
Prince  Joim  IL  has  also  at  Vienuii  a  Pri\'y 
Council  which  serves  as  a  court  of  appeal  in 
criminal  and  civil  cases,  and  as  a  kind  of 
Upper  House. 

The  Parliament  meets  at  Vaduz  at  a 
sGiison  when  the  members  are  not  able  to 


THE  CASTI-E  OK  HOHEN-l.tECHTENSTETS,  FOBMERI.Y  THE  ROYAL  RESIDENCE 
OP  THE  FRIHCES  OP  I.IECHTEKSTEIS. 


follow  their  ordinary  calling  of  farmers  and 

■\'ine-growers,  etc.,  and  when  they  arc  there- 
fore at  leisure.  There  are  no  distinct 
politic^il  parties  in  this  august  assembly  ;  and 
as  there  is  generally  little  business  before  the 


House,  and  the  parliamentary  procedure  is 
simple,  there  is  mostly  a  remarkable  unan- 
imity of  opinion,  and  the  most  important 
affairs  need  but  little  time  for  settlement. 
Anything  approaching  a  great  debate  is 
almost  unknown.  However,  there  are  a 
few  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule,  and  different 
opinions  were  recently  upheld  on  certain 
matters  with  the  greatest  obstinacy.  The 
Administrator  having  been  quitt!  powerless 
to  reconcile  the  opponents,  (jach  jxirty  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  Prince  in  Vienna  to 
lay  their  views  before  him  and  argue  for 
their  side.  The  Privy  Council  was  then 
consulted,  gave  its  opinion,  and  the  Prince's 
decision  ended  the  dispute. 

John  II.  Wiis  born  in  1840  at  Eisgrub,  in 
Moravia,  and  is  a  bachelor.  He  is  one  of 
the  largest  landed  proprietors  in  Auatro- 
Hungary,  possessing  ninety-nine  castles  and 
properties  (which  is  the  limit  allowed  to  any 
Austrian  subject  to  possess) ;  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  anomalies  concerning  this 
reigning  Prince  is  that,  although  a  sovereign 
in  his  own  land,  he  is  a  subject  in  Austria, 
and  sits  as  such  in  the  House  of  Lorik  of 
the  Austrian  portion  of  the  dual  monarcliy. 
He  is  inunensely  wealthy,  and  bis  collection 
of  pictures,  ancient  and  modern,  for  which 
he  has  built  a  beautiful  gallery  in  Vienna,  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  Austrian  capital. 
He  holds  high  rank  in  the  Austrian  army, 
and  is  a  knight  of  the  "  Golden  Fleece,"  the 
highest  order  in  the 
gift  of  Francis  Joseph, 
and  of  most  of  the 
distinguished  orders  of 
foreign  countries.  He 
is  a  most  generous 
ruler,  and  by  no  means 
forgets  the  needs  of 
his  subjects,  although 
he  hardly  ever  sees  any 
of  them.  He  has  built 
a  very  fine  Gothic 
church  in  Vaduz  at  a 
cost  of  £ir>,()()0,  and 
another,  somewhat 
smaller,  at  Schaan  ;  lie 
has  founded  and  en- 
dowed an  excellent 
girls'  school  at  Balzers 
and  a  middle  class 
college  at  Vaduz,  and 
has  almost  entirely  borne  Mie  heavy  expenses 
connected  with  the  most  pressing  national 
public  work — the  embankment  of  the  Rhine. 

There  is  tio  doubt  that  although  for  some 
reason  he  avoids  his  country,  he  is  spending 
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nmcli  more  on  it  than  he  draws  from  it. 
The  PriucG  is,  therefore,  very  popular  m  his 
principality,  as  may  be  perceived  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  hardly  one  household  which 
does  not  ^ive  the  place  of  honour  to  the 
portrait  of  the  be- 
loved iuid  respected  l  '  "rr"^'"^^^|S^r 
John  .11.  He  is  also 
much  liked  in  Vienna, 
where  lie  is  ppr^mui.  \ 
(jriiJissima  at  Ccnu't,  j 
and  a  very  proniineijt 
personage,  in  spite  of 
liisdfelike  of  ostcnta-  ■ 
tiou  and  display.  His 
tastes  are  refined,  he 
is  a  scientist,  a  sincere 
patron  of  art,  a  lover 
of  luusic  and  tiie 
draiiifi,  iiiul  witiiii.1  n 
thorongli  sportsman. 

To  speak  of  tlie 
T,  i  cell  te  nstei  iiers, 
there  is  no  doubt 
they  are  not  descend- 
ants of  the  Teutons, 

but  of  the  Romans,  as  they  are  closely 
related  to  their  neighbours  in  the  French 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  The  couunerce  of 
the  tiny  monaruiiy  is  insignificant  —  the 
occupation  of  tlic  iidialHtants  is  almost 
entirely  _  fai-miug  and  the  cultivation  of  tiie 
grape  vine,  from  wliieh  an  excellent  wine  is 
produced.  The  morals  i)f  this  contented 
people  are  of  an  extremely  high  standard, 
their  family  life  is  irreproacliable,  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other  they  are  most 
honourable,  and  crime .  is  of  a  very  rare 
occurrence ;  and  here  we  meet  with  another 
strange  fact  —  the  whole  princii>ality  does 
not  possess  a  single  prison.  If  a  crime 
is  committed  the  culprit  is  sent  to  tli(^  ii(^iu:h- 
boiiriiig  Austrian  towTi  uf  Feldkirch,  and  the 
Liechtenstein  (iovei'ument  pays  a  stipulated 
sum  for  the  keep  of  the  criminal  in  duranoe 
vile.  When  a  (Time  has  been  connnitted 
the  accused  is  first  tried  by  the  local  judge 
(Chief  Justice),  on  appeal  "by  the  Prince's 
Privy  Council  in  Vienna,  aud  upon  appeal 
from  their  decision  the  case  is  revised  by  tlie 
Court  of  Appeal  of  the  Austrian  Empire  iii 
Vienna.  The  rarity  of  a  criminal  is  quite 
extraordinary,  and  crime  itself  is  looked  upon 
witli  unspeakable  scorn  and  terror.  We 
remember  ourselves  how  we  were  impressed 
at  one  of  our  visits  to  Vaduz  by  the  terrible 
excitement  ajiparently  existing  among  the 
iidiabitaiits  of  this  generally  so  jicaeeful 
town.  Was  it  a  declaration  of  war  ?  or,  woi'sc, 


was  the  enemy  marching  already  towards  tli.; 
capital  ?  Work  was  suspended  everywhere, 
the  people,  men,  women,  and  chikli'en,  were 
standing  in  groups  in  the  streets  engaged  in 
seemingly  most  momentous  converse.  We 
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notice<l  looks  on  all  sides,  sad,  tcn-ified, 
oiuiuoiis,  frightened  !  A  thi(;f  had  been 
discovered  that  morning  in  that  exijnisitely 
moral  town,  a  tliief-  -■  fortunately  not  a 
Lieehteiisteiner,  for  lie  was  a  Hiviss— who 
had  actually  committed  a  tlteft  in  one  of  the' 
outhouses  in  Vaduz,  lie  had  stolen  (oh, 
hciiu)us  crime  !)  two  fowfs :  Wliat  a  tej'rible 
affair !  The  villain  luid  been  marched  off 
to  Feldkirch,  but  the  awestrnck  populace 
had  not  as  yet  recovered  their  wonted  calm, 
althougli  it  was  now  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing-. We  were  told  thi^  jti-escnt  case  was  the 
firet  in  tlie  current  ytar,  aud  it  was  n(»\v 
August.  We  eei'fainly  never  befoi-e  heard 
of  a  stolen  brace  of  chickens  having  o'eatwl 
such  a  profound  sensation  and  such  a  stir  Jis 
we  obser\'ed  on  this  occasion. 

It  may  b(!  l)cfitting  here  to  stjtte  that 
although  the  disturbed  state  of  the  jinpidiice 
just  mentioned  was  iiofc  due  to  the  outbrcjik 
of  war,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  state  of  war 
existing  in  the  laud  even  at  this  ])e;M;eful 
period,  and  with  no  less  a  Power  than  the 
Empire  of  Germany,  or,  at  least,  the  Piussiau 
part  of  it.  The  hostilities  broke  out  in  IHOI! 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  latter  was 
joined  in  the  struggie  by  ail  of  the  Soatli 
German  States,  anri  xs  a  matter  of  course 
also  by  Liechtenstein,  which  mnliilised  her 
arjtiyof  sixty -six  men,  all  ti>!d,  undrr  Captain 
Khitdicrger,  who  marched  iiito  Austrian 
territory  in  order  to  ioiivtlie  field  lorci'S  of 
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hia  ally  in  Bohemia.  Rliinberger  and  his 
men  had  arnved  at  Arlbei'g  when  the  news 
came  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Konigirratz, 
which  in  a  few  short  hours  desti'oyed  the 
power  of  the  Sontheni  Empire  \n  the  ancient 
Gorman  Confederation.  Rumours  of  peace 
followed  rapidly,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
further  chance  for  the  Liechteosteiu  soldiers 
to  show  their  prowess,  and  sadly  they  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  disappointed,  no  doubt, 
bnt  at  least  unconqnered,  undefeated.  In 
18G8  Liechtenstein  disbanded  her  army  and 
by  act  of  parliament  for  ever  absolved  her 
subjects  from  all  liability  to  military  service. 
After  the  p;is8age  of  the  bill  granting 
this  great  boon,  it  was  discovered  that  as 
Liechtenstein  two  years  previously  had  taken 
up  arms  against  Prussia,  which  is,  according 
to  the  code  of  nations,  equivalent  to  a  de- 
claration of  war,  she  was  actually  now  in  a 
state  of  war,  as  she  had  entirely  forgotten  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  terminate 
hostilities  with  that  Power,  "\7hat  makes 
this  state  of  affairs  still  more  ludicrous  is 
the  fact  that  the  little  monarchy  iias  now 
been  for  more  than  thirty  Vfiafs  without  a 
vestige  of  an  army.  "Whether  a  treaty  of 
peace  will  be  ever  concluded  has  become  now 
very  j)roblematic ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  Liechfcensteiners  and  Prussians  are  upon 
the  best  of  terms  when  they  visit  each  other's 
country,  the  actual  state  of  hostility  being 
generally  ignored . 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  remarkable 


little  state  we  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  her 
histni'v.  Since  Xacchtenstein  has  become 
independent  there  is  not  much  to  tell,  bnt  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  by  wiiat  clever 
tricks  her  Prince,  in  tlie  days  when  feudal 
powers  were  broken  and  all  small  lordships 
were,  so  to  aay,  swallowed  up  by  their  more 
powerful  neighbours,  escaped  the  general 
disaster.  We  can  only  presume  that  he 
was  a  diplomat  of  eminence  and  that  his 
principality  formed  a  stronghold  coveted  by 
too  many  to  make  it  safe  for  ajiyonc  to  take 
it.  There  are  still  in  existence  various  ruins 
of  castles  which  were  'once  strongly  forti- 
fied, when  lords  and  people  alike  had  great 
renown  for  their  valour.  Liechtenstein 
territory  was  frequently  the  scene  of  hotly 
contested  battles,  of  which  the  last  and  most 
important  was  one  fought  in  1799  between 
the  French  under  Marshal  Massena  and  the 
Austriana  under  Hotze. 

The  photographs  we  reproduce  comprise  a 
general  view  of  Vaduz,  with  the  castle  of 
Hohcn-LicchtcnsteiQ  on  the  left,  overlook- 
ing the  town.  This  was  in  ancient  times 
the  residence  of  the  Prince,  but  is  now  partly 
in  niins  and  is  let  to  a  farmer.  The  wine 
growing  on  the  mountain  slopes  round  the 
castle  is  famous  for  its  delicious  flavour. 
We  also  give  our  readers  a  view  of  the  castle 
itself.  Some  parts  of  the  building  are  very 
old,  most  likely  even  of  Roman  origin,  but 
the  larger  part  dates  from  the  sixteenth 
century. 
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II. M.S.  "  \voi;e:i:sTint." 

BOYS,  boys,  boys,  and  Btill  more  boys '. 
T\m  m  the  one  tiling  that  impresses 
the  stranger  who  walks  through 
Grreenhithe  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Some 
are  cycling,  some  are  walking,  sonic  are 
talking,  some  are  weighing  the  respective 
merits  of  the  various  delectables  on  sale  at 
tliG  "tuck-shop";  but  one  and  all  bear  a 
strong  family  likeness  in  the  matter  of 
healthy  brown  faces  and  sturdy,  well-drilled 
figures.  This  resemblance  is  further  empha- 
sised by  their  dress--a  trim  naval  uniform 
that  one  encounters  on  every  hand,  in  all 
sizes,  from  "  aged  eleven "  to  "  aged 
eighteen." 

If  the  aforesaid  stranger  possesses  a  par- 
ticle of  self-respect,  however,  he  will  never 
dream  of  asking  "  Wlio  and  wliat  arc  these?" 
because  such  an  iiKiuiry  would— in  the  eyes 
of  the  youths — betray  a  most  deplorable 
ignorance.  'J'o  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
whole  place  practically  exists  for  the  accom- 
modation of  H.M.S.  Woicestn;  which  is 
anchored  off  in  the  river.  This  is  the 
nautical  training  college  of  tlic  Port  of 
London,  and  as  such  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  weHare  of  the  nation  that  rules 
the  seas.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  being 
half -holidays,  are  the  most  convenient 
times  for  visiting  the  ship.  A  small  boat 
meets  one  at  the  latidiTig-stage,  manned 
by  a  "  crew  of  bright-faced  cablets. 
These  are  under  tlie  cojmuaud  of  a  petty 
officer,  who  issues  his  orders  with  ail  the 
dignity  and  precision  of  a  full-blown  naval 
eommander,  his  subordinates  obeying  him 
with  equal  promptness.  On  board  one  is 
met  by  the  captain  superuitendent— Captain 
"Wilson-Barker.  No  man  could  be  better 
suited  than  he  to  be  at  the  liead  of  aifaii-s, 
as,  in  addition  to  his  high  professional 
attainments,  he  is  the  type  of  man  who 
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By  Captain  George  T.  Watkins. 


appeals  strongly  to  a  boy's  nature.  Hobbies 
of  all  sorts  he  enccurages  ;  he  is  an  ardent 
naturalist,  and  has  "  collections "  galore. 
And  I  may  add  that  we  are  indebted  to  his 
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vwwm-A  fof  tlu;  I'xi.-L'Ik'iiL  pliotds  illiis- 
tnitin^j'  cliis  iiilit-k'. 

The  ship  Ciiii  iKx^nnimoilato  155 
boys.  Thu  general  school  ciirriciiliiia 
is  idcitticiil  witli  th;i.t  nf  Uu;  i^rcat 
pnliiic  schools;  but,  in  addiLioii,  the 
oatluts  have  to  study  iUl  the  various 
branches  of  seauiiinship,  Uii\'igHtioii, 
and  seie  lice  apperfcahi  ing  to  the  ir 
pirticnliir  profession,  the  cliicf  aim 
t)eiir:;-  to  produce  olfi(!ers  wltn  shall, 
alio\e  all  thiiij^s,  be  exjiert  seamen, 
u  iiellier  their  ultimate  destiuaLioii 
be  the  Koyal  Navy  or  the  iiieix-haiit 
servieo. 

"When  a  saiJur  iiis])cets  the  llo;- 
trsti'r,  he  is  lilled  witli  adiniratloj! 
for  the  excelleiiuu  and  up-to-date uess 
of  everything, 
down    to    the  y^^^^.. 
snmllcst  detail. 
A  landsujaii, 
hu\ve\er,  finds 
liimseir  siiildeuly 
steeped  in  ail  the 
runiauee   of  the 
sea,  with  none  of 
its  inconveni- 
ences,  lie  walks 
about    the  old 
battleship  and 
notes  its  strange 
c  0  n  t  r  a  s  t  s  : 
ancient  oak 
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decks  that 
are  heated 
throughont 
with  hot 
water  pipes 
in  cold 
weather;  the 
"  w  ii  o  d  e  II 
walls  like- 
wise jmssess 
as  fine  a.n 
electric  plant 
as  one  ccnld 
wish,  while 
the  former 
lewder  mag- 
azine dis- 
plays, in  orderly  ari-ay,  155 
outfits  of  oilskins  and  s^ea 
boots.  Til  a  landsiiain  there 
is  also  a  great  fascination  in 
watching  tlie  boys  g<i  "aloft," 
naire  especially  as  thci-e  is  no 
danger  of  their  falling  uvor- 
Ifoard  (the  I  ( 'orreshr  is 
ancluired  so  securely  tliat  it 
is  wan-anted  not  to  rock), 
and,  should  they  experiment 
a  fall  on  deck,  a  sti'ong  Jiet 
is  always  stretched  with  open 
arms  ready  to  receive  the 
erring  ones.  I  rcmeTrd)er  on 
one  oceasinn  being  aloft  with 
some  of  tli6.  lads,_yhcn  we 
dive 
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uitij  thu  utifc.  Nothing  lotli,  lie  dived,  and 
laTidod  siifclj  at  the  required  deatiiiiition. 
"Wlieii  the  officers  rushed  Lo  his  assistance 
lie  very  nict'kly  expressed  his 
Borrow  l'(ir  iiuviiiir  so  iiiicx- 
pei^Ledly  "turned  ,^iddy."  As 
time  went  on,  however,  it  was 
noticed  by  tiiose  iu  iutthuritv 
that  this ~Iad  "turned  giddy" 
retridurJy  tit  tlie  same  phice, 
aii<l,  wiLii  eqiiai  I'e^ailurity,  it 
iiecessi tilted  liis  diving  into  the 
net,  to  our  iidmiration.  But 
the  captain  did  not  considt  the 
doctor  for  this  comjilaiiit.  lie 
fii^it  ti-ied  a  simple  remedy, 
and  merely  ordereil  tlie  liny^i. 
(^ninjtU'te  rest  IVom  everythinir 
in  tile  way  of  recreation  on 
the  next  iiaif'-holi(hiy,  ,i,n'vii!^' 
him  a  quiet  thue  to  himself 
iu  the  schoolroom  histead.  It 
is  surprising  what  a  wouderfiil 
restorative  tliat  proves  to  a  hoy. 
Kext  day  the  giddiness  was 
completely  cured. 

The  cadets  liave  to  learn  to 
"stow"  tlieir  hammocks  iiithe 
morning  anil  lian,ij'  tliem  again 
at  night,    iiiit  a  far  more  important  matter 
to  Ihe  no\'iee  is  tiie  fact  that  he  has  to  learn 
liow  to  get  into  the  said  hammock  when  it 


IS  tnne  l;)  Liu'n  in.  1  ],ave  no  doul»t  tliat 
m  tile  present  <]ay  all  the  otlter  boys  kindly 
rush  forwai-d  at  once,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
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Mr,  Buck,  Captain  WtlHun-Rarfcer, 
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coni-se,  sliow  the  "new  fellow"  how  the 
iintcle  woi-ks.     But  they  didii't  do  that  iu 
my  day.    Tlicy  used  to  wukjh  with  brutid 
glee   while  a  poor 
iiervons  imfortiinate 
s  t  o  od   w  o  n  d  c  r  i  ti  g 
wlietliei'  iie  sin.nld  geL 
id  with  iiis  liead  Ilrst 
01'  hiw  feet.    iSiit  wlieii 
onee  he  was  hiirly  in, 
liiw  troubles  wv.iv,  not 
necessarily  o\  er.  Some 
well-wisher  had  ]}ossi- 
hly  been  "  stringing  " 
his  liaimnock  for  him 
— i.e.,  liatl  suspended 
it  from  its  hook  by  a 
frail  piece;  of  string. 
Under   siirh  cin-am- 
stauce.s  a  Innifid  thud 
woidd     be  iitt'\'itablv 
the  next  il.i'iii  in  the 
jjrograinme    ul'  the 
e\x'ning'a  ent{;rtain- 
iiient.    But  ihis  hap- 
pened a  few  yeai's  ago. 
I  feel  convinced  that 
present-day  cadets  are 


Mr.  Cliirkp, 
Chief  Officer. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAl'TERS. 

In  the  preceding'  chapters  we  are  iiitiorliu'ed  to  the 
Duchess  Joan  of  Hohenstein,  in  Castlu  Kcrusherg,  one 
of  her  eight  strong  castlea  in  the  small  State  over 
which  she  rules.  Joan,  who  is  twenty-one  years  old, 
is  a  keen  and  accomplisliod  swordswcmian.  She  is 
bt>und  h\:  tlie  decree  of  \ivv  falbcr,  itii.\i<»iiJ  to  iiuiti;  the 
two  States,  either  to  marry  rrince  Louis  of  Courtland 
or  to  forfeit  her  dominion.  An  ambassador  arrives  from 
tie  neighbourinfi  State  of  Plassenbni^  named  Leopold 
von  Dessauer ;  and  on  leaTnin<^  that  he  is  Visiting 
Courtland  on  ieavinj;  Ktrtisljerj;.  Joan  deteroiines  to 
accompany  him  disffiiised  as  his  seuretary,  in  order  that 
she  may  see  the  Prince  unknown  to  him.  They  arrive 
at  Courtland  during  a  grand  tonmament,  "Johann 
Pymiont,"  as  the  set'retary  is  called,  is  much  interested 
in  oufi  partii^iiliir  knight  who  win.*  the  prize  for  bravery. 
Johann  hears  hicn  spoken  of  aa  "the  Prince,"  and  ia 
glad  to  have  met  him  so  soon.  Next  day  the  secre- 
tary  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Princess  Margaret 
of  Ourtland  (sister  to  the  Prince),  who  is  greatly 
fascinated  by  the  young  man's  looks  and  ingeniiousneps. 
She  promptly  discards  her  former  cavalier,  a  Muscovite 
Prince,  who  is  mad  with  jealousy.  Johann,  however, 
ia  much  confused  at  the  double  role  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  the  secret  of  his  identity,  and  this  is 
increased  at  a  business  interview  he  has  with  the  Prince 
on  behalf  of  the  ambassador,  who  is  ill.  Finally  the 
Princess  insists  that  the  secretary  shall  accompany  her 
around  the  garden,  md  tell  her  more  about  himself  and 
his  country. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    ROSE  GARDEN. 

THE  rose  gai-den  of  the  summer  palace 
of  CourtJaud  was  a  paradise  made 
for  lovers'  whisperings.  Even  now, 
when  the  chill  of  autumn  ha«  begun  to  blow 
through  its  bowers,  it  was  over-clambered 
with  late-blooming  flowers.  Its  bowers  were 
creeper-tangled.  Trees  met  over  paths 
"bedded  with  fallen  petals,  a  shade  in  sun- 
shine,-a  shelter  in  rain,  delightful  in  both. 

It  w'as  natural  that  so  fair  a  Princess, 
taking  such  a  sudden  fancy  to  a  young  man, 
should  find  ber  way  where  the  shade  was 
deepest  and  the  labyrinth  most  entangled. 

But  this  secretary  Johann  of  ours,  being 
creditably  hard  of  heart,  would  far  rather 
have  hied  him  back  to  old  Dessauer  with  "his 
news.  More  than  anything  he  desired  to  be 
alone,  that  he  might  think  over  the  events  of 
the  morning. 

But  the  Princess  Margaret  had  quite  other 
intentions. 

*  Copyright,  by  S.  B.  Crockett,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  1898. 
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"  Do  you  know,"  she  began,  "  that  I 
might  well  have  lodged  you  in  a  dungeon 
cell  for  that  which  in  another  had  been  dire 
insolence  ? " 

They  were  pacing  a  long,  daeky  avenue 
of  tall  yew  trees.  The  secretary  turned 
towards  her  the  blank  look  of  one  whose 
thoughts  have  been  far  away.  ]iLit  the 
Princess  rattled  on,  heedless  of  his  itiood. 

"  Nevertheless,  1  forgi\'e  you,"  she  said  ; 
"  after  all,  I  myself  asked  you  to  teach  me  your 
foreign  customs.  If  anyone  be  to  blame,  it 
is  I.  But  one  thing  I  would  im}>ress  upon 
you,  sir  secretary  :  do  not  practise  these  out- 
land  peculiarities  before  my  brothers.  Either 
of  them  might  look  with  prejudice  upon  such 
customs  being  observed  generally  throughout 
the  city.  I  came  back  chiefly  to  warn  you. 
We  do  not  want  that  handsome  head  of  yours 
(which  I  admit  is  well  enough  in  ita  way,  as, 
being  a  man,  you  are  doubtless  aware)  taken 
off  and  stuck  on  a  pole  over  the  Strasburg 
Gate  ! " 

It  was  with  an  effort  that  the  secretary 
detached  himself  sufficiently  from  his  reveries 
upon  tlie  interview  in  the  summer  palace  to 
underatand  what  the  Princess  was  driving  at. 

"AU  this  mighty  pother,  all  because  I 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek,"  he  thought.  *'  A 
Princess  of  Courtland  is  no  such  mighty 
thing— and  why  should  I  not  ? — Oh,  of 
course,  1  had  forgotten  again.  I  am  not  now 
the  person  I  was." 

But  what  need  to  tell  with  what  infinite 
condescension  the  I'rineess  took  the  young 
man's  hand  and  read  his  fortune,  dwelling 
frowningly  on  the  lines  of  love  and  life  ? 

"  You  have  too  pretty  a  hand  for  a  man," 
she  said  ;  "why  is  it  hard  here  and  here  ?  " 

"  That  is  from  the  sword  grip,"  said  the 
secretary,  with  no  small  pride. 

"  Do  you,  then,  fence  well  ?  I  wish  I  could 
see  you,"  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands. 
"  How  splendid  it  would  be  to  see  a  bout 
between  you  and  Prince  AV  asp— that  is,  the 
Prince  Ivan  of  Muscovy,  1  mean.  He  is  a 
great  fencer,  and  also  desires  to  be  a  great 
friend  of  mine.  He  would  give  something 
to  be  sitting  here  teaching  me  how  they  take 
hands  and  bid  each  other  good-bye  in  Bear- 
land.   They  rub  noses,  J'^:v;f^-^^ff;^  say,  a 
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'Ho,  youuij;  S| iiiiij^^ald ,  \mi  think  to  court  ;i  foulisli  priiiuesa.'  " 


(Mistniii  wliicli,  Id  jiiv  thinking,  woiil,!  be  more 
]U'o\ni;a.t.ivi'  tliii.n  satisfiictoiy.  I  like  your 
i'iitssi'iiimi"g  fiisiiicm  be'ttcr/' 

Wliumit  there  was  nothiii^r  iov  It  liiit  that 
the  secretit.ry  slionhl  aruiise  liiiTis(iif  out  of 
his  i-c\criij  ami  th)  )iis  pari.  If  the  Princess 
of  Oourthuid  chose  to  amuse  herself  with 
him,  well,  it  was  liarinloss  on  eitlier  side-- 
evoi)  more  so  tlmn  she  knew.  Soon  he 
would  be  far  away.  Meanwhile  he  must  not 
comport  hiuiHeif  like  a  ]>ukhig  fool, 

"  I  think  in  somewise  it  were  possible  to 
improve  upon  the  customs  even  of  Plassen- 


burg,"  said  tiie  Pi'inees^s  ilaj-^'aret,  after 
certain  experiments  ;  "  but  tell  me,  since  you 
say  tliat  we  are  to  be  friends,  and  1  have 
admitted  y(jnr  ])Uia,  wliat  is  your  foiiuue  ? 
\ay,  do  you  know  that  1  do  not  even 
know  your  name — at  least,  not  from  your 
own  lips." 

For,  headlong  as  she  had  proved  herself  in 
making  love  according  to  her  limited  extent, 
yet  a  vein  of  Baltic  practicality  was  hidden 
beneath  her  impetuosity. 

"  My  father  was  the  Comt  von  Loen,  and 
lam  his  heir  !  "  ^^eyt^ fei@€ra@f ully  ; 
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"  Imt  T  do  not  nsudly  call  myself  so.  There. 
aru  reasons  wlij  1  should  uot." 

Which,  there  were,  indeed—grave  reaaoiip, 
too. 

"  Then  jom  are  the  Count  von  Loen  ?  " 
said  the  Princess.  "I  seem  to  have  heard  that 
name  somewhere.  Tell  me,  are  you  the 
Count  von  Loen  ?  " 

"  I  am  certainly  the  heir  to  that  title," 
said  the  secretary,  grilling  within  and  wishing 
himself  a  thousand  miles  away. 

"  I  miist  go  directly  and  tell  my  brother. 
He  will  be  back  from  the  cathedral  by  this 
time.  I  am  sure  he  did  not  know.  And 
the  estates— a  little  involved,  doubtleBS,  like 
those  of  most  well-bom  folk  in  these  days  ? 
Are  they  in  yotir  sole  right  ?  " 

"  The  estates  are  extensive.  They  are  not 
encumbered  so  far  as  I  know.  They  are  all 
in  my  own  right,"  explained  tlie  newly  styled 
Count  with  perfect  truth.  But  within  him 
he  was  saying,  "God  help  me!  I  get 
deeper  and  deeper.  What  a  whirling  chaos 
a  single  lie  leads  one  into  !  Heaven  give  me 
speedy  succour  out  of  this ! "  And  as  he 
thought  of  his  troubles,  the  noble  count,  the 
swordsman,  the  learned  secretary,  could 
scarce  restrain  a  desire  to  break  into 
hysterical  sobbing. 

A  new  thought  seemed  to  strike  the 
Princess  as  he  was  speaking. 

"  But  so  young,  so  handsome,"  she  mur- 
mured, "  so  apt  a  pupil  at  love  !  "  Then 
aloud  she  said,  "  You  are  not  deceiving  me  ? 
You  are  not  already  betrothed  ?  " 

"  Not  to  any  woman  !  "  said  the  deceitful 
Count,  picking  his  words  with  exactness. 

The  gay  laugh  of  the  Princess  rang  out 
prompt  as  an  echo. 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  to  be  engaged  to  a 
man  !  "  she  cried.  "  But  now  conduct  me 
to  the  entrance  of  my  chambers  "  (here  she 
reached  him  her  hand).  "  I  like  you,"  she 
added  frankly,  looking  at  liim  with  unflinch- 
ing eyes.  "  I  am  of  the  house  of  Courtland, 
and  we  are  accustomed  to  say  wliat  we  think 
—the  women  especially.  And  before  I 
carry  out  their  wretched  contract  and  marry 
the  Prince  Wasp,  I  will  do  even  as  I 
said  to  my  brother,  I  will  run  away  and 
wed  a  dog-whipper  !  But  perhaps  I  may 
do  better  than  either ! "  she  said  in  her 
heart,  nodding  determinedly  as  she  looked 
at  the  handsome  youth  before  her,  who 
DOW  stood  with  his  downcast  ey^  upon  the 
ground. 

They  were  almost  out  of  the  yew  tree  walk, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Princess  carried  far,  like 
i^at  oj  most  very  impulsive  persons.  It 


reached  the  ears  of  a  gay  young  fashionable, 
who  had  just  dismounted  at  the  gate  which 
led  from  the  rose  garden  into  the  wing  of 
the  palace  inhabited  by  the  Princess 
Margaret  and  her  suite. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Princess,  "  I  will  sliow 
you  how  apt  a  pupil  I  make.  Tell  me 
whether  this  is  according  to  the  best 
traditions  of  Plassenbnrg  !  "  And  taking 
his  face  between  her  hands  she  kissed  him 
rapidly  upon  either  cheek  and  then  upon 
the  lips. 

"  There  I "  she  said,  "  I  wonder  what  my 
noble  brothera  would  say  to  that !  I  will 
show  them  that  Margaret  of  Courtland  can 
choose  both  whom  she  will  kiss  and  whom 
she  will  marry  !  " 

And  flashing  away  from  him  like  a  strong- 
winged  bird  she  fled  upward  into  her 
chambers.  Then,  somewhat  dazed  by  the 
rapid  succession  of  eiuotions,  Johann  the 
secretary  stepped  out  of  the  green  glooms  of 
tlie  yew  tree  walk  into  the  broad  glare  of  the 
September  sun  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  Prince  Wasp. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PBIXCE  WASP. 

Now  Ivan,  Prince  of  Muscovy,  had  business 
in  Courtland  very  clear  and  distinct.  He 
came  to  woo  the  Princess  Margaret,  which 
being  done,  he  wished  to  be  gone.  There 
was  ou  his  side  the  certainty  of  an  excellent 
fortune,  a  possible  succession,  and,  in  any 
case,  a  pretty  and  wilful  wife.  But  as  he 
thought  on  that  last  the  Wasp  smiled  to 
himself.  In  Mcmww  there  were  ways,  once 
he  had  her  there,  of  tamii^  the  most  wilful 
of  wiv^. 

As  to  the  inheritance — well,  it  was  true 
there  were  two  lives  between  ;  but  one  of 
these,  in  Prince  Ivan's  mind,  was  as  good  as 

nought,  and  the  other  .    In  addition, 

the  man'iage  had  been  arranged  by  their 
several  fathers,  though  not  under  the  same 
penalty  as  that  of  the  Prince  of  Courtland 
and  Joan  Duch^  of  Hoheustein. 

Prince  Wasp  had  not  favourably  impressed 
the  family  at  the  palace.  His  manners  had 
the  strident  edge  and  blatant  self-assertion 
of  one  who,  unlicensed  at  home,  has  been 
flattered  abroad,  deferred  to  everywhere,  and 
accustomed  to  liis  own  way  in  all  things. 
Nevertheless,  Ivan  had  managed  to  nuike 
himself  popular  with  the  townsfolk,  on 
account  of  the  largess  which  he  lavished  and 
the  custom  wbi(^HDSit3^WN»QQ|^^ought 
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"The  I'rincc  stagycrctl  and  pitched  forward  shiwly  on  Iiih  face." 


tu  Lowii.  Spcriatly.  IicIkhI  Ih'cii  Kncccswfiil 
ill  iittiicliiiig  the  r;il>'l>lr  of  tlic  plfKX'  to  bis 
cansti ;  iiiul  aJi'i'Mil}  lu'  had  luiuilcd  oH"  t\v(i 
other  wooui'S  who  hiul  eoiuu  fruiu  the  soiitli  to 
solicit  the  smiles  of  tlio  Piiiicesa  Miirf^Eiret. 

"  So,"  he  said,  as  he  fared  the  secTcUiry, 
now  somewhat  compositely  styled,  Joliiuni, 
Cmmt  von  I.ticii,  "  so,  yoiintr  spi'lnfjald,  you 
tluuk  to  court  ii  foolish  pfiiiccsH.    You  pluy 


upon  hriMv  illf  von  I'  pi'el  t  v  \\niv|s  and  ^n'iuxd'ul 
<^uiripliiiieiii.s.  'Y\\\\l  is  uu  it,i;'iTuaiiU^  rciaxa- 
tiuii.  It  jiiisscs  the  time  better  than  funibliiif^ 
with  piii)ers  in  front  of  eK(;ritoire.  Only — 
you  li:iv(j  ill  itdditioii  to  rt;ckon  with  me, 
Ivan,  hereditary  Prince  of  Muscovy." 

And  with  a  sweep  of  liis  hand  across  his 
body  he  drevf  his  sword  fr^>i?i  its  shelith. 

The  sword  of        young  seoruJ*P-ry  came 
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into  his  hand  with  equal  swiftness.  But  he 
answered  nothing.  A  curious  feehng  of 
detachment  crept  over  him.  He  had  held 
the  bare  Bword  before  in  presence  of  an 
enemy,  but  never  till  now  unsupported. 

"I  do  you  the  honour  to  suppose  you 
noble,"  said  Prince  Wasp,  "  otherwise  I 
should  have  you  flogged  by  my  liuicjueys 
and  thrown  into  tlie  town  ditch.  I  have 
informed  jou  of  my  name  and  pretensions 
to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  whom 
you  have  insulted.  1  pray  you  give  me 
yours  in  return." 

"I  am  called  Johann,  Count  von  Ltien," 
answered  the  secretary  us  curtly  m  possible. 

*'  Pardon  the  doubt  which  is  in  my  mind," 
said  the  Prince  of  Muscovy,  with  a  black, 
sneering  bitterness  cljaracteristic  of  him, 
"  but  though  I  am  well  versed  in  all  the  noble 
families  of  the  north,  and  especially  in  those 
of  Plassenburg,  where  I  resided  a  full  year 
in  the  late  Prince's  time,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  such  title." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  mine  by  right  and  by 
birthright,"  retorted  the  secretary,  "as  I  am 
well  prepared  to  maintain  with  my  sword  in 
the  meantime.  And,  after,  yon  can  assure 
yourself  from  the  mouth  of  High  States 
Oouucillor  Dessauer  that  the  name  and  style 
are  mine.  Your  ignorance,  however,  need 
not  defer  your  chastisement." 

"Follow  me,  Count  von  Loen,"  said  the 
Prince,  "  I  am  too  anxious  to  deal  with 
your  insolence  as  it  deserves  to  quarrel  as 
to  names  or  titles,  legal  or  illegitimate. 
My  quarrel  is  with  your  fascinating  body 
and  prettyish  face,  the  beauty  of  which  I 
vill  presently  improve  with  some  good 
Northland  steel." 

And  with  his  lithe  and  springy  walk  the 
Prince  of  Muscovy  passed  ^ain  into  the 
alleys  of  the  rose  garden  tfll  he  reached 
the  first  open  space,  where  he  turned  upon 
the  secretary. 

"  We  are  arrived,"  he  said  ;  "  our  business 
is  so  pressing,  and  will  be  so  quicl^ly  finished, 
that  there  is  no  neeil  for  the  formality  of 
seconds.  Though  I  honour  you  by  crossing 
my  sword  with  yours,  it  is  a  mere  formality. 
I  nave  such  skill  of  the  weapon,  as  I  daresay 
report  has  told  you,  that  you  may  consider 
yourself  dead  already.  I  look  upon  your 
chastisement  no  more  seriously  than  I  might 
the  killing  of  a  fly  that  has  vexed  me  with 
its  buzzing.    Guard  !  " 

But  Johanu  Pyrmont  had  been  trained  in 
a  school  which  permitted  no  snch  windy 
preludes,  and  with  the  fencer's  smile  on  his 
face  he  kept  his'  silence.    His  sword  would 


answer  all  such  boastings,  and  that  in  good 
time. 
And  so  it  fell  out. 

From  the  very  first  crossing  of  the  swords 
Prince  Wasp  found  himself  opposed  by  a 
quicker  eye,  a  firmer  wrist,  a  method  and 
science  infinitely  superior  to  bis  own.  His 
most  dashing  attack  was  i-epelled  witli  ap- 
parent ease,  yet  with  a  subtlety  which 
interposed  nothing  but  the  most  delicate  of 
guards  and  parries  between  Prince  lv;in  and 
victory.  This  gradually  infuriated  the  Prince, 
till  suddenly  losing  his  tem])er  lie  stamped 
his  foot  in  anger  and  rushed  upon  his  foe 
with  the  true  Muscovite  fire. 

Then,  indeed,  had  Johann  need  of  all  his 
constant  practice  With  the  sword,  for  the 
stiiig  of  the  Wasp  flashed  to  kiU  as  he  struck 
straight  at  the  heart  of  his  foe. 

But  1(1  !  the  blade  was  turned  aside,  the 
long-delayed  answering  thrust  glittered  out, 
and  the  secretary's  sword  stood  a  couple  of 
handbroadths  in  the  boaster's  shoulder. 

With  an  effort  Johann  recovered  his  blade 
and  stood  ready  for  the  riposfc ;  but  the 
wound  was  more  than  enough.  The  Prince 
staggered,  cried  out  some  unintelligible  words 
in  the  Muscovite  language,  and  pitched  for- 
ward slowly  on  his  face  among  the  trampled 
leaves  and  blown  rose  petals  of  the  palace 
garden. 

The  secretary  grew  paler  than  his  wont, 
and  ran  to  lift  his  fallen  enemy.  But,  all 
unseen,  other  eyes  had  watched  the  combat, 
and  from  the  door  by  which  they  had 
entered,  and  from  behind  the  trees  of  the 
surrounding  glade,  there  came  the  noise  of 
pounding  footsteps  and  fierce  cries  of  "  Seize 
him  !  Kill  him  !  Tear  him  to  pieces  ! 
He  has  slain  the  good  Prince,  tiie  friend  of 
the  people  !    The  Prince  Ivan  is  dead  ! " 

And  ere  the  secretary  could  touch  the 
body  of  his  unconscious  foe,  or  assure  him- 
self concerning  his  wound,  he  found  himself 
sQiToundcd  by  a  yelling  crowd  of  city  loafers 
and  gallovv-rats,  many  of  them  rag-clad,  others 
habited  in  het(a'ogeueous  scraps  of  cast-off 
clothing,  or  articles  snatched  from  clothes- 
lines and  bleaching  greens,  and  long-mourned, 
doubtl^s,  by  the  good  wives  of  Courtland. 

The  secretary  eyed  this  unkempt  horde 
with  haughty  scorn,  and  his  fearless  attitude, 
as  he  striped  his  stained  sword  through  his 
handkerchief  and  threw  the  linen  away,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  rabble 
halted  at  the  distance  of  half-a-dozen  yards 
and  fur  many  minutes  contented  themselves 
with  hurling  oaths  and  iroprecations  at  him. 
Johann  Pyrmonth^^  hand 
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and  stood  by  the  body  of  his  fallen  foe  in 
disdainful  silencu  till  the  arrival  of  fresh 
contingents  through  the  gate  aroused  the 
spirit  of  the  crowd.  Knives  and  sword- 
blades  began  to  gleam  here  and  there  in 
grimy  hands  where  ai,  first  there  had  been 
only  staves  and  chance-snatched  gauds  of 
iron. 

"  At  him  !  Down  with  him  !  He  can  only 
strike  once  ! "    These  and  similar  cries  in- 


"  '  I  am  so  glad  you  atung  the  Waap.    I  love  you  ■ 
for  it ! '  she  said." 

spirited  the.  rabble  of  Courtlarul,  groat  haters 
of  the  Plassenbiirg  and  the  Teutonic  west,  to 
rush  iti  and  make  an  end. 

At  last  they  did  come  on,  nut  all  together, 
but  in  irregular,  nndiscipliiied  rushes. 
Johannes  sword  streaked  out  this  way  and 
that.  Tliere  w!i,s  an  answering  cry  of  pain, 
a  turmoil  among  the  assailants  as  a  wounded 
man  whirled  his  way  backward  out  of  the 
press.  But  this  could  nob  last  for  long.  The 
odds  were  too  great.    The  droning  roar  of 


hate  from  the  edges  of  the  crowd  grew 
louder  as  new  and  ever  newer  accretions 
Joined  themselves  to  its  changing  fringes. 

Then  suddenly  came  a  vdico.  "  Back,  on 
your  lives,  dogs  and  traitors  !  Germans  to 
the  rescue  !  Danes,  Teuts,  Northmen  to 
the  rescue  ! " 

Following  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
Johann  saw  a  young  man  drive  through  the 
press,  his  sword  bare  in  his  hand,  his  eyes 

flittering  with  excitement.  It  was  the 
►anish  prisoner  of  the  guard-hall  at  Kerns- 
ben^,  that .  same  Sparhawk  who  had  fought 
with  "Werner  \  on  Oreeln. 

The  crowd  stared  ba.ck  and  forth  betwixt 
him  and  that  other  whom  he  came  tosiiceour. 
Far  more  tlian  ever  his  extraordinary  like- 
ness to  the  secretary  appeared.  Apparent 
enough  at  any  time,  it  was  accentuated  now 
by  similarity  of  clothing.  For,  like  Johai.n 
Pyrmont,  the  Sparhawk  was  attired  in  a  black 
doublet  and  trunk  hose  of  scholastic  cut,  and 
as  they  stood  back  to  back,  little  difference 
could  be  noted,  save  that  the  new-comer  was 
a  trifle  the  taller. 

"  Saint  Michael  and  the  holy  angels  !  "  cried 
the  leader  of  the  crowd,  "can  it  bo  that 
there  are  scores  of  these  Plassenburg  hlack 
crows  in  Courtland,  slaying  whom  they  will  ? 
Here  he  two  of  them  as  like  as  two  pe;if^,  or 
a  couple  of  earthen  pipkins  from  tlie  same 
potter's  wheel ! " 

The  Dane  flung  a  word  over  his  shoulder 
to  his  companion. 

"Pardon  me,  your  grace,"  said  tlie  Spar- 
hawk, "if  I  stand  back  to  back  with  you. 
They  arc  dangerous.  We  umst  watch  well 
for  any  chance  of  escape." 

The  secretary  did  not  answer  to  this 
strange  style  of  address,  but  placed  himself 
back  to  b;ick  with  his  ally,  and  their  two 
bright  blades  ^\'a\'ed  every  way.  Only  that 
of  Johann  Pyrmont  was  already  reddened 
well-nigh  half  its  length. 

A  second  time  the  courage  of  the  crowd 
worked  itself  up,  and  they  came  on. 

"  Death  to  the  Russ,  to  the  lovers  of 
Russians!"  cried  the  Sparhawk,  and  his  blade 
dealt  thrusts  every  way.  But  the  (U'essure 
increased  eviny  inoinent.  Those  beiiind 
cried,  "  Kill  them  I  "  For  tliey  were  out  of 
reach  of  those  two  shining  .strc:iks  of  steel. 
Those  bef<jre  would  have  gladly  fallen 
behind,  but  could  not  for  tlie  forward  thrust 
of  tlieir  friends.  Still  the  ring  narrowed, 
and  the  pair  of  gallant  fighters  would  doubt- 
lessly have  been  swept  away  had  not  a 
diversion  come  to  alter  the  face  of  things. 
Out  of  the  ga^  w^^clQ^!(0,^f^wing  of 


"  Tlie  secretary  found  himself  i*w»yinn'  over  tlie  tiark  watfr." 
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the  palace  occupied  by  the  Princess  Margaret 
burst  a  little  company  of  halberdiers,  at 
sight  of  whom  the  crowd  gave  suddenly 
bask.    The  Princess  heraelf  was  with  them. 

"Take  all  prisoners,  and  bring  them 
within,"  she  cried.  "My  brother  is  from 
home,  or  you  dare  not  thus  brawl  in  the 
very  precincts  of  the  palace  !  " 

And  at  her  words  the  soldiers  advanced 
rapidly.  A  further  diversion  was  caused 
by  the  Sparhawk  suddenly  cleaving  a  way 
through  the  crowd  and  setting  off  at  fuU  speed 
in  the  direction  of  the  river.  Whcrenpon  the 
rabble,  glad  to  combine  personal  safety  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  took  to  their  heels 
after  him.  But,  light  and  unexpected  in 
motion  as  his  namesake,  the  Sparhawk 
skimmed  down  the  alleys,  darted  sideways 
through  gates  which  he  shut  behind  him 
with  a  clash  of  iron,  and  finally  plunged 
into  the  green  rush  of  the  river,  swimming 
safe  and  unhurt  to  the  further  shore,  whither, 
in  the  absence  of  boats  at  this  particular 
spot,  none  could  pursue  him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  KISS  OF  THE  PRINCESS  MAKGABET. 

The  Princess  and  her  guard  were  left  with 
only  the  secretary  and  the  unconscious  body 
of  the  Prince  of  Muscovy. 

"  Sirrah,"  she  cried  severely  to  the  former, 
"  is  this  the  first  use  you  make  of  our  hospi- 
tality, thus  to  brawl  in  the  street  underneath 
my  very  windows  with  our  noble  guest  the 
Prince  Ivan  ?  Take  him  to  my  brother's 
room,  and  keep  him  safely  there  to  await 
our  lord's  return.  We  shall  see  what  the 
Prince  wiU  say  to  this.  And  as  for  this 
wounded  man,  take  him  to  his  own  apart- 
ments, and  let  a  surgeon  be  sent  to  him. 
Only  not  in  too  great  a  hurry,"  she 
added  as  an  afterthought  to  the  commander 
of  her  little  company  of  palace  guards. 

So,  merely  detailing  half  a  dozen  to  carry 
the  Prince  to  his  chambers,  the  captain  of 
the  guard  conducted  the  secretary  to  the 
very  room  in  which  an  hour  before  he  had 
met  the  brother  of  the  Princess.  Here  he 
was  confined,  with  a  couple  of  guards  at 
the  door.  Nor  had  he  been  long  shut  up 
before  he  heard  the  quick  step  of  the 
Princess  coming  along  the  passage-way.  He 
could  distinguish  it  a  long  way  oflf,  for  the 
summer  palace  was  built  mostly  of  wood,  and' 
every  sound  was  clearly  audible. 

"  So,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
shut,  "  you  have  killed  Prince  Wasp  I  " 


"  I  trust  not,"  said  the  secretary  gravely  ; 
"  I  meant  only  to  wound  him.  But  as  he 
attacked  me  1  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
defend  myself." 

"  Tut,  cried  the  Princess,  "  I  hope  you 
have  killed  him.  It  wUl  be  good  riddance, 
and  most  like  the  Muscovites  will  send  an 
army — which,  with  your  Plassenburg  to  help 
us,  will  make  a  pretty  fight.  It  serves 
him  right,  at  all  events,  for  Prince  Wasp 
must  always  be  thrusting  his  stiiig  into 
honest  folk.  He  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  some  of  his  own  poison  applied  at  a 
rapier's  point  to  keep  him  quiet  for  some 
few  days." 

But  Johann  was  not  in  a  mood  to  relish 
the  jubilation  of  the  Princess.  He  grew 
markedly  uneasy  in  his  mind.  Every 
moment  he  anticipated  that  the  Prince  would 
return.  A  trial  would  take  place,  and  he  did 
not  know  what  might  not  be  discovered. 

The  Princess  JIargarctdelivcred  him  from 
his  anxiety. 

"The  laws  arc  strict  against  duelling,"  she 
continued.  "  The  Prince  Ivan  is  in  high 
favour  with  my  elder  brother,  and  it  will  be 
well  that  you  are  seen  no  more  in  Courtland 
— ^for  the  present,  that  is.  But  iu  a  little  the 
Prince  Wasp  wUl  die  or  he  will  recover.  In 
either  case  the  affair  will  blow  over.  Then 
you  will  come  back  to  teach  me  more  foreign 
customs." 

She  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand.  Johann 
kissed  it,  perhaps  wiihout  the  fcrvdur  which 
might  have  been  cx])e(;i,ed  from  a  brisk  young 
man  tims  highly  favoured  by  the  fairest  and 
sprightliest  of  princesses. 

"  To-night,"  she  went  on,  "  there  will  be 
a  boat  beneath  tliat  window.  It  will  be 
manned  by  th(«e  whom  I  can  trust,  A 
ladder  of  rope  will  be  thrown  to  your  case- 
ment. By  it  yon  will  descend,  and  with  a 
good  horse  and  a  suflicient  escort  you  can 
ride  either  to  Plassenburg— or  to  Keriisberg, 
which  is  nearer,  and  teU  Joan  of  the  Sword 
Hand  that  her  sister  the  Princess  Margaret 
sends  you  to  her.  1  will  give  you  a  letter  to 
the  minx,  though  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  like 
her.  She  is  so  forward,  they  say.  But  be 
ready  at  the  hour  of  midnight.  Who  was 
that  youth  who  fled  as  we  came  up  ? " 

"A  Danish  knight  who  came  hither  in 
our  train  from  Kemsberg,"  replied  Johann. 
"  But  for  him  I  should  have  been  lost 
indeed  ! " 

"  I  must  have  a  horse  also  for  him  !  "  cried 
the  Princess.    "  He  will  surely  watch  and 
join  yon,  knowing  that  his  danger  is  as  great 
as  yours.  Hearken — they.are  moiirning  for 
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their  precious  Prince  Wasp.  To-morrow 
they  will  howl  louder  if  by  good  hap  he  goes 
home  to— purgatory  !  " 

And  through  the  open  windows  came  a 
sound  of  distant  shouting  m  they  carried 
the  wounded  Prince  to  his  lodging. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Princess,  "for  the  present 
fare  yon  well— in  the  colder  fashion  of  Court- 
land  this  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  gusmis  at 
the  door,  i^ut  remember  that  you  are  more 
than  everplijjhted  to  me  to  be  my  instructor, 
Count  von  Loen  ! " 

She  went  to  tlie  doin',  and  with  her  fingers 
on  the  liandle  she  turned  her  about  with  a 
pretty,  vixenish  expression.  "  I  am  so  glad 
you  stung  the  Wasp.  I  love  you  for  it !  " 
she  said. 

But  after  she  had  vanished  with  these 
words  the  secretary  grew  more  and  more 
downcast  in  spirit.  Even  this  naive  declara- 
tion of  affection  failed  to  cheer  him.  He  Sat 
down  and  gave  liiiiisclf  up  to  the  most 
melancholy  antioipatiOTis. 

At  six  a  servitor  silently  entered  with  a 
well-chosen  and  beautifully  cooked  meal,  of 
which  the  secretary  partook  sparingly.  At 
seven  it  grew  dark,  and  at  ten  all  was  quiet 
in  the  city.  The  river  rushed  swiftly  beneath, 
and  the  noise  of  it,  as  the  water  lapped 
against  the  stone  foundations  of  the  summer 
palace,  helped  to  disguise  the  noise  of  oars, 
as  the  boat,  a  dark  shadow  upon  greyisii 
water,  detached  itself  from  the  o]>posite 
shore  and  approached  the  window  from 
wliose  open  casement  Johann  Pyrmont 
looked  out. 

A  low  wliistle  came  from  undernoath, 
and  presently  followed  the  soft,  reeving  whisk 
of  a'  coil  of  rope  iis  it  passed  through  the 
window  and  fell  at  his  feet.  The  secretary 
looked  about  for  something  to  fasten  it  to, 
and  finally  decided  upon  the  iron  uprights 
of  the  great  desk  at  which  the  Prince  had 
stood  earlier  in  the  day. 

No  sooner  was  this  done  than  Johann  set 
his  foot  on  the  top  round  and  began  to 
descend.  It  was  with  a  sudden  emptiness  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  a  great  desire  to 
cry  out  for  someone  to  hold  the  ladder 
steady  that  the  secretary  found  himself 
swaying  over  the  dark  water.  The  boat 
seemed  very  far  away,  a  mere  spot  of  black- 
ness upon  the  river  face. 

But  presently,  and  while  ma:king  up  his 
mind  to  practise  the  gymnastic  of  rope  ladders 
quietly  at  home,  he  made  oxit  a  man  holding 
the  ladder,  while  two  others  with  grappled 
boat-hooks  kept  the  boat  steady  fore  and  aft. 

A  shrouded  figure  sat  in  the  stern.  The 


secretary  seemed  rather  to  find  himself  in  a 
boat  which  rose  swiftly  to  meet  him  than  to 
descend  into  it.  He  was  handed  from  one 
to  the  other  of  the  rowers  till  he  reached  the 
shrouded  figure  in  the  stern,  out  of  the  folds 
of  whose  enveloping  cloak  a  small,  warm 
hand  shot  forth  and  pulled  him  down  upon 
the  seat. 

"  Draw  this  about  yon.  Count,"  a  low 
voice  whispered  ;  and  in  another  moment 
Johann  found  himself  under  the  shelter  of 
one  cloak  with  that  daring  sli}>  of  nobihty, 
the  Princess  Margaret  of  Courtland. 

"  I  was  obliged  to  come ;  there  is  no 
danger.  These  fellows  are  of  my  household 
and  devoted  to  me.  I  did  not  dare  to  risk 
anything  going  wrong.  Besides,  I  am  a 
princess,  and — why  need  not  1  say  it  ?— -I 
wanted  to  come.  I  wanted  to  see  you  again, 
though,  indeed,  there  is  small  chance  of  that 
in  such  a  night.  And  'tis  as  well,  for  I  am 
sure  my  hair  is  every  way  about  my  face." 

"The  hoi-ses  are  over  there,"  she  added 
after  a  pause  ;  "  we  are  ahaost  at  the  shore 
now--ala.s,  too  soon  !  lint  I  must  not  keep 
you.  1  want  you  to  come  back  the  sooner. 
And  remember,  if  Prince  Wasp  gets  better 
and  worries  me  too  much,  or  my  brotlier  is 
unkind  aJid  insists  upon  marrying  me  to  the 
Bear,  I  will  take  one  or  two  of  these  fellows 
aTid  come  to  seek  you  at  Plassenburg,  so  make 
your  reckoning  with  that,  Count  von  Loen. 
As  I  said,  what  is  the  use  of  being  a  princes 
if  you  cannot  marry  whom  you  will  ?  Most, 
I  know,  marry  whom  they  are  told  ;  but  then 
they  ha\'e  not  the  sitirit  of  a  Baltic  weevil, 
let  alone  that  of  Margaret  of  Courtland." 

They  touched  the  shore  almost  at  the 
place  where  tlie  Spai-hawk  had  landed  in  the 
morning  when  he  escaped  from  tlie  city 
rabble,  and  a  stone's-throw  further  up  the 
hank  they  found  the  hoi"ses  waiting,  ready 
caparisoned  for  the  journey. 

Two  men  were,  by  the  Princess's  orders, 
to  accompany  Johann. 

But  with  great  thoughtfulness  she  had 
provided  a  fourth  horse  for  the  companion 
who,  equally  with  himself,  was  under  the 
ban  of  the 'law  for  wounding  the  lieges  of 
the  Prince  of  Courtland  within  the  precincts 
of  the  palace. 

"  He  cannot  have  gone  far,"  said  the 
Princess.  "  Ho  would  certainly  conceal 
himself  till  nightfall  in  the  first  convenient 
hiding-pla^e.  He  will  be  on  the  look-out  for 
any  chance  to  release  you. ' 

And  the  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  her 
prophecy.  For  so  soon  as  he  had  diatin- 
giiished  the  slii^^^^reQ^gjvlgcretaTy 


"  Sbe  throw  her  arms  impulBively  about  the  Spariiawk's  neek." 
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landing  from  the  boat  the  Sparhawk  appetu^d 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  though  for  the 
moment  he  was  still  unseen  by  those  below. 

'*  Good-bye  !  For  the  present,  good-bye, 
dear  Princess,"  said  Johann,  with  his  heart 
in  his  voice.  "God  knows,  I  can  never 
tliank  or  repay  you.  My  heart  is  heavy  for 
that.  I  am  unworthy  of  all  your  goodness. 
It  is  not  as  you  think  " 

He  paused  for  words  which  might,  warn 
without  revealing  his  secret  ;  but  the 
Princess,  never  long  silent,  struck  in. 

"  Let  there  be  no  talk  of  parting  except 
for  the  moment,"  she  said.  "  Go,  yon  are 
my  knight.  Perhajs  one  day,  if  you  do 
not  forget  me,  I  may  l>e  yet  far  kinder  to 
yon!"  _ 

And  with  a  kiss  and  a  little  sob  the 
Princess  sent  her  lover,  more  and  more 
downcast  and  discouraged  by  reason  of  her 
kindness,  upon  his  way.  So  much  did  his 
obvious  depression  affect  Margaret  of  Court- 
land,  that  after  the  secretary,  with  one  of 
the  men-at-arms  leading  the  spare  horse, 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  river  bank,  she 
suddenly  bade  the  rowers  wait  a  moment 
before  casting  loose  from  the  land. 

"  Your  sword  1  Your  sword  !  "  she  called 
aloud,  risking  any  listener  in  her  eagerness  ; 
"  you  have  forgotten  your  sword." 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  Sparhawk  had 
come  up  with  the  little  party  of  travellers. 
He  kissed  the  hand  of  Johann  Pyrmont, 
placed  him  on  his  beast,  and  was  preparing 
to  mount  hia  steed  with  a  glad  heart,  when 
the  voice  from  beneath  startled  him. 

"Do  not  trouble,  I  will  bring  the  sword," 
said  the  Sparhawk  to  Johann,  with  his  usual 
impetuosity,  putting  the  reins  into  the 
secretary's  hands,  and  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  ilung  himself  down  the  bank. 
The  Princess  had  leaped  nimbly  asJiore,  and 
was  standing  with  the  sheathed  swoid  in 
her  hand. 

"When  she  saw  the  figure  come  bonnding 
towards  her  down  the  pebbly  bank,  she 
gave  a  little  cry,  and,  dropping  the  scabbard, 
she  threw  her  arms  impulsively  about  the 
Sparhawk's  neck. 

"  I  could  not  let  you  go  like  that — without 
ever  telling  yon  that  I  loved  yon — really,  I 
mean,"  she  whispered,  while  the  youth  stood 
petrified  with  astonishment,  without  sound 
or  motion.  "  I  will  marry  none  but  you — 
neither  Prince  Ivan  nor  another.  A  woman 
should  not  tell  a  man  that,  lest  he  despise 
her ;  but  a  princess  may,  because  the  man 
dare  not  tell  her." 

*  •  •         *  « 


"  And  what  said  you  ?  "  asked  the  secre- 
tary of  his  companion,  as  they  rode  together 
through  the  night  out  on  their  road  to 
Kerns  berg. 

"  Why,  I  said  nothing— speech  was  not 
needed,"  quoth  the  Dane  coolly. 

"  She  kissed  you  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  Sparhawk,  "  I  could  not 
help  that ! " 

"  But  what  said  you  to  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  I  kissed  her  back  again, 
as  a  man  ought ! "  he  made  answer. 

"  Poor  Princess,"  mused  the  secretary  ;  "  it 
is  more  than  I  could  ever  have  done  for 
her ! "  Aloud  he  said,  "  But  you  do  not 
love  her — you  had  not  seen  her  before ! 
What  did  yon  kiss  her  for  ?  " 

For  these  things  are  hidden  from  women. 

The  Dane  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  the 
dark. 

"  Well,  I  take  what  the  gods  send,"  he 
replied.  "  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  and  her 
Princeas-ship  made  no  difference  in  her  kissing 
so  far  as  I  could  see.  I  serve  you  to  the 
death;  my  Lady  Duchess ;  but  if  a  princess 
loves  me  by  the  way,  why,  I  am  ready  to 
indulge  her  to  the  limit     her  desires  1 " 

"  You  are  an  accommodating  youth," 
sighed  the  secretary,  and  forthwith  returned 
to  his  own  melancholy  thoughts. 

And  as  they  rode  westward  they  heard  all 
around  them  the  rustle  of  c[>rn  in  the  night 
wind.  Stacks  of  hay  shed  a  sweet  scent 
momently  across  their  path,  and  more  than 
once  frait-hiden  branches  swept  across  their 
faces.  For  they  were  passing  through  the 
gai-den  of  the  Baltic,  and  its  fresh  beauty 
was  never  fresher  than  on  that  Reptemljer 
night  when  these  four  rode  out  of  Courtlaud 
towards  the  distant  blue  hills  on  which  was 
perched  Kernsberg,  built  like  an  eagle's  nest 
on  a  crag  overfrowning  the  wealthy  plain. 

At  the  first  boundaries  of  the  group  of 
little  hill  principalities  the  two  soldiers  were 
dismissed,  suitably  rewarded  by  .lolianii,  to 
carry  the  news  of  safety  back  to  tlieii"  way- 
ward and  im]iulsive  nn'stress.  And  thence- 
forward the  Sparhawk  and  the  secretary  rode 
on  alone. 

At  the  little  chalet  among  the  hills  where 
the  Duchess  Joan  had  so  suddenly  dis- 
appeared they  found  two  of  her  tire-maidens 
and  her  aged  nurse  impatiently  awaiting 
their  mistress.  To  them  entered  that 
composite  and  puzzling  youth  the  ex- 
architect  and  secretary  of  the  embassy  of 
Plassenburg,  Johann,  Count  von  Locn. 
And,  wonder  of  wonders,  in  an  hour  Joan 
of  the  Bword  Hand  was^  riding  .  eagerly 
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towards  her  capital  city  with  her  due  retinue, 
as  if  slie  had  been  only  taking  a  little 
summer  breathing  space  at  a  country  seat. 
Her  entrance  created  as  little  surprise  as 

her  exit.  For  as  to  her  exits  and  entrances 
alike  the  Duchess  consulted  no  man,  mucli 
less  any  woman,  ffenier  von  Ors^uln  saluted 
as  impassively  as  if  ho  )iad  seen  his  mistress 
an  lionr  bel'ofe,  and  tiie  acclamations  of  the 
guard  ran}r  out  as  checffnUy  as  over. 

Joan  felt  her  spirits  rise  to  he  once  more 
in  her  own  land  and  among  her  own  folk. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  new  feeling  in  her 
lieart  as  she  thought  of  the  day  of  her 
marriage,  when  the  long-planned  bond  of 
brother  hood -heritage  should  at  last  be  car- 
ried out.  and  she  should  indeed  become  tlie 
mistress  of  that  great  land  into  which  she 
had  adventured  so  strangely,  and  the  bride 
of  the  Prince — her  Prince,  the  most  noble 
]iian  on  wliom  lier  eyes  had  ever  rested. 

Titen  her  thoughts  flew  to  the  Princes 
who  had  delivered  Iier  out  of  peril  so  deadly, 
and  her  soul  grew  sick  and  sad  within  her, 
not  at  all  lest  her  adventure  should  be 
known.  She  cared  not  so  much  about  that. 
(Perhaps  some  day  she  would  even  tell  him 
herself  when— well,  after  .') 

But  since  she  had  ridden  to  Courtlaiid, 
Joan,  all  untouched  before,  had  grown 
sudderdy  tender  to  the  smarting  of  another 
woman's  heart. 

"  It  was  in  no  wise  my  fault,"  she  told 
herself,  which  in  a  sense  was  true. 

But  conscience,  being  a  thing  not  subject 


to  reason,  dealt  not  a  whit  the  more  easily 
with  her  on  that  account. 

It  was  six  months  afterwards  that  the 
Sparhawk,  who  had  been  given  the  command 
of  a  troop  of  good  Hoheustein  lancers,  asked 
{lermission  to  go  on  a  journey. 

He  had  l)een  palpably  restless  and  uneasy 
ever  sinee  his  return,  and,  in  spite  of  immedi- 
ale  fa.\onr  and  tJie  prospect  of  yet  further 
promotion,  he  could  not  settle  to  his  work. 

"  Whither  would  you  go  ? "  asked  his 
mistress. 

"  To  Courtland,"  he  confessed,  somewliat 
reluctantly,  looking  down  at  the  peaked  toe 
of  his  tanned  leather  riding-boot. 

"  And  what  takes  yen  to  Courtland  ?  " 
said  Joan  ;  "  you  are  in  danger  there.  Besides, 
would  you  leave  my  service  and  engage  with 
some  other  ?  " 

"Nay,  my  liuly,"  lie  burst  out,  "that  will 
not  I,  so  long  as  life  lasts !  But— but  the 
truth  is" — he  hesitated  as  he  spoke—"! 
caunoli  get  out  of  my  mind  the  Pi-incess  who 
kissed  me  in  the  dark.  The  like  never 
happened  before  to  any  man.  I  cannot 
forget  her,  do  what  I  will.  No,  nor  rest  till 
I  have  looked  upon  her  face." 

"Wait,"  said  Joan.  "  Only  wait  till  the 
spring  and  it  is  my  liap  to  ride  to  Courtland 
for  ray  marriage  day.  Then  I  promise  you 
yon  shall  see  somewhat  of  her— the  Lord 
send  it  be  not  more  than  enough  !  " 

So  through  many  bitter  days  the  H])u.r- 
hawk  abode  at  the  castle  of  Kemsberg. 
ill  content. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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DeacoxN  Jonks:  I  haven't  misBed  going  to 
cliurcli  out;  Suridny  in  twenty  years. 

]!Ec;ti,Ai!  Aiisenti.;e  (with  ready  Bympathy)  : 
Yes ;  1  guess  it's  like  whisky  and  tobacco— hard 
to  stop  it. 


"  Have  I  ever  been  in  a  big  wind  ?  Waal, 
stranger,  I  guess  I  have.  Why,  1  was  once  taking 
a  walk  with  my  pup,  when  it  was  blowing  a  trifle 
considerable,  and  be  happened  to  yawn.  Next 
moment  I  found  he  was  blown  completely  inside 
out!"- 


TTer  Friend  :  Doesn't  your  husband  object  to 
thut  ])ug  dog  ? 

She  :  Not  at  all.  He  hates  the  dog,  but  he 
doesn't  dare  to  object. 


Mamma:  Freddy's  teai^her  is  so  pretty !  I  be- 
lieve half  the  boys  in  her  ui;isK  are  determined  to 
iii^rry  liei'  when  thoy  j;iow  up. 

Papa  :  But  1  trust  slie  has  other  prospecte. 


Her  Father  :  So  you  want  to  marry  uiy 
daughter  ?  Do  you  think  you  have  the  patience 
and  forbearance  to  make  her  a  kind  and  indulgent 
Husband  ? 

Would-be  Sok-in-i.aw:  I  don't  know,  sir,  but 
1  can  button  a  standing  collar  on  a  shirt  that  is  a 
half-size  larger  without  s^ettitig  angry,  ani!  I— — 

Hek  Fatbhe:  Say  no  more,  say  no  nioiu,  iiiit 
take  her,  my  son,  and  my  blessing  goes  with  her. 


EEaoiK  (who  stutters) :  P-P-PerhapK  you  have 
not  noticed  it,  Miss  Maggie,  but  I  1-1-1 — I — er — 

Maggie  (trembling  violently)  :  O  Reggie  ! — er 
— this  is  BO  sudden,  you  know  ! 

Beggik;  1 1-1-left  my  umbrella  here  two  weeks 
ago,  and  should  like  to  recover  it ! 


Citizen  (to  farmer) :  How  arc  Uiiiigs  out  yuur 
way,  Mr.  Hayseed  ? 

Mr.  Hatbeed  (gloomily):  Tiiey  couldn't  Ixi 
much  wuss.  My  wife  and  three  cows  are  down 
with  pleuro-pneumonia.  And  to  think  that  1 
refused  twenty  pound  apiece  for  'em  only  last 
week  1 


"Thkke  iH  one  important  tiling  to  lie  said  iu 
favour  of  tight  bootw,"  remarked  llie  sliojiman, 
when  he  discovered  that  he  had  no  lai  gei-  si/e  in 
stock.  "  They  make  a  mm  forget  ail  liis  other 
sorrows." 


THE  FINAL  PERSEVERANCE  OF  A  SAINT. 
Ky  SatH  H'altep  Ftni». 

He  made  a  tract  to  mend  the  world. 
And  when  his  work  was  ended. 

Nobody  read  his  tract,  and  so 
The  world  remained  unmended. 

He  made  a  play  to  elevate 
The  stage,  with  hope  elated ; 

But,  as  the  stage  refused  hfs  play, 
It  stayed  unelevated. 

He  made  a  song  to  lift  the  world, 

A  glorious  song  and  gifted  ; 
But  as  nobody  sang  his  song, 

The  world  remained  unlifted. 

He  made  a  joke  to  tickle  men, 
With  wit's  sharp  acid  pickled; 

And  everybody  read  the  joke, 
And  everyone  was  tickled. 


"Go  'wiiy  from  there,"  shouted  a  woman  at  llii; 
kitchen  window. 

Meandering  ilike  was  lialfwjiy  over  tlic  fence, 
but  iiad  paused  to  jtarley  witli  rlie  doi^  I  hat 
snapped  liis  jaws  and  growled  and  juiLiped  at  liiTii 
from  tiie  otlier  side, 

"Did  you  say  'Go  'way  from  here'?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Yes,  and  I  mean  just  that." 
"  Madam,  the  invitation  Ik  wholly  sujrerfluous. 
I  was  goin'  anyhow.  I  kin  size  up  a  situation  as 
quick  as  anybody,  an'  I  ain't  gointer  t'row  meself 
on  the  hospitalities  of  no  fam'ly  what  don't  feed 
their  dog  no  better'n  you  do."  ,  , ,  ,  I 
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MV  NIECE   ANQELICA  AQAIN. 
By  Dorothy  Qurnvy, 

1  HAVE  juBt  imparted  the  important  uews  to 
Angelica,  ami  I  breathe  again!  X  had  an  anxious 
moment,  for  [  was  not  at  all  sure  what,  viewH  of 
her  own  she  might  have  for  me ;  but  tlie  thing  had 
got  to  be  (lone,  and  I  did  it  with  the  beat  grace  I 
could. 

I  called  Angelica  into  ray  bedroom.  The  bed, 
tables,  and  cliaira  were  Btrewn  with  flounces  ana 
furbelows.  1  know  Angelica's  feminine  weakness 
— the  only  weak  thing  about  her — for  clothes,  and 
I  count  on  the  impressiou  the  beauty  of  the 
garments  thus  displayed  will  have  upon  her  infant 
mind, 

"  Darling,  how  perfectly  lovely ! "  she  exclaims, 

in  a  tone  of  mingled  patronage  and  ecstasy  ;  "  are 
'  they  all  yours  ?    How  dreadfully  'etravagant !  " 

Her  charming  face  takes  on  its  most  early 
Victorian  air,  and  she  looks  in  a  slightly  Phari- 
saical manner  at  her  own  plain  red  serge  drees  and 
clean  muslin  pinafore. 

"  It  does  look  extravagant,  I  know,  Angelica," 
1  hasten  to  exjilain  ;  '*  but,  you  see,  one  doesn't  get 
married  every  day." 

"  Mari'ied  !  Oh!  my  dear,  darling,  sweet  Kitty, 
are  you  going  to  get  manled  ?  You'll  have  me 
for  a  bridesmaid,  won't  you?  and" — this  is  an 
evident  afterthought — "  Agnes,  too  ?  X  don't  see 
what  Jack's  to  be,  unless  he  holds  up  your  train. 
You'll  have  a  train,  of  course,  Kitty  ?  " 

1  had  had  visions  of  a  lovely  ivoiy  cloth  walking 
dress,  trimmed  with  old  lace  and  sable,  but  the 
finality  in  Angelica's  voice  leaves  rae  no  hope. 

"  Of  course,"  I  say  faintly. 

"  And  orange  blossoms  and  a  veil,  and  a  bouquet, 
and  all  proper?** 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"You  wouldn't  be  reaily  married,  you  see," 
explains  Angelica  kindly,  "  unless  you  had." 

"  Don't  you  want  to  know  who  I  am  going  to 
marry?"  I  hazard  the  suggestion. 

"  1  suppose  it's  Maurice."  Angelica's  interest 
iis  flatter  in  the  prospective  husband  than  in  the 
bridal  garments ;  it  is  evidently  a  mere  matter  of 
politeness. 

"No,  it  isn't  Maurice;  it's  Ted." 

"  Teil !  "  The  name  becomes  a  shriek  of  surprise. 
"  Dear,  darling  Ted!  why  yju  don't  like  Ted  half 
as  much  as  Maurice ;  and,  besides,  I  meant  to  marry 
him  myself.  But  perhaps  he  woe  a  little  old  for 
me." 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  meant  to  marry  him 
yourself,  Angei,  or  I  should  have  been  more 
careful." 

"Well,  never  mind!  only,  you  see,  he'd  make 
such  a  comfortable  husband." 
"How?  Comfortable?" 

"Yes,  comfortable.  Now,  with  Maurice,  you'd 
never  know  where  you  had  him.  When  you 
wanted  him,  he'd  always  be  flying  roimd  some- 
where else.  Of  course,  he's  a  darling,  much  bigger 
than  Ted,  and  funnier,  don't  you  think  ?  but  not 
so  comfortable  for  a  h'/sband"  Angelica's  tone  is 
ripe  with  marital  experience.  "  Now,  Ted  would 
just  go  down  to  the  theatre  and  come  back  and 


keej)  quiet,  and  tell  you  lovely  long  stories,  when- 
ever you  hadn't  anything  else  to  do.  Yes,  I  think 
perhaps  Ted's  the  best." 

"  1  am  sure  Ted's  the  best."  I  am  conscious  of 
a  note  of  lingering  tenderness  in  my  voice,  which 
does  not  escape  my  niece's  sharp  ear. 

"Why,  Kitty,  1  do  believe  you  really  like 
Ted!" 

"One  doesn't  marry  anyone  xnxlms  one  loves 
them  very  much,  Angel." 

"  Oh !  yes,  you  do.    Why,  1  heard  Mummie  say 

the  other  day  that  Cousin  Lottie  was  marrying 
solely— yes,  '  solely '  was  the  word— for  a  'stab- 
lishment.    What's  a  '  'stablishnient,'  Kitty  ?" 

"  It  only  means  that  as  Cousin  Lottie  isn't  at  all 
rich,  darling,  she  has  to  marry  a  rich  man.  Xt 
doesn't  follow  that  she  doesn't  love  liim." 

"  But  it  does.  I've  seen  her  and  him  together  " 
— this  contemptuously; — "  and  they  didn't  do  a  bit 
like  loviers." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  know  about  it,  Angel  ?  " 

"  I  know.  Our  Bufsair  has  a  young  man,  and  I 
ran  into  tlie  kitchen  the  other  day,  and  he  was 
sitting  with  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  holding 
her  hand  and  looking  like  this" — here  Angelica 
twists  her  face  into  a  fatuous  grin  that  would 
make  the  fortune  of  a  low  comedian.  "  Now, 
Lottie  and  her  man,"  she  continues  scornfully, 
"just  sit  on  two  chairs  a  long  way  off  on  two 
sides  of  the  room,  and  look  at  each  other  like  you 
and  me  might." 

Angelica's  grammar  leaves  much  to  lie  desired. 

"  But  ladies  and  gentlemen  don't  sit  with  their 
arms  round  each  other's  waists  and  look  silly  in 
public.    You  won't  see  me  and  Ted  doing  that." 

"  Well,  no,  because,  you  see,  he'll  be  telling  me 
stories,  and  there  won't  be  room  for  you.  But 
when  you're  alone,  Kitty,  whafil  you  do  then  ?  " 

I  feel  myself  blushing  hotly  under  my  small 
niece's  stern  eye, 

"  Don't  you  want  to  see  my  presents  that  have 
just  come,  Angel  ?  "  X  asked  weakly. 

"  Yes,  but  J  want  to  know  essactly  wliat  you 
and  T'ed  are  going  to  do  when  you're  alone,  and 
there  isn't  nolx)dy  to  see  you." 

1  walk  to  the  door  and  open  it.  Thank  Heaven ! 
I  hear  a  voice  cleai-  and  peremptory — 

"  Miss  Angel,  Miss  Angd  1 " 

"Angel,  there's  Dinah  calling." 

"  Then  I  must  go ;  but  1  want  to  see  the  presents. 
And,  Kitty,  will  Ted  be  my  uncle  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,  yes." 

"Well,  all  I  hope  is,  that  you'll  behave  like  real 
loviers,  and  I'll  lie  your  bridesmaid,  Kitty  dear, 
and  " 

"  Miss  Angel,  are  you  coming." 

"Yes  Dinah,  coming,  coming!"  and  with  all 
her  dignity  and  impudence  thrown  to  the  winds, 
Angelica  makes  a  bolt  for  the  nursery  and  1  heave 
a  dee})  sigh  of  relief.  I  have  announced  our 
engagement. 


Makia  :  How  kin  these  weather  prophets  tell 
the  weather,  anyway? 

JosiAH ;  I  dunno ;  unless  Biebbe  theyigo  by  the 
almanacs.  Hosted  by  V^OOQlE 
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Ykstebday  ai'tsruooii  Bobby  burat  into  the 
house  in  a  state  of  high  exciteiiietit.  His  hands 
and  clothing  weie  smeared  with  a  libcfal  amount 
of  Konie  sticky  subetance,  and  his  face  wore  a 
glow  of  triumphant  satisfaction. 

"  I  say,  mamma;  those  new  i.)eople  across  the  way 
don't  know  much  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  They've  got 
a  sign  on  tiieir  front  door  that  says  '  WET 
PAJ^^T!"' 

"  And  you've  been  gettinjr  into  it !  You  ought 
to  be  a^liiuiied  of  youvHclf!''  said  Mrs.  Norris 
severely.  "  That  sign  waw  put  up  to  warn  j>eople 
to  keep  away  fioni  it." 

"Yet!,  liianinia,"  persisted  Bobby,  with  the  en- 
thiisiastu  of  a  rieldy  rewarded  scieiitilic  investiga- 
tor; "  lJut  it  wasn't  paint,  aud  I  knew  it.  It's 
varnish  I " 


A  nocTOK  way  i;alled  to  attend  a  patient  wlio, 
on  being  asked  if  he  liad  not  taken  soinetliing 
strange  into  hif>  system,  Kaid  he  believal  he  liad. 
"It  Jiiust  have  been  (iiat  glass  of  water.  Haven't 
been  so  imprudent  for  ten  years." 


An  old  lady,  who  is  very  much  of  a  bore,  paid  a 
visit  to  a  family  of  her  acquaintance.  She  pro- 
longed her  stay,  and  finally  said  to  one  of  the 
children,  "  I'm  going  away  directly,  Stanley,  and  I 
want  you  to  go  part  of  the  way  with  me."  "  Can't 
do  it.  We  are  going  to  have  dinner  as  soon  as  you 
leave,"  replied  Stanley. 


"  Pi.KASE,  Mr.  Policeman,  have  you  seen  a  lady 
that  has  lost  a  little  bovV  'cos,  if  so,  I'm  tliat 
little  boy." 


Whkn  a  man  gets  the  last  word  in  an  argument 
with  a  woman,  it  is  because  she  gives  it  to  him. 


Visitor:  Can  your  daugliter  ],lay  ihe  piano V 
Fond  Mothek  (proudly);   AVeil,  no;   but  it 

wouldn't  take  her  long  to  learn.    You  should  just 

see  how  she  handles  a  typewriter ! 


Tommy:  AVIiv  s-hduldn't  I  ever  rail  auvon;'  a 
liar  ■^ 

Ukcle  Jack  :  I3eeau!:.e,  my  lad,  if  lie  i^u't,  it, 
will  hurt  his  feelings;  and  if  he  is,  he  will  huit 
yours. 


Fkibnd  (noticing  the  confused  heap  of  goods  of 
every  description  scattered  promiscuously  aboi  t 
the  shop) :  Halloa !  What's  hajiperietl  V  Peen 
taking  an  inventory,  had  a  fire,  or  are  you  gnin<i 
to  move  oi;t  ? 

DkaI'EU  :  That  ishowf,  how  luiic  you  knoM'  abi.Rit 
a  draper's  shoji.  We  have  ujeiely  bee]]  waiting 
on  a  lady  who  dropped  in  for  a  packet  of  pius. 
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By  RUDYARD  KIPLING.* 
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No.  IV.— THE  MORAL  REFORMERS. 


TTlHERE  wiis  no  dis^niKiiig  tlic  defeat. 

I  The  victory  \v;ib  to  Pfoufc,  but  tJiey 
i^ciulj^tid  it  ii(.it.  if  lie  li;ul  Iji'okeii 
tlic  I'lilcs  of  tlie  g;uiic  by  cuiliii*;  in  tlic  Ileud, 
tliev  li;ul  liail  a  gnoi]  run  Uw  tJuMi'  inonry. 

Till:  Ui,i\'i'rend  dolm  soiigiiC  the  (.';irlieRt 
opporliiuityoi"  talking  tilings  over.  j\k*ud)erK 
of  a  "bachelor  (.'omiiuju  Room,  of  a  scliool 
wliere  miiBtors'  studies  are  designedly  dotted 
among  studies  and  form-i'oouiw,  can,  if  tlicy 
clioOBC,  sec  a  great  deal  of  thoir  cliarges. 
Number  Eivo  had  speut  some  cantious  years 
in  tcslirig  the  Reverend  John.  He  wjis 
einpliaLicaliy  a  gentleman.  He  knocked  at 
a  study  door  before  entering  ;  he  cotTi])orted 
himself  an  a  visitor  and  Tiot  a  strayed  lictor  ; 
lie  never  prosed,  and  In;  tH'\'er  ("ii'rted  over 
into  olUcial  lil'e  the  conlidenees  of  idle  lioiiis. 
I'i'oui  was  e\"iM'  an  iiiiniitigated  nuisance  ; 
King  eanie  solely  as  the  a\enger  of  blood  ; 
even  little  Hartopp,  talking  uatnral  history, 
seldom  forgot  Ids  oilice  ;  but  the  Reverend 
John  was  a  guest  desired  and  beloved  by 
Number  Five. 

IJehoId  him,  then,  in  tlieir  only  armchair, 
a  bent  briar  between  his  teetli,  chin  down 
in  three  folds  on  his  clerical  collar,  and 
blowing  like  an  amiable  whale,  wliiteNuiiihcr 
Five  discoursed  of  life  as  it  appeared  tiieni, 
a.nii  siK'oia.Uy  of  tliat  last  interview  with  the 
lleail    in  tlie  matter  of  usury. 

"  Oiu.'  licking  once  a  week  would  do  yoiiait 
immense  ainoiiut  ol'  good,"  he  said,  twinkling 
and  shaking  all  over  ;  "and,  Jis  you  say,  yon 
were  eiitii'i'ly  in  the  right." 

"  Ita-allier,  I'adrel  We  could  ha\'C  jiroved 
it  if  he'd  let  us  tidk,"  Siiid  Skdky ;  "  but  lie 
didn't.    TIic  Hcjid's  a  downy  bii^." 

"  Ho  undei'stands  you  ]>erfectly.  Ho  ! 
ho  1    Well,  yon  ^\orked  hard  enough  for  it." 

"  lint  Iu.''m  awfully  fair.  He  doesn't  lick  a 
chap  in  the  moi'uing  an'  preach  at  him  in 
the  afternoon,"  said  lieetle. 


_  *  Oopyrii^ht,  1 S1I8,  by  Kudyiird  Kipling,  in  theUiiiteil 
States  o£  America. 
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"  He  can't ;  he  ain't  in  Orders,  thank 
go(j(.lness  I"  said  ^MeTui'k.  Xnmbei"  Five  held 
the  \er'y  strongest  views  on  clerical  head- 
niaster's,  and  were  ever  ready  to  meet  their 
])astoi'  ill  ar'ginnent. 

"Altnost  ail  other  schools  have  clerical 
llcad.^,"  said  the  Ueverend  John  gently. 

"  It  isn't  fair  on  tlie  (-ha]>s,"  Stalky  replied. 
"Makes  'em  sulky.  Of  course  it's  different 
with sir.  You  l)eloug  to  the  school  — 
same  as  we  do.    1  mean  ordinary  clergymen." 

"Well,  I  am  a  most  ordinary  clergyman  ; 
and  Mr.  Hartopp's  in  Orders,  too." 

"  Ye — es,  hut  he  took  'cm  after  he  ciunc 
to  the  OoU.  We  saw  him  go  up  for  his 
exam.  I'luWa  all  right,"  said  Beetle.  "  But 
just  think  if  the  Head  went  and  got 
ordained  !  " 

"AVltat  woidd  liap]ien,  Beetle  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  (.'oil.  'ud  go  to  ]iieces  in  a  yeiu', 
sir.    Tliere's  \w  ilouhti  o'  ///«/." 

"How  d'you  know?"  The  Reverend 
John  was  sniiliug. 

"We've  been  lierc  nearly  six  years  now. 
There  are  precious  few  things  about  the 
OoU.  we  don't  know,"  Stalky  i-eplietl.  "  Why, 
even  yon  cjinie  the  term  after  I  did,  sir.  I 
icniember  your  asking  inw  names  in  foi'ui 
yiiiir'  lii'st  Unison.  .Mr.  King,  ilr.  Pront, 
and  the  Head,  of  conrst^,  are  the  only  masters 
senior  to  us — in  that  way," 

"Yes,  we've  olianged  a  good  deal  —  in 
Common  Itooni." 

"Huh!"  sjiid  Beetle,  with  a  grunt. 
"They  came  liere,  an'  then  they  went  away 
to  get  niarried.    JoUy  good  ricidance,  too  :  " 

"  Doesn't  our  Beetle  hold  with  matri- 
mony ?  " 

"  No,  Padro ;  don't  make  fuu  of  me. 
I've  met  chaps  in  the  holidays  who've  got 

niaiTii;d  house-masters.  It's  jierfectly  awful  ! 
Tliey  have  babies  and  teething  and  mea.sies 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  right  bung  in  the 
scliool ;  a,nd  the  masters'  wives  give  tea 
parties— lea  pafi.ies.  Padre  ! — and  ask  the 
chaps  to  breakfast."        ^  | 
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"  That  doirt  matter  so  much,"  said  Stalky. 
"  But  the  liuiise-masters  lot  their  houses 
alone,  and  they  leave  everything  to  the 
prefects.  Wliy,  in  one  school,  a  chap  told 
me,  there  were  big  haize  doors  and  a  passage 
abonfc  a  mile  long  between  the  house  and  the 
master's  house.  They  could  do  just  what 
they  pleased." 

"  ^tan  rebuking  sin,  with  a  vengeance." 

"  Oh,  Wks  are  right  enough ;  but  you 
know  what  we  mean,  Padre.  After  a  bit  it 
gets  worse  an'  worse.  Then  there's  a  big 
bust-up  and  a  row  that  gets  into  the 
papcj-s,  and  a  lot  of  chaps  are  expelled,  you 
know." 

"  Always  the  wrong  uns  ;  don't  forget 
that.  Have  a  cup  of  cocoa,  Padre  ? "  said 
McTurk,  with  the  kettle. 

"No,  thanks;  I'm  smoking.  Always  the 
wrong  uns  ?    Pro-ceed,  my  Stalky." 

"And  then" — Stalky  warmed  to  the  work 
— "  everybody  says,  '  Who'd  ba'  thought  it  ? 
Shockin'  boys  1  Wicked  little  kids ! '  It 
all  comes  of  havin'  married  house-masters,  / 
think." 

"  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment." 

"  But  it  does,"  McTurk  interrupted.  "  I've 
met  chaps  in  the  holidays,  an'  they've  told 
me  the  same  thing.  It  looks  awfully  pretty 
for.  one's  people  to  see  -a  nice  separate  house 
with  a  nice  lady  in  chai'ge,  an'  all  that.  But 
it  iin]^,  It  takes  the  house-masters  off  their 
work,'  and  it  gives  the  prefects  a  heap  too 
much  power,  an' — an' — it  rots  up  everything. 
You  .-Be^,  it  isn't  as  if  we  were  just  an 
ordinary  school.  We  take  crammers'  rejec- 
tions as  well  as  good  little  boys  like  Stalky. 
We've  got  to  do  that  to  make  our  name,  of 
course,  and  we  get  'em  into  Sandhurst  some- 
how or  other,  don't  we  ?  " 

"True,  0  Turk.  Like  a  book  thou 
talkest,  Turkey." 

"  And  80  we  want  rather  different  masters 
— don't  you  think  so  ? — toother  places.  We 
aren't  like  the  rest  of  the  schools  !  " 

"It  leads  to  all  sorts  of  bullyin',  too,  a 
chap  told  me,"  said  Beetle. 

"Well,  you  rfo  need  most  of  a  single  man's 
time,  I  must  say."  The  Reverend  John 
considered  his  hosts  critically.  "  But  do  you 
never  feel  that  the  world  —  the  Common 
Room — is  too  much  with  you  sometimes  ?  " 

"Not  exactly  —  in  summer,  anyhow." 
Stalky's  eye  roved  contentedly  to  the  window. 
"  Our  bounds  are  pretty  big,  too,  and  they 
leave  us  to  ourselves  a  good  deal." 

"  For  example,  here  am  I  sitting  in 
your  study,  very  nuich  in  your  way,  eh  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  aren't.  Padre.    Sit  down. 


Don't  go,  sir.  You  know  we're  glad  when- 
ever you  come." 

There  was  no  doubting  the  sincerity  of 
the  voices.  The  liev.  Jolin  Hushed  a  little 
with  pleasure  and  refilled  his  briar. 

"  And  we  generally  know  where  the 
Coramou Room  ii.re,"said  Beetle  triumphantly. 
"  Didn't  you  come  through  our  lower  dormi- 
tories last  night  after  ten,  sir  ? " 

"  I  went  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  your  house- 
master. No,  I  didn't  give  him  any  impres- 
sions. I  took  a  short  cut  through  your 
dormitories." 

"  I  sniffed  a  whiff  of  baccy  this  mornin'. 
Yours  is  stronger  than  Mr.  Front's.  / 
knew,"  said  Beetle,  wagging  his  head. 

"  Good  Heavens ! "  said  the  Reverend  John 
absently.  It  was  some  years  before  Beetle 
perceived  that  this  was  rather  a  tribute  to 
innocence  than  observation.  The  long, 
light,  blindless  dormitories,  devoid  of  inner 
doors,  were  crossed  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
by  masters  visiting  one  another ;  for  bachelors 
sit  up  later  than  married  folk.  Beetle  had 
never  dreamed  that  there  might  he  a  purpose 
in  this  steady  policing. 

"  Talkiiig  about  bullying,"  the  Reverend 
John  resumed,  "  you  all  caught  it  pretty  hot 
when  yon  were  fags,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  must  have  been  rather  awful 
little  beasts,"  said  Beetle,  looking  serenely 
over  the  gulf  between  eleven  and  sixteen. 
"  My  hat !  what  bullies  they  were  then — 
Fairburn,  *  Gobby '  Maunsell,  and  all  that 
gang  I " 

"'Member  when  'Gobby'  called  us  the 
Three  Blind  Mice,  and  we  had  to  get  up  on 
the  lockers  and  sing  while  he  buzzed  inkpots 
at  us  ? "  said  Stalky.  "  They  were  bulli^,  if 
you  like  ! " 

"  But  there  isn't  any  of  it  now,"  said 
McTurk  soothingly. 

"That's  where  you  make  a  mistake. 
We're  all  inclined  to  say  that  everything  is 
all  right  as  long  as  we  aren't  hurt.  I  some- 
times wonder  if  it  is  extinct — bullying." 

"  Fags  bully  each  other  hoiTid  ;  but  the 
upper  forms  axe  supposed  to  be  swottin'  up 
for  exams.  They've  got  something  else  to 
think  about,"  said  Beetle. 

"Why?  What  do  you  think?"  Stalky 
was  watching  the  Chaplain's  face. 

"  r  have  my  doubts."  Then  explosively, 
"Oil  my  word,  for  three  moderately  intelli- 
gent boys  you  aren't  very  observant.  I 
suppose  you  were  too  busy  making  things 
warm  for  your  house-master  to  see  what  lay 
under  your  noses  when  you  were  in  the 

form-rooms  last  week  ?  "  ,^,^,A,> 
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"  Wliat,  sii' I  -  -T  swear  w(i  didn't  soe 
aiivLltiim',"''  Siiiil  ItccLlc. 

"Then  I'd  advist'  yon  to  look.  \\\\<:\\  a 
little  ehai>  is  wliiniii.'viiig  iti  a  coi'iiei',  iind 
woiirM  \m  clotlioH  like  niffs,  fiiiil  never  does 
any  work,  and  is  notoriously  the  dirtiest 
little  ' corridor-ritmtion '  in  the  Coll.,  some- 
thing's wrong  somewhere." 

"  That's  Olewer,"  said  MoTiirk  under  his 
breath. 

"Yes,  Clewer.  He  comes  to  me  for  liis 
I'reQoh.    It's  Itis  firnt  term,  and  he's  almost 


;(.s  coiiiplele  a  wrsH-l-;  as  yon  wen-,  Jieetle. 
lie's  not  nat.iiraily  cIcvct',  Init  lie  lias  j)een 
lianniiered  till  lie's  nearly  an  idinl.'' 

"(Ill,  no,  'I'liey  sliam  silly  to  LTi't  oil'  more 
lii-kiiiLjs,"  said  Beetle,    "/know  tJial.'' 

".r\r  iK'\er  actually  seen  liini  knocked 
about,"  said  tiie  Reverend  .Tnhti. 

"  The  genuine  article  don't  do  tliut  in 
public,"  said  Heetle.  "  Fairburn  never 
touched  me  when  anyitne  was  looking  on." 

"You  needn't  swagger  about  it,  Beetle,"8aid 
McTurk.    "  We  iflLsW^OeOgfe^e" 
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"  But  I  f{ot  it  woi-se  tliiui  iLiiyoiie,"  said 
Beetle.  "  If  you  want  an  autliority  on 
buUyin',  I*adre,  come  to  me.  (Corkscrews — 
brush-drill  —  keys  —  head-kiuickliii'  —  arm- 
twistin'— rockiu'— Ag  Aga—aud  all  the  rest 
of  it." 

"  Yes.  I  do  want  you  as  an  authority,  or, 
rather,  I  want  your  authority  to  stop  it — all 
of  you." 

"  What  about  Abana  and  Pharpar,  Padre 
— Harrison  and  Craze  ?  They  are  Mr.  Prout's 
pete,"  said  McTurk  something  bitterly.  "PTe 
aren't  even  snb- prefects." 

"  I've  considered  that ;  bnt,  on  the  other 
hand,  since  most  bullying  is  mere  thought- 
lessness—" 

"  Not  one  little  bit  of  it,  Padre,"  said 
McTurk.  "  Bullies  like  buUyiu'.  They 
mean  it.  They  think  it  up  iu  lesson  and 
practise  it  in  the  quartera." 

"  Never  mind.  If  the  thing  goes  up  to 
the  prefects  it  may  make  another  house-row. 
You've  had  one  already.  Don't  laugh. 
Listen  to  nic.  I  ask  you— my  own  Tenth 
Legion — to  take  the  tiling  up  quietly.  I  want 
little  Clewer  made  to  look  fairly  clean  and 
decent  " 

"  Blowed  if  I  wash  him ! "  whispered 
SUilky. 

"  ].)ccent  and  self-respecting.  As  for  the 
other  boy,  whoever  lie  is,  you  can  use  your 
influence  " — a  purely  secular  light  flickered 
in  the  Chaplain's  eye—"  in  any  way  you  please 
to— -to  dissuade  him.  That's  all.  I'll  leave 
it  to  you.    (!ood-iiight,  mps  pnfanU^'' 

*  *  *  )(i  -K- 

"  Well,  what  are  we  goin'  to  do  ? " 
Number  I'ive  stiired  at  each  other. 

"  Young  (Viewer  would  give  his  eyes  for  a 
place  to  be  quiet  in.  I  know  that,"  said 
Beetle.  "  If  wc  made  him  a  study-fag 
—eh  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  said  McTnrk  firmly.  "  He's  a 
dirty  little  brute,  and  he'd  mess  up  everything. 
Besides,  we  ain't  goin'  to  have  any  beastly 
Erickin'.  L'you  want  to  walk  about  with 
your  arm  round  his  neck  ?  " 

"  He'd  clean  out  the  jam-pots,  anyhow ; 
an'  the  burnt  porridge  saucepan — it's  filthy 
now." 

"  'Not  good  enough,"  sai<l  Stalky,  bringing 
uj)  both  heels  with  a-  crash  on  the  table. 
"  If  we  find  the  merry  jester  who's  been 
bullyin'  him  an'  make  him  happy,  that'll  be 
all  right.  Why  didn't  we  spot  him  when  we 
were  in  the  form-rooms,  though  ?  " 

"  Maybe  a  lot  of  fags  have  made  a  dead 
set  at  Clewer.   They  do  that  sometimes." 


"  Tlien  we'll  have  to  kick  the  whole  of  the 
lower  school  in  our  house — on  spec.  Come 
on,"  said  McTm-k. 

"  Keep  your  hair  on  !  We  nmstn't  make 
a  fuss  about  the  biziiai.  AYhoever  it  is,  he's 
kept  quiet  or  we'd  have  seen  him,"  said 
Stalky.  "  We'll  i\-alk  round  and  sniff  about 
till  we're  sure." 

They  drew  the  house  form-rooms,  account- 
ing for  every  junior  and  senior  against  whom 
they  had  suspicions — investigated,  at  Beetle's 
suggestion,  the  lavatories  and  box-rooms,  but 
without  result.  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
present  t^ave  Clewer. 

"  Rum  ! "  said  Stalky,  pausing  outside  a 
study  door.    "  (iolly  !  " 

A  thin  piitiiii;  mixed  with  tears  came 
muffled  through  the  pmels. 

".4s  heauttful  Kiity  one  mormng  was 
tripping  •" 

"  Louder,  you  young  devil,  or  I'll  buzz  a 
book  at  you  !  " 

"  With  a  pitcher  of  milk  Oh,  Camp- 
bell,         don't  I    To  ihe  fair  of    ■  -" 

A  book  crashed  on  sometliing  soft,  and 
squeals  arose. 

"Well,  I  never  thought  it  was  a  study- 
chap,  a.nyhow.  That  accounts  for  our  not 
spotting  him,"  said  Beetle.  "  Sefton  and 
Campbell  are  rather  hefty  chaps  to  tackle. 
Besides,  one  can't  go  into  their  study  like  a 
form-room." 

"What swine!"  McTui-khstened.  "Where's 
the  fun  of  it  ?  I  suppose  Clewer's  faggin' 
for  them." 

"  They  aren't  prefects.  That's  one  good 
job,"  said  Stalky,  with  his  war -grin.  "  Scfton 
and  Campbell!  Um!  Campljell  and  Sefton! 
All  !    One  of  'em's  a  crammer's  pup." 

The  two  were  ])recocious,  hairy  youths 
between  soventeen  and  eiglitecn,  sent  to  the 
school  in  despair  by  parents  wlio  hoped  that 
six  months'  steady  cram  might,  perhaps, 
jockey  them  into  Sandhurst.  Nominally 
they  were  in  Mr.  Prout's  house;  actually 
they  were  under  the  Head's  eye  ;  and  since 
he  was  very  careful  never  to  promote  strange 
new  boys  to  prefectships,  they  considered 
they  liEtd  a  grievance  against  the  school. 
Sefton  had  spent  three  mouths  Avith  a 
London  crammer,  and  the  talc  of  his  adven- 
tures tliere  lost  nothing  in  the  telling, 
Campbell,  who  liad  a  fine  tiiste  in  clothes 
and  a  fluent  \'ocaljulary,  followed  his  lead  in 
looking  down  loftily  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  was  only  their  second  tei'm,  and  the 
school,  used  to  what  it  profanely  called 
"cranuners'  pups,"  had  treated  them  with 
rather  galling  reserve.  ;^Gt^^^|i^ei's— 
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Seftou  owuerl  a  real  razor — ;i.nd  their  inoiis- 
taclies  were  bevdiid  question  impressive. 

"Shall  we  go  in  an'  dissuade  'em?" 
McTurk  askeil.  "I've  iie\"er  had  much  to 
do  with  'em,  Imt  I'll  bet  my  hat  Campbell's  a 
funk." 

"  No— 0 !  Tiiat's  orati-o  direda;'  said  Stalky, 
shaking  his  head.  "I  like  oratio  obl/qaa. 
'Sides,  where'd  our  moral  influence  be  then  ? 
Think  o'  that ! " 

"  Eot  1    What  are  you  goiu'  to  do  ? " 


"  And  stared  out  of  window  at  the  8ea." 

Beetle  turned  into  Lower  Number  Nine 
form-room,  next  door  to  the  study. 

"  Me  ?  "  The  lights  of  war  flickered  over 
Stalky's  face.  "  Oh,  I  want  to  jape  with 
'em.    Shut  up  a  bit  !  " 

He  drove  bis  hands  into  bis  pockets  and 
stared  out  of  window  at  the  sea,  whistling 
between  his  teeth.  Then  a  foot  tapped  the 
floor  ;  one  shoulder  lifted  ;  be  wheeled,  and 
began  the  short  quick  double-shuffle — tlie 
war-dance  of  Stalky  in  meditation.  Thrice 
he  crossed  tlie  empty  form-room,  with  com- 
pressed lips  and  expanded  nostrils,  swaying 


and  rocking  to  the  quick-steji.  Then  lie 
halted  befor(^  tin'  dumb  Beetle  and  soff.ly 
kunckied  his  he;ii!,  JSeetlc  bowing  to  the 
strokes.  McTurk  nursed  one  knee  and 
rocked  to  and  fro.  They  could  hear  ('lower 
howMng  Jis  though  his  lieart  would  iireak. 

"  Beetle  is  the  sacrifice,"  Stalky  said  at  last. 
"  I'm  sorry  for  yon.  Beetle.  'Member  CJalton's 
'  Art  of  Travel'  (one  of  the  forms  had  been 
studying  that  pleasant  work)  an'  the  kid 
whose  bleatin'  excited  the  tiger  ?  " 

"  Oh,  curse  !  "  said  Beetle  un- 
easily. It  w!is  not  his  hi-Ri  season 
as  a  sacrifice.  "  Can't  you  get  on 
without  mo  ? " 

"  'Fraid  not,  Beetle  deal'. 
You've  got  to  be  iiuUied  by 
Tufkey  an'  me.  The  more  you 
howl,  o'  course,  the  lietter  it'll 
be.  Turkey,  go  au' covet  a  stump 
and  a  box-rope  from  somewhere. 
We'll  tie  him  up  for  a  kill— 
A  la  Gaiton.  'Member  when 
'  Molly '  Fairburn  made  us  cock- 
figlit  with  our  shoes  off,  an'  tied 
up  our  knees  ?  " 

"But  that  hurt  like  sin." 
"  'Course  it  did.  What  a  clever 
chap  you  are,  Beetle  !  Tiirkeyll 
knock  you  all  over  the  place. 
'Member  we've  had  a  big  row  all 
round,  an'  I've  trapped  you  into 
doin'  this.    Lend  us  your  wipe." 

Beetle  was  ti'u^ed  for  cock- 
fighting  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the 
transverse  stump  between  elbow 
and  knee,  his  knees  were  bound 
with  a  box-rope.  In  this  posture, 
at  a  push  fi'om  Stalky,  he  rolled 
over  sideways,  co\'ori[ig  himself 
with  dust. 

"  Ruffle  his  hair,  Turkey.  Xow 
you  get  down,  loo.  The  bleatin' 
of  the  kid  excites  the  tiger.  You 
two  are  in  such  a  sweatin'  wax 
with  me  that  you  only  curse. 
'Member  that.  I'll  tickle  you  up  with  a 
stump.    Youll  have  to  blub,  Beetle." 

"  Right  0  !  I'll  work  up  to  that  in  half 
a  shake,"  said  Beetle. 

"  N"ow  begin—  and  remember  the  bleatin' 
o'  the  kid." 

"  Shut  up,  y(m  brutes  !  Let  me  up  ! 
You've  nearly  cut  my  knees  off  !  Oh,  you  ari' 
beastly  cads  !  Do  shut  up  !  'Tisn't  a  joke  !  " 
Beetle's  protest  was,  in  tone,  a  work  of  art. 

"Give  it  bim,  Turkey  I  Kick  him! 
Roll  him  over  I  Kill  him  !  Don't  funk. 
Beetle,  you  brute|^^K^k  l|g.^^^[girkey.*' 
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"  He's  not  bliibbiu'  really.  RoU  up, 
Beetle,  or  I'll  kick  you  into  "the  fender  ! " 
roared  McTurk. 

They  madt>  a  hideous  noise  among  them, 
and  the  bait  allured  their  quarry. 

"  Hullo  I  What's  the  giddy  jest  ?  "  Sefton 
and  Campbell  entered  to  find  Beetle  on  his 
side,  his  head  against  the  fender,  weeping 
copiously,  while  McTurk  prodded  him  in  the 
back  with  his  toos. 

"It's  only  Beetle,"  Stalky  explained. 
*'IIe''s  shammin'  hurt.  I  can't  get  Turkey 
to  go  for  him  properly." 

Sefton  promptly  kicked  both  boys,  and 
his  face  Hghted.  "  All  right,  I'll  attend  to 
'em.  Get  up  an'  cock-fip;ht,  you  two.  Give 
uie  the  stump.  I'll  tickle  'cm.  Here's  a 
giddy  jeat!  Come  on,  Campbell.  Let's 
cook  'em." 

Then  McTurk  turned  on  Stalky  and  called 
him  very  evil  names. 

"  You  said  you  were  goin'  to  cock-fight, 
too,  Stalky.    Ooiric  on  !  " 

"  More  ass  you  for  believin'  me,  then ! " 
shrieked  Stalky. 

"  IhwQ  you  chaps  had  a  row  ? "  said 
Campbell. 

"  Row  ?  "  said  Stalky.  «  Huh  !  I'm  only 
edncatiu'  them.  D'you  know  anything  about 
cock-fighting,  Sefify  ?  " 

"  Do  I  know  ?  Why,  at  Maclagan's,  inhere 
I  was  crammin'  in  town,  we  used  to  cock- 
fight in  his  drawing-room,  and  little  Maclagaii 
daren't  say  anything.  But  we  were  just 
the  siime  as  men  there,  of  course.  Do  I 
kijow  ?    I'll  show  you." 

"  Oau't  I  get  up  ?  "  moaned  Beetle,  as 
Stalky  sat  on  liis  shoulder. 

"  l)on'fc  jaw,  you  fat  piffler.  You're  going 
to  fight  Seffy  ?  " 

"  He'll  slay  me  ! 

"  Oh,  lug  'em  into  our  study,"  said 
Campbell.  "  It's  nice  an'  quiet  in  there. 
I'll  cock-fight  Turkey.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment on  young  Clewer." 

"  Right  0.  I  move  it's  shoes-ofF  for 
them  an'  sliocs-on  for  us,"  said  Sefton 
joyously,  and  the  two  wore  flntig  down  on 
the  study  fiooi-.  Stalky  rolled  them  behind 
an  armchair. 

"  Now  I'll  tie  you  two  up  an'  direct  the 
bull-fight.  Golly,  what  wrists  you  have, 
Seffy.  They're  too  thick  for  a  wipe  ;  got  a 
bos-rope  ? "  said  he. 

"  Lots  in  the  comer,"  Sefton  replied. 
"  Hurry  up  !  Stop  blubbin',  you  brute. 
Beetle.  We're  goin'  to  have  a  giddy  cam- 
paign. Losers  have  to  sing  for  the  winners — 
sing  odes  in  honour  of  the  conqueror.  You 


call  yourself  a  beastly  poet,  don't  you, 
Beetle  ?  I'll  poet  yon."  He  ^ggled  into 
position  by  Campbell's  side. 

Swiftly  and  scientifically  the  stumps  were 
thrust  through  the  natural  crooks,  the  wrists 
tied  with  well-stretched  bos-ropes  to  an 
accompaniment  of  insults  from  McTurk, 
bound,  betrayed,  and  voluble  behind  the 
chair. 

Stalky  set  away  Campbell  and  Sefton,  and 
stK)de  over  to  his  alli^,  locking  the  door  on 

the  ivay. 

*'  And  that's  all  right,"  said  he  in  a 
changed  voice. 

"What  the  devil  ?"   Sefton  began. 

Beetle's  false  teara  had  ceased ;  McTurk, 
smiling,  was  on  his  feet.  Together  they 
bound  the  knees  and  ankles  of  the  enmiy 
with  some  more  rope. 

Stalky  took  the  armchair  and  contemplated 
the  scene  with  his  blandest  smile.  A  man 
trussed  for  cock-fighting  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  helpless  tiling  in  the  world. 

"  The  bleatin'  of  the  kid  excites  the  tiger. 
Oh,  you  frabjous  asses  !  "  He  lay  back  and 
laiiglied  till  he  could  no  more.  The  victims 
took  in  the  situation  but  slowly. 

"  We'll  give  you  the  finest  lickin'  you  ever 
had  in  your  young  lives  when  we  get  up ! " 
thundered  Sefton  from  the  floor.  "  You'll 
laugh  the  other  side  of  your  mouth  before 
you've  done.  What  the  deuce  d'you  mean 
by  this  ? " 

"  You'll  see  in  two  shakes,"  said  McTurk. 
"Don't  swear  like  that.  What  we  want  to 
know  is,  wlty  you  two  hulkin'  swine  have 
been  bullyin'  Clewer  ?  " 

"  It's  none  of  your  business." 

"  What  did  you  bully  Clewer  for  ?  "  The 
question  was  repeated  with  maddening  itera- 
tion by  each  in  turn. 

"  Because  we  jolly  well  chose  I "  was  the 
answer  at  last.  "  Ijet's  get  up."  Even  then 
they  could  not  realise  the  game. 

"  Well,  now  we're  goin'  to  bully  you 
because  we  jolly  well  choose.  We're  goin' 
to  be  just  as  fair  to  you  as  you  were  to 
Clewer.  He  couldn't  do  anything  against 
vou.  Y''ou  can't  do  anything  to  us.  Odd, 
ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Can't  we  ?    Y'ou  wait  an'  see." 

"  Ah,"  said  Beetle  reflectively,  "  that 
shows  you've  never  been  properly  jested  with. 
A  public  lickin'  ain't  in  it  with  a  gentle  jape. 
Bet  a  bob  youll  weep  an'  promise  anything." 

"  Look  here,  young  Beetle,  we'll  half 
kill  you  when  we  get  up.  I'll  pramisc  you 
that,  at  any  rate." 

"You're  goiYg,,tg  hQaJ5^ped  first, 


'"The  bleatiii'  of  the  kid  excites  the  tijjer.'" 
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though.  Did  you  give  Olewer  Head- 
knuckles  ?  " 

"Did  you  give  Clcwer  Heiid-knuckles  ?  " 
McTurk  echoed.  At  tlic  twentieth  repeti- 
tion— no  hoy  can  stand  the  torture  of  one 
Jinvarying  query,  wiiich  is  the  essence  of 
bullying — came  confession — ■ 

"  "We  did,  confound  you  !  " 
Then  you'll  be  knuckled  ;  "  and  knuckled 
they  were,  according  to  ancient  experience. 
Head-knuckling  is  no  trifle  ;  "  Molly  "  Fair- 
bum  of  the  old  days  could  not  have  done 
better. 

"  Did  you  give  Clewer  Brush-drill  ? " 

This  time  tiie  (|iiestion  was  answered 
sooner,  and  Brnsh-drill  was  dealt  ont  for  the 
space  of  live  juinutes  by  8ta.lky's  watch. 
Tiiey  could  not  even  writlie  in  tiieir  bonds. 
No  brush  h  employed  in  Brush-drill. 

"  Did  yon  give  (Viewer  the  Key  ?  " 

"No;  we  didn't.  I  swear  we  didn't  1" 
from  Campbell,  rolling  in  agony. 

"  Then  we'll  give  it  you,  so  you  can  see 
what  it  would  be  like  if  you  had." 

The  torture  of  the  Key — which  has  no  key 
at  all — hurts  excessively.  They  endured 
several  minutes  of  it,  and  their  language 
necessitated  the  gjig. 

"  Did  yon  give  Clewer  Corkscrews  ?  " 

"Yes.  Oil,  curse  your  silly  souls  I  Let 
us  alone,  yoa  cads." 

Tbey  were  corkscrewed,  and  the  torture  of 
the  C'orkscrew— this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
corkscrews— is  keener  than  the  torture  of 
the  Key. 

The  method  and  silence  of  the  attacks  was 
breaking  their  nerves.  Between  each  new 
torture  came  the  pitiless,  dating  rain  of 
(iucstions,  and  when  tbey  did  not  reply  to 
tbe  point,  Isiibella-coloured  handkerchiefs 
rolled  into  wads  were  thrust  into  their 
mouths. 

"Now,  are  those  ah  the  thin^zs  yon  did  to 
Clewer  ?  Take  out  the  gag,  Turkey,  and 
let  'eni  answer." 

"  Yes,  I  swear  that  wag  all.  Oh,  you're 
killing  us,  Stalky  !  "  cried  Campbell. 

"That's  what  Clewer  said  to  you.  I 
heard  him.  Now  we're  goin'  to  show  you 
what  real  buUyin'  is.  "What  I  don't  like 
about  you,  Sefton,  is,  you  come  to  the  Coll. 
with  your  stick-up  collars  an'  patent-leather 
boots,  an'  you  think  you  can  teach  ns  sornc- 
thhig  about  bullying.  Do  you  think  you 
can  teach  us  anytliing  about  bullying  ? 
Take  out  the  gag  and  let  him  answer." 

"  No  !  " — ferociously. 

"  He  says  no.  Rock  him  to  sleep.  Camp- 
bell can  watch." 


It  needs  three  boys  and  two  boxing-gloves 

to  rock  a  boy  to  sleep.  Again  tlie  operation 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  its  luiiue.  Sefton 
was  "rocked"  till  bis  eyes  set  in  liis  bead 
and  lie  gasped  and  crowed  for  breath,  sick 
and  dizzy. 

"My  Aunt  1"  said  Campbell,  appalled,  from 
his  corner,  and  turned  white. 

"  I'ut  him  away,"  said  Stalky.  "  Bring  on 
CuniplieU.  Now  this  is  buUyin'.  Oh,  I 
forgot !  I  say,  Campbell,  what  did  you  bully 
Clewer  for  ?  Take  out  his  gag  and  let  him 
answer." 

"  I— I  don't  know.  Oh,  let  me  off !  I 
swear  I'll  make  it  ]iax.     Don't  'I'ock'  me  !  " 

"'The  l)leatin'  of  the  kid  excites  the 
tiger.'  He  says  be  don't  know.  Set  him 
np.  Beetle.  Give  me  the  glove  an'  put  in 
the  gag." 

In  silence  Campbell  was  "  rocked  "  sixty- 
four  times. 

"  I  believe  I'm  goin'  to  die  !  "  he  gasped. 

"  He  says  he  is  goin'  to  die.  Put  him 
away,  Now,  Sefton  1  Oh,  I  forgot  I  Sefton, 
what  did  you  bully  Clewer  for  ?  " 

The  answer  is  unprintable ;  but  it  pro- 
duced not  the  faintest  flush  on  Stalky's 
downy  cheek. 

"  Make  him  an  Ag  Ag,  Turkey  !  " 

And  an  Ag  Ag  w;is  iie  niiide,  fortbwitli. 
Tlie  hiird-bought  experience  of  nearly 
eii^^liteen  years  was  at  his  disposal,  but  he. 
did  not  seem  to  appreciate  it." 

"  He  says  we  are  sweeps.  Put  him  away  ! 
Now,  Campbell !  Oh,  I  forgot !  I  say, 
Campbell,  what  did  you  bully  Clewer 
for  ?  " 

Then  came  the  tears — scalding  tears ; 
appeals  for  mercy  and  abject  promises  of 
jKJace.  Let  them  cease  the  tortures,  and 
(■anipl)ell  would  never  lift  hand  against 
tliem.  The  questions  Itegan  again— to  an 
aeeompaninieiit  of  small  persuasions. 

"  You  seem  hurt,  CampbeJl.  Are  you 
hurt  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Awfully  !  " 

"  He  says  he  is  hurt.    Are  you  broke  ?  " 
"  Yes,  yes  !    I  swear  I  am.    Oh,  stop  !  " 
"  He  says  he  is  broke.  Are  you  humble  ? " 
«  Yes  1  " 

"  He  says  he  is  humble.    Are  you  devilwh 

humble  ?  " 
"  Yes  ! " 

"  He  says  he  is  devilish  humble.  Will  you 

bully  Clewer  aiiv  more  ?  " 
"  No.    No— ooh  !  " 

"  He  says  ho  won't  bully  Clewer.  Or  any- 
one else  ?  " 

"  No.    I  swear  I  won'ty^  ¥ 
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"  Or  aiiyoiic  else.  AVhat  about  tluit  lickin' 
you  Jiiid  Sefton  wore  goin'  to  give  ns  ?  " 

"  I  won't !   I  won't !   I  swear  1  won't !  " 

"  He  says  he  won't  lick  us.  Do  yon 
esteem  yourself  to  know  anything  about 
buUyin'  ? " 

"No,  I  don't !" 

"  He  says  he  doesn't  Know  anything  about 
bullyin'.    Haven't  we  taught  you  a  lot  ?  " 
"  Yes— yes  I " 

"  He  says  we've  taught  him  a  lot.  Aren't 
you  grateful  ?  " 
«  Yes  !  " 

"  He  says  he  is  grateful.  Put  liim  away. 
Oh,  I  forgot !  1  say,  Campbell,  what  did 
yon  bully  Clewer  for  ? " 

He  wept  anew,  his  nerves  being  raw. 
"  Because  I  was  a  bully.  I  suppose  that's 
what  yon  want  me  to  say  ?  " 

"  He  says  he  is  a  bully.  Eight  he  is. 
Put  him  in  the  corner.  No  more  japes  for 
Oampben.    Now,  Sefton  ! " 

"  You  devils !  You  young  devils  !  "  This 
and  much  more  as  lie  was  punted  across  the 
carpet  by  skilful  knees. 

" '  The  bleatin'  of  the  kid  excites  the 
tiger.'  "We're  goin'  to  make  you  beautiful. 
Where  does  he  keep  his  shaving  things  ? 
(Campbell  told.)  Beetle,  get  some  water. 
Turkey,  make  the  lather.  "We're  goin'  to 
shave  you,  SefEy,  so  you'd  better  lie  jolly 
still,  or  you'll  get  cut.  I've  never  shaved 
anyone  before." 

"Don't !     Oh,  don't !    Pleme  don't  I " 

"  Gcttin'  polite,  eh  ?  I'm  only  goin'  to 
take  off  one  ducky  little  whisker  " 

"  I'll — I'll  make  it  ])ax,  if  you  don't.  I 
swear  I'll  let  you  off  your  lickin'  when  I  get 
upl" 

"  and  half  that  moustache  we're  so 

proLid  of.  He  says  he'U  let  us  off  our  lickin'. 
Isn't  he  kind  ?  " 

McTurk  laughed  into  the  nickel-plated 
shaving  ci  i  p,  and  settled  Sef ton's  head 
between  Stalky's  vice-like  knees. 

"Hold  on  a  shake,"  said  Beetle,  "you 
can't  shave  long  hairs.  You've  got  to  cut 
all  that  moustache  short  first,  an'  then  scrape 
him." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  goin'  to  hunt  about  for 
scissors.  Won't  a  match  do  ?  Chuck  us  the 
matchbox.  He  is  a  hog,  yoa  know  ;  we 
might  as  well  singe  him.    Lie  still  1  " 

He  lit  a  vesta,  but  checked  his  hand.  "  I 
only  want  to  take  off  half,  though." 

"That's  all  right  "—Beetle  waved  the 
brush—"  I'll  lather  up  to  the  middle — see  ? 
— and  you  can  burn  off  the  i-est." 

The  thin-haired  first  moustache  of  youth 


fluffed  off  in  flame  to  the  lather  line  in 
the  centre  of  the  lip,  and  Stalky  rub"bcd  away 
the  burnt  stumpage  with  his  thumb.  It  was 
not  a  very  gentle  shave,  but  it  abundantly 
accomplished  its  purpose. 

"  Now  the  whisker  on  the  other  side. 
Turn  him  over  I "  Between  match  and 
razor  this,  too,  was  removed.  "  Give  him  his 
shaving-glass.  Take  the  gag  out.  I  want 
to  hear  what  he'U  say." 

Rut  there  were  no  words.  Sefton  gazed 
at  the  lop-sided  wreck  in  horror  and  despair. 
Two  fat  tears  rolled  down  his  cheek. 

"Oh,  I  forgot !  I  say,  Sefton,  what  did 
you  bully  Clewer  for  ?  " 

"  Leave  me  alone  !  Oh,  you  infernal 
bullies,  leave  me  alone  !  Haven't  I  had 
enough  ? " 

"  He  says  we  must  leave  him  alone,"  said 
McTurk. 

"  He  says  we  are  bullies,  an'  we  haven't 
even  begun  yet,"  said  Beetle.  "  You're 
ungrateful,  Seffy.    Golly  !    You  do  look  an 

atrocity  and  a  half  !  " 

"  He  says  he  has  had  enough,"  said  Stalky. 
"Ho  errs!" 

"  Well,  to  work,  to  work ! "  chanted 
McTurk,  waving  a  stump.  "  Come  on,  my 
giddy  Narcissus.  Don't  fall  in  love  with 
your  own  reflection  I '' 

"  Oh,  let  him  off,"  said  Campbell  from  his 
comer ;  "  he's  blubbing,  too." 

Sefton  cried  Hke  a  twelve-year-old  with 
pain,  shame,  wounded  vanity,  and  utter  help- 
IcsHncKs. 

"  You'll  make  it  pax,  Sefton,  won't 
you  ?    You  can't  stand  up  to  those  young 

"  Don't  be  rude,  CanijAiell,  dear,"  said 
McTurk,  "  or  you'll  catch  it  again  !  " 

"  You  are  devils,  you  know,"  said  Camp- 
bell. 

"What?  BV  a  little  hullyiii"— same  as 
you've  been  givin'  Clewer  I  How^  long  have 
you  been  jestin'  with  him  ? "  said  Stalky. 
"All  this  term?" 

"  We  didn't  always  knock  him  about, 
thought  "  . 

"You  did  when  you  could  catch  him," 
said  Beetle,  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  dropping 
a  stump  from  time  to  time  acro^  Sefton's 
instep.    "  Don't  I  know  it  ?  " 

"  I — perhaps  we  did." 

"  And  you  went  out  of  your  way  to  catch 
him  ?  Don't  I  know  it  ?  Because  he  was 
an  awful  little  beast,  eh  ?  Don't  I  know  it  ? 
Now,  you  see,  i/ou've  awful  beasts,  and  you're 
gettin'  what  he  got— for  bein'  a  beast.  Just 
because  we  choos^'^^^^  GoOglc 


THE  MORAL  UmVHMEIhS. 


It,  \yas  i>i>t  a  vprv  wntli'  shiuc." 


"  We  never  reiilly  bullied  liiia — like  you've 
done  118." 

"  Yuh  !  "  said  Beetle.  "  Tlioy  never  really 
bully  -'  Molly '  Fail  Imrn  didn't.   Only  kiioek 

'em  al)oiit  iiliUlu  1)it.  'rb;iL"s  \vb;if.  tliey  wiy. 
Only  kii'k  tlieir  snuis  out  (if  'i-ni.  iind  tbey 
}?o  jiikI  bill!)  in  tiu!  liox-rooni^;.  Slmve  tlieir 
ll(^;tds  \\\U\  I  lie  nlwiiTs  iin'  binli.  \Vi'it.(' 
bdim:  Liircr  t.iiMCK  ;i  ihiy  ■  yrs,  you  bnilr, 
Vw  (bine  Lli;i.t  iiskin'  tu  be  tiikeii  ;i\vay. 
Yoii'xii  lu^ver  lieen  l)nllie<l  ]iroi)erly,  Cuinit- 
belk    I'm  sorry  you  made  jiax." 


"  I'm  not  I  "  said  Campbell,  wlio  was  a 
linmonrist  in  a  way.  "Look  out,  yon're 
slaying  8efton  ! " 

In  his  excitement  IJeetle  had  used  the 
stump  niiretk'etinj,dy,  and  Seftou  was  now 
Hhontini;  for  mercy. 

"An'  you ! "  lie  crieil,  wlu'cliii^^  where 
lie  sat.  "  You've  never  been  Ijulbed, 
rilliei'.  Where  were  you  befoit;  you  came 
iiere  ? 

"  I  -  I  liai!  ;i  Milcr."" 

"Yaii  I    Villi  wiHild.  /-Voii  never  bliilibed 
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in  your  life.  Bub  yon're  blnbbin'  now,  by 
gum  !    Aren't  yoii  bliibl)in'  ?  " 

"Can't  jDii  see,  you  blind  beast?"  Sefton 
fell  over  sideways,  teai'-traeks  furrowing  the 
dried  latlier.  Orai;k  came  the  cricket  stump 
on  the  curved  latL-er-end  of  him. 

"  Blind,  am  1  said  Beetle,  "  and  a  beast  ? 
Shut  up.  Stalky.  I'm  goin'  to  jape  a  bit 
with  our  friend,  a  la  '  Molly  '  Fairburn.  / 
think  I  dan  see.    Can't  I  see,  Sefton  ?  " 

"  The  point  is  well  taken,"  said  McTurk, 
watching  the  stump  at  work.  "  You'd  better 
say  that  he  sees,  Seffy." 

"You  do— you  do  1  I  swear  you  do!" 
yelled  Sefton,  for  strong  arguments  were 
coercing  him. 

"  Aren't  my  eyes  lovely  ?  "    The  stump 
rose  and  fell  steadily  throughout  this  cate- 
chism. 
'  "Yes." 

"  A  gentle  hazel,  aren't  they  ?  " 

"  Yes— oh,  yes  !  " 

"  What  a  liar  you  are  1    They're  sky-blue. 
Ain't  they  sky-blue  ?  " 
"  Yes— oh,  yes  !  " 

"  You  don't  know  your  mind  from  one 
minute  to  another.  You  must  learn — you 
must  learn." 

"  What  a  bait  you're  in  !  "  said  Stalky. 
"  Keep  your  hair  on,  Beetle." 

"  I've  had  it  done  to  me,"  said  Beetle. 
"Now— about  my  being  a  beast." 

"  Pax — oh,  pax  !  "  cried  Sefton  ;  "  make 
it  pax.  I'll  give  up !  Let  me  off  I  No 
more  I    I'm  broke  !    I  can't  stand  it  1 " 

"  Ugh  I  Just  when  we  were  gettin'  our 
hand  in  !  "  grunted  McTurk.  "  They  didn't 
let  Clewer  off,  I'll  swear." 

"Confess— apologise — quick !  "  said  Stalky. 

From  the  floor  Sefton  made  unconditional 
surrender,  more  abjectly  even  than  C'amp- 
bell.  He  would  never  touch  anyone  again. 
He  would  go  softly  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

"  We've  got  to  take  it,  I  suppose  ? "  said 
Stalky.  "  All  right,  Sefton.  You're  broke  ? 
Very  good.  Shut  up,  Beetle  1  But  before 
we  let  you  uj),  you  an'  Campbell  will  kindly 
oblige  us  with  '  Kitty  of  Coleraine  ' — d  la 
Clewer." 

"That's  not  fair,"  said  Campbell ;  "we've 
surrendered." 

"  'Course  you  have.  Now  you're  goin'  to 
do  what  we  tell  yon — same  as  Clewer  would. 
If  you  hadn't  surrendered  you'd  ha'  been 
really  bullied.  Havin'  surrendered — do  you 
follow,  Seffy  ? — you  sing  odes  in  honour  of 
the  conquerors.    Hurry  up  I " 

They  dropped  into  cliairg  luxuriously. 
Campbell  and  Sefton  looked  at  each  other, 


and,  neither  taking  comfort  in  tliat  view, 
struck  up  "  Kitty  of  Coleraine." 

"  Vile  bad,"  said  Stalky,  as  the  miserable 
wailing  ended.  "  If  you  hadn't  surrendered 
it  would  have  t^en  our  painful  duty  to  buzz 
books  at  you  for  singin'  out  o'  tune.  Now, 
then." 

He  freed  them  from  their  bonds,  but  for 
several  minutes  they  could  not  rise.  Camp- 
bell was  first  on  his  feet,  smiling  uneasily. 
Sefton  stf^gered  to  the  table,  buried  his 
head  in  his  arms,  and  shook  with  sobs. 
There  was  no  shadow  of  fight  in  either — 
only  amazement,  distress,  and  shame. 

"  Ca— cati't  he  shave  clean  before  tea, 
please  ?  "  said  Campbell.  "  It's  ten  minutes 
to  bell." 

Stalky  shook  bis  head.  He  meant  to 
escort  the  half -shaved  one  to  tlie  meal. 

McTurk  yawned  in  his  chair  and  Beetle 
mopped  his  face.  They  were  all  dripping 
with  excitement  and  exertion. 

"HI  knew  anything  about  it,  I  swear 
I'd  give  you  a  moral  lecture,"  said  Stalky 
severely. 

"  Don't  jaw  ;  tbey've  surrendered,"  said 
McTurk.  "  This  moral  suasion  i)iznai  takes 
it  out  of  a  chap." 

"  Don't  you  see  how  gentle  we've  been  ? 
Wo  might  have  called  Clewer  in  to  look  at 
you,"  said  Stalky.  "  The  bleatin'  of  the 
tiger  excites  the  kid.  But  we  didn't.  We've 
only  got  to  tell  a  few  chap  in  Coll.  about 
this  and  you'd  be  hooted  all  over  the  shop. 
Your  life  wouldn't  be  worth  havin'.  But 
we  aren't  goin'  to  do  that,  either.  We're 
strictly  moral  suasers,  Campbell ;  so,  unless 
you  or  Seffy  split  about  this,  no  one  will." 

"  I  swear  yon're  a  brick,"  said  Campbell. 
"  I  suppose  I  was  rather  a  brute  to  Clewer." 

"  It  looked  like  it,"  said  Stalky.  "But  I 
don't  think  Seffy  need  come  into  hall  with 
cock-eye  whiskers.  Horrid  bad  for  the 
fags  if  they  saw  him.  He  can  shave.  Ain't 
you  grateful,  Sefton  ?  " 

The  head  did  not  lift.  Sefton  was  deeply 
asleep. 

"  That's  rummy,"  said  McTurk,  as  a 
snore  mixed  with  a  sob.  "  'Cheek,  /  think, 
or  he's  sbammin'." 

"  No,  'tisu't,"  said  Beetle.  "  When '  Molly ' 
Fairburn  had  attended  to  me  for  an  hour  or 
so  I  used  to  go  bung  off  to  sleep  on  a  form 
sometimes.  Poor  devil !  But  he  called  me  a 
beastly  poet,  though." 

"Well,  come  on."  Stalky  lowered  his 
voice.  "  Good-bye,  Campbell.  'Member,  if 
you  don't  talk,  nobody  will." 

There  should ^haveb^^aj^^^ce,  but 


"'Are  'ill  iJiirt'uts  incurably  iiuiilV'" 
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that  all  three  were  m  utterly  tired  that  they 
almoHb  went  to  sletp  iihov«  the  teansups  in 
their  study,  aud  slept  till  prep. 

»  •  *  *  • 

"  A  iriusfc  extraordinary  letter.  Aye  all 
parents  ineurably  mad  ?  What  do  you  make 
of  it  ?  "  said  the  Head,  handing  a  elosely- 
written  eight  pages  to  the  Reverend  John. 

"  *  The  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow.'  That  is  the  least  reasonable 
sort."   The  Chaplain  read  with  pursed  lips. 

"  If  half  those  charges  are  true  he  should 
be  in  the  sick-house  ;  whereas  he  is  dis- 
gustingly well.  Certainly  he  has  shaved.  I 
noticed  that." 

"  Undei'  coiiipnlsion,  as  liis  mother  puiiita 
out.    How  delicious  !    How  salutsiry  !  " 

"  You  haven't  to  answer  her.  It  isn't 
often  I  don't  know  what  has  happened  in 
the  school ;  but  this  is  beyond  me." 

'*  If  you  asked  me  I  should  say  seek  not 
to  participate.  When  one  is  forced  to  take 
crammere'  pups  " 

"  He  was  perfectly  well  at  extra-tuition — 
with  me— this  morning,"  said  the  Head 
absently.    '*  Unusually  well-behaved,  too." 

"  they  either  educate  the  school,  or 

the  school,  as  in  this  case,  educates  them. 
I  prefer  our  own  methods,"  the  Chaplain 
concluded. 

"  You  think  it  was  that  ?  "  A  lift  of  the 
Head's  eyebrow. 

"  I'm  sure  of  it !  And  noihing  excuses 
his  trying  to  give  the  College  a  bad  name." 

"That  8  the  line  I  mean  to  take  with  him," 
the  Head  answered. 

The  Ai:^UT8  winked. 

•         •         »         »  • 

A  few  days  later  the  Kcvorend  John  called 
ou  Number  Five.  "  Why  haven't  we  seen 
yon  before,  Padre  ?  "  said  they. 

"I've  been  watcbing  times  and  scsisons 
and  events  and  men — and  boys,"  he  replied. 
"  I  am  pleased  with  the  Tenth  Legion.  I 
make  them  my  compliments.  Clewer  was 
throwing  ink-balls  in  form  this  morning, 
instead  of  doing  his  work.  He  is  now  doing 
fifty  lines  for— unheard-of  audacity." 


"You  can't  blame  ua,  sir,"  said  Beetle. 
"You  told  us  to  remove  the— er — pressure. 
That's  the  worst  of  a  fag." 

"  I've  known  boys  five  years  his  senior 
throw  ink-balls,  Beetle.  To  such  an  one 
have  I  given  two  hundred  lines — not  so  lung 
ago.  And  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  were 
tlxosG  linos  ever  shown  up  ?  " 

"  Were  they,  Turkey  ?  "  said  Beetle  un- 
blushiugly. 

"Don't  you  think  Clewer  looks  a  little 
cleaner,  Padre  ?  "  Stalky  interrupted. 

"  We're  no  end  of  moral  reformers,"  said 
McTurk. 

"  It  was  all  Stalky,  but  it  was  a  lark," 

said  JJeetle. 

"  I  have  noticed  the  moral  reform  in 
several  (juartcrs.  Didn't  I  tell  you  you  had 
more  influence  than  any  boys  in  the  Coll. 
if  you  cared  to  use  it  ?  " 

"  It's  a  trifle  exhaustin'  to  use  frequent— 
our  kind  of  moral  suasion.  Besides,  you 
see,  it  only  makes  Clewer  cheeky." 

"  I  w^n't  thinking  of  Clewer  ;  I  was 
thinking  of  — the  other  people,  Stalky." 

"Oh,  we  didn't  bother  nnieh  about  the 
other  people,"  said  McTurk.    "  Did  we  ?  " 

"  But  I  did  —from  the  beginning." 

"  Then  you  knew,  sir  ?  " 

A  downward  puff  of  smoke. 

"  Boys  educate  each  other,  they  say,  more 
than  we  can  or  dare.  If  I  had  used  one 
half  of  the  moral  suasion  you  may  or  may 
not  have  employed  " 

"  With  the  best  motives  in  the  world. 
Don't  forget  our  pious  motives.  Padre," 
said  McTurk. 

"  I  suppose  I  should  be  now  languishing 
in  Bideford  gaol,  shouldn't  I  ?  Well,  to 
quote  the  1-Iead,  in  a  little  business  wliich  we 
have  agreed  to  forget,  that  strikes  mo  as 
flagrant  injustice  .  .  .  What  are  you  laughing 
at,  you  young  sinners  ?  l-sTi't  it  true  ?  I 
will  not  stay  to  be  shouted  at.  What  I 
looked  into  this  den  of  iniquity  for  was  to 
find  out  if  anyone  cared  to  come  down  for  a 
bathe  off  the  Ridge.   But  I  see  you  won't." 

"  Won't  we,  though  I  Half  a  shake, 
Padre  sahib,  till  we  get  our  towels,  and 
nous  sommes  avec  vous.''^ 
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Wild-fowl  Decoy 

By  S.  L.BeTvsySATi. 

A,  J.WaI 


"  rriHEY  bo  allagoiu'  to  the  B'ky." 

I  The  words  uiade  me  turn  round 
sharply,  and  I  saw  that  the  carter 
had  come  silently  over  the  misty  plon<?bland, 
on  his  way  to  the  cottage  from  ivhicli  a  faint 
light  shone.  T  Itad  been  Bitting  patiently 
for  aiv  hour  by  tlie  side  of  a  rougl^  sbelLer 
made  of  straw  and  bnrdles  by  one  of  the 
lads  wlio  scared  the  rooks,  waiting  for  a  shot 
at  the  wild-duck  as  they  weut  to  rest.  For  a 
long  time  I  had  sat  listening  to  the  call  of 
paiiridgea  in  the  fields  around,  watching 
rabbits  peeping  cautiously  from  the  hedge, 
until  at  last  the  ducks  liad  passed.  There 
were  six,  flying  closely  together,  too  high  for 
a  shot'gnn  to  carry  with  proper  effect,  and 
while  1  sat  staring  in  the  direction  of  their 
flight  the  cartel'  iiad  come  upon  mo.  We 
passed  togetiier  towards  tlic  sliooting-box, 
and  a.s  1  sli]i])ed  tlie  carcridgcs  from  my  gnu 
to  tbeir  bag,  he  continued,  tjiis  time  iu  a 
consoling  vein,  "Wait  for  a  sharp  snap  o' 
cold,  and  tiioy'U  fly  low  ;  there'll  be  more  o' 
them,  too." 

"  Where  do  you  say  they  are  going  ?  "  I 
asked  him,  as  he  left  me  at  my  door.  "To 
the  B'ky,"  he  answered,  "  nigh  foor  mile 
away." 

The  nights  passed  without  bringing  nic 
any  luck,  until  one  evening  a  hard  frost 
gripped  the  laud  and  covered  the  hoiuc  pond 
with  a  thin  coat  of  ico,  and  then,  soon  after 
dusk,  and  while  thei'e  was  yet  light  enough 
for  a  shot,  the  ducks  passed  over  again, 
flying  lower  than  before,  and  in  response  to 
a  paremptory  suuunous  from  the  choke 
barrel,  one  grey  flyer  came  down  to  earth 
with  the  dull  thud  so  dear  to  the  shooter's 
ear,  while  the  rest  of  the  flock,  with  a  shrill 
cry  of  alarm,  passed  out  of  siglit  in  less  time 
than  1  take  to  write  this  line  down.  Xeariy 
a  fortnight's  waiting  for  one  biri.1,  while  less 
tlmn  four  miles  away  they  might  be  seen  by 


the  dozen.  I  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  neigh- 
bouring ])ecoy  of  wliicii  the 
carter  had  spoken,  and  see  how 
the  supplies  of  wild-fowl  that  do  not  fall 
to  the  gun  are  gathered  for  the  Loudon 
market.  So  on  the  following  morning 
I  drove  over  to  the  Deeoy  in  company  with 
a  man  who  knows  the  land.  The  pond 
stan^  no  more  than  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  sea  wall,  hi  the  middle  of  a  small 
estate.  We  put  the  pony  up  at  the  keeper's 
cottage  and  walked  towards  the  bank  of 
trees  that  screens  the  water  from  view.  Oiu- 
way  lay  through  fields  wherein  the  second 
hay  crop  had  been  allowed  to  remain, 
making,  by  the  natural  niixtnre  of  old  grass 
and  new,  excellent  grazing  land.  I  realised 
that  I  was  in  a  sportmau's  paradise.  Before 
we  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  wc  had  flushed 
two  magnificent  coveys  of  partridges,  each 
one  having  more  than  a  dozen  birds  and 
being  obviously  unbroken.  The  birds  were 
very  plump,  and  their  unconcern  told  us  that 
they  hatl  not  been  shot  over.  Two  or  three 
hares  got  up  almost  under  our  feet  and 
scampered  off  as  though  the  exercise  rather 
amused  tliem  ;  afewsuijie  rosefnnn  the  fleet 
and  twisted  their  rapid  flight  at  our  approach. 
"  From  tlie  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  wild- 
fowl season,"  said  my  companion,  "you  will 
never  hear  a  gun  go  oft'  here.  The  owner 
does  not  shoot,  and  does  not  let  the  shoot- 
ing ;  he  will  not  even  cultivate  the  fields 
lying  directly  round  the  pond.  See,"  he 
added,  as  we  reached  the  comer  of  the  road 
again,  "  there  is  the  night-cottage  of  the 
keeper,  and  there  he  is  himself." 

We  i-eached  the  road  and  caught  our  first 
glimpse   of  the  Decoy,   with  its  endless 
palisade  of  rushes  and  long  '^i^pes  "  stretehing 
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from  the  pond  itself,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  nai'i'Dw  until  tliey  terniiiuited  in  u 
net  rather  less  than  tlirec  feet  in  diameter. 
There  were  six  of  tliesc  "  pipes;,"  eiieli  one 
protected  hy  tlie  palisades,  and  stretching 
away  from  the  pond  at  rej^nlar  intervais. 
Only  one  can  be  nsed  at  a  time,  and,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  tlie  wind  is  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  selection.  The  keeper  came 
towards  us,  and  at  his  invitation  we  entered 
the  little  cabin  in  which  he  sleeps  when  the 
weather  is  very  severe.  There  we  received 
onr  instrnctions  and  were  forbidden  to  speak 
or  smoke.  "  If  I  were  to  fry  a  piece  of  meat 
here,"  said  our  mentor,  "  fifty  yards  from  the 


The  keeper's  trained  collie  followed  at  our 
heels.  As  we  approaclied  the  pi])c  onr  guide 
whistled  long  and  softly,  and  from  the  water, 
which  we  could  not  see,  camo  a  loud  answer, 
the  harsh  cry  of  the  ducks  blending  with  the 
curions  call  of  the  widgeon.  Suddenly  the 
keeper  went  down  on  hands  and  knees 
behind  the  palisade,  and  we  all  followed  suit. 
I  raised  my  bead  cautionaly  to  see  the  cause 
of  tbe  manoeuvre,  and  was  just  in  time  to 
see  a  dozen  wild-dncks  circle  round  the 
Decoy  and  then  sink  down  towai-ds  the 
nnseen  water.  The  keeper  had  evidently 
seen  them  in  the  far  distiince  and  had 
whistled.    The  tame  decoy-ducks  responded 


"We  pot  nut  ill  siriffle  file." 

pond,  so  soon  a8_  the  smell  went  into  the  air 
the  birds  would  go  off."  He  rummaged 
about  and  found  three  i)ieces  of  peat,  stuck 
them  on  the  pr<mgs  of  as  many  forks,  and 
lighted  thcni.  The  ])ungent,  pleasant  smell 
tilled  the  little  room.  "Now,"  said  the 
kee]>er  ([uictly,  and  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  must  be  obeyed,  "  there's  a  lot  of  birds 
in  the  p(i7id,  and  Til  get  them  out  while  you 
wait ;  but  you  must  do  as  I've  told  you,  and 
if  you  forget  there'll  be  no  sport  for  any  of 
you."  So  saying,  lie  gave  a  ])ieee  of  peat  to 
each,  and  we  were  told  to  keep  it  in  front  of 
us.  Then  we  set  out  in  single  file  to  the 
nearest  palisade,  following  the  couree  of  the 
pipe  that  lay  most  directly  a^jainst  tbe  wiud. 


•if 


to  the  cry,  their  wild  companions  echoed  the 
cry,  and  the  combined  call  had  brought  the 
other  bii-ds  down.  Clearly  we  were  in  the 
company  of  a  very  able  man  ;  but  before  I 
l)roceed  to  fleseribe  the  taking  of  the  wild- 
iowl,  it  would  ])crhaps  be  well  briefly  to 
describe  the  Decoy. 

It  is  a  large  pond  nearly  surrounded  by 
trees,  with  the  six  clianniils  or  pipes  I'unnlng 
from  it  at  regular  intervals  and  in  ever- 
narrowing  shape,  until  they  terminate  in  a 
net.  The  privacy  of  the  pond  is  donl)ly 
secured,  for  not  only  docs  it  stiind  far 
removed  from  human  habitation,  but  it 
is  also  suiTouiided  by  the  rectangular  rush 
palisades  that  s<^eeu  |t  ^Jj^^^mJ^itil  yon 
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delil>erattj]y  step  in  froiit  of  one.  Tlie 
normal  possessors  of  the  water  arti  the  iaine 
decoy-ducks,  \vho,iiirctiii-n  for  their  treachery, 
enjoy  a  very  pleasant  existence,  being  well 
fed  and  cared  for  throughout  the  year.  At 
daybreak,  as  wild-fowl  fly  overhead,  they  see 
the  decoy-ducks  and  settle"  on  the  pond, 
whict  is  kept  free  from  ice  and  sheltered 
from  the  wind  in  the  worst  weather.  Wild 
ducks,  wid<^eon,  and  teal  are  the  most 
frequent  visitors — a  few  rare  specimens  of 
fowl  come  now  and  aj>:ain,  particularly  in 
the  severe  weather  :  <feese  do  not  come  at 
all.  When  the  keeper  finds  his  decoy  well 
filled  his  task  is  to  catch  the  birds.  The 
least  noise,  the  slightest  odour  would  scare 
every  one  off,  and  so  the  work  has  to  be 
done  most  carefully,  the  keeper's  only  allies 
being  his  tame  ducka  and  his  dog. 

Let  us  return  to  our  man,  who  rose  from 
his  kneeling  position  smiling  very  contentedly. 
He  moved  gingerly  along  the  palisade, 
and  we  followed  him.  At  last  he  reached 
the  end  of  one  pipe,  and  taking;:  a  small  stick 
thrust  it  into  the  yielding  reeds  that  screened 
us.  The  aperture  made  was  large  enough  to 
offer  me  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  pond's 
surface,  and  I  confess  the  si^ht  filled  me 
with  emotion.  Just  below  me  about  a 
dozen  widgeon  sat  on  the  water  motionless. 
A  few  yards  away  a  bunch  of  teal  could  be 
seen,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  pond  were 
twenty  to  thirty  wild-duck,  and  on  the  far 
sides  of  the  water  more  teal  and  widgeon. 
There  must  have  been  nearly  a  hundred 
birds  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  To  the 
man  who  has  been  content  to  wait  for  weeks 
witliout  half  a  dozen  shots,  this  collection  of 
wild-fowl  W!us  bound  to  a^ipeal  ;  and  thougli 
I  have  littlf^  or  no  sympathy  with  decoys,  1 
could  not  iielp  fooling  excited  at  the  pro- 
spects of  the  capture.  The  keeper  once 
more  blew  a  long  low  note  on  his  whistle, 
and  the  decoy-ducks  and  their  new-found 
friends  answered  it,  while  the  widgeon  at  niy 
feet,  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  the  male 
birds  among  them,  responded  with  their 
shrill  "TTAeoA."  How  welcome  that  sound 
is  to  the  man  who  is  out  wild-fowl  shooting  ! 
How  he  would  rejoice  to  see  teal  settling 
down  in  any  place  that  offered  him  the 
chance  of  a  shot !  Witii  what  delight  would  he 
greet  the  appcai'ance  of  the  mallard  !  And 
there  they  all  were,  dozens  of  them  within 
thirty  yards,  resting,  preening,  or  qnarreiling 
according  to  their  incHnations.  The  sight 
was  overpowering.  1  turned  away,  and  the 
keeper,  drawing  the  stick  back,  stopped  the 
hole. 


"  We  will  come  away  for  about  half  an 
hour,"  he  whispered,  "and  then  the  birds 
will  be  ready  to  feed,  and  we  can  get  at 
them." 

So  we  moved  off  noiselessly,  our  interest 
greatly  roused  by  what  we  had  seen.  Our 
guide  took  us  first  to  the  waterwheel  and 
pumps  by  which  the  pond  is  supplied,  and 
explained  liow  it  is  necessary  to  work  it  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  keep  the  "  pipes " 
full  of  water.  "Mind  yon,"  he  remarked, 
still  speaking  sotto  voce,  "  so  soon  as  a  wild- 
fowl feels  its  feet  it  will  go  no  further,  so 
if  the  water  in  the  pipes  were  not  sufficient 
the  birds  would  never  go  far  enough  to  get 
right  under  the  cover  of  the  nets."  The 
water  is  sup])lied  by  a  scream  that  enters  the 
sea  close  by,  but  is  quite  fresh.  I  noticed 
that  all  the  banks  ive  passed  were  positively 
riddled  with  rabbit-holes,  and  the  keeper 
told  me  that  at  night  the  fields  were  like 
nothing  he  ever  saw  elsewhere.  "  The 
master  will  not  have  them  touched,"  he  said, 
"  until  the  wild-fowl  season  is  at  an  end  ;  and 
as  it  begins  in  August  they  have  plenty  of 
time  to  multiply.  So  soon  as  the  close  time 
for  birds  sets  in,  we  take  the  rabbits  by.  the 
hundred."  We  returned  to  the  night  cot- 
tage, and  there  the  keeper  told  us  of  the 
hardships  attaching  to  the  work,  of  the 
necessity  for  getting  up  soon  after  midnight 
in  the  roughest  midwinter  weather,  to 
break  the  ice  in  the  pond,  that  the  birds 
passing  over  the  frost-bound  land  at  daybreak 
might  find  a  haven  in  the  Decoy.  It  was 
lonely,  too,  th  rough  the  long  days  and 
nights,  wiion  nobody  came  near  the  place 
except  the  carrier  who  called  daily  for  the 
game  baskets  to  take  the  spoils  up  to  the 
London  market.  Yet  there  was  always 
plenty  of  "excitement,  and  at  times  rare  birds 
would  visit  the  Decoy,  and  the  news  of  their 
capture  would  provoke  local  comment  and 
stray  paragraphs  in  the  country  Press.  So 
chatted  until  the  keeper,  looking  first  at 
the  sky,  and  then  at  the  clock,  declared  it 
was  time  to  pi'oceed  to  busine^. 

He  went  to  a  well-fiiled  bin  and  loaded  his 
pockets  with  grain.  The  peat  on  the  forks, 
that  had  been  allowed  to  go  out,  was  carefully 
relighted,  and  we  started  out  once  more. 
This  time  w"e  made  our  way,  still  in  Indian 
file,  to  the  point  where  one  of  the  pi]>es  leaves 
the  pond.  The  width  at  first  is  about  ten 
yards,  and  there  is  no  netting  at  the  edge, 
though  the  palisa^les  stretcli  right  along  to 
the  final  ring  at  the  far  end.  Wo  had 
already  received  final  instructions  ;  wo  now 
took   our  places,  mine 
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enabled  me  to  sec,  iliroiigli  the  tiny  liolo 
made  by  aiiotlier  stiek,  the  whole  of  the 
manceuvres.  I  (.'ould  not  see  my  friend,  and 
I  only  caught  au  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
keeper,  but  his  work  was  \'ery  easy  to  follow. 
So  soon  as  I  was  in  my  plaee  I  heard  the  old 
call,  and  its  prompt  response  showed  that  all 
the  birds  were  on  the  qui  vm.  It  must 
have  been  some  half  hour  after  midday,  and 
near  feeding  time,  for  the  tame  birds  at 
least. 

Into  the  decoy  pond,  at  the  point  wlicre 
the  pipes  started,  a  haudfnl  of  grain  fell 
fluttering  down,  and  at  the  same  time  the  dog 
jumped  over  one  edge  of  the  palisade.  With 
a  loiid  qnaek,  indicative  of  extreme  satisfac- 
tion, the  tame  ducks  swam  from  the  middle 
of  tiie  pond  and  began  to  eat  hurriedly. 
Slowly  and  without  suspiciou  their  wild 
friends  joined  in  the  meal,  while  the  widgeon 
gathered  together  at  the  far  end,  paddled 
slowly  towards  the  scene  of  operations,  and  a 
straymoorhen  boldly  ventured  in  the  direction 
of  some  food  that  bad  fallen  on  the  edge  of  the 
bank.  Xonc  of  the  birds  seem  disconcerted 
at  the  presence  of  the  collie.  For  the 
moment  the  teal  made  no  sign,  and  as  the 
widgeon  arrived  rather  late,  the  mysterious 
supplies  fell  mostly  to  the  decoy-ducks.  As 
though  from  space,  another  handful  sprinkled 
the  water,  this  time  just  inside  the  pipe,  and 
the  ducks  instantly  showed  signs  that 
appetite  comes  with  eating.  By  this  time 
they  were  all  busy  ;  the  widgeon  had  some 
small  share  of  the  spoil,  the  teal  began  to 
bestir  themselves.  Those  artless,  Jndas-like 
decoy-ducks  were  now  under  the  big  net 
that  spread  in  ever-narrowing  length  over 
the  pipe,  their  companiona  were  edging  dan- 
gerously near  it,  there  was  something  like  a 
pressure  from  the  rear.  I  was  reminded  of 
the  old  days  when  I  stmggled  oucside  the 
gallery  doors  at  opera  time,  and  when,  the 
doors  at  last  being  opened,  we  rushed  gladly 
from  the  light  to  the  comparative  darkness, 
pushed  remoreely  by  the  ever-growing  crowd 
m  the  rear.  Two  handfuls,  right  under  the 
network  at  last,  and  a  rush  of  the  nearer 
birds  followed,  while  the  collie  again  jnmped 
over  the  hurdle  as  though  to  teach  the  decoy- 
ducks  their  business.  I  was  by  now  feeling 
cramped,  I  wanted  to  stand  up  and  stretch 
my  limbs,  I  was  tired  of  holding  the  glowing 
peat  in  front  of  me,  but  I  could  not  bear 
missing  any  one  of  the  strange  manoeuvres. 
The  teal  had  joined  the  widgeon  and 
mallard,  most  of  the  birds  were  going  under 
the  net.  I  saw  one  brace  of  ducks,  a  mallard 
and  his  mate,  hesitate  and  then  swim  slowly 


away,  as  though  warned  by  some  old  recol- 
lection or  couseioiis  of  some  vague  fear. 
The  instinct  of  these  nervous  l)irds  is  quite 
remarkable.  I  knew  that  the  slightest.R(mnd, 
the  smallest  hint  of  danger  would  have  sent 
every  bird  out  of  the  water,  that  the  teal 
M'ouid  have  gone  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow, 
and  the  rest  would  have  been  ahnost  as  rapid 
in  their  flight,  and  then  I  felt  a  sudden 
inclination  to  sneeze.  I  was  standing  in 
long,  wet  grass,  and  possibly  had  taken  a  chill. 
In  that  moment,  wlien  the  innocent  involun- 
tary act  that  seemed  almost  inevitable  would 
have  spoiled  the  whole  work  of  the  artful 
fowler,  I  remembered  that  strong  pressure  on 
the  itpper  lip  will  generally  sto]i  a  sneeze.  I 
applied  the  pressure,  and  the  inclination 
promptly  died  away.  This  was  lucky,  for 
the  birds  were  almost  immediately  in  front 
of  me,  and  I  had  been  quite  nervous  for  the 
moment.  A  larger  shower  of  corn  than  any 
of  its  predecessors  now  sent  a  scries  of 
rippling  eddies  along  the  water  in  the  pipe, 
and  in  sight  of  this  tempting  display  there 
was  a  big  rush.  MaUard,  widgeon,  and  teal 
were  all  mixed  up,  eating,  calling,  splashing, 
while  the  innocent  decoy-ducks  remained 
well  in  front  and,  keephig  outside  the  meUe^ 
ate  what  came  in  their  way  with  a  calm 
conscience  and  healthy  appetite.  Quite  un- 
consciously the  bulk  of  the  birds  were  under 
the  net ;  they  had  no  suspicions,  no  indica- 
tion of  life  other  than  their  own  had  reached 
them  ;  the  dog  had  merely  amused  tliem  ; 
clearly  they  thought  ho  was,  at  best,  a  four- 
legged  fool  to  run  about  aimlessly  on  the 
bank  while  so  much  good  grain  could  be 
]ueked  upon  the  watcj-.  Once  more  another 
shower  of  corn  arrived,  some  way  higher  up, 
where  the  pipe  was  comparatively  narrow  and 
the  network  was  above  and  around.  The  decoy- 
birds  rushed  forward,  the  others  pursued ; 
there  must  have  been  forty  or  fifty  in  the 
pi])e.  Someone  ran  quickly  but  almost  noise- 
lessly past  me,  and  a  moment  laier  jumped 
over  the  hurdle  in  the  place  wliore  the 
earliest  handful  of  graii!  had  called  the  wild- 
fowl to  their  fate.  It  was  the  keeper,  who 
now,  for  the  flrst  time,  stood  revealed  to 
every  liird  in  the  Decoy. 

A  buneii  of  teal  in  the  open  water  rose 
instantly,  and  was  out  of  sight  scarcely  later. 
Such  widgeon  and  mallard  .'is  had  not  reached 
the  pipe  followed  suit.  The  rest,  fluttering, 
quacking,  jostling  each  other,  rose  too,  but 
the  keeper  was  behind  them,  the  net  above 
and  around ;  they  had  no  choice  but  to  go 
forward  in  hopeless  confusion.  Only  the 
decoy-ducks  remained  coyl^  they  laiew  their 
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biiainess.  Do  yow  renwrnber  in  "  Hiawatha" 
the  description  of  tiio  capture  of  the  ravens 
and  their  king  Kahgagee  ?  How  nearly  the 
lines  apply  to  the  Decoy  man  : — 

He  had  risen  before  the  daybreak, 
He  had  spread  o'er  nil  the  cornjieldt 
Snares  to  catch  the  black  marauders, 
And  was  li/inff  now  in  ambush. 

*         *         «         *  « 
From  his  place  of  ambush  came  he, 
Btriditig  Urrihle  ainojiff  them  .  .  . 
]Vi!/iont  mercy  he  de^royi-d  them, 
Right  and  teft  by  tens  and  t/ceiiiies. 

Those  lines  flashed  across  mo  as  the  keeper, 
having  his  victims  secure  in  the  net,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  far  end,  and  taking  them  oat 
one  by  one  performed  the  happy  despatch 
with  a  marvellous  celerity  born  of  long 
practice.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  eiglit,  par- 
ticularly to  the  man  who  would  rather  wait 


three  days  to  stioot  u  brace  than  liave  a 
hundred  on  such  terms  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
mainly  to  the  decoys  that  tlie  big  markets 
look  for  their  supplies,  and  certainly  the 
birds  had  no  time  to  suffer.  Yet  as  I  looked 
at  them  later  in  the  day,  all  lying  breast 
downwards  on  the  floor  of  the  cottage 
kitchen,  and  thought  of  the  amount  of 
legitimate  sport  they  represented,  I  felt  sorry 
for  them  and  more  sorry  for  myself.  The 
keeper  told  ino  the  net  vahie  of  the  catcli 
was  about  five  pounds,  and  that  the  birds 
would  be  Uiken  to  London  on  the  same 
evening.  I  congratulated  him  on  his  skill 
and  its  result,  and  then  my  friend  and  I 
retraced  our  steps  and  drove  home,  discussing 
alternately  the  brutality  of  decoys  and  the 
prospects  of  getting  back  to  our  own  place 
in  time  to  walk  up  some  partridges  before 
sundown. 
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,ON'T  know  the  Soldiera'  Bishop? 
don't  know  Arthur  Robins  ?  Well, 
I'm — blowcd  !  " 
You  can  inuiji'iiiG  the  fine  air  of  coutempt 
with  which  a  Gnardsmau  would  so  deliver 
himself  to  anybody  who  needed  the  rebuke. 
But,  indeed,  such  a  person  would  have  to 
come  from  very  "furrin  parts,"  for  we 
all  know  the  Rev.  Arthur  Robins.  Not 
personally,  maybe  ;  but  certainly  by  name, 
and  for  his  work  in  the  interests  of  Tommy 
Atkins. 

Here  is  an  incident  of  two  troopers  of  the 
Hoiiseliold  Cavalry,  who,  with  a  phaiaiix  of 
comrades,  iiad  one  Suti- 
day  moriiini^  attended 
Mr.  Robins's  service  at 
Holy  Trinity,  Windsor. 

"I say,"  observed  the 
first  man,  "that  was  a 
good  sermon  the  old 
boy  preached  this  morn- 
ing. Whyever  ain't  he 
a  bishop? " 

"  Wliycver  ain't  lie  a 
bishop?  "  exclaimed  tin; 
second  man.  "  Why, 
you  fool,  ain't  he  our 
bishop  ?  " 

Then,  on  an  occasion 
when  Mr.  Robins  offici- 
ated in  St.  Paul's,  the 
Dean  came  to  him  ui 
the  vestry,  remarking, 
"Why,  what's  the  mat- 
ter? the  Cathedral  is 
full  of  soldiers  !  "  It 
was  fnll  of  soldiers  of 
the  IJouKiihold  Cavalry, 
quartered  in  I^ondon, 
who,    hearing  that 


Mr.  Uoltins  was  to  be  preacher  that  evening 
at  St.  Paul's,  had  found  their  way  thither 

in  scores. 

Yon  see  that  the  title  of  the  "  Soldiers' 
Bishop"  is  not  an  empty  one,  though  no 
mitre  goes  with  it.  If  you  were  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  with  Mr  Robins,  as  I  did 
recently,  yon  would  also  understand  why 
the  soldiei-s  of  the  Household  Brigade 
christened  him  the  "  Soldiers'  Bishop."  My 
visit  arose  out  of  tlte  fact  that  a  little  while 
earlier  iic  had  been  celebrating  his  jubilee 
as  tlie  (luardsmen's  chaplain  at  Windsor, 
'i'hcre,  gracing  his  sideboard,  was  a  gift, 
recording  the  e\fint, 
a  tantalus  presented 
to  him  by  the  warrant 
and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  2ud  Life 
Guards  stationed  at 
Windsor.  But,  indeed, 
Holy  Trinity  Rectory  is 
filled  with  kindly  evi- 
dences of  the  manner 
ill  which  Mr.  Robins's 
lal)oiirs  have  been  ap- 
[H'cciated  by  tlie  House- 
h  n  ]  d  Brigade,  officers 
and  men. 

Merely  a  word  on 
that  Egyptian  sword,  a 
relic  of  Kassassin,  but 
now  resting  peacefully 
in  the  drawing-room. 
"  111  take  this  to  dear 
old  Robins,  at  Wind- 
sor," a  soldier  had 
exclaimed  to  himself, 
picking  up  the  weapon 
on  the  field  of  battle. 
And  he  did.   At  the 


IHIL'  or  Tllh   llOt'^KHOl.Tl  lilllCAIII': 


Thf  Rev.  Arthur  lUii-in-,  M.A.,  llatiir  uf  llnhj  Trhiiti/. 
Windfiir,  l!hnplain-in-(/rdim\ry  (ii  the  (/iiean,  I'hiipliiin 
to  H.It.H.  th6  Frince       Wa'es,  (ind  t'AtipJaiw  to  the 
Household  Troops  at  Windior. 
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same  fight  another  Life  Guardsman  wore 
round  his  neck  a  card  bearing  on  one  side 
Mr.  Robins's  "  Soldier's  Hymn,"  and  on  the 
other  a  specially  written  prayer.  Nay,  not 
one  soldier  only,  bnt  many  went  into  the 
fitrnggle  with  these  charms — as  they  caUed 
them— to  gi\"e  greater  strength  to  their 
strong  right  hands.  The  cards  were  brought 
home,  war-worn,  like  their  owners,  and  now 
they  will  be  hanging  here  and  there,  framed 


the  same. 

verses  :  - 


Hero  are  tlie  first  and  last 


TWO  PAGES  FliOM   I'lIK  ALrJOGRA fll    HOOK  IMi KSICNTKD  BY  THE  I'ltlNCK   OF  WALES 
TO  THE  EEV.  AETIIUR  ROBINS. 


and  sacred,  in  the  best  rooms  of  ex-Guards- 
men's homes. 

Is  the  "Soldier's  Hymn,"  with  its  beauti- 
ful music,  adapted  from  Rossini,  not  known 
in  every  barracks  ?  The  music,  of  course, 
occurs  in  the  oratorio,  "Moses  in  Egypt,"  ami 
Mr.  Eobina  happened  to  hear  it  as  an 
accompaniment  to  a  wedding  hymn.  He 
thought  it  would  be  admirable  for  a 
"  Soldier's  Hymn,"  and  thereupon  he  wrote 


Ti>  riiec.  A I  III  ij'iity  Father,  these  loj'al  hearta  we  mise, 
Witli  tlio^^c  who  march  with  Jesus  upon  the  life  of 

By  Thee  we'll  hold  the  ramparts,  no  truce  with  that 

which  harms  — 
There  sounds  ahove  the  battle,  from  Thee,  the  cry. 

"To  AntiB!" 

Not  stricken  by  the  poison  of  all  the  darts  of  sin, 
We  hold  the  fort  with  Jesiis,  by  Jesus  we  will  win. 

TIiN  cnlours  so  before 
iifi,  tliey  tell  of  those 
!it  rpHt, 
Hattalions  of  our  God, 
brigaded  with  the 
blest. 

SoTucllow,  while 
you  chat  with  ls\\\ 
Eobins,  yon  find 
yonr  mind  run- 
ning upon  that 
beautiful  line  in 
an  Irish  song, "  0 
Father  O'Flynn, 
you've  an  excellent 
way  with  you." 
He  is  Just  the  man 
to  deal  with  the 
soldier,  to  lend 
liim  and  re^'iew 
li  i  m  i  n  t  h  e 
spiritual  sense. 
There  is  no  starch 
about  him,no  drab 
cloth  and  weepers ; 
you  at  once  feel 
at  home  in  his 
compjniy,  you  fnul 
iuspii'ation  iu  his 
robust  outlook 
upon  the  world. 
Jlr.  Uohiiis  is  the 
hesdtliy  mind  in. 
the  liealtliy  body, 
and  TommyAtkiiis 
observes  to  him- 
self, "Yes,  he'll 
do.  He's  just  a 
luiman  being,  like 
the  rest  of  us." 
College,  two  curacies  and  two  recLorships 
in  the  country,  then,  on  tiie  rcconnnendai.ioii 
of  TJean  AVelleslcy,  to  Windsor — tliat  li;is 
been  Mr.  Rohins'a  career  in  tlie  ('liTivch. 
Bishop  Wilberforcc  and  Dean  AVellesley  li;id 
both  been  his  intimate  friends,  and  the 
former  had  written  to  tlic  lattei',  in  effect, 
"  He's  just  the  man  for  Holy  Trinity,  with 
its  soldier  congregations."  The  Church  as  a 
profession?    " lUJfPbvtSSDf fe'" 
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niurkwl  Mr.  Robins,  "  a  iiian,  iiiiIcsh  lie  liii.s 
j,a-oat  interest,  liiul  better  be  iilnidriL  iinytliing 
else  than  a  cleixyman,  and  .lie  should  uever 
cut  out  a  line  fur  liiniself.  I  Imvo  done  so  in 
ref^ai'd  to  the  rej^ener;ttiun  of  the  moral  and 
social  status  of  tlie  soldier,  and  in  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  the  dwelliiij^s  of  the 
poor,  and  I'm  afraid  that  it  has  not  ahvava 
been  to  my  personal  advantage.  However, 
I  fool  I  liavp  done  something  which  needed 
doing." 

It  has  always  made  ]\[r.  Rohins  angry  to 
Ihink  that  anybody  should  des[)iaethe  soldier 
or  look  down  upon  the  soldier's  calling.  He 
mentioned  to  nie  an  experience  he  had,  yeare 
back,  with  a  bazaar 
in  the  AVest  End  of 
\a  o  n  don,  which 
showed  this  notice, 
"^No  servants  in 
livery,  dogs,  or  sol- 
diers iwlmitted."  He 
protested  against  this 
proeeeding,  as  an 
insult  to  the  whole 
British  Army  and  to 
tlie  flag  wliieli  thut 
Army  carries  rou.nd 
tile  world. 

"I'm  afraid,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Robins, 
"  that  Tommy  A  tkins 
as  a  comrade  is  not 
verypopularin  piping 
times  of  peaee.  I'lieu 
it's,  'Chuck  iiim 
out,'  '  Tut  out  his 
pipe,'  and  what  any 
civilian  will  have 
it.     Tommy   is  all 

the  rage  when  he's  "o'-i^ 
off  to  the  front,  the 
band  playing,  'The 

girl  I  left  behind  me.'  Well,  I  have 
fought  for  the  absolute,  hearty  rwiognition 
of  the  soldier  as  one  who  is  'the  comrade 
and  the  brother  — aye,  and  the  eipiiil  — of 
all  of  us.  Parsons  have  not,  i)erhiips,  been 
always  too  weil  understood  of  tlie  soldier, 
witli  notable  exceptions,  however.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  study  Tommy,  not  only  from 
t!ie  pulpit,  over  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  but 
hi  the  mess-rooTu,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  'baccy  and  his  beer.' 

"A  soldier,  rightly  coraprohended,  is  a 
servant  of  the  Queen  and  nati(in,  made  of 
very  solid  stuff.  Sinnewiiere  1  once  read  the 
statement  that  Timimy  was  mostly  '  boozing 
in  a   stitte    of  solution '  at   the  canteen 


(x>miter.  It  was  a  gross  libel  ;  it  was  wrong 
and  it  was  wicked.  If  the  soldier  is  scouted 
as  a  b;id  sort  he  will  be  quick  to  show  you  all 
his  bad  qualities.  But  fool  for  him— and, 
above  all,  don't  stigmatise  the  young  fellow 
who  has  *  gone  for  a  soldier '  as  being  one 
of  the  lost— and  you  will  soon  discover  what 
a  lot  of  grit  there  is  in  Tommy's  rough  and 
ready  personality." 

Xext  J  itskcfl  Mr.  Robins  to  give  me  a 
little  monograph  on  the  soldier  as  a  human 
document. 

"ily  expcricuee  has  taught  me,"  he 
answered,  '*  that  soldiers  are  very  much  like 
other  classes.    There  is  among  them  just  the 


TKINIIY  I'AKISII  CUUKCU,  WINDSOR. 

I/)Oking  Wmt. 

same  percentage  of  the  good,  the  bad,  and 
the  indifferent.  The  real  soldier  is  a  down- 
right honourable,  sincere,  trustworthy 
fellow,  often  thoroughly  religious.  More 
than  one  bedside  scene  eould  I  (piote  in 
sujijiort  of  the  last  statement,  scenes  of 
singular  tenderness  and  beauty.  A  little 
sympathy  extended  to  a  soldier  will  draw 
from  him  more  than  a  proportionate  amount 
of  gratitude. 

"  I  doubt  if  the  authorities  have  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  great  patriotic  loyalty 
of  the  soldier.  He  yields  a  ready  obedience 
to  disei]>line,  })ut  he  is  not  to  be  bought 
and  lie  could  not  be  sold.  His  loyalty  to  the 
Queen  in  a  pereoual  sense  wonderful,  it  is 
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touchiiifT,  liis  aflminition  of  lier  lumiulleas. 

You  will  ticiir  nil  this  cxiirt-Hsril  in  kiicIi  ii 
pln-iise  us '  Duiir  01(1  (iir! stildifi's"  liui<:uutj:e, 
110  (limbt,  I'liC  full  <il'  rrs]HH.-t,  rc\cr('ncc,  iuid 
iitUiduneiit.  Y(.'S,  Ikt  sokliei's  lune  ;i  \m'- 
soiutl  affcL'tion  for  the  (^ihtii.  Her  Majesty 
ch'jsij  the  texts  wliicii  are  written  ubo\e  the 
long  rows  of  (iuardnieii.'s  names  in  IFoly 
Trinity  ■ —  ti-renadiers,  ('(.ildstr earns,  Beots 
Guards,  who  died  while  on  active  service 
ia  the  Crimea.    Again,  tlie  Qviceii  came  to 


HOLY  TRINITY  KECTOUY,  WINDSOU. 
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inspect  the  window  which  we  |int  up  in  the 
chnrch  lo  eonuneniorate  her  escape  from  the 
lunatic  who  fireii  at  her  carrin^i^e  in  Windsor. 
Also,  last  year  slie  visited  Holy  Trinity  to 
see  a  clock  erected  iu  hononr  of  her  juljilce. 
She  was  to  have  arri\'ed  at  seven,  and  the 
clock  was  to  have  rnnu;  out  the  liour.  Slie 
did  not  arrive  until  a  quarter  past  sf!\'eM, 
but  we  managed  to  delay  the  clock  so  that 
it  might  still  strike.  '  I'm  afraid,'  she  said, 
laughing,  *  that  your  clock  is  a  little  bit  slow.' 


"  With  the  soldiers  of  the  Household 
Brigade," Mr,  Robins  continned,  "the  !*rinee 
(.if  Wales  is  wonderfully  popular.  The  same 
applies  to  Tonuny  Atkins  in  every  regiment, 
but,  naturally  enough,  ihey  'of  the  House- 
hold '  regard  tlie  Prince  as  l>eing  theirs  in 
a  special  degree.  He  is  always  a  soldier 
towards  soldiers,  and  a  man  towards  men, 
uiul  those  are  qualities  which  win  the  heart  of 
T.  A.  Tiie  real,  reiitly,  rough-and-tumble 
soldier  wishes  to  be  proud  of  liis  calling,  and 
so  he  is  glad  to  see  it 
honoured  by  the  highest  in 
the  land.  lint  he  is  a  man 
also,  and  he  likes  to  feel  that 
he  is  so  regarded  iu  the  same 
(|uarters.  The  Prinee  of 
Wales  ne\'er  receives  a 
salute  from  a  soldier  without 
returning  it — not  in  any 
slovenly  way,  either,  but 
accurately,  heartily,  to  the 
full.  At  Marlborough  House 
a  member  of  the  family — 
being  very  young  then  — 
found  a  little  ditticulty  in 
executing  the  salute  to  the 
sentry.  He  was  sent  hack 
to  repeat  it. 

"You  should  luiic  Imw 
the  soldiers  in  Windsor  run 
to  the  barrack -gates  and 
crowd  tlie  balconies  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  he  come  down 
from  London  to  lunch  with 
the  oflBcers.  They  like  him 
for  himself,  apart  from  any- 
thing else,  and  they  like  the 
Princess  not  a  whit  less. 
Are  there  two  more  charm- 
ing people  in  England  than 
the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  ?  I  think  not. 
What  surprises  one  is  their 
kindly  memory  for  those 
little  personal  events  which 
are  so  much  in  all  our  liv^, 
but  which  our  most  intimate  friends  some- 
times overlook.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
great  crowd  which  went  to  Marlborough 
House  to  congratulate  iJie  Prince  and 
I'riucoss  on  tiieir  sihx'r  wedding.  Some- 
what earlier  I  had  been  on  the  sick  list. 
'I'm  afi-aiil,'  said  the  Princess,  'you  have 
been  very  ill,  Mr.  Robins.  E  hope  you  are 
now  recovered.'  Well,  you  know,  that  was 
enough  to  make  one  better  on  the  spot." 
Xext,  the  name  of  the  (DTi^^e^^l^naught 
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Ciuiie  lip,  ami  Mr.  Robins  declared  that  us  an 
active  general  of  the  Britisli  Army  he  has 
the  unhoundud  admiration  of  Tommy  Atkins. 
*'I  don't  merely  mean,"  he  added,  "that 
the  soldier  has  a  regard  for  the  Duke,  as 
a  courteous,  kind-hearted  member  of  the 
Koyal  Family,  lie  tliiuks  him  tlie  thorongh 
soldier  that  lie  is,  and  ho  would  wi^^li  iiotliini^ 
better  than  to  liave  him  for  leader  where 
the  liglitir.^  was  hardest."  Tiie  Duke  was 
]ire.sent  at,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
jnllitai-y  service  which  Mr.  liobius  has  con- 
ducted in  Holy  Trinity.  This  was  in  1891, 
w^hen  the  Emperor  of  Germany  wiis  paying 
England  a  visit. 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales,"  said  Mr.  Robins, 
"  was  anxious  that  the  Emperor  should 
witness  a  service  in  our  cliiircb.  Accordingly, 
when  he  anived  in  I'jiglaiid  he  submitied 
tiie  matcer  to  him,  all  ])re])araLii)ns  having 
meanwhile  been  put  in  progress.  The  2nd 
Life  (ruards  and  the  2nd  Scots  Guards  were 
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in  "Windsor,  and  these  were  to  iiave  been  a 
guard  of  lioiionraiid  an  escort.  Tlie  Sunday, 
hovvc\'er,  turned  ont  wet,  and  the  lioyal  folks 
had  practically  to  <^ome  to  churcl\  in  closed 
cari'iages.  Besides  the  Emperor,  the  Prince 
of  AVales,  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  there 
attended  the  Dnke  of  Clarence  and  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  We  had  two  regimental 
bands  which  took  part  in  the  service,  and  the 
scene  altogether  was  supremely  impressive. 

"  Oil,  yes,  I  delivered  a  sermon — short,  as 
always — and  its  bearing  was  very  simple.  I 
dwelt  on  tiie  fact  that  so  many  great  H(jldier8 
had  also  been  in  tiie  tie.st  sense  religions  men 
—the  iufluenee  religion  had  exercised  on 
famous  warriors.  I  mentioned  the  names  of 
some  of  those — Nelson,  for  instance — who 
had  been  accustomed  to  ajipeal  to  the  God  of 
battles  as  well  as  to  their  own  knowledge  of 
tactics.  When  the  sei'vice  had  ended  I  went 
to  the  chm'ch  door  to  see  the  Emperor  away. 
He  turned  to  me  with  the  words,  '  I  didn't 
know  there  were  such  services  aa  this  in 
England.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  service 
before  ;  it's  the  finest  1  have  attended  in  all 
my  life.'  Later  the  Enipei'or  sent  me  his 
portrait  with  !iis  autograph  on  it." 

Another  time  Mr  (Jladstone,  also  at  the 
invitation  of  theHFsk(f^u£j®<^gteended 
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ser\  icc:  in  Holy  'rriiiity.  in  fart,  its  rector 
has  htid  uifuiy  cuiiiieiit  Ustuiiers,  but  ue\'{!r— 
well,  bardlj  ever— litis  he  gone  beyond  his 
rule  of  a  fifteen  juimites  sermon.  He  holds 
that  ii  ])reaeher  may,  within  a  quarter  of  au 
hour,  i^'i^i.'  ii  uiuu  as  much  spiritual  fodder  as 
he  id  abk'  to  digt'sL  at  a  sitting.  "You  can," 
lie  puL  it,  "Ivcenly  iitteroi^t  tlie  soldier  with  a 
short,  bright  service,  but  otherwise  you  run 
the  risk  of  boring  hiui.  Tommy  Atkins  will 
join  ill  tlie  singiaj^  with  a  heart  and  a  zesi. 


eonu-ade  sayinj;  to  another,  'Bay,  old  man, 
our  dinner  wilt  be  eold  pretty  soon.'  You 
should  stop  :  yon  have  done  all  the  good 
you  can  ou  that  occasion.  Durinjr  the 
twenty-fi\'e  years  1  iia\'e  been  at  "Windsor  1 
l)ave  preaclieil  about  live  tiiouKiind  hvehini- 
dix'd  sermons,  ily  sermons  are  extempore, 
wliicii  fact  eiiables  ine  to  keep  luy  eye  on 
my  eoni^regation,  to  follow  every  rutlie  of  their 
thoughts  --in  tine,  to  iie,  as  a  preaelu^r  should 
alwavs  in',  ill  int  ininie  Inurli  wil  li  liis  licarers." 


IS  Till-;  i>itAwiN<i-i;oOM  OK  nor.v  tkinitv  iskctoiiy. 

The photogruplis  an  nf  all  the  Cohmeh  nf  the  Ifniirehold  Urit/i'de,  wUh  that  'if  If.R.If.  the  Prmce  Wales, 
thlonel-iii'Cki^  i-f  the  llou^dnild  Ctivulry. 


not  approached  by  a  civilian  congregation. 
He  wUl  listen  to  you  while  you  briefly  put 
before  him  the  points  you  are  anxious  he 
sljould  carry  away  in  his  mind.  Those 
points  must  aj)j)oal  directly  to  him,  and  yon 
must  exjiress  tiiem  in  a  way  wliieh  he  can 
understand.  For  the  rest,  the  soldier  is  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  long  sermouK,  and  lie 
has  my  whtilc  sympithy. 

"  You  know  on  the  mstaiit  when  the 
attention  oi'  yonr  men  is  beginning  to  fag. 
You  see  it  in  their  faces,  you  can  fancy  one 


Our  military  "  Bishop,"  with  his  wonder- 
ful hat  of  office — his  own  design,  that  hat— 
has,  perhaps,  more  godchildren  than  any 
other  living  man.    He  triumphs  in  the 

thonght.  I^\'ery  (Juardsman's  wife  wjuits 
her  baby  to  be  christened  by  Mr.  Kobitis, 
and  he  lias  "christening  parades  "  at  Holy 
Trinity.  When  a  regiment  happens  to  be  in 
LoTulon  its  youngest  recruits  are  habitually 
"  kept  back "  until  a  move  to  AV'indsor 
arrives.  On  a  single  day  Mr.  Robins 
christened  thirty-tw^o  them 
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the  children  of  soldiers.  A  favourite  coui- 
plimeut  is  to  name  the  baby — if  a  boy— after 
him,  and  one  fond  mother  could  not  see  why  a 

d;ui<T]itrT  of  licrs  should  not  bt:  ctillcd  "Artluir 
Robins  Smith,"  or  wliate\'er  lIic  snnianie  luip- 
peiicd  to  be.  "  I  don't  cure,"  siie  inKistcd,''the 
biibyslia,!]  \k  called  Artlnir  or  Til  know  why  l'" 
No  doubt  tlic  jirohleni  "Wiifi  soh  ed  sonieliow. 

Within  Mr.  Robins's  cxjiorience,  the  Aniiy, 
as  a  profession  for  the  common  man,  lias 
improved  to  an  extent  which  warrants  high 
enlo^n-.  Yet  there  are  other  improvements 
which  he  would  wish  brought  about.  He 
thinks  the  soldier  is  not  paid  as  he  shonld  be, 


One  might  write  of  him  and  his  soldiers, 
and  never  go  dry,  but  now  an  incident 
of  his  other  great  work-  that  for  the  poor  of 
Windsor. 

"  Princess  Christian,"  he  told  me,  "took 
an  acu\'c  part  in  the  distribution  of  son]i  to 
tlie  hungry  children.  One  day  while  this 
distribution  was  going  on  the  Queen  herself 
drove  up.  She  was  greatly  amused  at  the 
stolid  indifference  with  which  the  children 
went  forward  with  their  soup.  If  they 
spared  a  minute  to  look  at  her  Majesty,  it 
was  only  to  return  with  double  activity  to 
the  soup — no  time  M'as  to  lie  lost." 


A     ritl'JSKNTATION    liltOl'l'    OV    TlIK    OKPIfKiiS    OV    THE     1  ST  lAVV. 

IT.H.IT.  tlie  ri-ince  oj  waif,  cjionet-tn-vinef,  is  in  the  ceim-e. 


neither  is  he  pensioned  as  he  ou'i'hL  L>  Uv. 
Then,  if  a  man  were  dischargeii  fj'om  a 
military  hospital  as  being  incurable,  what 
became  of  him  ?  Wliat,  indeed  ?  But  the 
State  ought  to  know.  Moreo\'er,  Sir. 
Robins  would  offer  special  I'ewarils  to  non- 
commissioned offi(;erfi  and  men  who  ha'l 
proved  thoinseh'cs  ol'  unusnal  \'ahie  in  the 
ser\ice.  A  colour-scrge;Hit  hail  iieen  lialf 
the  making  of  a  regiment,  from  the  men's 
side,  yet  on  leaving  lie  got  no  more  reward 
tlian  sonu^liody  else  who  had  nu^r(>ly  fulfilled 
the  cDudiiious  of  the  stripes.  I'remiinus  for 
the  \'erv  best,  and  a.  rise  all  rduinl  for  Tommy 
Atkins,  that  is  the  desire  of  Mr.  Kobuis. 


'Wyo  recnrds,  I  nmsl,  befurc  closing,  set 
down,  in  the  story  of  tlie  "Soldiei's'  liishop." 
As  a  young  man  he  walked  from  London 
to  Bright<m,  with  his  two  brothers,  in  some- 
what uuder  twelve  houm.  This  was  a  gowl 
performance,  since  he  and  his  com]>anion8 
were  wliolly  nntraiiied  ;  moreover,  they 
covei'erl  t.^o  miles  (;Nir;t  which  lliey  nn"glit 
have  saved  had  they  i»eeii  moi'e  certMin  of 
the  roail. 

Secondly,  on  a  Christmas  miu'uiiig  he 
preached  a.  sermon  wliich  was  timed  as  having 
occupied  i' minutes  ."iSi  seciiuds.  Yet,  as  the 
timekeeper  conceded,  he  managed  to  set 
forth  the  whole  story  of  i^^^^^^n, 
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By  MVHIIiL  F.  IflNK. 


Ilhistrakd  hj  Ij.  Campbbll-Tayloe. 


nOK'T  care  what  y<iu 
say !  I've  got  my 
new  dress  and  I  shall 

fro  " 

"You  dofy  me, 
then  ?  "  the  man's 
voice  rang  out  an- 
grily. 

"Yes.'*  Hhetoased 
her  pretty,  fair  bead, 
lier  red  lips  ^loutiii^, 
one  tiny  foot  planted  firmly  in  front  of  her 
from  nndcr  the  frills  and  flonnees  of  her  cool 
muslin  frock — a  dainty,  mntinouB  creature, 
quiverinj;  with  excitement,  mis(;liief,  and  a 
subtle  sense  of  triumph. 

The  man's  face  darkened  ;  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  school  which  considers 
the  word  "  obey  "  to  hold  a  higher  command 
than  either  "love"  or  "honour"  in  the 
marriage  service,  and  this  was  their  first  real 
quarrel. 

"  Ycry  well,"  he  said  sternly,  "  you  go 
without  me,  then." 

TliG  red  lips  pouted  in  a  smile.  "De- 
lighted, I'm  sure,"  she  said  wickedly. 

It  was  such  a  ridiculously  small  affair  to 
squabble  about— merely  a  hall  at  a  house  ho 
did  not  like  ;  and  she  liad  been  (|uite  ready  to 
give  way,  but  his  sudden  arbitrary  command 
touched  her  pride,  and  she  came  of  a  fighting 
stock,  long  generations  of  soldiers  before 
her  ;  so  there  she  stood,  drawn  up  to  tlie  full 
height  of  her  five  foot  nothing,  defiant, 
fully  resolved  to  hold  her  own  against  the 
tyrant. 

He  walked  to  tlie  open,  window  and  looked 
out  on  to  tiie  noi.sy  Ijondoti  sf(Uiiro  ;  down 
below  an  JLaliaii  organ-grindei',  hard  at 
work,  gazed  up  and  tonclied  his  sloncli  liat 
meaningly  with  a  jiattering  demand  for 
ahns. 

He  turned  his  back  impatiently,  but  kept 
his  eyes  carefully  away  from  the  dainty, 
rebellious  fignre  within  ;  had  he  looked,  he 
might  have  seen  a  shade  of  anxiety  crt'cping 
over  the  pretty,  child-like  face. 

"  It  will  he  such  a  nice  dance,"  she  pica<le<] 
suddenly,  "  and  they  give  a  very  good 
supper." 


He  swore  under  his  breath.  "  Hang  the 
dance !  "  imd  then,  visibly  ashamed  of 
himself,  with  an  attempt  to  regain  his  lost 
dignity,  "  I  have  given  you  my  answer, 
Norah." 

She  turned  round  with  a  shri^  of  her 
liretty  slioulders  and  a  flutter  of  muslin 
skirts.  "  And  I  mine,"  she  said  shortly,  with 

studied  insolence. 

He  gnawed  at  his  black  moustache  and 
his  voice  shook  with  anger.  "Then  we 
({nite  understand  one  another,"  he  said,  as 
he  rang  the  bell.  "Shaw,"  to  the  butler 
who  appeared,  "tell  Johnson  to  pack  my 
portmanteau." 

"  Yessir,"  and  the  door  closed. 

She  was  humming  a  little  French  song 
and  making  a  pretence  of  arranging  some 
roses  in  a  howl. 

"  Going  a^\  ay  ?  "  she  demanded  noncha- 
lantly— then,  as  a  bright  idea  struck  her, 
"  Where  sliall  I  forward  your  letters  ?" 

He  ])aused  on  the  threshold  with  grave 
politeru^ss.  "Tliei-e  is  no  need  for  you  to 
take  tlie  tronl)le,"  he  said  suavely,  "  I  will 
give  Shaw  directions  myself,"  and  the  door 
banged  behind  him. 

She  sat  down  in  a  little  woeful  h(^ap  on 
tlie  sofa,  regardless  of  the  fresh  muslin  dress. 
"  Well,  I  don't  call  that  at  all  nice,"  slie  said 
at  last.  "  I  call  it  horrid."  She  rolled  the 
r's  in  her  excitement  as  only  an  Irishwoman 
ftin,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  To  go 
away  and  leave  me  in  the  middle  of  the 
si.'ason,  and  we've  not  been  married  six 
niontlis  !  "  She  ])idied  out  a  Liny  s(piarc  of 
bice  and  nnisliii  and  looked  at  it  doul)ti'ully, 
"  Xo,  I  /ni/i'f,"  sh(;  said  determinedly,  and 
walkeil  to  tlie  door. 

"  \'ietorine,"  she  called,  "  Victor— ine  !  " 
and  a  voice  fmm  above  responded  - 

"  0/'i\  n///i/'/mf,  Jp  drncend-'i,  h  ViiixtoMt, 
nuflame,^^  and  soon  mistress  and  maid  were 
closeted  together  in  earnest  eonversjition  in 
the  little  pink  and  white  boudoir. 

Downstairs  in  the  library  monsieur  was 
smoking  hard,  turning  o\X'r  the  ]iiiges  of  a 
"  Hradshaw,"  and  <;ongrMtii]ating  himself  on 
his  iieroie  firmness,  with  sligiii  misgivings  as 
to  the  next  move  in  the  game,  (iojiway,  if 
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only  for  the  night,  he  must,  after  the  tragic 
step  taken  in  the  drawing-room  ;  but  where  ? 
that  was  the  question. 

He  ran  his  eye  down  the  long  list  of 
favourite  seaside  resorts,  until  he  came  to 
the  "  li's,"  where  he  paused  at  the  name 
"Lyttleton  Sands" — and  it  flashed  across 
him  that  only  the  other  day  old  Colonel 
Vandeleur  at  the  club  had  recommended  it 
as  a  nice,  out-of-the-way  little  fishing  town, 
with  a  good  hotel.  He  made  up  his  mind  at 
once  ;  there  was  a  train  at  5.30.  He  took 
out  his  watch- — five  o'clock  ;  he  must  hurry 
up.  So  he  rang  the  bell  and  gave  his  orders 
sharply,  then  walked  out  into  the  hall  and 
paused  irresolutely  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  Suddenly  a  peal  of  silvery  laughter 
floated  down  to  him.  "  Heartless  1 "  he 
muttered  between  his  teeth  as  he  sprang 
into  his  hansom ;  then,  as  the  man  put 
in  his  portmanteau,  "  Forward  any  letters," 
he  said,  "  to  rae  at  the  Ksplanadc  Hotel, 
Lyttleton  Sands— do  you  understand,  Shaw?" 

"  Yessir,  pleasant  journey,  sir,"  said  the 
old  butler,  as  the  hansom  r()lled  out  of  sight 
and  he  turned  slowly  indoors.  "  I  wonder 
what's  hup,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  goin'  orf 
in  a  'urry  iikc  that  !  Kh,  well,  the  times  are 
changing  " — liere  iiis  meditations  were  cut 
short  by  a  liigh  voice  behind  him,  and  turn- 
ing round  he  saw  the  trim  figure  of  the 
French  maid. 

"  Sorry  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Shaw,"  she 
said  pertly,  '*  but  madam  has  foi-gotten  ze 
name  tif  ze  master's  hotel;  was  \i,}mr  hazard, 
ze  (ii'uTiil  r  " 

Shaw  smiled  paternally.  "  No,  Mamzelle 
Victorine,"  he  said,  and  gave  her  the  full 
address. 

"  Tanks,"  she  said  saucily,  "  I  did  not 
require  more  zan  ze  hotel's  name,"  and 
tripped  away. 

A  blank  look  came  over  the  old  butler's 
face.  "  Now,  I  wonder,"  he  said,  thinking 
out  loud,  "  if  Mr.  Nevill  meant  me  to  let  it 
out !  "Well,  it's  done  now,  so  it  can't  be 
lielped,"  and  with  this  comforting  reflection 
he  guided  his  fat  person  carefully  down  into 
his  pantry. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  WET,  wet  day  by  the  sea ;  nothing  but 
rain,  pouring  down  in  great,  splashing  drops 
on  to  the  soaking  pavements,  driving  here 
and  there  the  loose  gravel  and  sand  across 
the  dark,  shining  aspiialt  of  the  Pisplanade. 
A  cold  wind  blew  from  off  the  sea  and 


seemed  to  penetrate  through  every  crack  in 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  draughty, 
deserted  hotel  reading-room,  and  to  Nevill 
Danby,  its  only  occupant,  it  looked  as  if  the 
flood  would  never  stop,  as  though  it  had  set 
in  for  weeks. 

The  fire,  unlit  for  several  months,  was 
smoking  hard  in  a  steady  spiral  against  the 
mirror  on  the  mantelshelf. 

Nevill  rang  the  bell  furiously. 

No  response. 

Again  he  tugged  at  it  with  all  his  might, 
and  a  waiter  appeared.  Somehow  even  he 
looked  damp  and  de]>ressed,  with  his  oily 
black  hair  and  nioiddy  old  dress  suit. 

"  Yessir  ?  "  be  inquired  patiently. 

'*  Look  at  ihat!'"  said  Nevill  tr^ically,  as 
the  draught  of  the  swinging  door  sent  a  per-  , 
feet  whirlwind  of  smoke  out  into  the  room. 

"  Yessir,"  said  the  man  apologetically, 
"  it's  always  like  that,  sir,"  with  a  menacing 
glance  at  the  guilty  fireplace,  "  when  we  gets 
the  wind  in  this  quarter,  sir." 

Nevill  strode  out  into  the  hall  and  went 
up  to  the  biin'au.  "  Any  letters  ?"  he 
inquired  despairingly  for  the  tenth  time 
that  morning. 

The  man  hunted  through  the  almost 
empty  pigeon-holes. 

"  One,  sir,"  he  said  at  last,  handing  an 
obvious  bill  across  the  counter. 

Nevill's  face,  which  had  brightened,  grow 
visibly  longer.  "  Where's  the  drawing- 
room:'"  he  said  abruptly.  "  I've  been  driven 
out  of  the  reading-room  by  that  beastly  fire, 
which  docs  nothing  but  smoke-—" 

The  man  apologised  profusely.  "  You  see, 
sir,"  he  began,  "  when  the  wind  is  in  " 

"Ob,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Nevill,  hurriedly 
cutting  him  short. 

He  turned  over  the  visitors'  book  idly. 
"  Am  I  the  only  visitor  in  this  hotel  ? "  he 
asked  presently. 

"  Well,  just  at  present,  not  being  the 
season,  sir,  we're  not  ovn-  full,"  the  cashier 
responded  with  great  candour ;  "  but  I've 
just  got  a  wire  from  town  to  reserve  a  first 
floor  suite  for  a  lady  and  her  maid." 

Nevill  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  ;  the  deserted 
taMe  d'hote  with  the  one  solitary  old  lady  of 
the  night  before  had  nearly  driven  him.  back 
to  town  when  he  thought  of  the  cosy  dining- 
room  at  home,  the  attentive  Shaw,  and,  above 
all,  the  pretty,  piquant  face  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  smiling  at  him  through  a  mass 
of  flowers  from  the  othei'  end  of  the  table. 

"  Have  you  any  books  in  the  hotel  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  was  the^eply,  "plenty  in 
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the  roading-rooin,  sir,"  and  Nevill  sliiuldi^red 
as  bo  recdlwl  liis  cxperiunces  of  tlie  night 
Jjoforo,  huiiLiiij^  Lliiough  the  titles  in  the 
creukiiii?  revolving  bookcaso  for  something 
readable,  and  visions  of  endless  bound 
volumes  of  the  Gmt/eiim/t's  Aii:uia',  tup- 
heavy  and  jKinderous  within,  rnst;  bcfim;  \m 
eyes. 

strolled  iiiLd  tln!  iliMwiiiL^-riMiin.  liy 
tiie  -witiiidw  sat  the  sdlilary  nld  ludv,  witli  ;i 
bu'ge  iiii(ju;iifortabie  piece  uf  erueiiet  in  her 
Lip.    The  woi-sted  ball  liitd  fallen  and  rolled 


And  then  she  v\  iped  her  spectiieles  and  put 
them  on  with  a  jerk  ^vhich  sent  the  ball  of 
wool  bouncing  aeross  the  floor. 

This  tiiiic  lie  rosi.^,  but  iiiad(;  no  cfrnrt  tn 
pick  iL  u[).  "He  eari  gie  ye  vniir  aiii  wnd, 
too,"  iie  reina.i'k((l  irrt^\'erciitly  luiiicr  his 
breath  as  be  rctreatrd  bcCdre  ilie  i^ni'niy. 

Iti  (!cs]iair  ]\v.  ]iiit<iii  bis  (:a.[i  iinil  went  out. 
lie  had  tm  greatcoat  wiili  hirii,  and  in  half  an 
liniir  he  was  soakcil  thningli  and  Ihrongii. 

JS'ot  a  soul  in  the  streets  ;  it  might  have 
been  a  deserted  eitv.   The  bathing  machines 


■  Hang  the  dance ! '  " 


across  Ibc  nig,  so  he  gallantly  jtickcd  it  up 
and  iuuidcd  it  to  licr,  hut  she"  only  lient  her 
head  grimly  ami  croaked,  "Thank  yon." 

''  A  verv  wet  day."  he  suggested  feehly. 

She  paiil  not,  the  slightest  attcn'timi. 
I'A-idently  deaf,  he  tliongh't,  and  raised  iiis 
voiel^  "A  nrfi  wet  day,"  lie  repeated  ten- 
tatively, "and  horrilily  cold," 

She  imt  her  ero<4iet  down  and  took  hi^r 
spectaclcK  off  the  top  of  lier  thin,  a(|uiliiic  nose. 
"  Young  man,"  she  said  sob^ninlv,  "  ve 
shouldna  grinnbie.  The  fjonl  wilTgii'  iis 
the  blessed  snnshine  in  His  ain  gnde  time." 


were  drawn  up  in  a  grim  row  at  the  t^ip  of 
the  bcaeb,  far  from  tlic  tbtck,  mnildy  sea. 
Not  a  rift  ill  the  leaden  sky,  one  dull  grey 
W'cne:  XcviUs  teeth  chattered  and  he  cursed 
lli^  fitliy  in  leaving  tmvn  as  he  tliought  how 
eosy  and  comfortable  his  wife  mnst  be  at 
home. 

A  solitary  coa.stgiiaj'dsniaii  was  parinir  np 
and  down  in  front  <if  llie  coasl-guard  slaLion. 

"  Any  lik(^lilio()d  of  cieariiig  "  Xevill 
asked  in  his  despair.  The  sailor  shook  his 
hrad.  ■■  Xot  mneJi,  sir,"  he  said  checrrullv  ; 
"it'll  la.st  all  day,  and  Uiilitnddn'fc  he  a  liit 
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surprised  if  it  didn't  rain  all  to-iiuirrow. 
You  see,  sir^"  lie  contimicd  iiuprussively, 

"wlien  wo^ets  the  wind  xu  this  qiuirtcr  " 

But  Xeviil  hiid  fled. 

Uc  wont  into  liis  room  to  diaii^iX',  ami, 
as  lie  liiok  nil'  one  fliii^'in^^ 
f^ai'iiiciil  ai'Lcf  anutlier, 
heard  an  iinusnal  wound  of 
footsteps  in  the  corridor  and 
the  bnnip  of  hi;^i,'age  being 
drai^ged  <int  of  tlie  hft. 

''Thank]  Tea  veu:  tlie  lady 
of  the  'A  '  suite,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  I  wonder  if  she'U 
lunch  downstairs,"  and  he 
dressed  himself  with  quite 
unusual  care. 


enjoyed  it  and  to  vaguely  regret  he.  had  not 
been  ^vitli  her. 

What  a  duffer  he  luid  been !  he  ad- 
mitted at  last,  with  the  brush  poised  dra- 
maticaUv  in  one  liaod  over  his  lieail  as  Ik' 


niAiTEu  nr. 

Nevili/s  ho])es  were  doomed 
to  disappointment :  the  mys- 
terious lady  of  the  "  A  "  suite 
lunched  in  her  own  rouui, 
and  the  raiu  came  down 
even  more  steadily  than 
before. 

lb  was  pist  five  o'clock,  and 
}ie  had  by  this  time  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  stern 
finger  of  duty  ])ointed  to  an 
immediate  return  to  town. 
He  had  aireiidy  rehearsed  in 
his  mind's  eye  the  Joy  with 
whicli  Norah  would  greet 
him  that  very  evening  ;  how 
iji  a  few  well-chosen  words 
he  would  foi^ive  lier  for  her 
unwifely  conduct ;  he  would 
paint  for  hei'  benefit  the 
picture  of  the  sad  and  weary 
day  he  had  endured  in 
silence  ;  the  rain,  the  smoky 
chimney,  and  liow  that  irre- 
pressible oid  Seoteliwoinaii  - 
liere  he  paused  as  the  ]Kissi- 
bility  of  titat  tnvinkle  he  Itad 
learnt  to  dread  appearing  in 
the  deep  Irisli  eyes  flashed 
across  him.  No,  he  would 
suppress  the  harrowing  de- 
tails and  mei-ely  sket<;h  the 
outliiuisof  that. <lreadfnl  ilay; 
and  t)ioii  iliey  wimhl  iia.\"e  a  (Hwy  (■v<;ning 
til  thiuoseh'es,  antl  lu^  wonid  nobly  a\nid 
all  allusion  to  the  bull  iiC  the  ju'eceding 
night. 

Here  he  began  to  wondei'  how  she  had 


"  lie  tore  ojicii  tlie  iia^cB,  sticky  with  the  damp." 


]iart.ed  his  hair  absent-mindedly  for  the  third 
time. 

He   put   tin;    comb   down    "itli   a  sigh, 
!is  tin^   picl,nre  of  his  wife,  in   her  dainty 
muslin  Troek,  pleading  M'ith.  those  li'n  a''^}' 
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oyes  and  persuasive  voice,  rose  up  laefore 
liim. 

Nay,  woree  than  a  "dnfFer" — he  had  been 
a  "  tyrant."  He  realised  witli  a  sliock  tliey 
liiid  been  iiiiiri'ie;!  barely  six  months,  and  lie 
had  (leiiied  her,  from  slu^ur  se!tisliiKit>s,  the 
pleasure  of  that  ball.  And  su  she  bad  j^oiio 
witlioiifc  him.  "And  quite  rirjht,  too,"  he 
Kaid  sternly  to  hiuiwelf  with  lIii;  coniplcie 
volU-face  of  an  impulsive  uature.  Jle 
strode  across  tlie  room  aud  opened  hiK  port- 
manteau with  a  jerk.  He  would  ptick  at 
once  and  go  up  by  Llie  next  train. 

As  he  neared  the  open  window  he  heard 
the  newsboys  calling  out  the  evening  papers. 
"  Extra  special ! "  they  yelled  one  after 
another.  He  stopped— what  was  that  he 
heard  ?  "  'Orrible  panic  at  a  London  iire  ! 
Thirty  ladies  burnt  in  tlieir  ball  dresses  !" 
Another  shrill  voice  took  it  up—"  ]i"ire  at  a 
London  ball !  titled  ladies  burnt  to  death  !  " 

He  cau<,dit  his  breath  with  a  sudden  awful 
fear  and  was  downstairs  and  out  of  doora 
before  he  knew  what  iic  was  doing.  '"A 
special!"  he  shouted,  throwing  a  shitling  at 
the  boy.  He  tore  open  the  pages,  sticky  with 
the  damp.  Here  it  was.  "  Fire  at  Lady 
Elise  Baring's  Ball."  He  groaned  aloud.  It 
was  true,  then — that  was  the  house  !  His 
hand  shook  till  he  could  scarcely  read  the 
short  list  of  victims  ;  the  article  concluded  — 
"  Many  other  bodies  await  idontilication." 

He  droppLid  the  paper  as  though  it  stung 
him,  as  the  tliouglit  came  over  him  again 
aud  again  that  she  might  be  lying  there,  his 
dainty  Xorah. 

The  rain  poured  down  upon  his  uncovered 
head  and  still  he  stood  there  in  speechlea, 
hopelesa  misery.  And  he  had  let  her  go  to 
meet  her  death  alone  ! 

The  necessity  for  action  slowly  forced 
itself  upon  him  and  he  walked  back  into  the 
hall.  "  Send  a  '  Bradahaw '  to  my  room, 
Xo.  :*7,"  be  said  to  a  passing  waiter,  who 
stiifi^il  astionislied  at  his  white,  liaggard  faec'. 

He  stumbled  upstairs  and  began  fe\"erisbly 
to  throw  one  thing  after  another  into  the 
o])eu  portmanteau,  and  thou  he  sat  down  and 
picked  up  the  "  liradshaw."  He  took  out  liis 
watch.  "  My  God  !  "  the  words  broke  from 
him  involuntarily  as  he  realised  that  the  last 
up  train  was  gone.  It  was  no  earthly  use 
hunting  through  the  jtages  any  more.  He 
would  have  to  wait  until  7.]  5  next  monnng, 
and  all  the  while  tlu^  boys  in  the  street  below 
were  callmg  out  hoarsely,  with  due  appre- 


ciation of  the  harrowing  event,  "  'Orribie 
fire  in  Mayfair  !  hidentification  of  victims ! " 
Scarcely  thinking  what  he  did,  he  left  his 
room  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
long  coi'i'ido]'— tlie  gong  sounded  for  tal>le 
)/Viii(f,  aud  still  lie  strtJtle  up  and  down 
ini  patiently. 

A  door  opened  at  the  end  of  a  pa.ssage  and 
a  woman  inside  laughed— a  light,  silvery 
]auJ^h,  and  he  set  his  teeth  in  liis  pain  as  it 
leiuinded  iiim  instinctively  of  Norah. 

Wliy  had  he  not  gone  to  the  ball  ?  He 
might  have  saved  her  life.  He  shuddered 
at!  he  pictured  the  scene,  and  then  drew  back 
as  a  maid  came  through  the  open  door  and 
passetl  quickly  by  him  with  light  footstep. 

"  And  don't  be  long,  Victorine,"  said  a 
voi(;e  within. 

He  stopped,  spellbound,  petrified,  then 
literally  rushed  up  the  piissage  and  without 
a  knock  or  word  entered  tlie  lirst  room  of 
"  A  "  suite. 

On  the  sofa  in  the  dim  evenhi<^  light  lay 
a  girl  in  a  soft  pink  tea-gown  so  covered 
with  frills  of  lace  and  ribbons  that  one  could 
scarcely  see,  half-buried  in  the  soft  cushions, 
a  fair,  curly  head. 

She  turned  herself  idly  towards  the  door, 
"  You  have  made  a  mistake — this  is  a 
priv'ite  sitting-room." 

"  Norah,  Noiuh  !  "  the  cry  of  intense  relief 
burst  from  liim  aud  in  an  instant  he  was 
kneeling  by  the  sofa  holding  her  in  his 
arms. 

'*  You're  crumpling  iny  frock,"  she  said, 
with  an  attempt  at  dignity,  and  then  laughed 
again,  a  low,  delicious  langli.  "  So  you  did 
miss  me,  after  all,"  she  said  triumphantly  ; 
then,  touched  by  her  husband's  evident 
emotion,  she  put  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  whispered  with  a  i)i  etty  penitence—"  I 
didn't  go  to  the  ball- -I  couldn't  without 
you— I  just  stayed  in  and  moped — and  tiien 
to-day  I  came  here.  Sure,  I  meant  to  meet 
ymi  casually  oti  the  front,  but  tlie  rain!  oh, 
the  rain. !  "  She  was  sitting  nji  tiow,  her 
eyes  twinkling  with  merriment,  blissfully 
uneouscious  of  the  danger  she  iuid  escaped. 
"Tasked  the  waiter,  and  then  I  asked  the 
ball  porter,  and  last  I  asked  tlie  manager,  and 
they  alt  said — here  she  dropped  her  clear 
voice  into  a  husky,  apologetic  imitation  of 
the  speakers--"  Well,  you  see,  marm,  wJmi 
we  gets  the  rain  in  this  quarter  " 

But  Ne\'ill  stopped  the  sentence  with  a 
kiss. 
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WHEN  Loni^fcUow  died  iteleft  heJiiiid 
Iiiiii  ii  t';iTiie  as  oxijiiisitf  a.s  Hans 
Aiideivseii's.  Tlie  one  is  the  be- 
loved of  the  children  of  the  world  ;  the 
other  the  greatly  beloved  poet  of  a  vast 
crowd  of  women.  Fastidious  and  nmch-read 
people  may  outgrow  his  simplicity ;  they 
want  the  problems  that  vex,  the  passions  that 
disturb  them,  to  look  back  at  them  again 
from  thoir  poets'  pa^ros.  He  is  too  simple 
for  a.n  upiate  to  their  restlessness,  as  the 
siniiiliciiy  of  a  more  consummate  artist  might 
l)e.  His  gentle  o]itiniisin,  his  tender  sadness, 
alike,  arc  worlds  a\v;iy  from  the  ner\'onsiiess 
that  is  in  the  aij'.  JhiL  he  has  jii.st  what  I 
am  sure  he  wonlrl  have  chosen  of  all 
audiences,  young  girls  and  gentle  women  of 
simple  experiences,  who  give  him  alike  their 
love  and  their  tears.  To  these,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Browning,  Rossetti,  would  speak  in 
strange  tongne  ;  the  innocent  pensiveness,  the 
placid  purity  of  Longfellow's  poetry  touches 
them  to  the  heart.  Such  poetry  could  only 
have  come  from  a  most  gentle  and  unsullied 
soul,  from  a  life  the  sorrows  of  which  had 
no  toucli  of  tragedy,  and  left  no  scars  as  of 
tire,  bnt,  rather,  gentle  rains  to  water  tlie 
I'dots  of  tbe  virtues.  Even  hh  metres  are 
plsicid  and  sootlung.  One  recalls  a  score  of 
them,  how  they  go  — 

Pleasant  it  was,  wlion  woiiiIk  iverc  green, 

And  winds  were  foit  an<l  hm, 
To  lie  amid  snme  sylvan  scene, 
Where,  the  luns  drooping  boitghH  between, 
fshadiiwa  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 

Alternate  come  and  ffo. 

Or— 

stay,  stay  at  lionic,  my  licart,  and  rest  ; 
Hoiiip-kccpiuL;  lu'iirt^  are  [lainiiost, 
For  those  that  wander  they  kmiw  not  where 
Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  care  ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  hest. 

7'Iiiif  is  the  mnsic,  like  a  singing  barn  on 
a  snn\nier  day  ;  /ha/  the  ])bilosophy,  the 
simple,  natural  pleasuix's,  and  tiie  home- 
keeping  heart  that  has  noith*ir  adventures 


nor  sltipwrcck.  One  gazes  through  tlie  clear 
l>ruwn  waters  and  sees  below  the  silvei'  sand. 
It  is  sweet  so,  with  another  sweetness  than 
that  that  sets  the  heart  beating  for  emprise 
or  adventure. 

An  American  minor  pcet,  with  a  distinct 
and  exquisite  gift  within  its  limits,  has  sung 
of  Longfellow  as  — 

Poet  of  spirits  cnished  and  hearts  downcast, 
Loved  of  worn  woiHen  who,  when  work  la  done, 
Weep  o'er  thy  paf;o  in  twilights  fuding  fast. 

I  am  sure  ho  would  have  chosen  no  fairer 
renown.  One  does  not  imagine  him  as  the 
])0et  of  prosperous  women  with  full  lives  of 
io\'c  and  maternity.  Kather  the  poet  of 
yoimg  girls,  stJinding  on  the  brink,  like  her 
of  his  poem,  and  of  women  who  have  relin- 
quished, or  left  behind,  the  joys  of  life 
without  losing  its  sweetness.  Such  women  a 
score  or  thirty  years  ago  would  have  read 
Mrs.  Kemans,  or  that  far  less  excellent 
person  Mi's.  Sigourney.  They  are  happier 
now,  with  their  Longfellow  held  to  the  light 
in  dying  sunsets,  in  a  poet  full  of  gracious 
gifts  of  sympathy,  of  pensive  tenderness,  of 
mebmcholy  alluring  as  that  of  antumn  fields. 
His  horizon  is  always,  perhap.s,  a  little  narrow, 
liis  skies  low  and  brooding;  bnt  tlien  one  is 
in  a  little  field,  and  safe  from  tiie  unknown, 
and  the  great  distances,  and  hea.ven  is  near. 

His  ideal  of  women  is  a  very  saintly  one. 
They  are  all  saints  in  their  different  ways. 
Preciosa,  in  her  tender  meekness  towards  her 
lover,  who  luis  believed  evil  of  lier,  and 
towards  the  profligate  who  would  work  her 
ruin ;  Evangeline,  a  domestic  saint,  with  her 
home  duties  and  her  life  of  cares  and 
prayers  ;  Elsie — but  she  is  the  most  unusual 
of  the  three,  being  one  knows  not  whether 
driven  by  earthly  love  or  hoaveidy,  or  love 
as  ini])ersonal  as  tliat  of  the  angel  guardians. 
Tbese  are  his  three;  priiicipal  women,  and 
perliaps  a  fourth  is  PrisciUa,  the  Puritan 
maiden.  Outside  the  draHias,  women  have 
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little  to  do  with  the  action  of  liis  pnenis  ; 
they  are  not  often  the  heroines  of  tlie  short 
poems.  It  is  only  in  the  two  dramas,  in  u 
long  dramatic  poem  like  "  -Evan^eliuej"  or 
in  "Miles  Standish,"  that  he  lets  them  at  all 
explain  themselves,  and  does  not  say,  "  See, 
she  is  beautiful !  "  as  of  a  flower  or  a  bird. 
His  women  are  always  beautiful  and  good. 


His  was  a  world  in  which  dwelt  no  sin,  and 
ugliness  had  no  place.  More  than  anyone 
else  one  thinks  of,  he  kept  the  innocent  heart 
of  a  happy  child,  The  yearK  hut  iriive  liim 
that  tonch  of  pensive  sweetness  that  endwirs 
him  to  the  lonely  and  tiiose  whom  the 
world  counts  as  faiinres.  Seldom  does  he 
get  the  touch  of  unexplained  wistfnlness 


that  is  iu  such  a  poem  as  that  with  the 
refrain  — 

A  boy's  win  is  the  wind's  will, 

And  the  thimg-hts  of  youth  aro  Innp-.  luiii;  tlioiijrlit.H. 

The  Prcciosa  of  the  ".Spanish  Student  "  is 
a  graeions  ei'eatnre,  and  has  a  womanlv 
strength  of  faitii  and  patience  that  makes 
lier  shine  by  her  lover,  who  is  not  a  stron,t; 
man-  not  even  passionate  in  his  jeaionsy,  or 
he  wonld  have  killed  the  Count  de  Lara — 
and  too  nnich  given  to  lapses  into  pedantry 
in  the  midst  of  his  love-making.  In  the 
lirst  scene,  the  balcony  scene,  she  is  as  loving 
as  Juliet,  without  the  passion  of  Shakespeare's 
girl.  Bat  this  is  beautiful  in  its  gentle  way, 
and  better  understood  of  the  many,  to  whom 
Juliet  wonld  seem  remote  as  the  inhabitant 
of  some  warm  pianet  Ticarer  to  the  snn.  I 
am  snre  that,  to  the  majority  of  modest  and 
diffident  English-S})eaking  women,  tiie  passion 
of  Juliet,  danghter  of  tlie  South,  nmst  seem 
80  indecorous  as  to  be  rather  horrifying. 
Preciosa  sighs  from  her  balcony  like  a  gentle 
air — 

How  slowly  through  the  lilac-scented  air 

Descends  tlio  tr.ani|iiil  moon  '  Like  Ihistle-diiwn 
The  vajioiiry  ciiiuflw  (loat  in  tiie  [H'iicefiil  skv  ; 
And  mvcetly  frorii  yon  liolJow  v.iidts  of  sliaile 
The  nii;l)l.ingaley  breathe  out  tbeir  simls  in  son^;. 

How  different  from  Juliet's  unashamed 
love,  for  which  she  makes  pathetic  excuse — 

lint  trust  me,  gentlemen,    I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  h:i\e  more  cunning  to  be  Btranj;e, 

I  suppose  a  balcony  scene  always  suggests 
that  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  or  else  one 
wonld  not  fall  to  a  task  so  ungrateful  as 
measuring  Preciosa  by  the  standard  of  the 
lovers  of  all  time.  She  is  a  sweet  woman,  in 
this  scene  with  her  lover,  and  charming 
enough  to  have  silenced  on  his  lips  the 
priggish  speech,  in  wliich  he  declares — 

What  I  niont  jirize  in  woman 
la  her  afFections,  not  her  intellect ! 
The  intellect  is  finite ;  but  the  affections 
Are  infinite,  and  eannot  be  exhausted. 

*  *  *  it  * 

Hut  if  thou  lorest, — mark  me !    I  say  lovest, 

The  greatest  of  thy  sex  excels  thee  not ! 

One  has  need  to  be  uncritical  of  such  a 
speech  iu  a  lover's  mouth.  Ti('LnriaD  strikes 
a  truer  and  more  personal  note  when  he  goes 
on — 

In  that  stillness 
Which  most  becomes  a  woman,  calm  and  holy, 
Thou  fittest  by  the  fireeide  of  the  heart, 
Feedin,!?  its  (lanie. 

It  was  the  license  of  the  jioet  made  Long- 
fellow select  a  Spanish  gipsy  for  his  heroine, 
and  dower  her  with  the  (|naiities  of  the 
women  with  wlioni  his  own  life  wus  passed — 
good  and  gracious  women,  descended  from  a 
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loiijr,  tiiisullie'l  line  of  fulk  as  lia]i]iy  and  lioly 
as  tiieiiisclvcs.  llodiil  not  tliink  it  iiL'ccssiiry 
to  give;  lior  one  tliish  of  j>assioii  or  vuhein- 
ancii  to  sliow  lier 
race.  Trm,  she 
turns  out  in  the 
end  the  long-lost 
daughter  of  a 
nobleman ;  but 
this  is  a  trans- 
parent device, 
the  tliiiinest  of 
conventions.  Her 
lover,  ;it  times, 
says  the  noble 
thing  of  her — 

The  anfrels  sang  in 

heaven   when  she 

ivfis  born. 
She   is   a  precious 

jewel  I  have  found 
AmotiK  the  filth  and 

nililiisti     of  tlie 

wiirki. 
I'll  stoop  for  it ;  but 

when    I    wear  it 

here, 

Set  on  my  forehead 
like  the  morning 
star, 

The  world  may  won- 
der, but  it  will 
not  laiL^^i. 

Prcciosa  shows 
a  tender  heart, 
full  of  charity, 
in  the  scenes 
with  Angelica, 
with  ber  reputed 
father,  and,  last 
of  all,  with  the 
ronnt  tie  fjara. 
With  tiie  last  she 
is  almost  too 
pitifnl,  I  think. 
I  donbt  th;it  a 
woman  conid 
present  us  a 
woman  in  poetry, 
wlio,  passionatiily 
loving  another 
man,  could  feel 
tender  compunc- 
tions over  the 
soul  of  her 
wonld-he  seducer 
in  the  very  Iionr 
lie  has  forced 
liimself  into  lier 
presence.  It  is  a  man's  mistake  of  making  a 
woman's  goodness  take  the  wrong  turn.  In 
the  scene  wheu  Yictorian  breaks  upon  her 


inter\"iew  with  the  ('onnt  de  Lara,  both 
I'l'eciosa  and  her  hjver  are  somewhat  lifeless, 
I  like  her  gipsy  lover  better  on  the  whole, 

w  h  o,  ii  a  \'  i  n  g 
killed  the  man 
that  wronged 
her,  answers  her 
"  Whence  comest 
thon  ?  "  with — 

From  the  rough 
ridfjea  of  the  wild 
Sierra, 
From  caverns  in  the 
rocks,  from  hunger, 
thirst. 
And  fever !     Like  a 
wild  wolf  to  the 
slieppf(j|d 
Come,  I  for  thee,  my 
i.inib. 

It  is  finer  than 

A''ictorian,  in  the 
public  place, 
thanking  the 
Count  de  Tjara 
for  his  "  courtesy 
and  frankness." 
The  out!  man  of 
our  day  who 
really  knew  a 
woman  wTote  out 
of  his  heart  of 
knowledge  when 
he  cried  to  the 
dead  woman  who 
had  been  the  wife 
of  another  man — 

Vi'hy,  better  even 
iiiii  c  burst  like  a 
thief. 
And  borne  you  away 
to  a  rock  for  U3 
two. 

In  a  moment's  horror, 
brif^bt,  tilootlv,  ami 
brief, 

Then  clianired  to  my- 
iij;ahi — "I  slew 
Slyself  in  that  mn- 
HH'nt  ;    !i  ruffian 
lien 

Somewhere ;  your 
slave,  see,  born  in 
his  plate  I  " 

Elsie,  of  the 
"Golden 

Legend," 
is  by  far 
his  most 
distinct 
and  un- 
conventional type  of  womanhood — nosaiutof 
a  stained  window,  but  a  living  saint  with  a 
passionate  woman's 
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too,  the  man  shows  poorly,  and  it  is  ill  throw- 
ing the  fault  of  his  cowardice  iiinl  sclfisliiitiss 
on  Lucifer's  siioiildci's.  All  tliut  of  the 
poeiii  which  shows  iis  Klsie  in  liei'  parents* 
house  is  ex(|uisitely  ii.ly!lic,  ffoni  the  talk  of 
the  ehilflren  onward.  It  is  Lonj^fellow  at 
his  sweetest  in  the  passage  where  they  tell 
the  Prince's  benefactions  — 

Max.  1  li've  liim  licpiuise  liti  is  sit  K'^od, 

And  KLidifs  inc  siicii         bnws  and  iirrows, 
'I'o  shdot  ivt  tlic  r»biim  itml  the  sparrows, 
Ami  fclie  red  squirrels  in  the  wood! 

Bertha,  I  love  him,  too! 

GoTTi.iEit,  Ah,  yea  !  we  all 

Love  him  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts ; 
ITe  ^iive  IIS  the  farm,  the  house,  and  the 
range, 

lie  ffave  iis  the  horses  and  the  carts, 

And  tlif;  ^Tfiit  (ixcii  in  tlio  staH, 

'I'liii  viiioyard,  iind  thti  forewt  Viini^o  ! 

We  imve  notlilnj;  to  ^ive  liiiii  liiit  our  iove  ! 


I  am  not  sure,  thonf^h  it  is  happiest,  tliat  it 
is  artistic,  after  all,  to  make  l^lsie  marry  her 
Prince.  S!ie  was  scarcely  of  tlie  texture  of 
mortal  maids  and  nnitroiis  -  li'ker,  indeed,  the 
Cecilias  and  JJarbaras  and  Dorotheas,  wbo 
were  iu)t  for  earthly  lovers.  Their  love  scene 
at  tlie  etui  is  beautifni  enongh.  Altogether; 
"The  <; olden  Legend  "  must  be  taken  as  the 
poet's  finest  a.chievenient. 

"  Kvangellne,"  as  well  tia  "  The  Courtship 
of  jyiiles  Stiindisli,"  is  weighted  by  the  hexa- 
meters that  Tjongfellow  loved.  To  a  gi-e.it 
extent  Evangeline  and  Priscilla  resendflc 
ea<ih  other;  the  one  is  Oatholic,  the  otlier 
Puritan,  that  is  all,  save  that  Pr'isciUa  is  the 
more  ad\-eiiCurous.  One  could  Imagine  them 
changing  }iiaces  without  any  great  difficulty. 
The  two  were  women  born  f'oi'  all  manner  of 


BEUTir  A.  Did  \m  jrive  us  the  iHtanl.ifiil  stork  iibovi; 

Oil  the  c!Hiniiey-tot>.  witli  its  large,  round 
ncKt  V 

(ioTTLiKi!.        No,  not  tlic  stork  ;  by  God  in  heaven. 
As  a  Ijlfssini^,  the  dear  white  Btork  was 

liut  the  I'riiicc  liits  given  lis  all  the  rest. 

But  the  most  beautiful  passage  of  all  is 
that  in  which  Elsie  reveals  her  devotion.  If 
she  were  another  woman,  and  not  a  saintly 
peasant  child,  to  whom  the  Prince  was  as 
)ngh  and  great  as  anything  of  earth  could 
bo,  even  without  her  love,  she  would  have 
known  that  tiiough  it  were  well  for  lier  to 
make  the  saciritice,  it  would  he  ill  for  him  to 
receive  it.  However,  the  passionate  martyr's 
heart  carries  one  over  all  difhenlties. 

This'whole  scene,  with  the  girl,  shadowy 
in  the  moonhght,  standing  white-gowned, 
barefooted,  by  her  parents'  bed  pleading  for 
her  death,  ia  singularly  perfect  and  lovely. 


sweet  domesticities.  In  poor  Evangeline's 
case  the  happiness  went  astray,  while  Priscilk 
had  and  seized  hers.  In  this  way  Evan- 
geline is  all  sadness,  Priscilla  as  merry  as  one 
may  be  in  Puritan  demnreness  ;  but  an  foii-i 
both  women  are  much  the  same,  each  duteous 
in  household  observances,  each  doiTig  lier 
duty  in  the  state  of  life  in  whicii  God  lia-s 
placed  her.    This  is  Evangeline — 

Fair  was  she  to  beliold,    that  uiaidcn  of  seventeen 
siiiiiinors. 

Bliick  were  her  cyus  as  tlie  Iwrry  that  grows  on  tlic 

thorn  by  the  wnyside, 
Black,  yet  how  softly  tlicy  gleamed  beneath  the  brown 

sliHdc  of  her  trease-i ! 
Sweet  wns  lier  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  feed 

in  the  meadows. 
"When  in  the  har\'08t  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at 

noontide 

Flatronw  of  Jiome-brewed  ;ile,  ah  !  fair  in  wooth  was 
the  iimidcn. 

Fairer  was  she  w'len,  on  SuudajviHorn,  whiia  the  bell 
from  its  turret      Hosted  by  L-OOglC 
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Spritikleil  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest  with 

liis  livsBop 

Sprinkles  tlie  congregation  and  scatters  Ijlessings  upon 

tlioui, 

Down  the  lonj;  etreet  she  passetl,  with  her  chaplei;  of 

heads  and  lier  missal, 
WRarin;;  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtlc  of  blue,  and 

thci  ear-rin!i« 

Broujrlit  ill  tlic  olden  time  from  France,  and  since,  aa 
an  heirloom, 

Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,   through  long 
generations. 

AtkI  iijraiii,  in  the  houseliold — ■ 

CloMe  at  lier  father's  side  was  the  gentle  Evangeline 
seiited, 

Spinning  flax  for  tlte  loom,  that  stood  in  the  corner 
behind  her. 

Silent  awhile  were  its  treadles,  at  rei^t  its  fliligent 
shuttle, 

While  the  monotonous  drone  of  the  wheel,  like  the 

drone  of  a  bagpipe. 
Followed  the  old  man's  song,  and  united  the  fra^ents 

together. 


Carefully  then  were  covered  the  emhers  that  glowed 

(in  the  hearthstoTio, 
And  on  the  oaken  stairs  resounded  the  treaii  of  the 

fanner. 

Soon  with  a  soundless  step  the  foot  of  Evangeline 
followed. 

Up  the  staircase  moved  a  luminous  space  in  the  dark- 
ness, 

Lighted  less  by  the  lamp  than  the  shining  face  of  the 
maiden. 

Silent  ehe  passed  through  the  hall,  and  entered  the 
door  of  her  chamber. 

Simple  that  chamber  was,  with  its  curtains  of  white, 
and  its  clothea-press 

Ample  and  high,  on  whose  spacious  shelve i  were  care- 
fully folded 

Linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  by  the  hand  of  Evangeline 
woven. 

This  was  the  precious  dower  she  would  bring  to  her 

husband  in  marriage, 
Better  than  flocks  and  herds,  being  proofs  of  her  skill 

as  a  housewife. 

Xow  here  is  Priscilla,  as  we  first  see  her  in 
the  poem — 

So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Aldcn  went  on 
his  errand. 


Heard  as  he  drew  near  the  door,  the  musical  voice  of 
Prise  ilia 

Singing  tlie  Tlimdredtli  Psalm,  the  ,!;nind  ol<I  I'lirilan 
anthem. 

Music  that  Luther  sang  to  the  sacred  words  of  the 
Psalmist, 

Full  of  the  1>reath  of  the  Lord,  consoling  and  com- 
forting many. 

Then,  as  he  opened  the  door,  he  beheld  the  form  of 
the  maiden 

Seated  besido  her  wheel,  and  the  carded  wool  like  a 
snowdrift 

Piled  at  her  knee,  her  white  hands  feedin,;;  the  raven- 
s|iindh', 

AVIule.  with  her  feet  on  Ihe  treadle  she  guided  the 

"'heel  in  its  motion. 
Open  wide  on  her  lap  the  well-worn  psalm-book  of 

Ainsworth, 

Printed  in  Aiiisterdain,  the  words  and  muKic  together, 
Kough-liown,  angular  notes,  like  stimes  in  the  wall  of 
a  churcliyard, 

Darkened  and  overhung  by  the  running  vine  of  the 
verses. 


Such  was  the  book  from  whose  pages  she  sang  the  old 

Puritan  anthem. 
She,  the  Puritan  girl,  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest. 
Making;  the  humble  house  and  the  modest  api)arel  of 

home-spun 

IJeautifii!  with  her  beauty,  and  rich  with  the  wealth 

of  her  lieln''  I 


PRISCII,I,A. 


So  he  eni.cred  the  hl)u^e  ;  and  the  hum  of  the  wlicel 

and  the  singing 
Suddenly  ceased ;  for  PrisciUa,  aroused  by  hia  step 

on  the  threshold, 
Kose  as    he    entered,  and   gave   him    her   hand,  in 

sif^nnl  of  weleoTue, 
S-iying,    "  I  knew  it  was    you,  when  I  heard  your 

step  in  the  passage ; 
For  1  was  thinking  of  you,  as  I  sat  there  singing 

and  spinning."  I,, 
Hosted  byV^OOglC 
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Tln^y  iire  lioth  women  for  fill  sweet 
domestic  uses,  both  of  a  stroiijj  reli- 
f(ious  sense,  yet  Evaiij^elitie  is  far  the 
gentler ;  per- 
haps because 
on  her  lies 
the  8  h  a  d  o 
of  her  great 
sorrow,  while 
the  other  p\\ 
is  in  the  lij^iit 
of  coming  joy. 
Evangeline  is 
more  Long- 
fellow's type  of 
Raintily  woman. 
His  type  is  the 
Catholic  one. 
and  not  at  all 
the  Pnritan. 
Priscllla,  no 
doubt,  was  as 
devout  a  wo- 
man,in  her^vay, 
as  Evangeline, 
though  far  less 
the  mm.  Per- 
h  a  p  8  she 
would  never 
have  lost  her 
Gabriel,  or 
failed  to  track 
li  i  rn  in  all 
those  heavy 
years  of  hope 
deferred  tliat 
have  oiuised 
s  o  ni  n  c  h 
gentle  wee])- 
Priseilla 


mg. 

differs    in  so 
much  from 
Evangeline 
and  Preciosiv 
tlxat    she  is 
not  gentle 
enongli  to  let 
her  lore  slip 
through  her 
fingers  ;  but 
she  is  the 
domestic  woman  all 
much  a  man's  type, 
women  are. 


STANDlNIG;WlTti-Tia_.UCTANT-re£T, 


the  same,  and  very 
as  all  Longfellow's 
"  Evangehne,"  I  suppose,  is 


the  most  popnlar  of  his  poems,  infinitely 
and  for  iner  heart-toueliing  to  those  who 
see  their  own  sadness  and  failure  mir- 
rored in  hers, 
or  who,  at  the 
threshold  of 
life  and  love, 
are   much  in 

10  V e  with 
nieianehoty. 

'I'iiere  is  no 
other  very  dis- 
tinct woman  in 
the  poems  — 
none  w  h  o 
takes  a  mucli 
more  concrete 
shape  than 
the  maiden 
with  the  nieek 
brown  eyes,  or 
blue  eyes,  ;ts 
tlie  case  may 
I) e  ,  of  the 
earlier  poems. 
"Tlie  Golden 
Fjcgend,"  one 
of  tiie  least 
popular  of  his 
poems,  seems 
to  me  his 
finest  achieve- 
ment. I'erhaps 
i  t  w  as  i n- 
(!vital)k'  fr(im 
his  enormous 
po])nlarity  that 

11  i  s  1)  e  s  t 
should  bo  his 
least  known 
and  praised. 
At  all  events, 

he  was 
dowered  with 
the  love  of 
love; a  genius 
of  sympatliy 
wiis  his  ;  and 
if  one  were 
to  measure 
his  i  n  t  e  1- 
lectnal  heigiit  by  that  of  other  poets,  he 
would  be  found,  by  most  of  us,  to  reach  "  as 
high  as  my  heart." 
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By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 
Illustraled  by  Hounsom  Byles. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"MR.  LAZAUOFF,  TRAVET.rjEE. 

ABOUT  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  2l8t  of  October,  188-  1  landed 
at  Hull  from  Rotterdam  with  a  few 
shillings  in  iiiy  pocket  and  no  apparent  pros- 
pect of  replacing  them  when  they  should  have 
been  spent  on  bare  necessaries.  A  week  earlier 
I  had  sailed  from  the  wime  port  in  i)rd(!r  to 
make  personal  application  to  a  commercial 
house  ifi  Antwerp,  with  whose  manager  I  bad 
been  in  communication  for  some  little  time 
previously.  I  had  found  it  diflicnit  to 
obtain  suitable  employment  in  my  own 
country,  and,  as  I  possessed  a  good  knowledge 
of  French  and  German,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  might  try  my  luck  in  some  of  the  com- 
mercial centres  of  the  Continent.  I  heard 
of  a  house  which  was  in  want  of  an  Enghsh 
correspondence  clerk,  and  after  some  negotia- 
tions by  letter  I  determined  on  rumiing  over 
to  Antwerp  in  order  to  settle  matters 
definitely.  1  bad  an  idea  tbat  if  1  presented 
myself  in  person  I  should  have  more  chance 
of  success  tlian  by  writing  a  score  of  letters. 
Here,  however,  I  was  mistaken,  for,  after 
waiting  two  days  for  tlieir  decision,  I  was 
informed  that  the  proprietors  had  decided 
upon  engaging  the  services  of  another 
applicant. 

It  would  have  been  folly  to  have  remained 
in  a  strange  country  with  no  expectations 
and  with  sncli  a  smali  amount  of  money  as 
was  then  in  my  possession,  and  I  accordingly 
resolved  to  return  to  Bngland  at  once.  I 
bitterly  regretted  the  loss  of  the  two  or 
three  pounds  which  had  been  expended  on 
my  jou]-ney,  and  was  only  comforted  by 
rcmeniiieuing  that  I  had  spent  them  in  an 
honest  endeavour  to  find  work,  and  that  I 
might  have  been  successful  after  all,  in 
which  case  the  money  would  have  been  well 
laid  out.  But  this  thought,  though  all  very 
well  in  theory,  was  anything  but  satisfactory 
when  it  came  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  for 
the  fact  remained  tba.t  there  T  was  in  Hull 
with  just  five  shillings  and  sixpence  in  my 
pocket,  and  no  inunediate  prospect  of  earning 
more  when  that  insignificant  sum  was  spent. 
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I  wa]k(;d  away  from  the  wharf  in  no  pleasant 
or  enviable  mood,  and  1  am  afraid  I  almost 
encouraged  myself  in  dark  and  gloomy 
thougixts.  I  remember  wondering,  with  a 
sort  of  grim,  cynical  humour,  how  it  was  that 
a  young  man  of  two-and-twenty,  strong, 
healthy,  fairly  well  educated,  and  with  three 
years'  knowledge  of  conmiercial  life,  should 
find  it  so  very  bard  to  get  on.  I  bad  tben 
l)een  six  montlis  out  of  work,  owing  to  tbe 
failure  of  a  company  under  which  I  bad 
held  a  clerksltip,  and  I  had  exhausted  ail  my 
small  savings  in  endeavouring  to  find  a  new 
post.  As  1  turned  my  last  few  shillings 
over  I  wondered  if  any  stroke  of  good 
fortune  would  enable  me  soon  to  replace 
them  with  others.  It  would  have  to  be 
soon,  for  I  had  absolutely  no  resources.  I 
had  sold  or  pledged  most  of  my  small 
belongings  in  order  to  raise  my  expenses 
from  Leeds  to  Antwerp,  and  if  I  meant  to 
return  to  Leeds  that  night  from  Hull  a 
tliird-class  ticket  would  etist  almost  tbe  whole 
of  niy  rentaining  capiUiI.  Yet  wliat  was 
there  to  do  in  Leeds  if  I  returned  ?  Why 
not  remain  in  Hull  over  night,  and  bare  a 
look  round  in  tiie  morning  ?  There  were 
shipping  offices  there,  mercantile  offices, 
merchants'  houses  ;  surely  I  could  find  some 
employment  amongst  so  many  opportunities. 
It  was  worth  attempting,  at  any  rate  ;  and  I 
accordingly  turned  away  from  the  station 
and  retraced  my  steps  towards  the  docks, 
intending  to  find  some  tliird-ratc  liotel 
where  I  could  obtain  cheap  quarters  for  tbe 
night. 

I  was  not  very  well  aeijuainted  with  Hull 
at  that  time,  but  I  remember  passing  along 
Whitefriargate  and  turning  off  to  tbe  right 
by  a  narrow  street  which  led  towards  the 
great  church  in  the  market-place.  It  was 
very  quiet  there,  for  most  of  the  houses 
seemed  to  be  business  establishments,  and 
were  closed  for  the  night,  and  there  were 
few  people  about.  I  walked  along  until  I 
came  to  the  back  of  tbe  church.  The  wide 
]nece  of  ground  behind  the  west  door  was 
tenantless,  but  as  1  crossed  it  I  saw  the 
figure  of  a  man  rnTiuing  liitlier  and  tbitiier 
with  quick,  restless  movements,  as  if|he  were 
Hosted  by  LjOOgle 
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a  hound  that  seeks  eagerly  for  the  recovery 
of  a  lost  trail.  As  I  drew  nearer  to  hun  I 
perceived  that  lie  ran  with  his  head  to  the 

ground,  for  all  the  world  like  a  dog  that 
sniffs  the  wind,  and  I  heard  him  muttering 
and  talking  to  tiiiiiself.  He  suddenly  cauglit 
th'j  sonnd  of  my  footstep,  and  on  the  instaiiL 
he  sUxkI  erect,  with  liis  iiead  sliglitiy  inclined 
to  his  shonlder,  as  thougli  to  listen.  There 
was  a  lamp  some  thh-ty  yards  away,  and  as  I 
crosscil  its  tiun  stream  of  liglit  he  saw  me. 
Witli  a  V>oimd  lie  wiis  on  me  and  hiid  seized 
me  by  tlie  lapels  of  my  coat  before  I  could 
put  up  an  arm  to  keep  ,  him  off.  I  uttered 
au  angiy  exclamation  and  would  have  shaken 
hini  off,  but  he  stopped  me  with  a  gesture. 

"No— no-no!"  he  cried.  "I  would 
not  Innt  yon— I  am  not  a  robbor.  But  tell 
me  you  liave  found  it — you  have  found  it, 
eh  ?  I  will  give  you—oh,  any  reward  that 
yon  ask — only  say  you  have  found  it  !  " 

I  hfid  taken  a  good  look  at  this  strange 
creature  as  he  spoke.  The  faint  lamplight 
showed  me  a  tall,  gaunt  man  of  middle  age, 
with  fierce  eyes  gleaming  from  under  an  old 
hat,  and  a  long,  straggling  beard  of  dead 
black  hue  flowing  about  his  chest.  I  took 
lum  at  first  glance  for  a  madman,  and  shook 
off  his  arm. 

"  Let  go  !  "  I  said  roughly.  "  I  haven't 
found  anyfcliing." 

"You  swear  it?"  he  cried.  "But  1  lost  it 
hereabouts -- -it  must  have  been  hereabouts!" 

And  he  began  to  hunt  again,  circling 
round  me  like  a  terrier  that  smells  a  rat.  I 
felt  my  curiosity  rising. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  *'  what  is  it  you've 
lost  ?  If  you've  really  lost  something,  and 
it's  so  very  valuable,  I'll  lielp  you  to  fiTid  it. 
But  I  can't  do  tliat  unless  you  tell  me  wliat 
it  is,  yon  know." 

Tile  niau  came  back  to  my  side,  evidently 
trying  to  insister  his  emotion.  Il(!  lifted  his 
shabliy  hat  and  I  saw  great  beiuls  ol"  sweat 
lying  thick  on  his  forehead.  He  pulleil  out 
a  handkercliief— a  great  red  cotton  affair— 
and  rubbed  it  over  his  face. 

"  Pouf ,!  "  he  said,  "  I  am  losing  my  head 
—I  am  almost  beside  myself.  I  have  lost  a 
small  parcel,  a  package,  about  as  big  as 
that " — he  indicated  the  size  with  his  hands 
— "  and  it  Is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
I  shimid  recover  it.  I  had  it  safe  over 
yonder  " — lie  pointed  to  the  esLst  corner  of 
the  church,  where  it  abuts  on  the  market- 
placebut  when  I  cjime  to  tlie  month  of 
the  street  there " — he  indicated  the  street 
which  I  had  just  left—"  it  was  gone.  It 
must  be  somewhere   between   those  two 


points.  I  think  I  lost  my  head  a  little 
when  I  found  it  had  disappeared,"  he  said, 
smiting  his  forehead.    "I  have  been  running 

up  and  down — I  nmst  look  systematically." 

"  Well,  ni  help  you,"  I  said,  feeling 
somewhat  curious.  "Just  a  little  package, 
you  say,  aljout  that  size  ?  " 

"Just  a  httle  !k>x  of  that  size,  tied  up  in 
brown  paixtr.  Find  it,  my  dear  sir,  and 
I'll— ah,  you  shall  be  rewarded,  I  promise 

"Show  me  wliat  line  you  took  in  coming- 
across  here,"  I  said,  "  and  then  I  will  go  one 
way  while  you  follow  the  other.  If  you  lost 
it  in  this  square,  it  can't  be  far  out  of  your 
line  of  march." 

"  I  came  stiuight  from  yonder  corner,"  he 
said,  pointing  towards  the  market-place, 
"  round  tiic  church  there,  and  straight  aei-oss 
here  towards  that  lamp-post.  I  hiwi  it  at  the 
corner ;  when  I  reached  the  lamp-post  it 
was  gone," 

I  bade  him  go  back  to  the  corner  and 
examine  the  ground  carefully,  while  I 
returned  towards  the  lamp-post.  The  light 
was  dim  aiid  it  Wiis  dithoult  to  see  anything 
on  the  flagged  pavement,  and  ere  I  had  gone 
many  steps  I  had  to  iia.\'c  recourse  to  a  box 
of  matdies  which  I  hajipetied  to  have  in  my 
pocket.  Oddly  enough,  as  I  struck  the  fii'st 
nnitch  and  stared  at  the  little  belt  of  light 
which  it  made,  iny  eyes  fell  on  the  man's 
package,  lying  close  to  my  feet.  I  laughed 
at  the  vagaries  of  luck,  and  tlicn,  without 
troublii^  to  pick  it  up,  turned  and  gave  a 
sliriU  whistle.  The  strange  man  was  not 
thirty  yards  away,  and  on  the  instant  he 
came  running  to  my  side.  I  struck  another 
matoh, 

"Is  that  your  box?"  I  said,  indicating 
the  parcel  at  my  feet.  Now,  if  1  had  been 
struck  by  the  man's  beha\  iour  and  deTiuiaiiour 
previously,  I  wiis  simply  astonished  hy  his 
conduct  when  his  eyes  fell  on  tlie  insigni- 
ficant-looking little  package  revealed  by  the 
light  of  the  match.  Ho  clutched  at  it  as  a 
hungry  dog  snatfdies  at  a  bone,  and  hugged 
it  to  his  breast  with  such  a  sigh  of  relief  as 
I  had  never  heard.  Tlien,  just  M  the  match 
flickered  and  went  out,  I  heard  him  gasp, 
and  he  grasped  my  arm  and  leaned  his 
weight  upon  me.  For  a  moment  1  thought 
he  was  going  to  faint,  but  he  presently 
revived  and  stood  erect  again,  though  he 
still  panted  for  breath.  When  he  next  spoke 
I  sciircely  recognised  his  voice  ;  its  tones 
hail  changed  from  nervous  fear  to  exiireme 
politeness. 

"  I  am  more  obh|ed^^^g|^  than  I 
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can  well  sjiy,"  he  said.  "  Pardon  this 
momentary  indisposition.  I  have  passed 
throu2;h  a  very  trying  experience,  and  I  fear 
juy  nerves  are  not  what  tliey  once  were.  I 
siiail  be  better  presently.  Do  yon  mind 
giviiii;:  nie  your  arm  acroBS  the  square  towards 
yonder  lamp  ?  " 

Somewhat  dubious,  but  undoubtedly  in- 
quisitive, I  irave  liim  the  help  he  asked  for, 
and  Avalked  slowly  to  the  street  corner 
wliich  I  had  left  some  ten  minutes  previously. 
There  my  companion  paused,  and  in  the 
full  hght  of  the  lamp  looked  me  carefully 
over,  while  I  aa  carefully  scrutinised  him. 
I  then  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  forty  or 
forty-five  years  of  age,  tall,  swarthy,  black- 
bearded,  keen  of  eye,  and  dressed  in  a  large 
flowing  cape  of  dark  cioth,  which  completely 
enveloped  him.  Xot  an  Englishman,  I 
decided  ;  and  yet  his  English  was  perfect, 
and  had  no  snspicion  of  a  foreign  accent 
in  it. 

"  I  spoke  of  reward  just  now,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  completed  his  inspection  of  me ; 
"  but,  really,  I  scarcely  know  in  what  form 
to  offer  it  to  you.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  see 
what  you  were  in  the  dim  light  over  there." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  T,  laugluTig.  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  that  he  was  trying 
to  get  out  of  his  promise.  "That  doesn't 
matter  at  all.  Glad  you've  found  yonr  lost 
property.    Good  night." 

I  was  moving  away,  but  he  laid  a  band  on 
my  arm. 

*-Stop,"  he  said,  "you  don't  go  like  that. 
If  you  had  any  idea  of  what  a  service  you 
have  done  me — will  yon  come  and  share  my 
supper  ? "  he  said,  suddenly  interrupting 
himself. 

1  reflected  for  a  moment.  Surely,  I 
thought,  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
accepting  the  man's  invitation.  It  would 
save  my  own  pocket. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said.  "  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  do  so." 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said.  "Come— I 
am  staying  at  the  Station  Hotel —you  won't 
mind  walking  there  with  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  said  I. 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  introduce  our- 
selves," he  said,  as  we  turned  into  White- 
friargatc.    "  I  am  Melcliior  Lazarolf." 

There  was  something  in  the  way  he 
pronounced  his  name  that  made  me  think 
lie  must  he  some  person  of  distinction.  But 
the  names  were  unknown  to  me  ;  they  were 
certainly  strange  to  the  commercial  world, 
whatever  they  might  be  to  the  worlds  of 
science,  or  art,  or  letters. 


"  My  name  is  Stephen  Merrill,"  I  said. 

"  "Well,  Mr.  Merrill,  you  have  done  me  a 
great  service.  I  pereeive  that  yon  do  not 
know  me  by  name.  Yon  will  know  more  of 
the  name  in  a  week  or  two.  I  liave  just 
returned  to  Europe  from  one  oi"  the  most 
importimt  explorations  of  Central  Australia 
that  has  ever  been  attempted." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  ignorant,"  I 
answered.  "  But  I  have  really  been  too 
much  eng^ed  in  my  own  affaii-s  lately  to 
read  the  newspapers — except  the  advertise- 
ment columns,"  I  added,  with  a  grim  laugh. 

He  gave  me  a  keen  look. 

"Oh!"  he  said.  "  Well -yon  shall  tell 
me  all  about  that  over  our  supper.  Excuse 
me— I  mean  quite  we!l  by  you — are  you 
down  on  yonr  luck,  as  you  English  say  ?  " 

"  Pretty  well  so,"  I  replied. 

Mr.  Lazaroff  rubbed  his  hands. 

"  I'm  glad  chance  tlirew  you  in  my  way," 
he  said.  "  You'\  e  done  me  a  greater  service 
than  you  imagine,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  something  for  you.  But  here  we  are 
at  the  hotel ;  I  shall  take  you  up  to  my 
room  at  once,  and  we  will  have  a  wash  while 
supper  is  being  served." 

1  perceived  that  the  servants  of  the  hotel 
knew  Mr.  Lazaroif,  and  had  much  respect 
for  him.  lie  divested  iiimself  of  his  sweep- 
ing cloak  and  shabby  hat  in  the  hall,  and 
repealed  a  well-knit  lignre  clad  in  a  niuch- 
"V^orn  grey  suit.  If  yon  had  met  him  in  the 
street,  and  judged  him  by  his  clothes,  you 
would  have  said  that  he  was  either  very  ^oor 
or  very  rich.  A  poor  man  would  have  worn 
such  dotfaes  from  necessity,  a  rich  man 
might  wear  them  from  choice  or  whim, 
secure  in  his  own  position.  I  gathered  that 
my  host  was  a  rich  man  ;  the  bowing  and 
subservient  satellites  who  waited  upon  us 
at  the  hotel  would  not  have  paid  so  nnn^h 
attention  to  a  poor  one.  Nor  would  a  pour 
man  have  been  able  to  afford  such  a  meal 
as  wo  presently  sat  down  to.  There  were 
dishes  of  which  I  had  never  heard,  and 
wines  of  which  I  had  often  heard  but  never 
tasted.  I  had  fared  somewhat  poorly  on 
board  the  Rotterdam  steamer,  and  it 
suddenly  dawned  upon  me,  as  I  sat  down  to 
supper  with  Mr.  LazarofF,  that  I  was 
ravenously  hungry.  I  eyed  the  good  fare 
with  favour  and  felt  thankfid  that  I  had 
been  able  to  do  my  host  a  service. 

We  supped  in  a  small,  private  room,  arid 
during  the  meal  our  con\'ersaiion  was  chiefly 
of  Mr.  Lazaroff's  travels.  He  appeared  to 
have  travelled  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  had  amassed  much  '^l^*^^^!^  know- 
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Icd^^c  wliicli  Lo  \v;is  ciiriims  ami  iiitercsL- 
iii<r.  A  nmi'i;  cnU'i'laiiiiii^L':  laliK'-<u>m|)iiiiinii 
1  had  nuvrf  iiR't,  and  I  was  ^-(.^iiuimdy  wnrry 
\^lu'n  liie  meal  caiiKi  l.<)  an  end.  We  innii.'il 
tn  iIm;  lirr,  and  my  ImsL  oITltciI  nic  a.  cii^ar 
\\iiirh  [iiinrd  Lu  l)e  cf  an  c.\cc[)ti(.>iially  fiiio 
biatid.  Fur  ;i.  tuw  minutus  tliiii'i;  was  silunco; 
then  Mr.  Jjuzaroit'  tunicd  to  iiio  and  with  a 
jieculiiii"  smile  said — 

"  I  diiresay  you're  envious  to  know  why  I 
iiiadi'so  much  to  do  over  the  loss  of  my  little 
hiiv  tn-iii,L!:llt  ?  " 


Jlr.  Lazai'nff  iljil  not  liaTiil  iL  to  ni(^  iui*  (;l<.)Ker 
insi)(,'(;Linti  -.  liu  Indd  it  L.uv\ar<ls  nie  ;ind 
warclied  me  nari'imly  wliiii^  1  pized  ;it  it. 

"I'haL's  very  iH.'auLif'ui.''  1  said.  "  I  dun't 
wunder  you  were  concerned  aL  lliinkin^^  you 
had  ]ost  il...    AVliat  is  llie  niaLerial  ?  " 

"  i\>rpii\'ry.  A  beaiitifid  ]iiece  nf  work, 
is  iL  mtt  ?  HiiL  ii,  \a  not  the  little  imx  iiSLdf, 
my  dear  sir,  whieh  w,  of  sueii  vuine  ;  it  is 
its  contents.  But  even  they  are  only  valu- 
alile  to  me.  However" — Ire  rei)lueed  the 
]ini'|iliyiT  box  in  its  various  wrappinii's — 


"Mr.  I-ii/arofE  hdi  it  towards  me  and  wiitchcd  mo  nftrrowly  while  1  gazod  at  it," 


"  I  am,  rather,"  I  aiifiwered. 

"Yon  shall  see  llie  box,"  lie  wiitl,  and 
prodneed  tlie  brown  jiatn-r  ]ia<^k;i<^e  from  the 
iiosoju  of  his  coal.  He  unfolded  two  \vra]i- 
jiin^^s  of  p;i,[KT  and  exposed  to  \'iew  a  third 
\\i'a])pin<?:  of  watei'pi'oof  rioiji.  Wiieu  tin's 
was  uiidoiu',  there  wa.s  an  inner  wi';ippin<r  of 
silk,  and  when  tliat  fell  ;iway  1  saw  a  small 
box  fiisliitined  out  of  some  material  with 
which  I  was  not  a<-(i:iainted.  In  size  it 
resendjled  a  fairly  larjre  eijjar  case  ;  iis 
rejjards  appesiranee,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
eletrant  thins^s  1  have  ever  set   eves  on. 


"you  siiall  know  more  of  this  in  time,  I 
ti'iist.  Let  ns  tfdk  of  yourself.  Fill  yonr 
f^lass.  Now  —  tell  ine  about  V(jnr  Tiad 
luck." 

There  was  soniethini^  wintiinir,  and  at  tlie 
sauie  tinu?  coniinandin<^,  iibout  tlu;  man,  and 
1  soon  found  niyseli'  tellinir  liini  freelv  of 
niy  recent,  doing's,  and  pari  iiMilariy  of  the 
noii-Kiieeess  whieh  had  atUiiidcd  iny  journey 
to  Antwerp.  When  1  tiad  linished,  lie 
asked  nu'  sc\'cral  questions  about  my  age, 
education,  lannly,  and  so  on,  and  tlien  sat 
thinking  silently  for  som^^jjuyift^  At 
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last  lie  looked  up,  giving  me  a  sharp, 
straiirlitforward  glance. 

"Well,  Mr.  Merrii!,"  he  said,  "yon  have 
been  of  ^'n^iit  serviee  to  me  to-night,  and 
I  should  like  to  return  your  good  offices  by 
serving  you  myself,  so  far  as  I  can.  I 
propose  to  remain  in  England— in  London 
— for  two  or  throe  months,  in  order  to  ixiaii 
a  paper  before  the  Royal  Getigraphieal 
Society.  I  want  a  secretary.  Will  you 
accept  the  post  ?  You  shall  live  Avith  me, 
and  your  salary  shall  be  twenty  pounds  a 
montli,    WliJit  do  yon  say  ?  " 

"1  say  yes,  most  certuitily,  sir,"  I  replied. 
"  Your  oiTcr  is  too  good  to  be  decliiied.  I 
am  umch  obliged  to  you— and  1  hope  1  shall 
be  able  to  do  all  that  yoii  wish." 

"  Your  duties  will  not  be  heavy,"  he 
answered.  "  Well,  now  — when  can  you 
come  to  me.  I  go  to  Loudon  to-morrow 
morning — aiu  you  join  me  there  on  the 
following  day  ? 

"  Ye  -es,"  I  said,  "  I  think  so.  The  only 
difficulty  is — I  have  no  moucy." 

"Oh!"  he  said.  "Never  mind  that. 
Allow  mc  to  baud  you  your  first  month's 
salary  in  advance."  He  took  out  a  note-case 
and  gave  me  two  ten-pound  notes — "There 
—now  1  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  return  to  Leeds  befoitj  going  up  to 
town  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  There  are  thii^  there 
which  I  must  get." 

He  took  up  a  Bradshaw  and  turned  over 
its  pages.  Then  he  looked  at  his  watch. 
"  It  is  half-past  nine  o'clock,"  he  said. 
"  There  is  a  ma.ii  train  at  uudniglit— will 
you  travel  by  that,  or  remain,  here  overnight 
as  my  guest  ?  " 

Eventually  I  decided  to  travel  by  the 
mail.  I  had  a  friend  in  Leeds  who  would 
not  object  to  being  knocked  up  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  and  I  should  have  a 
longer  day  in  which  to  transact  my  business. 
Mr.  Lazaroff  nodded  a^ent. 

"  We  have  two  and  a  half  hours  before 
us,  then,"  said  he.  "  Let  me  make  you 
comfortable  for  that  time.  Take  an<jthcr 
cigar  and  refill  your  glass.  Tliere  — now 
supposing  I  tell  you  something  about  my 
recent  travels  ?  " 

The  next  two  hours  passed  away  very 
pleasantly.  Mr.  LazarofE's  conversEition 
was  alike  brilliant  and  hiteresting.  At  a 
quarter  to  twelve  he  accompanied  me  to  the 
train,  having  previously  given  me  his  address 
in  Ijondoii.  By  his  direction,  one  of  the 
hotel  servants  brought  me  a  travelling-rug  ; 
he  himself  preyed  upon  me  a  handful  of 


eigai-s  and  a  flask  of  whisky.  We  shook 
hands  cordially,  and  the  train  carried  me 
away.  During  the  wliole  of  tlie  join-ney  I 
haii  but  two  thoughts  -i)m\,  of  the  strange 
chance  which  had  thrown  tliis  piece  of  good 
fortune  in  my  way  ;  tiie  other,  of  the 
contents  of  the  little  box  which  Mr. 
LazarofE  valued  so  highly. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  PORPHVRV  ISOX  ANT)  TT,S  C'ONTKNTS, 

1  U8Ki>  part  of  the  money  which  Mr. 
Lazaroff  had  advance<l  me  in  fitting  myself 
out  witli  clothes  and  linen,  most  of  my  old 
w^ardrobe  having  been  sacrificed  in  the  effort 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  I  was  not 
sure  of  the  style  in  which  my  now  employer 
would  live  in  town  (though  his  address, 
Mount  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  seemed  to 
suggest  aristocratic  surroundings),  but  I 
reflected  that  the  private  secretaiy  of  a 
noted  explorer  must  be  at  least  respectable 
in  appearance.  I  therefore  left  f.*eeds  on 
the  appointed  day  in  possession  of  a  good 
outfit,  |)acked  in  a  brand  new  portmanteau  ; 
and  I  could  not  help  contrasting  my 
condition,  !is  I  tucked  myself  comfortably 
up  in  Mr.  Lazaroff's  travelling-rug,  with  my 
almost  penniless  state  barely  forty  hours 
previously.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
really  faUen  on  my  feet,  after  all,  and  that 
the  world  was  not  quite  so  black  as  I  had 
felt  inclined  to  paint  it. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  a  gi'ey  after- 
noon in  Octobei'  that  I  reactied  Iiondon  and 
drove  to  Mr.  Lazaroff's  lunise.  I  had  only 
\'isiled  the  Metropolis  onee  before,  and  1  was 
somewliat  confused  by  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  its  crowded  streets.  I  sat  gazing  at  the 
continually  moving  procession  of  n.en  and 
vehicles  until  my  cab  turned  into  a  quieter 
thoroughfare  and  pulled  up  before  a  house 
the  exterior  of  which  et^gested  a  sort  of 
aristocratic  solemnity.  It  was  certainly  not 
a  large  house,  viewed  from  the  street,  for  its 
fi'ontage  was  narrow,  though  it  rose  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  storeys.  While  I 
stood  looking  at  it  the  door  opened  and  a 
boy  in  livery  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
Dim  as  the  light  was,  I  perceived  that  he 
was  a  negro,  a  firll-blooded  African,  and 
deformed.  He  came  out,  addressed  rne  by 
name  veiy  respectfully,  and  asked  me  to 
enter.  From  the  hall  I  watched  him  pay 
the  cabman,  seize  upon  ,  my  portmanteau, 
and  return  to  the  house.  As  he  closed  the 
door  and  tiirue^j^g^e(^^j^iM|^hat  he 
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was  undeniably  ugly,  and  that  his  eyes  were 
of  an  extraordinary  keenness. 

*'  Will  you  follow  me  to  your  room,  sir  ?  " 
he  said.  "  Mr.  Lazaroff  is  out  at  present, 
but  lie  will  return  witiiin  the  nt?xt  hour." 

1  followt^d  the  negro  up  a  softly  carpeted 
stairi  iisi.!  and  into  an  exeecdiiijrly  comfortable 
})e(lnK)iii.  A  briglit  lire  burnt  in  the  j^rate, 
an  easy  chair  was  drawn  up  to  the  heai-th- 
rug,  aud  on  a  table  at  its  side  lay  several 
newspapers  ai \ d  a  book  or  tw o .  The 
appointments  of  the  room  were  handsome, 
and  1  felt  that  my  good  fortune  was  indeed 
following  me. 

The  negro  unstrapped  my  portmanteau 
and  then  left  me  to  myself,  but  within  five 
minutes  he  reappeared  with  a  tea-tray,  which 
he  placed  on  the  table  near  the  fire.  Then, 
teliinj^  me  tltat  lie  would  inform  me  of  Mr. 
Lazaroff's  return  if  he  should  come  in  before 
I  left  my  room,  lie  withdrew  once  more.  I 
poured  out  a  c:up  of  tea  aud  sipped  it 
slowly  before  changing  my  clothes  and 
getting  rid  of  the  dust  of  the  journey.  The 
tea  was  of  an  exceptionally  fine  flavour, 
which  seemed  to  be  still  further  improved 
by  one  of  the  slices  of  lemon  which  accom- 
panied it.  Clearly,  I  thought,  I  shall  have 
pleasant  times  with  Mr.  Lazaroff. 

As  I  went  downstaiiB,  half  an  hour  later,  I 
nn^t  the  negro  on  his  w"ay  to  inform  me  that 
Mr.  Lazaroff  had  arrived.  He  preceded  me 
io  a  room  on  the  gnnmd  floor,  and,  throwing 
open  the  door,  admitted  me  to  the  presence 
of  my  employer.  A  hasty  survey  of  the 
apartment  showed  me  that  it  Wius  hand- 
somely furnished,  well  stocked  with  books 
and  pictures,  and  evidently  the  room  of  a 
man  of  taste  and  culture.  My  chief  intei  et^i., 
however,  was  centred  in  Mr.  Lazaroff.  He 
was  attired  in  an  irreproachable  frock-coat 
and  dark  trousers,  and  at  his  elbow  stood  a 
glossy  silk  hat.  He  rose  from  the  desk  at 
which  he  had  been  writing  and  shook  hands 
with  me.  His  greeting  was  hearty  and 
cordial,  and  1  felt  at  home  on  tiie  instant. 

"  T  was  sorry  to  be  out  when  you  arrived," 
lie  said.  "  But,  yon  see,  I  only  arrived  myself 
yesterday,  and  tiiere  has  been  mucli  to  do. 
I  hope  that  Nero  has  attended  to  you 
properly  ?  " 

I  replied  that  I  had  received  every  atten- 
tion, and  then,  with  a  glance  round  the 
orderly  apartment,  ventured  to  remark  that 
he  seemed  to  have  settled  down  very  quickly. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  of  course 
this  is  not  my  own  house,  you  underskuid. 
It  has  been  lent  to  me  during  my  stay  in 
England  by  my  dear  friend  Zoubkorski, 


whose  name,  as  a  scientist,  is  doubtless  "well- 
known  to  you.  He  himself  is  on  a  lecturing 
tour  in  the  States — at  least,  he  is  on  his  way 
thei'e.    I  regret  that  we  did  not  meet  before 

he  left,  but  I  dare  say  we  shall  see  each 
other  before  the  year  is  out.  He  and  I  are 
the  dearest  friend;;  --al!  that's  mine  is  his, 
and  all  that's  his  is  mine.  Very  nice,  isn't 
it  ?  " 

It  was  of  no  moment  to  me,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  wliether  the  home  belonged  to 
Mr.  Laz-aroft'  or  to  his  friend  Zonbkorski  ; 
it  was  exceedingly  comfortable  and  well 
appointed.  After  the  roar  and  bustle  of 
the  streets  through  which  I  had  passed,  it 
seemed  very  quiet,  too.  I  could  not  help 
noticing  that  every  room  was  thickly 
carpeted,  and  that  the  doors  opened  and 
shut  with  absolute  noiselessness.  I  con- 
cluded titat  Mr.  Zoubkorski  was  one  of  those 
men  wdio  love  to  pursue  their  studies  in  an 
atmosphere  of  perfect  peace. 

Mr.  Lazaroff  and  myself  dined  that  even- 
ing in  a  richly  furnished  dining-room.  The 
dinner,  served  by  the  negro  boy  Nero  and 
a  smart  waiting-maid,  was  of  a  quality  to 
which  I  was  not  acccustomed,  and  I  began 
to  flatter  myself  that  if  I  were  to  live  in 
such  style  I  should  ere  long  become  an 
epicure.  Over  our  cc^ifee  and  cigarettes 
Mr.  Lazaroff  informed  me  that  his  friend 
Zoubkorski  was  a  ukui  of  wealth,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  scientific  reseai'ch, 
principally  in  tlie  dii-ection  of  chemistry. 

"And,  by  the  by,"  he  said,  "I'll  show 
you  Ids  laljoratory — he  has  not  only  left  me 
his  keys,  but  nutde  me  free  of  his  apparatus. 
Would  you  like  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  I  answered,  and  followed 
him  from  tire  room  towards  the  rear  of  the 
house.  We  presently  came  to  a  door 
hidden  by  a  thick  curtain,  and  when  this 
was  unlocked  we  found,  another  door  behind 
it  whicli  seemed  to  me  to  be  made  of  iron  or 
steel,  though  it  was  covered  with  green 
baize. 

"  Zonbkorski  insists  on  quiet,  you  per- 
ceive," said  Mr.  Lazaroff,  laughingly,  as  he 
led  the  way  into  tlic  laboratory,  where  a 
faint  light  burned.  "  Yes,  that  door  is  of 
solid  steel,  and  see,  there  are  solid  steel 
shutters  to  all  the  windows.  Once  in  here, 
you  can't  hear  a  sound  of  the  outside 
world." 

The  laboratory  was,  I  imagine,  pretty 
mucli  like  all  other  laboratories.  I  knew 
little  of  science,  and  tti  me  the  apparatus  so 
dear  to  the  heart  of  Mr„^oubkorski  was 
simply  a  collectiqist^fey  5assO0^iffiient6, 
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crucibles,  retorts,  curious-looking  pipkins 
and  pots  and  matters  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand. I  think  Lazaroff  saw  that  I  was  not 
particularly  edified,  for  he  soon  led  me  back 
to  the  room  in  which  he  had  first  received 
me.  There  we  established  ourselves  on 
either  side  oF  a  lii-ijrbt  fire,  in  eiisy  chaire, 
and  Laxaroff  produced  his  cigar-case.  The 
negro  Nero  appeared  presently  \s-itb  a 
decanter  of  whiskj,  a  syphon  of  soda,  and 
glasses.    Ijazaroff  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

"  On  this  our  first  night  togethei',"  lie 
said,  "  we  may  permit  ourselves  a  little 
indulgence  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual. 
Help  yourself  when  you  feel  inclined.  Now, 
I  wanted  to  discuss  two  or  three  matters  with 
you  to-night,  which  I  should  like  putting 
into  shape  to-morrow.  Thanks ;  while  you 
are  on  your  legs  you  might  give  me  some 
soda-and -whisky.  There,  now  tliat  we're 
comfortable  111  tell  you  of  what  J  was  think- 
ing. I  want  you  to  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion exactly.  Here  I  am,  Melciucr  Lazaroff, 
a  Russian  subject,  just  retui'iied  from  an 
exploration  of  Central  Australia  such  as  no 
man  ever  made.  1  am  known  in  my  own 
country  as  an  explorer,  but  what  I  have 
done  before  is  as  nothiug  to  what  I  have 
just  accomplished.  I  have  discovered  in 
Central  Australia— ^mind  you,  in  wilds  which 
no  European  has  ever  penetrated — I  have 
discovered — what  do  you  think  ?  " 

I  sliook  my  Jiead.  He  had  bent  towards 
me  fts  he  sjioke,  and  at  the  last  words  laid  his 
hand  on  my  knee.  He  now  rose,  with  a 
low,  curious  laugh,  and  walked  across  the 
room  towards  a  safe  which  stood  in  one 
comer.  "Without  uttering  another  word  he 
unlocked  this,  drew  out  a  drawer,  and  took 
from  it  a  canvas  bag.  He  came  back  to  my 
side,  and  taking  a  ne^vspaper  from  the  table, 
laid  it  across  my  knee  and  shook  out  the 
contents  of  the  bag  upon  it. 

"  There  I  "  he  said.  "  What  are  these 
things  ?  " 

1  looked  and  saw  a  mass  of  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  dull  bits  of  broken  glass.  An 
idea  suddenly  flashed  across  my  mind.  I 
looked  from  the  things  on  my  knee  to 
Lazaroff's  face,  cynical  and  smiling. 

"  Diamonds  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Good  boy  I "  he  exclaimed,  patting  my 
shoulder.  "  Diamonds— and  of  the  first 
water.  Aye !  there  are  no  diamonds  in  the 
world  like  these,  Merrill !  Talk  abouu  your 
South  African  diamonds  !  Why — but  stay, 
I'U  show  yon  something  else." 

He  went  back  to  the  safe,  and  returned  tj 
me  carrying  a  small  package. 


"  Here's  your  old  friend  the  porphyry 
bos,"  he  said,  smiling.  "You  perceive  that 
it's  still  wrapped  up  very  carefully."  He 
began  to  divest  it  of  its  coverings.  '*  There ! 
Kow,  there's  a  secret  in  opening  this  box. 
You  couldn't  open  it  in  a  month.  But— 
via !  " 

He  pressed  some  corner  of  the  porphyry 
box  as  ])c  spoke,  and  on  the  instant  the  lid 
flew  open. 

I  ha\'e  often  since  that  moment  stared  at 
the  show  of  diamonds  which  you  can  see  any 
day  in  Bond  Street,  but  J'  never  saw  anything 
so  glittering,  so  full  of  white  fire,  as  the 
sight  which  dazzled  me  when  the  lid  of  the 
porphyry  box  sprang  open.  It  was  a  dream 
of  iridescent  tight,  indescribable,  marvellous  1 
I  gasped.  It  seemed  as  if  the  shifting, 
changing,  subtle  light  of  the  diamonds  had 
taken  my  breath  away.  1  think  I  closed  my 
eyes;  the  next  thing  of  which  I  was  conscious 
was  that  diamonds  and  dull  stones  were 
both  gone,  and  that  Lazaroff  was  sitting 
opposite  me  again,  puffing  out  wreaths  of 
smoke  from  his  cigar,  and  regarding  me  with 
lazy  eyes. 

"  Those  diamonds  are  a  few  that  I  have 
had  polished,"  he  said.  "  You  perceive  the 
importance  of  my  discovery  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  did  not  realise  it  at  all.  I  was  simply 
stupefied. 

''Now,  this  discovery,"  he  said,  "  means 
more  than  yon  would  inuigine.  AVhy  have  I 
not  taken  the  news  of  it  to  my  own  country 
first  ?  For  a  simple  reason,  Merrill.  This 
nation  of  yours  is  the  first  commercial  nation 
in  the  world.  It  must  be  here  in  England 
that  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  Australia 
must  be  first  revealed.  Now,  the  question  is, 
how  shall  we  reveal  it  ?  8o  far,  Merrill,  you 
are  the  only  Englishman  who  knows  my 
secret ;  and  before  any  others  know  it  there 
is  much  to  be  done.  1  wish,  first  of  all,  to 
be  celebrated  as  the  first  explorer  of  Central 
Australia;  next,  to  be  known  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  diamonds  there.  I  have  already 
arranged  to  lecture  to  your  Koyal  (ieo- 
graphical  Society  about  my  travels.  I  shall 
say  nothing  to  them  of  the  diamonds. 
Although  I  have  come  here,  to  London, 
first,  the  first  person  who  must  actually  see 
my  diamonds  is  the  representative  of  the 
Czar  in  thk  country." 

"  The  Russian  Ambassador  ?  " 

"  Exactly.  T  intend  to  present  the  polished 
gems  which  you  have  seen  just  now  to  his 
Excellency,  as  a  gift  foe  his  Imperial 
master,  whom  he  isD^dn^ffidn0<0^1CNow, 
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tlie  dillioiilty  is  to  obtain  an  aiulience  of  liis 
Exctillency.  Before  I  left  Russia,  four  years 
a^o,  I  was  nobody.  J  liad  visited  many 
couutries,  and  explored  sonie  which  Europeans 
do  not  usually  visit ;  but  I  was  not  known, 
save  to  a  few  savants,  who  appreciated  my 
work.  Now  that  I  have  really  achieved 
success,  I  intend  to  profit  by  it.  What  T 
propose  is  this  :  I  must  be  what  you  call 
"  boomed'"  in  tlie  Ijondon  newspapers. 
To-morrow '  you  sliall  devote  yourself  to 
concocting  some  little  pava^n'itplis — of  course, 
with  my  assistance— wliich  shall  be  sent  round 
to  the  various  newspaper  offices.  We  will 
announce  my  ari'ival  ni  London  ;  we  will 
hint  at  my  wonderful  discoveries  in  Central 
Australia  ;  we  will  mention  my  forthcoming 
addreffl  to  your  Eoyal  Geographical  Society. 
I  shall  hegin  to  be  talked  of  ;  men  of  science 
will  call  upon  me ;  I  shall  be  invited  out ; 
I  shall  bo  what  you  call  a  linn,  and  eventually 
his  Excellency  will  he  obliged  to  I'ecognise  a 
fellow-countryman  who  has  achieved  some- 
thing: To  hiTn— to  him  ! — I  shall  reveal 
the  secret  of  the  diamondR.  Then,  my  duty 
to  Russia  discharged,  I  shall  place  my  dis- 
covery in  the  hands  of  your  commercial 
world." 

"  I  think  I  see  what  you  mean,"  I 
said. 

"That  is  well.  To-moiTow  mornmg, 
then,  we  will  begin  our  work,  Now,  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  suppose  we  amuse  our- 
selves by  examining  our  friend  Zoubkoreki's 
library.  It  is  a  matter  of  ten  tbonsand 
regrets  to  nie  that  Zoubkorski  sliould  ha'/e 
hitd  this  engagenient.  I  long  for  a  chat 
with  liim." 

Next  morning  La/.aroff  dictated  to  me 
several  paragraplis  bearing  upon  his  explora- 
tion of  Central  Australia.  T  he  first,  a 
general  one,  to  be  sent  to  every  newspaper 
in  London  and  to  the  principal  agencies,  ran 
as  follows : — 

"The  celebrated  E,«8sian  exploi'er,  Mel- 
chior  Lazaroff,  who  has  spent  the  last  three 
years  in  Central  Australia,  has  arrived  in 
London  on  his  way  to  St.  Petei-sburg,  and  is 
shoi-tly  to  lecture  before  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  Mi'.  Tjazaroff,  who  had 
previously  made  important  excursions  in 
Northern  Siberia.,  Equatorial  Africa,  and 
Western  Australia,  has  during  iiis  last 
exploration  made  di.scovei'ies  of  a  most 
)'enia?'kable  nature,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tliat  iiis  revelations  before  the  learned 
Society  just  mentioned  will  prove  to  be  not 
only  interesting,  but  absolutely  startling." 

A  second  paragraph,  forwarded  only  to  a 


few  leading  financial  newspapers,  was  to 
this  effect : — 

"Mr.  Lazaroff,  the  celebrated  Russian 
explorer,  who  has  just  returned  from  Central 
Australia,  and  who  is  to  read  a  paper  before 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  at  a  recent 
date,  is  said  to  have  made  a  discovery  which 
will  cause  something  like  a  panic  amongst  a 
certain  section  of  (^ity  men.  It  is  whispered 
that  Mr.  Lazaroff  has  not  only  discovered 
the  REAL  OPHIR,  but  that  'he  has  also 
found  that  its  treasures  are  as  tangible 
to-day  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Solomon." 

Mr.  Lazaroff  possessed  a  stylographic 
apparatus  whii^h  eniibled  me  to  produce 
several  copies  of  these  paragraphs.  By  noon 
the  nest  day  I  had  despatched  all  of  them  to 
their  destinations.  After  dinner  that  night 
we  looked  over  the  evening  papera.  One 
paragraph  was  duly  inserted  in  each.  At 
l)iTakfast  next,  morning  we  overhauled  the 
great  dailies  :  it  was  there,  too,  and  in  some 
of  them  thei'e  was  a  short  editoi'ial  ]iaiu- 
grapli  poiTiting  out  the  probable  advantages, 
scientific,  conuner<iial,  and  geogra]ilii('al,  ro 
be  derived  from  a  better  acquaintance  with 
Central  Australia. 

During  the  next  few  days  Mr.  Liizaroff 
was  inundated  with  invitations.  He  was 
asked  to  breakfast  with  the  Duke  of  This 
and  the  Marquis  of  That ;  to  lunch  with  the 
Earl  of  Somewhere  ;  'and  to  dine  with  Lord 
Somewhere  Else.  Cards  were  left  in  shoals 
at  his  door.  Aii  entei'pi'ising  editor  called 
upon  him  with  a  most  tempting  offer;  he 
received  half  a  (hizeu  letters  from  up-to-date 
publishers,  suggesting  tlnit  he  should  write 
ail  account  of  his  travels.  To  al!  these 
blandishments  Mr.  Lazaroff  was  quite 
oblivious.  He  went  nowhere  ;  he  accepted 
nothing  in  the  way  of  hivitations.  Then 
people  began  to  call  upon  him.  In  one 
afternoon  came  :  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies ;  Sir  Titus  Tetiow,  the  distin- 
guished botanist ;  Lord  Starfish,  well  known 
for  his  researches  in  metallurgy ;  Professor 
Flitoroft,  the  famous  geologist,  and  T-ady 
Troutheck,  the  most  renowned  lion-hunter 
in  Jjondon.  To  all  these  i>eople  Lazai'off 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  His  whole  time  Wiis 
spent  in  his  friend  Zoubkorski's  laboratory, 
into  which  he  did  not  allow  even  me  to 
etiLer.  He  was  engaged  in  experiments; 
notliing  must  disturb  him. 

But  one  morning  he  held  u])  a  letter  and 
smiled  at  me  across  the  breakfast-table.  The 
Russian  Ambassador  proposed  to  visit  the 
distinguished  Russian  traveller  upon  the 
morrow  I 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WHO  IS  ME.  LAZAROFF  ? 

The  announcement  of  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador's proposed  visit  appeared  to  afford 
LiizarofT  the  most  lively  satisfaction.  He 
rubbed  his  lumds  gleefully  and  beamed  upon 
me  as  I  sat  confronting  liim  at  the  breakfast 
table.  I  could  scj  from  the  gleam  of  his 
eye  that  lie  anticipated  the  best  results  from 
tlie  coming  interview. 

"This  is  the  desirwl  end,"  lie  said  ;  "or, 
to  be  more  exact,  it  is  the  step  which  will 
lead  to  it.  My  diamonds  will  be  accepted 
by  the  Czar — their  fame  will  be  noised 
abroad  all  over  Europe,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  float  our  company  with  erJaf.  You 
shall  have  a  good  jwst  in  tiie  companv, 
Merrill." 

"  Thank  yon,"  I  replied.  "  I  was  not 
aware,  though,  that  yon  thoi^ht  of  pro- 
moting a  company." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  sir,  we  must  form  a 
company  I  I  tell  you  those  diamoiid  fields 
of  mine  are  the  richest  in  the  world.  AVe 
must  have  capital  to  work  them.  We  shall 
have  to  get  concessions  and  what  not.  Oh, 
yes,  a  great  company,  certainly  1  And  we 
must  not  forget  that  'twas  I,  Lazaroff,  who 
discovered  this  new  Ophir  -nay,  it  is  pro- 
bably the  real  Ophir  of  Bolomon.  I'alk  of 
your  South  African  diamonds  I  l*ooh  ! 
Wait  until  the  Central  Atxstralians  are  put 
on  the  market." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Lazaroff  was  nnduly 
excited  that  morning.  He  talked  incessantly 
of  the  Ambassador's  visit  and  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  making  a  present  of 
some  of  his  diamonds  to  the  Czar.  While 
he  talked  he  occupied  himself  in  unpacking 
some  of  his  chests  and  trunks,  which  were 
full  of  curiosities  collected  during  his  recent 
travels.  Some  of  these  he  arranged  in 
Zoubkorski's  study,  so  that  the  Ambassador 
might  inspect  them.  Lazaroff  told  me  the 
history  of  eacli  article  as  lie  unpacked  it. 
His  memory  was  certainly  remarkable,  and 
his  observations  full  of  keen  perception  and 
rare  scientific  learning. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  called  upon  Mr. 
Lazaroff  about  noon.  He  was  attended  by 
an  attache,  but  the  visit  was  in  all  other 
respects  quite  devoid  of  any  ostentation  or 
show  of  dignity.  The  two  callers  were 
immediately  shown  into  LazarolT's  study,  and 
introductions  took  place  all  round,  I  liad 
wished  to  withdraw  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Ambassador,  but  Lazaroff  insisted  upon  my 
remaining  in  the  room.    I  was  somewhat 


uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  so  great  a 
man  ;  but  the  Ambassador  tm'ued  out  to  be 
exceedingly  pleasant  and  cordial  in  manner, 
and  his  first  exchange  of  conversation  with 
Mr.  Lazaroff  put  me  at  my  ease. 

"  So  you  have  just  returned  from  Central 
Australia,  Mr.  Lazaroff?"  said  his  Excel- 
lency, when  the  introductions  were  over. 

Mr.  Laziiroff  bowed. 

"  I  understand  that  you  have  made  some 
most  important  discoveries,"  conthiued  his 
Excellency,  who  spoke  in  very  good  English. 
"  Something  of  the  nature  of  a  new  Ophir, 
eh  ? " 

"  I  have  certainly  made  several  discoveries 
of  great  importance,  your  Excellency.  The 
ethnographic  and  geological  results  of  my 
exploration  are  remarkably  satisfactory. 
Your  ExccUoncy  is,  of  course,  aware  that  the 
extreme  centre  of  Australia  had  never  pre- 
viously been  penetrated  ?  " 

"  So  I  understand." 

"  It  is  now  three  years  since  I  left  St. 
Petersburg  en  route  for  Melbourne,"  resumed 
Lazaroff,  "  and  I  had  little  hope  then  of 
really  achieving  the  object  of  my  journey. 
How  I  have  succeeded  I  shall  shortly  tell 
the  world  in  my  book  on  Central  Australia." 

"Ah,  you  are  writing  an  account  of  your 
tra\'els  ?  And  tliere,  I  presume,  are  some  of 
the  curiosities  which  you  liave  collected  in 
your  wanderings  ?  1  trust  you  will  not 
forget  your  native  country,  Mr.  Lazaroff. 
There  are  museums,  you  know,  in  Russia  as 
well  as  in  England.  By  the  by,  of  what 
province  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  of  Weseuburg,  in  Esthonia,"  replied 
Lazaroff.  Then,  reverting  to  the  Ambassa- 
dor' s  last  remark,  he  added,  "  I  ^sure  your 
Excellency  of  my  entire  devotion  to  my  own 
nation.  My  collection  is  shortly  to  be 
forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg,  whither  I  shall 
follow  it  as  soon  as  my  book  is  published  in 
this  country  and  I  have  arranged  certain 
financial  matters  of  moment." 

"  Financial  ?  That  reminds  me  that  I 
have  heard  rumours  of  a  somewhat  startling 
nature  with  respect  to  your  discoveries. 
Come,  is  it  a  great  gold  mine  that  you  have 
found  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  gold,  your  Excellency ;  it  is 
diamonds." 

"  Diamonds — in  Central  Australia  ?  " 

"  It  will  give  me  great  satisfaction  to 
exiiibit  tliem  to  your  Excellency.  They  are 
the  finest  diamonds  in  the  world.  I  defy 
any  expert  to  pronoimce  them  inferior  to 
those  of  South  Africa." 

While  he  thus  spoke^  I^^^gjJ^d  over 
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to  the  safe,  unlocked  it,  and  produced  the 
bag  of  unpolished  stoues  which  lie  had  shown 
me  a  week  previously.    He  shook  the  stones 

out  upon  the  aMitre  tiible,  and,  with  a  liiilf- 
careiesB  ^^esturc,  invited  his  guests  to  look  iit 
them. 

"Ah!  diamonds  in  the  rough,"  said  his 

Excellency,  fingering  two  or  three  of  the 

largest  stones.    "  And  these  are  from  Central 

Australia  ?  " 

"They  are  from  the  fhiest  diamond  Held 

m  the  world,  your  Excellency.    It  will  open 

up  possibiUties  such  as  the  South  African 

fields  can  never  afford." 

"  I  am  no  judge  of  diamonds  in  the  rough," 

said  the  Ambassador.     '*  You  have  none 

that  have  been  in  tlie  hands  of  the  cutter,  I 

suppose,  Mr.  Lazaroff  ?  " 
"  I  was  about  t(»  show 

you  a  few  specimens,  yom- 

Excellency,"  answered 

Lazaroff,     He  had  taken 

the  porphyry  box  from  the 

safe  and  was  divesting  it  of 

its  wrappings.  "There  are  a 

small  number  of  diamonds 

in  this  bos  which  I  have 

had  cut  and  polished,  and 

I  have  dared  to  hope  that  I 

might  persuade  your  Excel- 
lency to  present  them  to 

his  Imperial   Majesty  the 

Czar.     It  would  give  me 

great  pleasure  to  know  that 

his  Imperial  Majesty  waa 

the  first  recipient  of  the 

marvellous  diamonds." 

Lazaroff  opened  tlie  por- 
phyry box  and  displayed 

the  contents.  The  Ambas- 
sador and  \\hidf.a'-hv  litteT'cd 
excilamations  of  sur[)rise  and  pleasure. 

"  Marvellous,  indeed  ! "  said  the  Am- 
bassador. "  Tliey  are  magnificent  !  What 
light !  wiiat  supreme  purity  !  It  will  indeed 
give  mo  great  pleasure  t^o  undertake 
such  a  duty,  Mr.  Ijazarofi.  Very  fortunately, 
I  leave  for  Berlin  to-night,  where  I  am  to 
)  meet  his  Imperial  Majesty,  who  visits  tlie 
Gennaji  Court  on  his  way  to  Denmark.  I 
shall  certainly  be  pleased  to  present  your 
diamonds.  Dear  me,  how  exceedingly  fine 
they  are  !  I  suppose  I  am  right  in  conjec- 
turing tiiat  it  is  your  intention  to  form  a 
financial  company  here  in  London  for  the 
purjxtse  of  working  tlie  diamond  fields  of 
Central  Austi-alia  ?  " 

"  Your  Excellency  apprehends  me  exactly. 
I  thank  your  Excellency  for  youi-  con- 


di^onsion  in  deigning  to  present  these 
gems  to  the  Czar.  The  package  shall  be 
delivered  at  the  Embassy  this  afternoon." 

Lazaroff  was  about  to  remove  the  diamonds 
from  the  table  when  the  negro  boy  entered 
with  a  card.  Lazarofl'  was  ab(mt  to  shake 
his  head  ;  but  he  suddenly  glanced  at  the 
card  a  second  time,  as  though  he  remembered 
the  name  inscribed  there. 

"  Bir  Adolphns  Jipson  ?  "  he  said.  "  Have 
I  not  heard  that  he  is  a  great  authority  on 
precious  stones  ?  Your  Excellency,  who 
knows  London  better  than  I  do,  may, 
perhaps,  be  acquainted  with  Sir  Adolphus  ?  " 

The  Ambassador  replied  that  he  knew  Sir 
Adolphus  Jipson  very  well  indeed,  and 
would  much  like  him  to  see  the  diamonds. 


Ah !  diamonds  in  the  roti^h,'  siiiil  his  Excellency." 


Lazarofi'  accordhigly  directed  me  to  usher 
Bir  Adol])lnis  into  the  study.  1  found  him 
in  tbe  ball-— a  little  old  man  witli  keen  eyes 
shilling  throngh  large  sjiectacles.  1  iiuwed 
him  into  the  study,  where  the  Ambassador 
introduced  him  to  Lazaroff.  Sir  Adolplms's 
eyes  almost  immediately  wandered  to  the 
heap  of  rough  diamonds  on  the  table. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said.  "  I  heard  a  little  rumour 
in  the  City  which  led  me  to  think  that  you 
had  discovered  a  new  diamond  field,  Mr. 
Lazaroff,  and  I  confess  that  I  called  upon 
you  this  morning  in  order  to  attempt  to 
persuade  you  to  show  me  your  specimens. 
I  conclude  these  are  they.  May  I  examine 
them  ?  " 

"  I  shall  feel  mucli  honoured,"  answered 
Lazaroff.  ^  | 

Hosted  by  UOOgle 
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I  was  much  struck  by  the  fashion  in 
which  the  old  scientist  exainiued  the 
diamonds.    He  produced  a  ^hiss  from  liia 

waistooiit  ]i!H:k(.'t,  scvewuil  it  into  his  eye, 
pursed  u]>  bis  and  whistled  softly  to 

himself  as  he  examined  the  roiii^h  stones. 
When  he  had  tinisiied,  lie  turned  an 
absohitely  iiisenitable  face  to  Mr.  Lazaroff. 

"  Have  you  had  any  cut  ?  "  lie  asked. 

Mr.  Lazaroff  }iroduccd  the  porjiliycy  box. 
Wheu  he  opened  it,  and  the  glifcteriug 
contents  fell  before  Sir  Adolphua's  eye,  I  saw 
his  face  suddenly  relax  and  then  become 
inscrutable  aj^ain.  He  went  through  the 
same  process  of  examination  with  the  polished 
as  with  the  unpolished  stones.    At  last  he 


"  I  was  much  struck  by  the  fashion  in  which  the 
old  scientist  examined  the  diamonds." 


put  them  down  and  retiu:ned  the  glass  to 
his  pocket. 

"  Well,  what  is  your  opinion,  Sir 
Adolpbus  ?  "  said  the  Ambassador,  who  had 
watched  the  old  scientist's  proceedings  very 
narrowly. 

"  My  opinion,  your  Excellency,  is  that 
these  are  very  fine  stones— remarkably  fine," 
said  Sir  Adolphua.  He  turned  to  Mr. 
Lazaroff  again.  "  You  found  them  in 
Central  Australia  ?  " 

"  That  is  so,"  replied  Mr.  Lazaroff. 

"  You  hiid  gojie  prepared  for  mining, 
then  ?  "  said  Sir  Adolphus. 

"  I  had  gone  prepared  for  anything," 

"Umph  !  Is  the  mine  you  worked  likely 
to  yield  still  further  ? " 


Mr,  Liizaroff  smiled  at  the  Russian 
Ambassador  aiul  waved  liis  hands  depre- 
catingly  towards  his  questioner, 

"  Alt  will  l)e  told  in  good  time,"  he 
answered  smilingly.  "  I  nuist  not  say  more 
until  our  eonipanv  is  formed." 

"Ah!"  said  Hir  Adolplins.  "Of  eunr^sc 
not.  Well,  have  you  any  o])jection,  Mr. 
Lazaroff,  to  lending  me  two  of  your  diaTiionds 
— one  rough,  the  other  polishtHl— for  a  day 
or  two  ?  I  sha'n't  run  off  with  'em,"  he 
added,  with  a  dry  laugh. 

Mr,  Lazaroff  had  no  objection  whatever, 
but  he  regretted  that  the  only  polished  stones 
in  his  possession  were  those  in  the  porphyry 
box,  and  they,  he  said,  were  already 
destined  for  his  fmperial  Majesty  the  Gzar, 
to  whom  his  Lxcellency  was  sliortly  to 
present  them, 

"  Oil,  I  see  !  "  said  Sir  Adolphus.  "  First- 
fruits  to  your  own  country,  eli  ?  Quite 
right — quite  right.  Well,  you'll  lend  me 
one  of  these  rough  ones,  then  r  I  should 
just  like  to  conduct  an  experiment  upon  it." 

Mr,  Lazaroff  was  only  too  delighted,  and 
Sir  Adolphus  picked  out  one  of  the  rough 
diamonds  and  carefully  stowed  it  away  in 
liis  ])urse.  Then,  after  some  desultory  cxni- 
versation  about  the  other  residts  of  Air. 
Lazaroff "s  exploration,  the  two  gciitlenieii 
rose  to  take  leave.  Mr.  Lazaroff  arrested 
the  Ambassador  for  a  moment. 

"  The  case  of  gems  shall  he  conveyed  to 
your  Escelleney  by  my  secretary  this  after- 
noon," said  he.  "  Permit  me,  before  you 
leave,  to  explain  to  your  Excellency  the 
secret  of  opening  this  box,  in  which  I  propose 
to  place  the  diamonds.  Your  Escelleney 
perceives  that  it  is  of  very  delieaie  and 
beautiful  workmanship.  Jt  is  opened  by  a 
spring;  you  press  with  a  finger  and  thumb 
there,  and  the  lid  flies  back  I  " 

The  Ambassador  listened  carefully,  pro- 
mised to  explain  the  secret  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty  on  presenting  the  diamonds  for  his 
inspection  and  acceptance,  and  withdrew, 
oiferiug  Sir  Adolphus  a  lift  in  his  brougham, 
Mr.  Lazaroff  and  I  attended  our  visitora 
to  the  door,  and  in  the  hall  the  atta-M 
addressed  me  in  an  undertone  and  in  very 
excellent  English  :-  - 

"I  conclude,  sir,"  saiil  he,  "that  it 
is  yoLi  who  will  bring  tlie  jiaekage  to  the 
Embassy  this  al'tei'uoon  ;  and,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  inquire  for  me,  may  I 
ask  you  to  remember  my  name  -  Captain 
Troubetzkoy  ?  " 

.  1  bowed,  and  he  passed  on  and  followed 
the  Ambassador  and  Su-  ^^^ig|i^o  the 
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Iifdii^fbain.  Mr,  Lazaruft'  anil  I  tiinnjil  iiack 
into  tile  house  a^^aiTi. 

"  Tiiat  is  capital!"  waid  lie,  rubliiiij^  liia 
liaiids.  "  In  three  days  every  daily  newspaper 
ill  Europe  will  be  ringing  with  the  praises  of 
ray  beautiful  diamonds.  Accepted  by  the 
Czar— worn  by  the  lovely  Czarina  I  Why, 
it  is  tlie  most  splendid  of  advertisements. 
Rut  eoiiie,  1  have  woi'k  in  the  laboratory. 
May  I  trouble  you  to  jro  into  the  niorniii<(- 
rooni  and  bring  me  the  puckaj^e  of  papers 
you  will  see  there  oii  the  mantelpiece  '{ 
They  are  on  the  left-hand  side." 

When  I  returned  from  this  mission,  Mr. 
Laaaroff  was  lockinj^  the  safe  wherein  be 
had  once  more  bestowed  the  precious  stones. 
He  took  the  papers  from  my  hands,  dictated 
to  me  a  paragraph  about  the  visit  of  the 
Russian  Ambassador  and  tlie  diamonds  which 
were  to  be  presented  to  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
and  then  went  off  to  tlie  laboratory,  leaving 
me  to  make  copies  and  send  them  to  the 
newspapers. 

When  we  met  at  lunclieon,  Mr.  Lazaroft" 
laid  by  the  side  of  his  cover  a  small  parcel 
very  neatly  done  up  in  oiled  silk.  It  was 
sealed  in  several  places,  and  I  made  no 
doubt  that  it  contained  the  gems.  In  this 
supposition  I  was  correct.  As  soon  as  the 
meal  was  over  he  handed  me  the  packet  and 
hade  me  carry  it  to  the  Russian  Embassy. 
He  gave  me  particular  instructions  about 
staying  nowhere  on  my  way,  and  made  me 
button  my  coat  over  tlie  breast  pocket  in 
which  1  had  placed  the  package.  As  I  left 
the  room  he  called  me  back. 

"By  the  by,"  lie  said,  "when  you  have 
discharged  your  errand  to  the  Embassy  you 
might  drive  down  to  the  City  and  leave  me 
this  note  in  Threadneedle  Street.  I  shall  have 
no  correspondence  this  afternoon,  so  don't 
hurry.    A  little  fresh  air  will  do  you  good." 

I  left  the  house  and  proceeded  to  the 
Embassy.  At  the  door  I  was  confronted  by 
a  gigantic  porter,  who,  upon  my  mentioning 
Troubet/.koy's  miiue,  immediat^jly  conducted 
me  into  a  small  waiting-room.  There  tlie 
ff/tarhe  presently  joined  me,  and  from  his 
manner  I  judged  that  he  was  in  haste  and 
had  no  time  for  more  words  than  were 
absolutely  necessary. 

"Ton  have  the  package  ? "  be  said, 
holdii^  out  his  hand  for  it.  "  Ah,  yes  ; 
that  is  right.  We  are  in  so  much  haste 
here  this  afternoon,  in  consequence  of  his 
Excellency's  imminent  departure  for  the 
Continent,  tliat  1  ;im  sure  you  will  excuse 
me.  The  package  will  at  once  be  placed  in 
his  Excellency's  hands.   Good  day." 


The  whole  proceeding  was  over  in  a 
iniTuite  or  two,  and  !  presently  found  myself 
outside  the  Kinbassy  with  the  package  left 
behind  me.  I  liad  not  felt  o\'er  well  pleased 
to  cany  anything  so  valuable  in  those 
crowded  streets,  and  I  was  glad  to  be  rid  of 
it.  I  turned  away  from  the  West  End 
towards  the  City,  and,  iia  it  was  a  tine 
aftei'iioon,  I  decided  to  walk  as  far  as  Charing 
Cross  before  tiiking  a  iiatisom  for  Tliread- 
needle  Street.  .\ow  that  the  diamonds  were 
safely  out  of  my  hands  1  was  in  no  particular 
hnri'y.  I  therefoj'e  sauntered  along,  gazing 
at  the  various  objects  of  interest  around  me 
and  at  the  crowds  of  people  in  the  streets. 


"  WheQ  I  returned,  Mr.  Lazaroff  was  locking  the  safe." 


There  was  much  that  impressed  me  in 
London,  where  I  was  a  comparative  stranger. 
But  ;is  1  turned  out  of  Trafalgar  Sijuare  into 
the  Strand,  I  saw  somethiTig  that  for  the 
nioiuent  made  me  forget  everything.  It  was 
the  face  of  the  allarhe  Tronbetzkoy,  in  a 
passnig  bansom,  which  was  being  driven 
along  at  a  sharp  pace.  There  was  nothing 
wonderful  in  Troubetzkoy's  being  there  ;  it 
was  the  expression  in  his  face  which  surprised 
me.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  wants  to 
get  somewhere  in  a  violent  hurry.  I  con- 
cluded that  he  was  probably  on  his  way  to 
Charing  Cross  to  make  final  arrangements 
for  the  Ambassado^'^^|ji^^^^^)^giU[^aissed 
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the  incident  from  my  mind.  It  was  about 
half-past  two  when  I  left  Mount  Street  for 
the  Embassy ;  by  the  time  I  had  delivered 

Lazaroff's  btter  ia  Thmidneedle  Street,  and 
returned,  it  was  past  sis  o'clock.  Tlie  house 
was  all  iu  darkness ;  Xero  had  not  even 
lighted  the  liall  lamp.  I  rang  and  knocked  ; 
no  answer  came.  I  rang  again  and  again, 
and  a  third  time  with  increased  force,  but 
Btill  there  was  no  reply  to  my  summons.  As 
I  stood  there  I  heard  footsteps  coming  along 
the  quiet  street,  and  presently  a  taU  man 
ra-rae  up  and  paused  at  my  side.  He  gave 
me  a  keen  glance  in  the  light  of  the  nearest 
gas-lanip. 

"Is  that  wliere  Mr.  Lazaroff,  the  great 
explorer,  livea  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  But  I  can't  get  any 
answer  to  the  door.  They  must  all  be  out ; 
and  yet  I  don't  understand  it.  The  servants 
ought  to  be  in." 

He  gave  me  another  sharp  glance. 

"  Do  you  live  tlierc,  too  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  am  Mr.  IjazarofTs  secretary,"  I  said 
rather  haughtily. 

"  Oh  I "  he  answered.  "  And  how  long 
have  you  been  in  his  employ,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Really,"  T  said,  "X  don't  quite  see 
that  that  is  ;uiy  business  of  yours." 

"  It  may  or  may  not  be,"  he  answered  ; 
"  but  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  1  am  a 
police  officer  from  Scotland  Yard." 

I  stood  staring  at  him  with  a  sudden, 
instinctive  fear. 

"Is  there  anything  wrong?"  I  asked. 
"  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Lazaroff  except 
that  he  ei^c^ed  me  a  fortnight  ago." 

The  man  gave  a  long  look  of  scrutiny. 

"  Just  come  under  this  lamp  a  minute," 
he  said.  *'  I  can  see  you've  been  duped. 
'J'hero  ;  yt)u  may  read  that ;  it's  a  copy  of  a 
cablegram  just  received  from  the  eliief  of 
police  at  Melbourne." 

I  took  the  slip  of  paper  and  read  these 
words 

"  Man  now  in  London  calling  hinwelf 
Lazaroff  an  jmpostor.  Real  Lazaroff  just 
arrived  here  from  Fort  BouTke  after  suc- 
cessful exploration." 

,  I  handed  the  paper  back.  What  did  it 
all  mean  ? 

CHAPTER.  IV. 

THE  FATE  OF  Mil.  TKOUBETZKOY. 

■  The  man  from  Scotland  Yard  was  watching 
me  keenly  when  I  looked  up  at  him.  It 
seemed  to  me  that,  although  he  had  said 
something  about  my  being  duped,  there  was 


still  some  suspicion  in  his  glance.  He 
folded  up  the  paper  and  restored  it  to  his 
pocket-book. 

"  Well  ? "  he  said,  "  what  do  you  make  of 

that  ? " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  I  replied.  "  I 
know  nothing  of  Mr.  Lazarolf,  or  of  the 
man  who  called  himself  by  that  name,  except 
that  he  professed  to  bo  the  explorei-  of 
Central  Australia,  from  which  he  had  just 
returned.  Why,  he  had  brought  back 
trunks  full  of  scientific  specimens — he  was 
showing  them  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  in 
his  room  this  moraing  !  " 

"  Oh,  there's  no  doubt  the  man  luis  made 
people  believe  he  was  I^azaroff.  But  the 
Russian  Ambassador— what  was  he  doing 
there  ?  " 

"  He  came  to  inspect  Mr.  Lazaroff's 
collection,  and,  more  particularly,  some 
specimen  diamonds  which  he  had  discovered 
in  Central  Australia." 

"  Diamonds,  eh  ?   Well .?" 

By  that  tune  I  began  to  perceive  that 
there  waa  certainly  something  wrong,  and  I 
determined  to  tell  the  whole  story. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  tell  you  all  I  know," 
I  said.  "  If  there  is  imposture  going  on,  it 
may  help  vfju  if  I  disclose  everything  that  I 
have  seen  and  heard." 

"  Just  so,"  ho  answered.  "  But  you  shall 
tell  it  at  headquarters.  Come  to  the  end  of 
the  street,  we'll  get  a  hansom  there." 

All  the  way  to  Scotland  Yard  my  com- 
panion said  nothing,  and  I  had  no  desire  to 
talk,  for  I  was  trying  to  collect  my  thoughts. 
We  were  soon  in  the  presence  of  some  police 
official  of  importance,  and  the  man  who  had 
accosted  me  in  Mount  Street  briefly  told  him 
imder  what  circumstances  he  had  come 
across  me.  The  official  motioned  me  to  a 
seat. 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you  know 
of  this  so-called  Mr,  Lazaroff  and  his  doings 
since  you  joined  him  ?  " 

I  thought  it  best  to  begin  at  the  be- 
ginnii^,  so  I  described  the  whole  story  of 
my  connection  with  Tjazaroff,  from  the  meet- 
ing behind  the  church  at  Hidl  to  the 
delivery  of  the  diamonds  to  the  Russian 
Ambassador.  The  official  listened  with  close 
attention. 

"  You  actually  delivered  these  diamonds, 
or,  rather,  a  package  which  you  believe  to 
have  contained  diamonds,  to  the  Russian 
Ambassador  this  afternoon  ? "  he  said,  when 
I  concluded. 

"I  handed  the^^kflg^^l^Trou- 
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betzkoy,  (iiic  of  his  affarhcy,  about  three 
o'clock,  at  the  Eiiil>assy. " 

"  IJid  you  Hoe  the  diamonds  phiced  in  llie 
pucka<(e  ?  " 

"No,  1  saw  thciu  in  iho  box  wlieii  tlic 
Aml)assador  left  the  house  in  Moimt  Street, 
but  I  did  uot  see  tlie  contents  of  the  ])ackage 
handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Lazaroff.  It  was 
wrapped  up  and  sealed  when  I  received  it." 

My  interrof^ator  considered  matters. 

"The  Knssian  Ambassador  leaves  Charing 
Cross  at  lialf-past  nine  to-night  for  Dover, 
eii  rout''  for  Calais  and  IJerlin,"  lie  said. 
"  He  must  be  seen  ;it  once.  The  contents  of 
tliat  package  must  be  examined.  1  must  ask 
you  Lo  accompany  me  to  tlie  Embassy,  Mr, 
Mecrill.  And,  iu  the  meantime,  SLephens," 
be  added,  turoing  to  tlie  man  who  had 
brought  me 
there,  "  let 
the  house  in 
Mount  Street 
be  searched 
— I  will  drive 
round  there 
fro  m  the 
Embassy." 

1  followed 
my  new  cus- 
todian into 
the  coui't- 
yard,  and  was 
pre  sently 
seated  by  his 
side  in  a  cab 
which  drove 
swiftly  away 
to  the  I'aissian 
E  n^  bass  y 
Liketiielesser 
oihciai,  lie  was  extremely  reserved,  but  once 
or  twice  lie  ]mt  (]uestions  to  me  which 
seemed  to  suggest  that  he  feared  some  plot. 
I,  on  my  })art,  had  already  got  niy  licad  full 
of  ideas  about  Nihilists,  Anarchists,  Terror- 
ists, and  what  not,  and  I  tui'ned  hot  and 
cold  at  the  thought  that  I  had,  perhaps, 
been  an  unconscious  too]  in  tbe  hands  of  a 
relentless  conspirator.  By  the  time  wc 
drew"  up  at  the  d(ior  of  the  Embassy  I 
was  ill  a  sUite  of  considerable  anxiety  and 
excitement. 

The  hall  of  tlie  Embassy  was  in  some 
confusion — great  piles  of  luggage  were  every- 
where, and  the  portei-s  and  servants  hurried 
here  and  there  as  if  there  were  still  much  to 
be  done  ere  the  Ambassador  started  on  his 
Journey.  The  man  who  admitted  me  ui  the 
afternoon  barred  our  way,  but  at  a  few 


"  ITie  Ambasaador  read  the  cablegram  and  li)olted  at  me  in  a  surprised 
faahioa." 


whisjiered  words  from  my  oonijianion  lie 
led  us  into  the  little  vvaiting-room  which  I 
had  previously  seen.  There  we  were  pre- 
sently joined  by  an  aristocratic-looking  man, 
in  a  sort  of  undress  uniform,  wlio  appeared 
to  recognise  the  Scotland  Yard  official.  The 
latter  drew  him  aside,  and  a  whispered  con- 
versation took  place  between  them.  The 
man  in  uniform  then  withdrew,  only  to 
return  in  a  few  minutes  and  beckon  us  to 
follow  him.  "  His  Excellency  has  little 
time  to  spare,  but  he  will  see  you  at  once," 
he  said,  as  we  passed  up  a  flight  of  stairs. 

"We  found  the  Ambassador  writing  at  his 
desk  in  a  small  cabinet.  A  secretiiry  was 
similarly  occupied  close  by,  but  at  a  sign  he 
and  the  man  who  had  shown  us  in  left  the 
room.  The  Anibassador  looked  at  my  com- 
panion, then 
at  me.  "  I 
am  much 
pressed  for 
rime.  Inspec- 
tor," he  said. 
"  1  suppose 
your  business 
isof  great  im- 
portance ?  " 

"  It  may 
lie    of  the 
most  serious 
importance, 
your  Excel- 
lency. To 
waste  no 
words,  you 
paid  a  visit, 
this  mornhig 
to  the  house 
o  f   a   m  a  n 
gi\'ing  liiniself  out  to  be  the  distinguished 
Russian  traveller,  Melchior  Lazaroft' 
"  I  did." 

"  Yon  promised  to  deliv  er  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Czar  a  package  supposed  to 
contain  diamonds  ?  " 

"  Supposed  ?  But  I  saw  the  diamonds — 
very  fine  gems,  indeed.  If  I  mistake  not, 
this  gentleman— Mr.  Lazaroff'a  secretary,  is 
it  not  ?—  was  present.  T  supposed  wlien  [ 
saw  you  enter  the  apartment  just  now  that 
you  liad  brought  me  the  package.  1  had 
just  been  thinking  that  if  they  were  not 
liere  soon  I  should  be  obliged  to  leave 
London  without  them." 

The  Inspector  turned  upon  me  with  a  sharp 
look.  As  for  me,  I  stared  at  the  Ambassador. 

"  But— but  I  broi^jht  the  package  here  at 

three  o'clock  !  "  I  said. 
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"  Ah  I  "  said  the  Ambassador.  "  I  have 
not  received  it.  To  whom  wjts  ibdtdivered?" 
■  "  I  jiave  it  into  the  huuils  of  Mr. 
Troubetzkoy,  the  gentleman  who  accom- 
panied your  Kxcenency  this  morning,"  I 
rephed.  "  He  instructed  me  to  do  so  when 
he  left  the  house  with  your  Kxceliency." 

Tlic  Ambassador  frowned. 

"  Theu  he  exceeded  his  duty,"  he  said. 
"  A  package  of  such  importance  should  have 
been  handed  to  me  personally.  However  " — 
he  touched  a  bell  on  his  drak  and  gave  some 
order  in  Russian  to  the  servant  wlio  answered 
it.  "  But  your  presence,  Inspector,  how  is 
that  accounted  for  ?  " 

The  Inspector  drew  out  a  cablegram. 

"  We  have  reason  to  believe,  your  Excel- 
lency, that  the  man  who  passed  himself 
off  as  Lazavoff  is  an  inipostor.  If  your 
Excellency  will  read  this  cablegram,  received 
early  iihia  evening  from  Melbourne,  you  will 
understand  why  we  attach  some  serious 
importance  to  the  news  given  us  by  this 
young  gentleman," 

The  Ambassador  read  the  cablegram  and 
looked  at  me  in  a  surprised  fashion. 

'*  Do  yon  know  nothhig  of  this  man  ?  " 
he  said. 

The  Inspector  anticipated  me. 

"  lie  knew  nothing,  your  Excellency,  until 
a  fortnight  ago.  He  seems,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  to  have  been  employed  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  carrying  the  package  from 
this  man  who  called  himself  LazarofF  to  your 
Excellency.  He  tells  me  that  he  has  done 
practically  no  secretarial  work,  and  that 
makes  me  feci  sure  that  when  the  moment 
came  for  the  conveyance  of  the  package  to 
your  Excellency  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  brought  here  by  some  English- 
man. It  seems  to  me  that  the  so-called 
LazarofE  dared  not  show  himself  at  the 
Embassy." 

The  Ambassador  seemed  anxious  and 
puzzled. 

"  In  brief,"  he  said,  looking  keenly  at  the 
Inspector,  "  you  seem  to  think  that  there  is 
something  behind  aJl  this  ?  "What  is  in 
your  mind  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  tliat  the  wbole  thing  is  a 
very  cle^^erly  and  patiently  devised  scheme 
for  putting  an  infernal  machine  in  your 
Excellency's  hands  for  conveyance  to  his 
Majesty  the  Czar,"  answered  the  Inspector. 

The  Ambassador  grew  more  anxious.  He 
suddenly  let  one  hand  drop  on  the  desk,  and 
the  lines  of  thought  on.  his  face  deepened. 

"  Ah  I  "  he  said.  "  I  remember  that  this 
man  showed  me  some  secret  spring  by  which 


the  box  opened  I  Great  Heavens  !  could  it 
have  been — but  why  does  not  Troubetzkoy 

conie  ?  " 

At  that  moment  the  servant  entered.  He 
spoke  in  Russian,  and  as  he  spoke  I  saw  tbo 
Ambassador's  face  assume  still  further  per- 
plexity.   He  turned  to  the  Inspector. 

"  Mr.  Troubetzkoy  left  the  Embassy 
shortly  after  three  o'clock,  and  has  not 
yet  returned,"  he  said.  "That  is  moat 
strange— he  is  to  accompany  me  on  my 
journey  at  half-past  nine,  and  I  had 
entnisted  li i ni  with  duties  wliicii  sh ould 
certainly  have  occupied  him  all  tlie  after- 
noon. At  what  hour  did  you  deliver  the 
package  to  Mr.  Troubetzk()y  ?  "  he  added, 
turning  to  me. 

"  At  three  o'clock,  your  Excellency.  And 
at  twenty  minutes  to  four  I  saw  Mr. 
Troubetzkoy  driving  in  a  hansom  cab 
into  the  Strand  from  Trafalgar  Square." 

I  had  omitted  this  detail  in  mj  story  to 
the  Inspector,  and  he  now  turned  upon  me 
with  a  sharp  exclamation.  The  Ambassador, 
however,  uttered  a  louder  one. 

"Ah  I  "  he  said.  "  I  see—I  see  it  all  ! 
I  f(!ared  that  Troubetzkoy  was  once  again 
involved  in  financial  embarrassment — he 
has  stolen  that  package,  whatever  it  may 
contain,  under  the  impression  that  he  has 
got  fifty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
diamonds.  That  was  the  value  which  Sir 
Adolphus  Jipson  put  upon  them  afl  we 
drove  home  together.  Yes — ^yes — that  must 
be  the  solution.  But — what  does  that  box 
contain  ?  or,  rather,  what  is  that  box  ?  " 

The  Inspector  remained  lost  in  thought 
for  some  moments  before,  he  answered  the 
Amkissador's  question.  Then  he  looked  up 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  If  your  Excellency's  surmise  is  correct," 
he  said,  "  I  fear  Mr.  Troubetzkoy  will 
iilready  have  left  England.  He  may  have 
escap&d  to  the  Continent  by  the  evening 
boat  from  Harwich — either  Rotterdam  or 
Antwerp  are  favourite  places  for  the  disposal 
of  stolen  gems.  But,  considering  every- 
thing, is  it  worth  while  tracking  him  ?  " 

"  That  I  must  leave  to  you,"  said  the 
Ambassador,  rising.  "  I  am  obliged  to 
terminate  our  interview,  for  my  train  leaves 
London  in  half-au-hour.  Be  good  enough 
to  communicate  with  my  secretary  on  these 
matters  during  my  absence.  Yoa  will,  of 
course,  communicate  with  our  own  police 
agents  in  London  at  once  ?  " 

The  Inspector  promised  that  all  necessary 
steps  should  be  taken  both  as  regards  the 
man  caUmg  hims^J^a^^aft(mis8ing 
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Trodbetzkoy,  and  we  tlieii  left  the  Embassy. 
Our  ciib  was  still  waiting  outside,  and 
we  got  into  it  and  di'ovc  to  Mount  Struct. 
The  Inspector  was  extremely  tlioiightfnl ; 
but  as  we  pulled  up  at  the  house  he  made  a 
remark  whicli  I  scarcely  comprehended  at 
the  time — 

"  It  will  be  strange  if  to-morrow  does  not 
bring  a  solution  of  the  whole  mystery  1 " 

I  had  no  time  to  ask  him  what  he  meant 
before  w'e  hurried  into  the  house.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  policemen  in  plain  clothes 
there,  and  they  seemed  to  have  ransacked 
the  place  already.  I  went  round  the  house 
with  the  Inspector,  at  his  request.  So  far  as 
I  could  sec,  e\'erything  was  exactly  as  I  had 
left  it  early  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  dining- 
room  the  luncheon  table  remained  uncleared  ; 
in  the  study  there  still  remained  the  various 
objects  of  interest  which  Lazaroff  had 
arranged  there  that  morning,  together  with 
the  papers  and  letters  which  I  had  left  on 
my  desk.  But  in  every  room  and  in  the 
kitchens  the  fires  had  lor^  died  out,  and  the 
house  was  cold  and  cheerless. 

At  the  Inspector's  request  1  gave  him 
full  descriptions  of  the  pe(3ple  who  had 
occupied  the  house  smce  I  hiwl  known  it — 
Lazaroff  himself,  the  negro  boy  Nero,  the 
waiting-maid  Tatia,  and  the  cook  Marta. 
Then  there  seemed  nothiug  more  to  be  done, 
and  the  Inspector,  after  giving  some  further 
instructions  to  his  men,  desired  me  to  return 
with  him  to  Scotland  Yard.  When  we 
arrived  there  he  took  me  into  his  room  and 
bade  me  take  a  seat. 

"  Pray  don't  consider  yourself  under 
arrest,  Mr.  Merrill,"  he  said  pleasantly.  "  I 
quite  believe  that  you  have  simply  been  a 
dupe  in  this  matter,  and  we  have  no  wish  to 
regard  you  in  any  other  light.  But  I  want 
you  to  stay  here  until  we  have  got  a  little 
nearer  to  the  solution  of  this  strange  mystery. 
So  long  as  you  ca,n  be  useful  to  us  we  must 
have  you  within  reach.  You  shall  have 
supper  and  as  comfortable  a  room  as  I  can 
give  you.  As  I  said  before,  I  shall  be 
surprised  if  the  morning  does  not  give  us  a 
solution  of  the  whole  mystery." 

Although  I  scarcely  felt  perfectly  com- 
fortable in  my  new  siiiTOundings,  I  recognised 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Inspector's  proposal  and  to 
make  the  best  of  things.  Ere  long  he  had 
supper  provided  for  me  in  his  own  room, 
and  while  I  was  eating  it  he  was  continuaUy 
issuing  orders  and  instructions,  the  exact 
teuor  of  which  I  did  not  hear.  After 
sup|)er  be  asked  more  questions  and  suggested 


many  things  which  put  certain  occurrences 
at  the  house  in  Mount  Street  in  a  different 
light.  I  began  to  feel  that  if  I  had  been 
of  a  more  suspicious  nature  I  should  have 
suspected  the  man  who  called  himself 
Melchior  Lazaroff  from  the  iii'st. 

At  midnight  the  Inspector  suggested  that 
I  should  like  to  retire,  and,  on  my  replying 
in  the  affirmative,  he  showed  me  into  a  small, 
plainly  furnished  sleeping  apartment  which 
opened  out  of  his  office.  I  was  soon  in  bed, 
but  for  some  time  the  no\'elty  of  my  situation 
prevented  me  from  sleeping.  I  heard 
comings  and  goings  in  the  next  room,  and 
the  subdued  murmurs  of  voices  never  seemed 
to  oeiise.  At  last  ilie  monotonous  sound 
acted  like  an  opiate  and  I  fell  asleep  and 
slept  soundly. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  broad  daylight,  and 
on  glancing  at  my  watch  I  saw  that  it  was 
already  nine  o'clock.  I  rose  at  once  and 
dressed  hastily.  When  I  opened  the  door  of 
the  room  my  glance  fell  on  the  Inspector, 
who  sat  at  his  desk,  just  as  I  had  last  seen 
him  the  previous  midnight.  He  Wiis  reading 
a  newspaper,  and  he  lifted  his  face  from  it 
to  me  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  which  seemed 
to  say  that  all  had  turned  out  well  during 
the  night. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Merrill,"  he  said. 
"I  have  been  in  your  room  twice  since 
seven  o'clock,  but  you  were  sound  asleep. 
Well,  your  mystery  is  solved,  I  think.  I 
said  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  not  solved 
by  morning,  did  I  not  ? " 

"  Yon  did — but  may  I  ask  what  the 
solution  is  ? "  I  replied,  feeling  intensely 
curious  and  at  the  same  time  relieved. 

The  Inspector  smiled. 

"  Weil,"  he  said,  "  I'm  afraid  you'll  never 
know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  matter — 
nor,  perhaps,  shall  we — but  you're  welcome 
to  know  as  much  as  the  newspapers  can  tell 
you.    There — read  that." 

He  handed  me  a  copy  of  the  Ddtly  Tele- 
graph, and  pointed  to  a  paragraph  printed  in 
leaded  type  and  headed,  "  Mysterious  AfEau: 
in  the  East  End."    It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  The  sudden  death  of  an  unknown  man 
took  place  in  a  private  hotel  in  Silver  Square, 
London  Hocks,  shortly  before  twelve  o'clock 
last  night.  Earlier  in  the  evening  a  tall, 
well-built  man,  of  somewhat  distinguished 
presence,  but  dressed  in  a  ready-made  suit  of 
blue  serge,  took  a  room  in  the  betel  and 
afterwards  supped  in  the  coffee-room.  He 
was  seen  entering  his  room  a  little  after  half- 
past  eleven,  and  just  befop^twdyejlhg  land- 
lord, Mr.  Julius  H«^iM:&l£iWH™8*^P«^«^ 
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to  be  passiiic;  :i!otipr  the  corridor,  hoard  a 
sharp  scTGiim  as  of  some  person  in  mortal 
pain.  Finding  that  it  came  from  tiie 
stranger's  ai)artment,  lie  obtained  help  and 
broke  open  the  door.  On  entering  the 
rooiTi,  Mr.  Hrilhrunner  found  its  ocenpant 
lying  across  tiic  hearthrng  in  an  attitnde 
that  suggested  a  snddeu  spasm  of  terrible 
^ony.  Although  scarcely  three  minutes 
had  elapsed  since  hearing  the  scream,  the 
stranger  was  quite  dead  and  his  Ihnbs  were 
terribly  distorted.  By  his  side  lay  a  box  of 
enrious  make  and  workmanship,  and  further 
examination  of  tlie  room  sliowed  that  he  had 
evidently  jnst  removed  t!ie  article  from  its 
wrapper  of  ])aper  and  oiled  silk.  The  police 
at  the  nearest  police-station  were  at  onec 
communicated  with,  but  within  an  hour  the 
authorities  from  Scotland  Yard  had  arrived  on 
the  scene  and  taken  charge  of  the  case.  So  far 
the  mutter  is  surrounded  with  mystery,  and  the 
pohce  display  great  reticence." 

"  And  they  will  continue  to  disphiy  it,"  said 
the  Inspector.  "Well,  do  you  understand, 
Mr.  Merrill  ? " 

"  Xot  altogether,"  I  said.  "I  suppose 
this  man  was  Trouhetzkoy  ?  " 

"Yon  are  fjuite  correct." 

"  But  the  cause  of  his  death  ?  " 


"Well,"  he  said,  "tliat  box  was  one  of  the 
clc\'ercst  pieces  of  de\-ilisli  ingennity  that 
was  ever  dt^vised,  ihoiigii  it  wasn't  an 
alisohitely  original  dea.  It  meant  iiisUuit, 
horril>le  death  to  wlioe\  er  jiressed  tlie  s})ring 
that  0])ened  it.  The  oidy  mark  on  tiie  man's 
body  was  a  sliglit  lauicture  of  the  thumb. 
Our  tlieoiy  i^  that,  when  the  spring  was 
pressed  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  a  concealed 
needle,  hollowed  and  filled  with  some  deadly 
poison,  was  driven  hard  into,  the  former, 
with  what  result  you  know.  You  can 
imagine  what  would  have  liappcned  had 
that  box  reached  the  person  it  was  intended 
for  ?  " 

I  nodded  my  head  in  silence. 

"  "Well,"  he  said  presently.  "  I  don't 
tlunk  you'll  ever  know  mtich  more  than 
that,  Air.  Memll.  And  these  people"^ — lie 
tapped  the  newspaper  lying  on  the  desk 
— "won't  learn  any  more  of  the  real  facts, 
either.  There  are  some  matter's  which  come 
under  our  notice  that  are  best  said  nothing 
about.    You'll  take  my  hint,  eh  ?  " 

From  that  day  to  tliis  I  have  Tiever  heaid 
another  word  of  the  psuiido-Lazaroft'.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  !  was  his  tool  in  one  of 
the  most  cleverly  do\ised  })lots  that  ever 
threatened  a  certain  great  jjerson's  life. 
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WlNTKil  IHIKSS  iiV 
ABOlllfilNKS  IN  IVI^ST 
AUSTltAI.IA.  A  I'IKCK 
OF  BMOULDKKING 
BAKK  19  CAllRIKIi  TO 
KINDLE  A  V  I  1{  E 
WHEN  A  HALT  18 
MAUB. 


LOWLY  and 
gradually  the 
garment  of  civili- 
sation is  being  extended 
to  the  AuBtraliau  black 
mull,  and  the  result  is  — 
cxtcrmiiuition.  AVhether 
the  aborij^incs'  objection 
to  alter  their  natural 
state  is  an  instinctive 
foreboding  of  accessory 
dangers,  no  one  knows. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
their  aversion  to  clothes 
is  as  great  as  the  Kaffir's 
passion  for  tall  white 
liatsand  fancy  silk  waist- 
coats. The  Sontii  African 
"  boy,"  while  earning 
the  whit'j  man's  money, 
looks  forward  to  tlie 
time  when  he  can  with- 
draw np  country  wiili 
his  stock  of  European  clothes,  and  enouf,di 
money  to  buy  cattle  and  wives.  While  he 
labours,  he  is  quietly  accu- 
mulating at  a  neighbouring 
second  -  hand  clothiers  a 
heteroi:reneons  fancy  dress 
wardrobe  of  humorons 
variety,  lint  this  is  not  so 
at  the  Antipodes.  In  and 
aroniul  the  settled  districts 
custom  and  the  police  de- 
mand that  blacks  shaU  bi; 
clothed.  Left  to  himself 
he  throws  off  the  trammels 
and  trappings  of  society, 
and  his  garments  are  scanty. 
In  the  soiith,  where  it  is 
cooler  than  elsewhere,  a 
blanket  or  opossum  skin  is 
all  that  is  needed  ;  vvliile  in 
warmer  latitudes  the  birth- 
day suit  only  is  worn,  and 
the  white  man's  influence  is 
forgotten.  Charles  Reade's 
careful   sketch  of  the 


aborigmal  "Jacky"  is  an  instance.  When 
his  master  gave  him  his  bouse  and  contents 
on  leaving  for  England,  Jacky  called  together 
his  fellows,  and  explained  how  the  sole  use 
of  a  house  was  to  offer  on  its  leu  side  shelter 
from  the  wind  ut  ni^dit ;  and  how  fiiniitnre 
was  thouglitfuliy  provided  that  tbe  owners 
might  not  be  sliort  of  tirewootl.  Praeticai 
demonstration  followed.  Tliey  slept  outside 
the  house,  warmed  at  niglit  by  the  chairs 
and  tables,  until  the  hu'iiry  of  civilisation 
cloyed,  when  the^  decaniped  to  the  woods. 

No  unprejudiced  person  can  maintain, 
except  on  a  very  dark  night,  that  the 
aboriginal's  appearance  is  improved  by 
clothes.  Our  artist's  pen  has  fondly  dedt 
with  a  congenial  subject,  yet  the  picture 
on  the  next  page  is  unconvincing.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  booksellers  afiirni  that  not 
a  single  copy  of  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  has  ever 
been  purchased  by  an  aborignial.  Even  the 
"  Nineteenth  Oentury  Classics  "  edition  failed 
to  please  him. 

Wliencc  the  aborigines  came  has  never 
been  satisfactorily,  detennined.    They  seem 
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11!  no  way 
ill  lied  to 
tlie  Papii- 
11 11  s  o  r 
j\r  a  i  ji  y  s. 
Curiously, 
they  most 
resemble 
cci'kiin  hill 
tribes  of 
India.  One 
theory  iw 

\  tliat  ■  tliey 

represent 

a.M  ancient  rafri-  \\\\\v\\  inhabited  the  Malayan 
Ar(:hi])ela,i^o  niitil  dispossessed  by  the  present 
occupants.  Obviously  an  accurate  census  is 
nuobtuinable,  but  it  is  eonsidered  that  the 
alxtri^ines  do  not  aggregate  more  than 
100,000,  which  number  must  ceitainly  be 
taken  as  a  diminishing  quantity. 

Tasmania  lost  the  last  of  its  native  popti- 
latinii  ill  D^Tfl,  when  a  woman  named 
'I'nigaiiia,  wlio  Iiad  reached  the  ii'j;e  of 
seventy-three,  died  and  (earned  a  grim 
distinction.  Althon^^h  not  far  distant,'  the 
TasmaniaTi  nati\-es  bore  little  or  no  re- 
semblance to  their  ncii^hbonrs  on  the  main- 
land. 

Fond  of  change  and  adventure,  restless 
and  nomadic,  excitable  to  a  degree,  lazy, 
dirty,  and  offensively  odoriferous,  occasion- 
ally fierce  and  bloodtliiraty,  and  in  his  natural 


state  vnid  of  tJic  wor- 
s!ii])ping  instinct  so 
generally  fimnd  in  the 
hnniaii   species  that 
JJenjamin    Ki<ld  eata- 
logncs  it  as  "the  religious 
phenomenon,"  the  abo- 
riginal takes  his  position 
near  the  low-water  mark 
of  humanity.    Yet  has 
he  characteristics  which 
I'lace  him  on  a  plane 
quite  distinct  from  otiier 
sa\a^^e  races.     He  will 
always  be  reinembered 
as  the  iin  entor  and  per- 
fecler  nl  that  wonderful 
instrument  the  boome- 
rang.   Western  nations 
have  long  been  familiar 
with  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  the  boomerang, 
but  imitation  means 
failnre.  .K\-en  thenhifpii- 
tons  American  patentee 
leaves  it  severely  alone. 
Only  a  nati\  e  can  make  and  use  it,  though  not 
all  attain  proticiency  in  either  art.    In  such 
esteem  is  an  exjxirt  boonierang  carver  held 
by  tlie  aborigines  that  his  fame  spreads  like 
the  j-epntation  of  a  Maxim  or  a  Krnpp,  Most 
people  have  heard  of  the  weird  powers  the 
bushman  imparts  to  his  weapon.    On  the 
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word  of  an  ciiiiucnL  vJuriv,  ainl  iiatiiriili.st, 
the  boomerang  when  tlirowu  can  be  inside  to 
perform  two  complete  circles  in  the  air,  and 
then  actually 
return  to  the 
throwers  iiiuids. 

(!ompiii'e(!\viiii 
the  booiiieraiiij, 
the  spear  and 
waddy  -  Ktiok  are 
of  >second!iry  im- 
portance. Al- 
though the  latter 
is  regaiTled  as  an 
offensive  weapon, 
it  is  nsnally  ro- 
fit^rved  for  deli- 
cate (»■  "fine" 
work,  such  as 
duels,    o]'  t!ie 

settlement  of  ]iersoi!al  am!  family  (|uari'i'!fi. 
A  duel  affords  a  dnili  stndy  of  physical  en- 
durance and  natural  cumiesy.  'I'lie  <ilj'<iir<' 
ifhoiinrur  is  conducted  on  oitliodnx  liiuis  : 
seconds  are  citosen,  and  the  place  oi'  mciiiiiis: 
arranged,  each  party  assuring  the  other  that 
ttie  remembrance  of  the  insult  or  the  casus 
heUi  can  only  be  removed  with  a  waddy- 
sticlc,  casually  mentioning  at  the  same  time 
the  design  and  weight  of  his  own  weapon. 


A  NATTVK  (;li.\VK. 


The  dnel  then  proceeds  somewhat  on  these 
tines.  The  aggrie\ed  one  bends  forward, 
hands  on  knees,  and  invites  his  opponent  to 

test  the  sound- 
ness of  his 
(.'11  his,  the  eiial- 
Icni^erV,  licad. 
PoliLencss  dues 
not.  demand  Hiat 
the  \  igonf  of  the 
blow  be  modified 
by  regrets  or  re- 
morse ;  much 
less  such  u  reply 
aa,  "  Not  at  all, 
sir;  after  you," 
'J'he  descent  of 
the  chil)  is  re- 
minilfnl  (if  the 
c  o  )!  a  n  d  r  ii  m, 
"Slioutd  an  irresisiihte  furec  cnnie  In  eiuiLiict 
with  an  immovable  mnss.  what  istiic  result?" 
In  this  ea.se  a  little  local  wnrnit.h  is  gem^i'ated. 
it  is  now  the  other  fellow's  lurn,  and  the 
game  proceeds  as  before,  ^-ariud  liy  mutual 
requests  to  liit  a  little  harder.  Kithcr  com- 
batant leaA'es  the  field  witliont  a  stain  on  In's 
character,  and  tasting  the  (piintessenee  of 
satisfied  lionour,  should  his  opponent's  club 
be  broken  over  his  IicjhI. 


A  ClKiliOIKll!!-:!';. 
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As  an  instiince  of  the  meiitivl  stagnutioii 
and  inactivity  of  the  race  may  be  mentioned 
the  custom  of  canying  a  piece  of  burning 
fuel  when  shifting  camp,  to  save  tlie  tiouble 
of  rekindling  a  fire.  Some  tribes  have  qnifce 
forgotten  hiiw  tii  ]>roduce  tiro. 

Natnve  lias  not  endowed  the  aborigines 
with  a  high  appreciation  of  art.    Tliis  fact 
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gi\"es  a  still  greater  value  to  the  weird  draw- 
ings on  the  rocks  at  Sydney.  Generally 
sjieakiiig,  the  bla(^ks  take  pk'a.suve  in  nmsic 
of  a  kind,  and  {h'ligliL  in  a  "  (■orroboi'ce," 
i.e.,  a  nieetinji  (if  two  ti'ilies  I'm'  daucintr  and 
singing,  si)ecial  attentinTi  being  givt^n  to  new 
works  performed  ftir  the  first  time.  Tito 
name  coiToboree  is  also  given  to  the  chant 


or  song.  In  Uie  oour.se  of  a  raid,  friendly 
or  otherwise,  a  tribe  nuiy  hear  snatclies  of  a 
music-hall  ditty  sung  with  variation  to  suit 
individual  tastes  at  a  mining  wimp.  The  air 
might  i)erlia]iM  please  the  tribe,  who  would 
in  their  turn  aller  llie  same  it>  couforni  with 
tlic  unwritten  canon.s  of  lilaek  iTinsieal  art. 
Forthwith  tliey  decide  that  so  good  a  Ihing 
iiuist  be  sliartid  with 
others.  Sjiecial  "\'isiLs 
are  nuide  to  distiuit 
jtiirls  uf  the  country 
and  the  new  cantata  is 
performed  nightly  to 
applauding  crowds. 

HuntiTig  is  the  only 
congenial  oeeupation  of 
the  native,  and  when  he 
lias  nuthing  td  hunt  lie 
helps  liiiiiself  at  the 
liuts  of  settlers.  A 
certain  chief  known  as 
ICing  "  liilly"  had  quite 
regal  ideas,  concerning 
the  laws  of  mi-inn  pt 
iuiim.  It  is  related,  how- 
over,  to  his  credit  that 
lie  never  borrowed  a 
joint  of  meat  or  a 
Iihuiket  without  saving 
to  hiinseltV  Well!  well! 
King  liillv  needs  it. 
It's'all  King  Hillrs." 
Tlii.s  same  sable  mon- 
arch, it  is  antlienUcally 
related,  had  married  a 
white  girl  to  whom  he 
became  much  attached. 
Yeara  afterwards,  when 
she  died,  so  great  was 
liis  giiet*  that  he  dc- 
let  mined  her  memory 
should  be  jierpetiiated 
after  tlie  white  man's 
custojii.  A  tombstone 
was  ]irocured  and 
elected  over  her  grave. 
I'he  okl  gentleman  was 
never  tired  nf  (.■-xliibit- 
ing  it  to  visitors  as  tlie 
most  interesting  of  all 
his  possessions.  It  l)ore  the  following  simple 
and  touching  inscription — 

To  THE  MeMOHY 

ov 
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SOCIETY, 

AN  AOOOUNT  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  FRANCISCAN 
CONVENT  AT  CIMIEZ. 

By  Jamkr  Ridout. 

Photograph.^  HuppJier/  bij  Mu.  A.  fi.  Ui'IXDerson. 


CJiMIKZ  and  the  Quuou  "\ve  know,  but 
Ciiiiie/,  iKul  squalor  an;  not  iisuHliy 
iiie!itionf;(l  in  tlio  same  bi'eaili.  The 
fact  18,  the  e^lcila^ltin<^  coast  of  the  Riviera 
has  in  most  niinils  become  associated  only 
with  royalties, lii;i;liiiesses,millionaire3,  luxury, 
aud  life  under  its  briffliteet  aspects.  In  a 
spot  so  richly  endowed  by  Nature,  a  spot, 


wiiich  fringes  with  myrtle  and  orange 
the  graeeful  curves  of  the  Riviera  offers 
no  exception  to  this  unhappily  common 
cxjieriencc. 

8tayin_L;  ;it  Cimies^,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Fra!iciscitn  Coiu'eut.  It  should  be  noted 
tliat  such  religious  homesteads  are  called 
"convents,"  whether  the  inmates  are  male 
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too,  where  every  natural  advantage  has  been 
enhanced  by  art,  want  and  misery  cannot,  it 
is  supposed,  find  a  place.  One  may,  liow- 
ever,  be  certain  that  whei'ever  the  ricii  an; 
wont  to  c(nii.n'e^ate,  there  also  tlie  poor  will 
bo  pithered  together.  This  rule  obtains  in 
haughty  and  aristocratic  clubland  :  elegant 
Paris  has  its  slums,  where  the  communist  and 
the  petroleuse  are  bred,  and  the  piiradise 


or  female.  The  Father  Guardian  received 
us  with  the  innate  courtesy  and  self- 
respecting  simplicity  one  is  accustomed  to 
expect  from  the  cluldren  of  the  "  poor  man 
of  Assisi."  ( 'hnrcli,  house,  and  grounds  were 
tlirown  o]>cn  to  us. 

Tlie  Conventual  (^linrch,  a  mixture  of 
(Jothic  and  Renaissance,  is  ricldy  but  not  too 
liiv  ishly  decorated.    The  choir  is  behind  the 
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altar  ami  (■.oiiii>lL'ti'ly  sirrei'iu'il  iVdiii  si^'iiL 
by  tlie  iX'Vwlos.  Sonic  \  Jiliialiie  p;iiiitiiii;s  uiid 
folio  service  books  are  to  be  found  here,  with 
afine-toiieil  or<!:an  and  well -executed  Ciirviugs. 

In  the  ('(in\ riit  one  could  not  help 
admiring  the  puiiitings  in  the  refectory,  one 
in  particular  representing  the  prophet  Elias 
fed  by  the  ravens— a  suitable  subject  for 
the  dining-hall  of  a  house  whose  inmates 
depend,  like  the  binls  of  the  air,  on  fclie 
bounty  of  tlieir  licaveniy  Fatlier  ami  the 
charity  of  Llicir  fellow  men. 

Cloisters  and  gardens  were  delicioiisly  cool, 
and  we  unconsciously  contrasted  the  repose 
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and  austere  beauty  of  t!ie  (Vnu'ent  gartli 
with  tbe  gariKh  attractions  anil  noisy  aniust^- 
nicnts  of  t!ie  niaddiipj:  (rrowd  down  by  the 
sea.  Here  was  life,  and  work,  and  study, 
and  prayer.  Jlei'e  men  laboured  and  toiled 
with  a  definite  object  in  view.  Here  gold 
was  sought  for,  but  it  wiis  the  gold  with 
God's  hall-mark  upon  it— a  treasure  in 
heaven.  Occupation  without  weariness, 
sameness  without  monotony,  earnestness 
without  excitement,  ju'odiK^ed  an  atmo- 
sphere of  distinction,  health  and  spirituality, 
evidenced  in  tbe  frames  and  countenances  of 
the  simply  clad  friars. 


Cur  \"isit  \\as  neai'ly  concluded  wlicn  a 
(ilianire  remark  of  the  excLillcnt  i-iccrune,  to 
whom  the  Fatlie:- (tuai'dian  IumI  committed  ns, 
led  US  to  prolong  our  stay  until  tlie  twehe 
o'clock  disLribntinu  of  food  to  tlie  ]inoi'  liad 
tiikeu  place.  This  ceremony,  wliieh  is  of 
daily  occuri"ence,  drew  a  crowd  t)f  indigent 
men  and  women,  and  opened  onr  eyes  to  the 
large  amount  of  distress  tliat  calls  foralle\'ia- 
tion  e\'cn  in  that  fa\"oured  region.  '{"'he 
siglit  of  tbe  t.attereil  and  Inmgry  tlirong 
liangiiiir  tliiis  on  Uic  \cry  skirts  of  the  gay, 
well-dressL'd  circles  of  moneyed  pleasure- 
seekers  forcibly  reminded  ns  of  tbe  shi\e 
wbose  duty  it  was 
on  liic  day  of  a 
Roman  triumjiti  to 
remind  the  vic- 
torious general  th.it 
all  the  jMlulation  and 
deafening  a]iplause 
of  wbicli  be  was 
the  object  lel't  bim 
wbaC  be  was  before 
-  a  mere  mortal 
man.  Tbe  same 
s  ]i  e  c  t  a  c  I  e  of 
w  r'ctcliedncss  jint  us 
in  (^ontiict  with  an 
interesting  work  of 
jiractical  cliarity 
that  has  l>een  in 
operation  at  Cimiez 
for  at  Iciist  three 
centuries. 

Jn  front  of  tbe 
iTii]tosing  colonnade, 
standing  before  the 
P'l-anciscan  Ciiurch, 
a   welcome  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to 
rich  and  poor  to 
iTieet  together  and 
acknowledge  the 
Maker  of  them  all. 
ble  instrummLality  of  tbe 
ruddied  of  its  sting,  and 
irolden   stream  deliei:ted 


'i'lirongli  tJie  linn 
fi'ia.rs,  poverty  is 
wealth    sees  its 
occasionally  froui  its  possessors  to  their  less- 
favoured  bretbren. 

Tbe  aci^oini)anying  i>hotogi'ajilis  will  lielp 
the  nntravelleil  i  eader  to  follow  tlie  lieneheent 
operations  of  this  well-organised  charitable 
society,  and  may  induce  Euglish-spciiking 
visitors  to  assist  at  a  qnaint  and  suggestive 
function,  which,  }>erliaps,  not  one  out  of  a 
tliousand  tourists  ha,s  ever  witnessed,  for  tlie 
reason  that  it  take;^  place  at  midd;iy  and  at 
a  distjince  of  three  miles  frvni  tbe  dtv. 
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Before;  the 
Anjreliisrin<rMoiit. 

itH  liai)iiti(l(^  Hiiill- 

monw  to  rcnioin- 
lier  the  niysiciT 
ot'inystcries  llic 
Ii]i.:avriatiMii 
tiic  Word-  ilii 
steps  (J  f   t  h  e 
elinreli    are  aU 
ready  tenanted 
by  the  wearied, 
faiiiitilied  objeefcs 
for    wlioni  tlie 
children   of  tlie 
"Seniphie  Fati'i- 
arch-;"  will  ]ire- 
fieiitly  have  kind 
words,  a,  clieerinii'  lanoli,  tnid 
a  plentiful  iiiea 
pendent,     innate  numitor 
evidently   antieipates  the 
heavy  ciani^  of  the  Friary 
hell.    "Wnien  at  last  it  call's 
yon  will  find  a  sadly  strjinfje 
c^illection  of  human  wrecks 
iin])atienUy  waitinij  the  ar- 
ri\al  on    the  scene  of  the 
niodern  re]iresenrati\'e 
"  Simon  tlie  CellaiTr." 

A\'itli  the  snlilier-iike  w%\\- 
larity  for  whiek  relifjious 
Ord(!i-s  are  famous,  the 
Convent   door    flie.'^  open 


]inn<;tiiaily  u\\  the  hour, 
and  the  lu'ovisioiis  for  Ihe 
ti,'  fri'sro  repast  are  brought- 
out  by  the  brown-habited 
friars.  A  lari^e  pot  contains 
some  juicy  and  fra^^rant 
■rii'jotit ;  it  is  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  pannikins, 
])lattera,  and  spoons  out- 
flank it.  Every  movement 
of  tlie  waiters  is  wat('hed 
Ijy  tlie  i^uesis  tiie  size  of 
the  bowls,  tlie  vigour  and 
consistency  of  tlie  ascend- 
ing cohni  ii  of  steam.  They 
are  cpicnres  in  a  way,  these 
famished  children  of  mis- 
fin'tnne.  Poor 
as  tlieyare.  they 
do  nut  feed  ; 
they  eat. 

A  lilessin^ir  is 
asked  fi'oni  the 
(1  iver  of  all 
^^ond  things— a 
much  shorter 
lilessiiig  than 
that  \\hich  is 
heinir  recited 
at  tlu!  same 
ninnieiit  over 
the  friars'  own 
meaLrre  pil  tatiee 
witliin  the  i\<u- 
\'vnl  I'lielnsure. 
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rv.v.v WASc,  FOit  hastp:i:. 

Brief,  however,  though  it  be,  the  ordeiil  of  tlie 
"  grace  before  meat  "  is  evidently  most  trying 
to  the  iiiterii;il  in-gaiiisiu  of  the  recipients  of 
thewo  alms.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  balitiy  breeze 
"vvhieh  in variiiiily 
rises  at  iniihiay  in 
the  Riviera,  tliuugh 
it  !)low  from  the 
"  Biiie  des  Anger," 
crosses  tlie  good 
"brother's  "  pot  in 
its  passage,  and  so 
becomes  laden  with 
savoury  snggcstions 
iimhir  whidi  it  is  not 
jterlia])-;  rash  or  un- 
(■ii;iri:.alile  to  l):'lieve 
devotion  is  apt  to 
on  one  knows 
not  whither. 

The  distribntion 
of  hot,  tasty  food  is 
proceeded  with 
straightway.  No  one 
is  overlooked.  No 
favonritisni  isshowTi. 
There  is  no  Ktint  in 
the  (|ua!ility,  no  laek 
of  heartiness  in  the 
beatowinff.  Devoted- 


iiess  tn  their  olioseu 
w  urk  seems  Lo  have 
(>ver(;onie  in  the 
li  e arts  of  ihese 
simple  friars  what 
wdiild  in  nidfit  <ithei'S 
arouse  feelings  of 
ntter  I'epngniince. 
Tlie  familiar  dealings 
with  snch  au  un- 
sa\"Oiny  and  free- 
mannered  group  as 
tlieir  kindly  ofliix' 
invoh'es  prodiu^e  no 
wearinessor  inflation 
OH  tliese  jtraeLieal 
believers  in  the 
lieatitude,  "  JJlcssed 
are  the  ]K)or."  With 
cheerful  face  and  up- 
lifting woi-d  these 
deeply  submerged 
souls  are  welcomed 
and  helped. 

Some  of  the  nieiuli- 
cants  are  well  kijown 
to  the  (\>n\-ent  au- 
thorities. Their  [iot'- 
tion  remains  nevertheless  inidinduiBlied,  and 
they  are  served  with  the  same  alacrity  as  any 
new-comer.  These  //i/h>ft'h  are  wont  to  put 
questions  to  tlie  friars,  partly  out  of  curiosity, 
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l)uL  ])iirUy,  t.oo,  \vc  Uiiiik,  to  iiisj)ii-e  Hk! 
wisiiiil  l)e<:,Lj:ir  witli  ii  due  wciisc:  ol'  tlio  ques- 
tiunei-'s  staiidiiii:  and  iiuiuaiutauce  witli  tlie 
manners  of  tiu!  ]ioiis(\ 

"  How  is  Urutlnii-  Juniper  ?  "  one  will  ask, 
with  every  si^ni  of  profound  interest  in  the 
cook's  state  of  iiealtb.  "Does  the  new 
cooking  range  work  well  ?  I  t  ought  to  warm 
the  victuals  pretty  quickly  when  the  coal  is 
alight.  I  know  it  warmed  me  when  I  helped 
to  push  it  up  the  hill.  Never  felt  hotter  in 
my  life." 

The  (piestioner  is  informed  that  liis  fVienil 
the  CfHik    is  (loing  Wi-ll.   mid   lias  all  ihe 


words  to  the  dis]>L'nscra  of  His  benefits,  the 
crowd  dissoh'es. 

The  religions  are  not  forgetful  that  the 
means  at  their  disposal  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  are  committed  to  them  iu  trust,  as  to 
almonei-s.  They  are  also  well  vereed  in  the 
obliquities  of  human  nature  in  exlremis. 
Each  case  is  treated  upon  a  basis  previously 
settled.  If  a  new  suppliant  appeal's,,  he  must 
fii'st  withdi'aw  for  a  conference  with  the 
"  Father,"  at  whose  hands  he  may  expect 
a  Klii'ewd,  close  exaniinaLioii.  If  lie  pro\e  h's 
claim  In  Jot lU a  paiijicrix,  he  will  receive  his 
dnily  rations  free.    If  he  avow"  (and  lie  had 


intricacies  of  the  new  kitchen  range  at  his 
fingers'  ends. 

The  advent  of  a  donkey  and  cart  belong- 
ing to  the  Friary  tunis  the  conversjition. 
The  condition  of  the  beast  is  (■nnnn<;nted  on. 
8ome  think  he  is  not  so  strong  :i.s  .Iul"S  was, 
his  predeciissor'  in  l''i'ancitican  harness.  Doubts 
are  entertained  as  to  his  being  able  to  living 
up  to  the  (Vin\'ent  those  heavy  loads  of  ]ialnis 
and  shrubs  re(]uired  for  the  faster  decora- 
tions. So  the  tide  of  chat  flows  on  till  platter 
juul  s])oon  are  thoroughly  scoured  by  niethmls 
peculiar  to  the  mendicant  tribe.  All  the  food 
has  been  given  out,  the  big  eo])i}er  is  empty, 
and  appetite  has  become  a  thing  of  the  (mat. 
With  thanks  to  the  good  God,  and  gratefid 


better  do  so  at  onee  l)efore  such  a  keen  judge 
of  physiognomy)  that  he  is  a  "  gentleman 
beggar,"  he  will  he  chargetl  a  penny  a  day. 

Tliis  ehaiitable  organisation  has  weathered 
the  religious,  political,  and  social  storms  of 
the  past  three  hundred  years.  -  It  is  uidikely 
thai,  tlie  French  Oovernnieiit  will  interfere 
wish  a  work  of  ]ihiIanthropy  Avliich  no  other 
body  could  conduct  so  economically.  The 
friars  are  relieving  officers  without  salaries, 
and,  with  llu!  I'xcejition  of  the  s(n'tlid  souls 
who  give  to  nut.liing,  every  householder  in 
the  district  considers  it  a  ])leiisnrc  to  give  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  materials  which 
are  put  Ui  such  profitable  a<xiouTit  by  the 
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FEW  dfxYS  be- 
fore tl)e  Ohrist- 
iiias  of  181)1 
the  Kordi  8lar 
droppcil  her 
anchor  at  Til- 
bury. She  was 
not  to  leM\'e 
again  before  the 
6fch  of  January, 
so  I  had  what 
was,  for  me,  a 
fairly  I0112;  spull  ashore.  I  was  debatin*!;  in 
my  mind  where  I  should  spend  it,  when  J 
found  a  letter  at  my  club  iVum  a  lady  whom 
I  happened  to  know  \-ery  well,  ft  ran  as 
follows : — 

TuK  i;]:i>  ('i[iAT<i;i':, 

Clap  11  AM, 

Dear  Mr.  Conway, 

I  hope  yon  havt;  not  for<;<ittoti  our  |iloLisant  intorciiiii-se 
of  last  j'eiir.  I  have  just  wun  hv  the  |ia]ii;fs  lliat  tlio 
North  titar  has  arri\'ed  at  Tiliiiiry .  If  you  arc  imt 
already  engageil  for  Chrisliiiaf,  1  wish  ym  would  i:(niifi 
to  the.  Grange  and  spend  it  with  uw.  AVc  sliall  liavo  a 
large  i>arty,  and  the  jiTeat  Mr.  Jiloss  Kucher,  to  whom 
my  dauj?hter  Violet  is  engaged,  will  be  with  iis.  Please 
wire  on  receipt  of  this. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HELEN  HAliLEY. 

I  turned  tliia  letter  over  many  times  before 
replyin<r  to  it.  T  had  ne\'er  eared  mucli  for 
Mrs.  Ilarley,  who  Wits  a  shallow  and  somewhat 
artificial  pei-son.  T  had  met  her  at  more 
than  one  smart  gatliering  in  the  previous 
summer  and  had  formed  very  decided 
^  opinions  with  regard  to  her.  Her  daughter 
Violet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  admired  ex- 
tremely. She  appeared  to  me  to  be  iall  tliat 
lier  mother  was  not— sincere,  gentle,  affec- 
tionate, with  a  sweet  manner  and  a  great 
deal  of  earnestness  about  lier.  She  was 
clever,  too,  and  well  educated,  but  she  was  not 
the  sort  of  girl  to  intrude  her  knowledge  in  an 
unpleasant  way.  I  could  fancy  a  man  loving 
her  very  much,  and  guessed,  at  the  time  of 
our  last  meeting,  that  the  man  of  all  others 
for  her  had  already  appeared  on  tihe  scene. 
He  was  a  certain  Charlie  Bruce,  a  rising 
doctor  and  a  great  toxicologist.  Bruce  was 
a  handsome  fellow,  and  he  and  Violet 
looked  as  attractive  a  pair,  when  they  were 
seen  together,  as  the  heart  could  d^ire.  It 
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needed  bnt  to  glance  at  her  face,  witli  its 
glowing  colour,  at  her  dark  l)riglit  eyes  and 
sweet  mouth,  to  know  how  sincerely  she  was 
attached  to  Bruce. 

Xu  binding  words  luid  been  spoken  yet 
between  the  pair,  but  1  expected  to  hear  of 
their  engagement  any  moment.  My  surprise, 
tiierefore,  w-as  very  great  to  learn  from  her 
mother's  letter  that  Violet  Harley  was  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Moss  Eucher.  Mr.  Rucher,  the 
new  millionaire — Money  Rucher,  jis  they 
called  him  in  the  City— was,  of  course,  well 
known  to  me.  His  immense  fortune  had 
been  derived  from  successfully  floating  smne 
lai'gf^  (^omjtaiiies  in  the  West  Australian 
guldtields  under  the  name  of  the  Rucher 
kSyndicate.  He  fre<juently  travelled  by  our 
line  to  Albany,  in  West  Australia,  but  had 
never  been  in  the  same  ship  as  myself.  1 
had  lieard  nothing  either  for  or  against  the 
man  except  that  he  was  an  astute  financiei', 
a  synonym,  however,  nowadays  for  a  person 
of  no  very  refined  scruples.  In  age  he  must 
have  been  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  how, 
even  from  that  ]>oint  of  view,  pretty  Violet, 
wdio  was  barely  eigliteen,  could  think  of  him, 
puzzled  me  a  good  deal. 

Curiosity  about  her,  and  a  certain  dogged 
wish  tti  know  tlie  rights  of  the  case,  induced 
me,  therefore,  to  accept  Mrs.  Harley's 
invitation. 

I  arrived  at  Clapham  the  foUowing  evening 
and  was  surprised  to  find  Bruce  waiting  for 
me  at  tlie  station.  The  moment  I  gknced 
at  his  face  I  noticed  a  serious  change  there. 

"Violet  thought  you  might  arrive  by  this 
train,"  he  said  at  once,  "  so  f  came  to  meet 
you.  1  wanted  to  say  that  1  am  going  out 
with  yon  to  Austraha  on  the  fith." 

"  For  a  trip  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Xo,  for  good.  1  am  sick  of  this  country. 
The  chiuices  for  a  medical  man  here,  imless 
he  buy  a  share  in  a  fjood  practice,  are  but 
poor,  and  I  mean  to  start  a  fresh  life  in  a 
place  in  New  South  Wales  where  I  have 
heard  of  an  opening." 

"Well,"  I  cried,  "this  is  news,  indeed. 
Ifow  com])letely  yon  have  changed  your 
mind  !  J  remember  you  saitl  last  year  that 
nothing  would  iudpg^^ffg^  v&l@X^^jpigdon." 
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"  lint  hisL  yuiirtind  tliis  ww.  diffLTciil,"  wtis 
hiK  ii;]tl_v.  Then  lie  iiddud,  (Iropfiiiif;  liis 
voiw,  "  Althoni|Cli  we  hiive  not  met  so  vorv 
often,  [  feel  iiiclinefl  to  trust  yon,  Couwiiy. 
Tlie  f;ict  is  iliis  I  lia\e  lost  llii.'  nii'ly 
tiling  \vi>nli  Htiiyiiig  for.  Ihive  you  iieiu'd 
tluit  Miss  Harley  is  engaged  to  Mr. 
lineliei'  ?  " 

"  Her  mother  mentioned  it  when  she 
sent  nic  my  invitation.  What  is  the  man 
like " 


of  things  are  not  done  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  eentnry.  Besides,  iriss  l[;n'ley 
Iras  tun  miieh  ehuraeter.  I  (ioidit  if  her 
Tiidther  cnnld  comjiel  her  to  do  anvthlni^  ,she 
did  nnt  eof(h'aily  aji]>rov'e  of  liei'self."" 

Villi  cannot  tell  what  pi'essurc  may  be 
imt  upon  a  younjj;  girl.  Violet  has  <.\.\u\vs 
affeeiinns  and  is  ileeply  atta(^he(i  to  her 
mother,  woi'thless  as  I  believe  Ihe  woman  to 
be.  1  happen  to  know  that  Airs.  Ifarley's 
tinaneia!  affairs  liave  been  for  a  lonir  time  in  a 


'1  jirii  so  fi'lml  tit  see  Vini,  Mr.  I'omvay.'" 


"Yon  will  see  bim  wiien  yon  get  to  the 
Grange  :  x\\v  thing  is  S(;aiidalons." 

"  Are  not.  you  eoiniiig  with  me  y  " 

"  N<i  ;  ]  di>ubt  if  I  should  be  weleome. 
Mrs.  Ilarley  knows  what  my  feelings  are  for 
Violet,  and  does  her  best  to  keep  us  apart." 

'•  Wliat.  do  you  mean  by  the  thing  being 
scandalous  ?  " 

*'  Well,  in  the  first  plaee,  tliere  is  not  tiie 
least  doubt  that  Violet  is  marrying  the  man 
under  pressure." 

"  Oh,  impossible  !  "  I  cried  ;  "  these  sort 


very  critical  state,  and  1  am  jn'ctty  sure  that 
she  is  under  a  great  obligation  to  .Air.  Tiuchei". 
Anyhow,  one  thing  is  abundantly  plain  — 
Violet  does  not  care  two  straws  for  him  ; 
indei'd,  I  helie\e  she  dishkes  him." 

"  Yon  are  cut  up  aljout  this,  old  fellow,"  1 
said,  "and  Jixik  at  the  matter  througli  bine 
specta(^les.  T  sincerely  trust  you  are  wriing. 
I  will  own,  however,  that  Miss  Harley's 
engfi^reuiunt  bas  disjippointed  me.     I  had 

hoped  "  ^"ooojp 

"  Uou't  say  anv  more,"  kt' V^f.^"  When 
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I  think  uf  Lbe  marriage  my  blood  boik. 
When  1  look  iit  her  face  I  sometimes  feel 
that  I  shall  lose  my  senses." 

A  few  moiiients  later  I  found  myself  walk- 
ing up  the  a\'enne  towards  the  lied  Grauire, 
an  old  house  which  at  one  time  must  ha\  e 
been  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  was 
now  closely  surrtmnded  l>y  inodeni  villas. 

Mrs.  Hariey  received  me  with  much  cordi- 
ality, hut  I  did  not  see  Violet  or  the  rest  of 
the  guests  until  just  before  dinner. 

When  I  entered  the  lai^e  outer  drawing- 
room  I  noticed  that  several  people,  all 
strangers  to  me,  were  present.  A  tall, 
heavily  built  man  was  standing  (Hi  the 
heartlinii;.   Hi?;  \\iv;---  iinniediatidy  arresin!  mv 


"  Rucher  was  staodiiig  near, 
turning  the  pagea." 


attention.  Mrs.  Hariey,  who  was  near  him, 
beckoned  me  to  her  side. 

"Mr.  Conway,"  she  said,  a  sparkle  in 
her  light  blue  eyes  ;  "  let  me  introduce  you 
to  my  special  friend,  Mr.  Moss  Rucher." 

I  bowed  an  acknowledgment  and  fixed  my 
eyes  on  the  man's  fat^e.  As  I  did  so  my 
heart  sank.  Was  pretty,  gentle  little  Violet 
to  be  sacrificed  to  an  individual  more  than 
double  her  age,  and  who  bore  all  over  his 
face  traces  of  a  career  tlie  re\^erse  of  honour- 
able ?  In  his  small,  dee]>-set,  and  shifty 
eyes,  his  thin  upper  lip  and  lantern  jaws,  I 
read  both  cruelty  and  avarice.  The  man  was 
well  dressed  and  spoke  with  a  certain  evidence 
of  good  breeding,  but  with  all  his  efforts  he 
could  not  keep  the  soul  which  guided  him 


quite  below  the  surface.  The  meanness  of 
that  indwelling  spirit  shone  in  his  eyes  and 
reflected  its  emotions  round  tliose  lips  which 
could  be,  if  the  occasion  warranted,  so  cruel. 

"  liefore  (lod  !  "  I  mnrjiinreii  under  my 
breath,  "  IJrnt-e  is  right;  no  girl  would 
marry  such  a  man  were  she  not  forced  to  do 
so.    What  can  the  mother  mean  ?  " 

I  was  so  taken  aback  that  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  I  could  conceal  my  surprise 
by  the  usual  conventional  remarks. 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  come,  Mr.  Con- 
way,'' ^'<i\'\  my  hostess,  breaking  the  some- 
what awkward  ]iause  with  a  silly  and  nervous 
laugh.  "I  wonder  where  Violet  can  be: 
she  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  and  i  have 
been  so  anxious  to  introduce  you 
to  Mr.  Rncher." 

"  I  have  often  travelled  by  your 
line,  sir,"  said  Euclier,  now  favouring 
nic  with  a  nrore  attentive  glance. 

I  was  about  to  reply  when  I  saw 
his  eyes  fixed  on  a  distant  door ;  I 
looked  in  the  same  direction  and 
saw  Violet.  She  came  slowly  up  to 
where  I  w"a«  standing,  and  as  she 
approached  I  saw  Rucher's  eyes 
twinkle  with  suppressed  satisfaction. 
1  disliked  him  for  this  expression 
more  than  ever.  The  young  girl 
gave  him  a  faint  smile  and  then  held 
out  her  hands  to  me. 

"  I  am  80  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Conway,"  she  cried.  "  Mother,  I 
hope  that  you  have  arranged  that 
Mr.  Conway  takes  me  to  dinner ;  I 
sha'n't  go  with  anyone  else." 

"  Come,  come,  Violet,"  said  Mr. 
Rucher,  "you  forget  yourself — that 
is  my  privilege."    He  s])oke  with  a 
sort  of  heavy  attemiit  at  a  joke,  but 
I  read  displeasure  in  his  glance. 
"It  is  not  your  privilege  to-night,"  she 
answered.    "  Mr.  Conway  is  an  old  friend, 
and  I  am  going  to  give  him  my  company 
during  dinner." 

Rucher's  cheeks  flamed  with  an  angry 
colour ;  he  tnrncd  away  from  Violet  and 
addressed  Mrs.  Hariey. 

"Come  and  stand  in  this  window,'*  said 
the  girl  to  me  ;  "  tlie  night  is  quite  warm." 

We  crossed  to  the  dc^eji  enilirasure  of  a 
bay  window — here  she  immediately  lowered 
her  voice. 

"  I  asked  Charlie  Bruce  to  meet  you 
at  the  station ;  did  I  guess  the  right 
train  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answei-ed  ;  "  I  hoped  that  Bruce 
was  staying  in  th^tt^^^GoOgle 
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"Oil,  no;  lie  went  back  to  Ijondou  after 
seeing  yon  here." 

"  He  is  much  chatif^ed,"  I  said. 

Her  pretty  lipa  trembled  ;  her  eyjes,  wide 
open,  clear  and  beautiful,  fixed  themaelves 
without  the  least  embarrassment  on  my  face. 

"  He  will  be  quite  well  when  he  goes  to 
Australia,"  she  said  slowly  ;  "he  is  very 
clever  and  will  make  a  career  for  himself. 
Now,  please,  let  uk  Uiik  of  soniethiTiii;  else." 

The  dinner  sij^iialwas  j^iveii  and  a  moment 
later  I  found  myself  at  Violet's  side  at  a  long 
and  brilliantly  deeorated  dining-table.  As 
soon  as  the  conversation  had  become  general 
slie  dropped  her  voice  and  turned  to  me. 

"  He  is  going  out  in  your  ship,"  she  said. 

I  did  not  need  to  inquire  whom  she 
meant. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  see  him  sometimes  in 
Australia  ?  " 

"  Scarcely  likely.  He  tt'lls  me  tliat  he  is 
going  to  a  })la(;e  hi  Kow  South  Wales,  quite 
away  from  the  coast." 

As  I  spoke  I  looked  at  her,  saw  that  she 
was  only  playing  with  her  food,  and  suddenly 
made  up  my  mind  to  speak. 

"Your  engagement  to  Mr.  Rucher  has 
taken  me  by  Buiprise,"  I  said. 

"  Why  should  it  ? "  she  answered.  "  I  am 
supposed  to  be  making  a  very  good  match." 

I  was  silent. 

'M)ou't  you  think  so  ?  "  she  continued. 

T  looked  at  her  and  I'eplied  slowly — 

"  If  having  plenty  of  money  means  a  good 
match,  you  are  right,  Miss  Harley.  If  to 
secure  happiness  is  a  good  match,  then  I 
don't  think  you  are  about  to  make  it." 

She  turned  very  pale. 

"  I  felt  when  you  were  coming  that  you 
would  say  something  of  this  kind,"  she  said  ; 
"  you  take  Charhe's  part." 

"  I  do,"  I  said  boldly  ;  "  you  love  him  and 
you  ought  to  marry  him." 

"A  girl  cannot  always  think  of  herself. 
But  please  do  not  say  any  more ;  you  will 
upset  me.  Tt  is  nct^ssary  that  I  should 
marry  Mr.  Rucher  ;  f  do  it  for  " 

"  For  your  mother's  sake." 

"  You  know  too  much,  Mr.  Coinvay,  but  I 
will  answer  you  bravely.  Yes,  I  do  it  for 
mother's  sake.  This  thing  means  her  happi- 
ness. Charlie  will  get  over  it  some  day,  and 
I-=-well,  the  approval  of  one's  conscience 
must  go  a  good  way  towards  securing  a  con- 
tented mind." 

"  In  this  case  your  conscience  ought  not 
to  approve  ;  but,  as  you  say,  it  is  no  business 
of  mine." 


"  I  did  not  say  so,  but  please  do  not  let  ns 
talk  of  it  any  more  just  now.  Girls  cannot 
always  please  themselves,  and  I — I  am  not 
sorry." 

"  I  must  add  one  thing,  and  then  I  promise 
to  drop  the  subject,"  I  replied.  "Your 
motives  are  mistaken ;  you  are  doii^  evil 
that  good  may  come.  That  sort  of  thing 
never  answered  and  never  will." 

Her  next-door  neighbour  turned  at  this 
moment  to  speak  to  Miss  Harley.  She  replied 
with  a  certain  eagerness,  and  for  the  rest  of 
dinner  scarcely  spoke  a  word  to  nic. 

Just  before  I  retired  for  the  night  she 
found  her  way  again  to  my  side. 

"  How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  To-morrow  wiU  he  Christmas  Day ;  I 
shall  leave  the  day  after." 

"  To-mon-ow,"  she  said — "  I  shall  be  oc- 
cupied all  to-morrow ;  I  may  not  have 
another  oppoi'tunity.  I  wonder  if  you  will 
promise  me  something." 

"Certainly." 

"  Then  look  after  Charlie  during  the 
voyage  ;  do  what  you  can  to  cheer  him  up." 
Tears  brimmed  into  her  eyes.  Just  at  that 
moment  Mrs.  Harley'a  voice. was  heard. 

"Violet!  Violet  I  where  are  you?"  she 
said.  "Mr.  Rucher  wants  you  to  sing  the 
*  Canadian  Boat  Song  '  again." 

She  left  me  without  a  word.  The  next 
moment  her  sweet  voice  filled  the  room. 
Rucher  was  standing  near,  turning  the  pages 
of  her  music.    I  felt  sick  at  heart. 

I  saw  hardly  anything  of  Miss  Harley  the 
next  day,  and  never  for  a  moment  alone. 
Early  the  following  morning  I  left  the 
Grange,  and  on  the  Gtli  of  January  Bruce 
and  I  started  for  Australia.  Violet's  wedding 
was,  I  understood,  to  take  place  soon.  I 
resolved  to  say  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
matter  to  my  friend. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  voyage  we 
met  witli  rough  weather,  and  my  time  was 
occupied  with  the  wants  of  the  different 
passengers  ;  but  shortly  after  leaving  Colombo 
my  duties  became  less  heavy,  and  Bruce  now 
constantly  sought  my  company.  I  saw'  by 
his  face  that  he  was  longing  to  unburden 
himself,  and  one  night  as  we  })aced  up  and 
down  he  began  to  speak. 

"  It  is  terrible,"  he  said,  "that  there  is  no 
law  to  prevent  such  abominable  things." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  answered. 

"  You  must  know  to  what  I  am  alluding — 
to  Violet's  marriage,  to  the  fact  that  the 
whole  future  happiness  of  her  life  is  at  stake. 
She  is  too  nobleHgfeti34y€®'0^l6^°*'^^'^ 
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ruined  and  disj?ra€ed.  There  is  no  saving 
her,  unless  that  brute  Ruchcr  were  suddenly 
to  lose  all  his  money  ;  but  that  would  have 
to  happen  immediately,  as  tiiey  are  to  be 
married  so  soon.  If  I  could  only  ruin  him  — 
my  God  !  wouldn't  I  do  it  I  " 

To  expose  him  would  be  better,"  I  said, 
speaking  quietly. 

He  looked  me  full  in  the  face. 

"  You  feel  about  him  as  I  do,"  he  said. 

"I  cordially  hate  fhe  man,"  I  replied. 

"Shake  hands  on  that,"  cried  the  young 
fellow.  He  seized  my  hand  and  shook  it 
violently. 

"  And,  after  all,"  I  continued,  in  a  medita- 
tive voice,  "  men  like  Ruoher  often  lose 
money  as  quickly  as  they  make  it." 

"  I  wish  he  might  ]ose  every  penny  he  ever 
got.  If  lie  could  only  go  smash  before  the 
wedding,  Violet  would  be  safe  ;  but  there  is 
no  such  luck  in  store." 

I  tried  to  cliecr  him  up  as  well  as  I  could. 
After  listening  to  my  well-meant  attempts  at 
consolation  for  a  few  jiionients,  he  said  in  a 
voice  which  somehow  completely  shut  me 
up— 

"  There's  no  use  iti  it,  Conway ;  I  don't  even 
listen  when  yon  attempt  commonplace  conso- 
lations. It  is  the  bitterest  piil  of  my  whole 
life.  I  have  got  to  swallow  it,  and,  by  God  ! 
I  cannot  smile  over  the  thing.  If  it  were 
only  my  happiness  it  would  not  greatly 
matter,  but  she  is  miserable,  too." 

"  I  am  afraid  slie  is,"  I  replied  ;  "  there  is 
no  donbt  whatever  that  she  loves  you  and 
has  not  the  smallest  affection  for  that 
scoundrel  Kucher." 

"  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  everything 
sacred,  does  she  marry  him  ?  If  I  were  a 
girl  I  wouldn't  give  myself  away  to  a  brute 
of  that  sort." 

"  She  does  it  for  her  mother's  sake." 

"  That's  just  it,  Conway,  and  that's  where 
the  puU  is  so  hard.  The  girl  is  determined 
to  complete  the  sacrifice,  being  utterly  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  she  is  putting  her  band  to ; 
and  a  fellow  ivho  would  give  his  life  for  her 
baa  to  stand  by  and  do  nothing.  I  tell  you 
it's  beastly,  and  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  my 
mind  were  going." 

I  was  called  just  then  to  attend  to  an 
immediate  duty  and  left  him.  I  had  no 
more  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  Violet  for  the  rrat  of  the  voyage,  and 
hoped  that  with  all  the  hard  work  which  la^ 
before  him  he  would  partly  forget  his 
troubles. 

We  arrived  in  Sydney  Harbour  on  Tuesday, 
the  18th  of  February,  about  five  o'clock  in 


the  evening.  Just  before  we  arrived,  liruce 
came  into  my  cabin  to  say  good-bye.  He 
looked  very  depressed  and  said  he  felt  that 
t)y  leaving  the  ship  he  wag  about  to  cut  his 
last  tie  with  the  Old  Country  and  his  past 
life.  He  had  arranged  to  go  up  country 
immediately,  but  I  promised  that  if  I  got 
time  I  would  see  him  again  before  he  started. 

"Remember  one  thing,"  I  said,  as  we 
shook  hands  at  parting,  "there  is  not  a  girl 
on  earth  who  ongbt  to  spoil  a  man's  life. 
Show  your  affection  for  Miss  IIa.rley  by  doing 
the  best  you  can  with  your  life,  Bruce." 

"  Aye,  I  will  tiy,"  he  answered.  "  I  hope 
I'll  see  you  again,  Conway.  I  shall  put  up 
at  the  Prince's  Hotel,  and  this  is  my  final 
address.  Send  nie  a  line  now  and  then,  and 
when  you  get  home  let  me  know  how 
she  is." 

I  gave  him  my  promise  to  do  this.  He 
had  hardly  left  me  when  a  knock  came  to 
my  door  and  a  steward  entered. 

"Captain  Meadows  wants  to  see  you  ou 
deck,  sir." 

r  replied  that  I  would  go  immediately. 

"Ah,  Conway,"  said  the  skipjier  when  he 
saw  me,  "  liere  you  are  ;  we  are  both  wanted 
immediately  at  the  office  for  some  urgent 
reason ;  the  launch  is  ready  to  take  us 
ashore.    Come  along." 

In  some  surprise  I  accompanied  the 
skipper.  This  unusual  summons  evidently 
meant  something  of  great  importance.  We 
reached  the  Circular  Quay  in  a  few  moments 
arid  drove  at  once  to  the  office  of  our  Qom- 
pany  in  Peter's  Street,  where  we  were  shown 
into  the  private  room  of  the  manager,  JFr, 
Aldridge.  The  moment  we  entered  he  closed 
the  door  and  turned  towards  us. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  ha\'e  been  obliged  to 
summon  you  both  in  such  an  unusual 
manner,"  he  said,  "  but  circumstances  have 
arisen  which  necessitate  the  North  Star 
leaving  here  on  its  return  voyage  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  How  soon  can 
she  nnload  ?  " 

"  Well,  her  cai'go  happens  to  be  very  little, 
and  with  extra  hands  it  could  be  done  in 
twenty-four  hours,"  rephed  Captain  Meadows. 
"  As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  repairs 
necessary,  so  she  would  be  ready  for  sea 
again  the  day  after  to-morrow,  unless  there 
is  cargo  to  come  in." 

"  There  will  be  none.  Her  ballast  will  be 
coal.  I  have  arranged  that ;  and  you,  Mr. 
Conway,  will  please  attend  to  the  stores 
without  a  moment's  delay.  This  is  a  very 
important  Government  matter ;  and  if  tlie 
North  Star  canf^g^ei*8y  feSiO©^!©!  ^^^^ 
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another  liner  will  be  employed,  which  will 
mean  considerable  loss  to  our  Company." 

He  paused,  and  we  both  stared  at  Itim. 
Dcmbticss  our  astonishment  was  visible  on 

our  r;ioc!S. 

"  i  will  tell  you  the  exacl  state  uf  itlfairs," 
continaed  Mr.  Aldrid^re.  "  It.  is  a  matter 
not  only  of  tiie  ^'reatest  iniportiinee,  but  also 
of  the  profoundest  secz-ecy.  I  must  ])ledge 
you  both,  therefore,  f^entlemen,  to  pioinise 
that  on  no  account  whatsoever  will  you 
divulge  to  anyone  what  I  am  going  to  say." 

We  both  at  once  gave  our  assurances,  and 
I  began  to  feel  intensely  curious  to  know 
what  was  coming.  Mi'.  Aid  ridge  leant 
forward  in  his  chair  ii.nd  lie^^an  to  sjieak  in 
a  low  tone. 

"You  have  heard,  of  course,  of  the  great 
Ruclier  Syndicate  of  the  West  Australian 
Goldtields  r  " 

An  exclamation  that  I  coukl  not  repress 
broke  involuntarily  from  my  lips. 

He  stared  at  me  in  some  curiosity. 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Conway,  you  have  been 
bitten  in  that  direction  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  tliose  sort  of  specu- 
lations never  tempt  me ;  but  I  have,  of 
course,  lieard  of  the  Syndicate  -indeed,  1  may 
as  well  own  that  I  am  ninch  interested  in 
this  matter."  Tlicii,  as  he  still  continued  to 
stare  at  me  as  if  in  alarm,  I  went  on,  "I 
happen  to  know  someone  who  is  also  deeply 
interested  in  the  Uuclier  Syndi(;ate.'" 

"Then  I  am  truly  sorry  for  him,  and  I 
am  equally  sorry  for  you,  for  by  the  promise 
you  have  just  made  me  you  have  bound 
yourself  not  to  inform  him  of  the  mon- 
strosity of  the  whole  scheme.  It  is  simply 
a  hideous  impcrature,  a  modem  South  Sea 
Bubble." 

"What?"  1  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  hv^  financial  swindle,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  whole  a.lTair  depends  on  our 
bringing  safely  to  England  one  of  tlie  gang 
who  is  going  to  turn  Q^^^^t-'^  s  c\  ideiice.  On 
this  man's  evidence  in  London  the  whole  lot 
will  he  convicted,  and  the  exposure  will 
include  I  hardly  dare  to  say  how  many  men 
of  reputed  integrity  who  are  involved  in  it. 
It  will  be  a  revelation  to  the  public.  The 
Treasury  have  entrusted  us  to  bring  this 
man  home.  He  is  at  present  under  the 
closest  police  escort,  and  two  detectives  will 
travel  with  \\\m.  You  see  now  what  a  serious 
matter  it  is  ;  but  what  makes  it  far  more 
serious  is  that  the  authorities  fear  that  the 
whole  circumstance  of  his  betrayal  will  leak 
out,  and  if  that  is  the  case  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  rascals,  with  their  reputation  at 


stake  and  with  enormous  retiouixxjs  at  tlieir 
connnand,  won't  leave  a  stone  unturned  to 
jirevent  liim  aiTi\ing  in  England  ;dive. 
They  will  stop  at  nutliing.  However,  once 
on  board  lie  will  be  safe  enoiigli,  as  eveiy 
precaution  will  he  taken  here  that  no  one 
i)ut  those  with  unquestionable  credentials 
will  be  allowed  to  go  home  by  the  North 
Star.  Our  agents  at  every  port  of  call  on 
the  way  will  be  advised,  and  it  will  be  your 
business,  Mr.  Couway,  to  aid  the  autliorities 
in  every  possible  manner,  and  youi-s,  Captain 
Meadows,  to  see  that  the  whip  is  ready  to  sail 
the  day  after  to-morro\\-,  or,  at  latest,  early 


on  Fiiday  morning.  The  an-angements  are 
these.  It  will  be  given  out  to-morrow  that 
Mr.  Dixon  Boys  intends  going  overland  to 
Albany  to  inspect  the  goldfields,  or  on  some 
such  business.  This,  of  course,  will  be  false, 
and  on  Thursday  evening  he  will  be  secretly 
and  quickly  taken  down  to  the  XorfA  Slar  just 
before  slie  is  ready  to  sail.  Any  fresh  instruc- 
tions will  be  sent  to  you,  Captain  Meadows." 

"Iwili  do  mybest,Mr.Aldridge,"he  replied  ; 
"and  the  sooner  1  set  to  work  the  better." 

We  took  our  leave.  The  cai)tidn  returned 
to  the  ship,  and  I,  hailing  a  hansom,  drove 
off  in  great  haste  to  tl|^^'^^'|^otel. 
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Fortune  had  turned  with  a  vengeance.  If 
Violet  Harley's  marriage  could  be  delayed 
until  after  we  got  home,  her  mother's  game 
would  be  put  ii  sto])  to.  How  hmi  to  ;it'liieve 
this  w;is  the  problem  which  now  exercised 
my  mind  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  anything 
else. 

Ou  rcachiiij^  the  hotel  I  heard  that  Bruce 
was  ill  his  room  iiud  went  up  to  him  at  once. 
I  found  him  surrounded  by  a  niispelluneons 
assortment  of  luggage.   He  had  iust  finished 


"  Hnuled  up  the  pangway  by  its  collar." 

his  final  packing  and  was  strapping  a  large 
portmanteau.    As  I  entered  he  looked  upt 

"  Hallo  !  Conway,"  he  cried  ;  "  so  you 
have  come  to  see  the  last  of  me.  I  am  off 
in  half  an  hour  to  Wallengabba." 

"  No,  Bruce,  you  are  not,"  I  answered, 
sitting  down  opposite  to  him. 

He  stared  at  ine  in  blank  surprise. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  "  was  his 
reply. 

I  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"  My  dear  boy,"  I  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
ask  a  big  thing  of  you." 


"Anything  in  my  power,"  lie  rejiliud, 
fixing  his  frank  and  still  boyish  eyes  on 
my  face. 

"  I  want  you  to  trust  nio  completely." 

"  Trust  you  ?    I  believe  I  do,  Couway." 

"I  want  you  to  triLst  mc  to  the  cxteuL  of 
throwing  up  that  appointment  of  yours  and 
leturning  with  me  in  the  Norlli  Star  to 
England." 

"Now,  what  do  yon  mean  ?  "  he  ci'ied. 

"  1  cannot  explain,  Bruce,  and  that  is 
where  your  faith  must  come  in,  I  believe 
that  to  your  dying  day  you  will  never  regret 
it.  Just  at  the  present  moment  I  am  so  full 
(if  hope  about  you  that  1  scai'cely  dare  to 
express  myself.  You  arc  wanted  in  England, 
and  that  place  at  WaUengabba  must  do 
without  you." 

"  lint  you  surely  will  tell  me  something 
more  ?  lie  cried.  "  1  h!i\'e  spent  money  on 
this  thing.  I  have  said  good-bye  to  all  my 
friends,  and  Violet  m  lost  to  me.  l)o  you 
mean,"  he  continued,  suddenly  springing  to 
his  feet,  "  do  you  mean  that  that  brute  has 
lost  his  money  ?    How  ?    Quick,  tell  me." 

"  I  cannot,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  am  bound  by 
a  solenni  projuise.  You  must  trust  mc  and 
come  lionie  as  ifc  were  in  the  dark,  or  you 
nmst  go  your  own  way." 

Ho  ret^le<l  back  for  a  moment  and  I 
almost  thought  he  would  fall. 

"  Oonw^ay,  you  drive  me  nearly  mad  ;  but 
I -yes,  of  course,  I  trust  you.  Are  you 
quite  certain  that  I  shall  never  regret  this 
step  ?" 

"As  certain  as  man  can  be." 

"  I  cannot  live  in  the  same  country  as 
Violet  when  she  becomes  Rucher's  wife." 
He  stared  into  my  face  as  he  spoke,  then  be 
took  a  step  forward.  "  Do  you  mean— do 
you  mean  to  imply  that  she  will  never  be 
his  wife  ?  " 

"  I  can  say  nothing,"  I  answered.  "Cancel 
your  ticket,  Bruce,  and  take  your  passage  in 
the  North  8tnr.  I  will  see  that  you  get  a 
berth." 

"But  can  there  be  any  doubt  about 
that  ?  "  he  asked  in  some  surprise. 

"  Unless  yon  are  guaranteed  by  me,  yes ; 
but  do  what  I  say  and  don't  aak  questions. 
Now,  then,  which  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

"  T  have  no  choice  in  the  matter  ;  you  put 
it  so  that  I  cauuot  refuse.  I  fail  to  under- 
stand you,  but  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  You  will  never  regi'et  it,  old  chap  ;  and 
now  I  must  be  off,  for  I  have  a  tremendous 
lot  to  do,  as  we  shall  leave  at  the  latest  on 
Thursday  night.  Bon't  breathe  a  word  of 
this  to  anyone  at  the  own 
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counsel ;  the  darker  the  thing  is  kept  the 
better  for  our  success." 

"  You  may  rely  on  me,  Conway.  This  is 
all  a  complete  upheaval,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
quite  reahse  it,  but  at  any  rate  I  will  do  as 
you  say  aud  come  on  board  to-morrow. " 

"  By  the  way,"  I  said,  as  I  left  the  room, 
"  can  you  tell  me  the  exact  date  of  Miss 
Harley's  wedding  ?  " 

"The  15th  of  April ;  I  remember  it  only 
too  well." 

I  considered  for  a  moment. 

"  "\Vo  shall  be  home  in  time,"  I  said  then, 
and  without  waitiufj  to  read  the  expression 
on  his  face  I  hurriedly  left  him. 

The  news  of  our  intended  departure  had 
evidently  been  already  communicated  to  the 
crew,  and  when  I  reached  the  ship  the 
greatest  activity  was  iiianif(^st  evorywlieve. 
My  own  work  occupied  me  all  duy  and  nearly 
all  nii;lit.  Charlie  Bruce  came  on  board  on 
Tluireday  afternoon,  but  1  had  not  an  instant 
to  speak  to  liira.  We  were  ready  to  sail  at 
ten  o'clock  that  evening,  aud  a  few  moments 
before  the  hour  of  starting  Boys  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  a  quiet,  slender, 
timorous-looking  man,  with  sunken  brown 
eyes  and  a  loi^,  cadaverous  face.  About 
his  clean-shaven  mouth  was  an  expression  at 
once  of  weakness  and  of  obstinacy.  He 
glanced  round  him  in  a  half -frightened  way, 
but  I  was  relieved  to  see  that  he  had  not  only 
the  manners  but  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man. It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  come  on  board  as  an  ordinary  pas- 
senger, and  the  detectives  who  accompanied 
him  were  supposed  by  the  crew  to  be,  one 
his  private  secretary  and  the  other  his 
servant.  He  was  accommodated  with  a  special 
cabin  to  himself  and  every  comfort  was  given 
to  him. 

Boys  had  scarcely  crossed  the  gangway,  and 
under  the  escort  of  the  two  detectives  wa:5 
making  his  way  towards  the  companion, 
before  the  North  Star,  without  a  single  indi- 
cation, or  any  signal  to  say  that  we  were 
startuig,  shppcd  her  moorings  and  quietly 
glided  out  of  the  harbour.  As  we  cleared 
the  promontory  and  I  saw  the  harbour  lights 
grow  dimmer  and  dimmer  behind  us,  I  owned 
to  a  feeling  of  relief.  The  tension  and 
strain  and  half -expectancy  of  some  impossible 
disaster  happsning  at  the  last  moment  had 
told  upon  me  more  than  I  cared  to  own,  but 
now  at  last  we  were  safe  and  I  went  below  at 
once,  for  I  needed  a  long  sleep  badly. 

That  there  was  something  mysterious 
connected  with  our  trip,  and  that  this 
mystery  in  some  unaccountable  way  sur- 


rounded Mr.  Dixon  Boys,  the  small  number 
of  onr  return  passengers  were  evidently 
aware.  But  what  that  mystery  was  they 
could  not  possibly  divine,  as  the  secret  was 
oidy  known  to  Captain  Meadows,  the  chief 
oificer,  and  myself.  All  speculations  were 
therefore  fruitless.  The  prisoner  was  allowed 
every  possible  liberty  and  soon  made  friends 
with  more  than  one  of  his  fellow-passengers. 
Bnice  in  especial  often  sought  the  company 
of  Dixon  Boys,  engaging  him  in  long  and 
earnest  conversation.  On  one  occasion,  soon 
after  we  had  started,  he  gave  me  his  opinion 
very  frankly  with  regard  to  our  fellow- 
traveller. 

"  I  cannot  make  him  out,"  he  said  ;  "  he 
is  interesting,  but  also  queer.  The  slightest 
thing  makes  him  start  as  though  he  were 

pursued  by  some  imaginary  foe.  Then  he 
will  tell  me  nothing  about  himself.  I  never 
saw  anyone  so  reserved  and  yet  apparently  so 
unreserved.  He  begins  to  make  a  confidence 
and  then  breaks  off  abrnptly.  If  '-iver  a 
man  seemed  to  have  something  weighing 
heavily  on  his  mind,  ho  is  tlie  person." 

"  Don't  try  to  draw  him  out,  'hat's  all,"  I 
said.  "  The  fact  is,  Bruce,  the  less  you  nave 
to  do  with  Boys  the  better." 

Bruce  looked  at  me  with  curiosity.  After 
a  long  pause  he  said  abruptly — 

"  I  wonder  if  I  have  been  wise  in  throwing 
up  my  appointment.  T  ha\'e  sunk  a  thousai;d 
pounds  in  it — I  shall  never  see  that  money 
again." 

"  Ask  mc  a  week  after  we  have  landed  my 
true  opinion  on  that  point,"  was  my  answer. 
"I  cannot  say  any  more  at  present." 

"  You  puzzle  me  very  nearly  as  much  as 
Boys  does,  Conway.  Ah,  there  he  is ;  I  shall 
go  and  have  a  smoke  with  him." 

Day  after  day  went  by.  We  wei*e  steadily 
going  northwards  at  our  fullest  speed.  On 
the  .5tli  of  JIarch  we  arrived  at  Colombo, 
but  only  stopped  for  an  hour  for  the  mails 
and  again  hastened  on.  It  was,  I  remember, 
about  ten  o'clock  on  a  moonless  night— the 
exact  date  by  the  sliip's  log  was  the  8th  of 
Marcii,and  our  position  latitnde  11°  east, 
longitude  (U"  5'  north,  nearly  the  centre  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Charlie  Bruee  and  I 
were  sitting  together  in  the  stern  beneath 
the  awning.  The  air  was  clear,  as  it  only 
can  be  clear  in  the  tropics.  Except  for  a 
regular  swell,  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  as 
oil  and  smooth  as  a  millpond.  My  com- 
panion moved  restlessly,  and  I  knew  well 
from  his  manner  the  subject  which  was 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  Onr  conversation 
w^  broken  by  long  pauses^  Once  I  heard 
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liruce  nttei'  uu  iinpat.ient  si^-'li.  ]\r(i\eil  i(y 
an  inipnlau  1  laid  iny  hand  uii  his  shoiildL']-. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  yon,  old  fellow,"  i  salii. 
"  r  ktiow  tliia  waitiiiE;  iu  the  dark  is  hard  ; 
but,  uidcss  some  absolutely  impossible  and 
improbable  accident  happens,  take  my  word 
for  it  that  everything  will  be  right." 

"  Accident !  "  he  cried  ;  "  how  niyateriouB 
you  are  I  What  possible  accident  can  happen  ?  " 

I  was  silent.    He  edged  closer  to  me. 

"If  ever  a  man  held  a  secret,"  he  began, 
"Dixon  Boys  is  the  man." 

"  You  think  so  ?  "  I  said  cantionsiy. 

"Think  so— I  am  certain  of  it.  I  never 
saw  anyone  so  wretclied." 

"  He  has  not  been  confiding  in  yon, 
Bruce  ?  " 

"No,  I  almost  wish  he  had.  I  sometimes 
■wonder  if  Boyi*  holds  my  fortnne  iu  the 
hollow  of  his  hand." 

I  did  not  reply.  Bmce  had  gnessed  the 
truth,  but  my  promise  prevented  my  en- 
lightening him. 

"  Yon  will  know  all  when  yon  get  home," 
I  said,  after  a  long  pause ;  "  but  do  not 
encourage  Boys  to  make  conlidences." 

"  Then  there  is  something  spscial  about 
him  ?  " 

"  Ye3,  Charlie ;  but  it  is  unfair  to  press 
me  any  more." 

I  had  scarcely  said  the  words  when  the 
look-out  Lascar  iu  the  foreoastie  sounded  liis 
gong  with  a  doable  blow,  thus  announcing  a 
light  on  the  port  bow.  The  clang  had  scarcsly 
died  away  on  the  still  air  when  the  deep 
boom  of  a  gun  reverberated  across  the 
sea. 

"We  were  on  our  feet  in  a  moment  and  ran 
forward  just  in  time  to  see  a  rocket  towering 
up  in  a  fiery  line  straight  ahead  of  us.  It 
burst  in  a  shower  of  stars  that  floated  down 
and  died  out  one  by  one. 

"  By  Jove !  there's  a  ship  in  distress,"  I 
died  ;  "  I  wonder  who  she  is." 

The  sound  of  the  gan  had  brought  the 
passengers  hurrying  on  deck.  I  heard  an 
order  shouted  from  the  bridge,  and  t!ie  next 
moment  our  whistle  sounded,  accomjianied 
by  an  answering  rocket. 

"  Who  is  she,  captain  ? 1  asked,  as  the 
skipper  hurried  past  us. 

"  I  don't  know  yet ;  some  miserable  tramp, 
I  suppose,"  was  his  quick  answer  ;  "  but  we 
shall  see  directly." 

We  made  straight  for  her,  and  as  we  drew 
near  we  could  see  that  she  was  a  small  steam 
yacht,  about  five  hundred  tons,  and  evidently 
sinking  fast— so  fast,  indeed,  that  we  could 
almost  see  her  tiiffrail  nearing  the  water-line 


each  moment.  Xot  an  instant  wa-s  to  l)e 
lost,  and  two  lifeboats  and  the  gig  were 
lowered.  They  were  only  just  in  time,  for 
before  tlicy  were  lialfway  back  to  the  Norlh 
Star  with  the  crew,  we  saw  the  vessel  heel 
over,  and  with  a  loud  explosion  that  hid  her 
for  a  moment  in  a  cloud  of  steam,  she 
plunged  head  down  and  disappeared  in  a 
vortex  of  broken  water. 

The  excitement  was  intense,  for  it  was 
evident  that  had  we  been  a  few  moments 
later  she  would  have  gone  down  with  all 
hands. 

By  this  time  the  gangway  had  been 
lowered  and  the  rescued  men  were  coming 
on  board.  Their  appearance  was  certainly 
not  prepossessing,  and  belied  the  evanescent 
glimpse  we  had  caugliL  of  their  apparently 
aristocratic  vessel.  A  more  cut-throat,  black- 
guard-looking set  of  men  I  had  seldom  seen. 
There  was  not  a  decent-looking  fellow 
amongst  them.  The  last  to  come  on  board 
was  tlie  skipper,  a  foreigner,  front  his  appear- 
ance. Ho  was  accompanied  by  an  ill-favoured 
mongrel,  which  he  hauled  up  the  gangway 
by  its  collar.  He  gave  his  name  as  Nicola 
Marini,  and  told  us  that  he  wius  a  Sicilian  by 
birth.  He  spoke  Eiiglish  fluently,  however, 
and  was  able  to  explain  the  nature  of  their 
disaster.  The  name  of  the  vessel,  he  said, 
was  the  Sea'jaii,  a  private  yacht  purchased 
from  a  gentleman  in  England  by  a  Pai-see. 
Marini  and  his  crew  were  taking  her  to 
Bombay.  They  had,  he  said,  six  hours  ago 
stnick  a  derelict  and  sprung  some  of  their 
bow  plates,  and  though  all  hands  ha  1 
ceaselessly  worked  the  pumps,  nothing  could 
sa\"e  li(^r. 

I  made  ari-angemcnts  at  once  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  our  unlooked-for  pa^engei-s. 
To  my  surprise  the  skipper,Marini,  announced 
his  intentioii  of  taking  his  dog  witli  liiui  lo 
his  cabm.  I  protested  against  this,  and 
after  some  heated  words,  in  which  I  told  him 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  regulations, 
he  submitted  with  a  surly  expression  of  dis- 
satisfaction, and  the  brnte  was  consigned  to 
the  care  of  the  butcher.  The  dog  was  as 
ugly  and  ill-favoured  a  creature  as  I  had  ever 
seen,  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  a  snarling 
expression. 

As  soon  as  the  excitement  had  settled 
down  a  little,  and  the  passengers  had  retired 
to  their  berths,  I  went  to  my  own  cabin. 
Eight  bells  had  gone,  and  I  was  just  about 
to  turn  in  when  Captain  Meadows  entered. 
His  face  was  peculiarly  grave  and  stem. 

"  Everything  all  right  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied.    "  ^  have  (martered 
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them  in  the  second  saloon  ;  I  suppose  wc 
shall  have  to  take  them  back  to  England." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  tie  said.  "  What  do  you 
think  of  thcni,  Conway  ?  " 

"  A  pietty  (jneer  lot,  from  the  look  of 
them,"  1  answered. 

"Yes,"  lie  replied,  "about  as  queer  as 
their  yam  about  the  dei'elict.  Between  yon 
and  me,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it — it  is  the 
most  impossible  story  I  have  ever  listened  to. 
I  cannot  make  it  out  a  hit." 

"  But  what  do  you  suppc«e  stinick  the 
yacht  ? "  I  asked  in  some  sui-prise 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  it's  a  niysteiy." 

*'  There  might  have  been  a  derelict  drifting 
about,"  was  my  slow  reply. 

"  Might !  Very  much  might,"  he  retorted. 
"  I  don't  want  to  be  over-suspiciouB,  but 
you  know  whom  we  have  got  on  board." 

"  You  mean  Dixon  Boys  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

I  started  xtp  and  stared  at  him  as  I  caught 
the  drift  of  his  thoughts. 

"  Yon  mean  that  it  is  a  plant,  a  put-up 
job  ?  Impossible  !  "  I  said,  aghast  at  his  un- 
spoken suggestion. 

"  Who  knows  ?  there  are  millions  at  stake  ; 
it  is  as  likely  as  not." 

"  How  could  tliey  have  done  it  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  What  easier  ?  They  knew  our  track. 
They  had  only  to  wait  for  ns,  send  up  a 
rocket^  and,  directly  we  answered  it,  scuttle 
the  boat.  We  should  be  bound  to  take  them 
in.  More  unlikely  things  have  happened 
before  now,"  he  went  on.  "  In  any  case, 
Conway,  I  want  you  to  be  closely  on  the 
look-out.  I  have  warned  the  chief  officer 
and  told  hint  wliat  I  think.  I  may  be 
wrong,  of  coTirse,  but  it  won't  do  to  allow  our 
wits  to  slumber  for  a  single  moment  now. 
All  I  say  is,  watch  them." 

He  left  me  with  these  words,  and  I  sat  on 
the  edge  of  my  bunk  thinking  matters  over. 
It  would  certainly  never  have  occurred  to 
me  that  any  men,  however  desperate,  would 
resort  to  such  a  method  of  waylaying  a 
victim  on  the  high  seas.  Still,  the  skipper 
was  a  man  who  rarely  said  anything  without 
good  re;iaon,  and  it  behoved  me  to  give  his 
words  every  consideration. 

I  passed  a  wakeful  night.  If  Captain 
Meadows's  suspicions  were  correct,  not  only 
was  the  life  of  our  prisoner  in  jeopardy,  and 
the  exposure  of  the  whole  Kucher  Syndicate 
likely  to  be  foiled,  but  also  the  happiness  of 
Bruce  andTiolet  Harley  would  be  imperilled. 
The  issues  dependent  on  Boys's  life  were 
certainly  heavy. 


I  got  up  early  and  went  on  deck.  The 
Lsuscai-s  were  still  washing  and  cleaning,  and 
I  had  scarcely  rea<ihed  my  accustomed  seat 
before  Bruce  and  Boys  joined  me.  It  was 
their  custom  to  do  so  every  morning  while 
in  the  tropics,  and  on  this  occasion  they  both 
showed  unwonted  excitement.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  previous  evening  began  to  be 
discussed  eagerly. 

"The  crew  of  the  Sear/nil  had  a, narrow 
shave,"  said  Boys,  lighting  a  cheroot. 

"  They  had,  indeed,"  I  replied  ;  "  another 
ten  minutes  and  1  would  not  have  given 
much  for  their  chances." 

"  How  are  the  men  this  morning  ?  "  asked 
Bruce. 

"  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  them 
yet,"  I  replied.  "  Hiillo  !  though,  here 
comes  the  skipper  with  that  brute  of  a 
mongrel." 

As  I  spoke  the  words  the  man  who  had  just 
mounted  the  ladder  from  the  mizzen  hatch- 
way came  sauntering  towards  us.  I  had 
seldom  seen  a  more  ill-favoured  looking 
individual  ;  with  his  swarthy  complexion, 
irregular  features  and  bull-dog  head,  and  a 
cast  in  one  eye,  he  looked  as  if  no  evil  work 
would  be  too  bad  for  him. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
coming  up  and  seating  himself  unbidden  in 
a  chair  close  to  us. 

As  I  looked  at  him  the  force  of  the 
skipper's  words  came  strongly  upon  me. 

"Come  here  aud  lie  down,  Juan,"  he 
called  to  the  dog.  The  animal  had  been 
edging  up  to  us  snarling.  He  now  erouebed 
at  his  master's  feet,  blinked  his  bloodshot 
eyes  at  him,  and  cowered  down. 

"  What  sort  of  animal  do  you  call  that  ?  " 
asked  Boys,  regarding  the  dog  with  unmis- 
takable disfavour. 

"  He  is  not  much  to  look  at,  I  confess," 
laughed  the  man ;  "  but  I  couldn't  leave  him 
to  drown.  He's  been  a  faithful  friend  to 
me,  and  as  to  tricks,  why  he's  half  human. 
See  here.  Get  up  and  walk  round,  Juan." 
As  lie  spoke  he  gave  the  dog  a  savage  kick 
with  his  foot.  The  brute  never  stirred  but 
gave  a  surly  growl. 

"  You  won't,  won't  you  ?  Too  lazy,  eh  ?  " 
cried  Captain  Mariui,  flying  into  an  instant 
passion.  He  caught  the  poor  animal  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  began  to  beat  him 
unmercifully  with  his  clenched  fist. 

"  Here,  stop  that,  you  scoundrel ! "  cried 
Boys,  his  eyes  flashing  with  rage  at  the 

brutal  cruelty.    "  Stop  it,  or  I'll  "  He 

made  a  sudden  dash  forward,  and  the  dog, 
now  goaded  to  fury,  and  as^if  to  protect  his 
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master,  flew  itL  llnys  find  bit  liim  savagely 
just  bolow  bbe  kjiee. 

Mai'iui,  now  in  a  perfect  fury,  seized  the 
animal  iu  both  hands,  and  holding  him  up 
liigti  abovo  hia  head  ran  to  the  side  to  throw 
him  o\  ei'hoiird.  lint  before  he  euukl  carry 
out  this  most  l)riita]  act  1  had  le:q)t  across 
his  ]>atli  and  hurled  liim  liack  against  the 
mast,  while  the  dog  ran  Imwiiiig  down  the 
deck. 

Tile  noise  of  the  seildie  bf( t  ( ';rU ;i in 


"  >See  yon  keej)  tlie  brute  safe,"  were  his 
fiiijil  words. 

Leading  Juan  by  a  chain  which  had  been 
brought  on  deck,  the  quai'termaster  disap- 
peared down  the  liatchway. 

"  It  is  time  for  iis  to  tliiuk  of  you,  Bovh," 
1  said,  turning  to  the  injured  man.  "  I  hope 
the  dog  did  not  luu't  you  nnicii  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing  very  bad,"  was  his  reply, 
lie  was  standing  up,  looking  pale,  but  quite 
(■(ijninjsed. 


Meadows  from  liis  cabhi,  and  in  a  few  words, 
iiiterruplxjd  by  Marini's  angry  expostulations, 
I  explaiiied  the  situation.  The  skipper's  face 
paled  as  I  spoke,  and  be  ga\  e  me  a  glance  of 
reproach  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Then 
he  turned  to  Mariui.  What  he  said  f  cannot 
repeat,  but  the  man  shudc  away,  wincing 
luuler  the  scathing  lash  of  tJie  (^ajitaiu's  words. 

By  tliis  time  the  dog  liad  been  secnrci!  by 
the  quartermaster.  Captain  Meadows  went 
up  to  him  and  said  something  in  a  low  tone. 

Tlie  man  nodded. 


"  All  the  same,  a  bite  is  a  bite,"  cried 
Bruce,  "  and  yon  may  as  wi^ll  let  me  cauterise 
it,  ox  send  for  Martin,  the  ship's  doctor,  to 
do  it,  if  you  prefer." 

At  that  moment  Martin  liimself  was  seen 
hurrying  towards  us. 

"  "\Vhat's  n]i  ?  "  lie  said.  You  have  been 
bitleti,  I  hear,  Ikiys.  Let  iiie  look  at  the 
wound.  I  wtw  the  dog;  lie  looks  queer 
eiiongh,  and — ■ — "  . 

'Miond  (lod  I "  1  mnitered  under  my 
breath.  [  did  not  dare  /to  say  the  awful 
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tlioiight  wliich  had  fliislied  through  mj 
mhid. 

Bojs  sat  down,  pulled  up  Lis  trouser,  and 
allowed  Martin  and  Bruce  to  examine  the 
wound.  It  was  not  so  deep  as  I  had  expected, 
and  after  it  wa:^  caiiterised  Martin  dressed  it. 

"  You  need  not  be  at  all  anxious  now,"  he 
said,  looking  at  Boys ;  "we  have  cauterised  the 
wound  in  time.  Now  Bruce  and  I  will  help 
you  down  to  your  cabin." 

Bovs  stood  up,  and  the  two  medical  men 
gave  him  each  an  arm.  But  he  had  scarcely 
taken  a  couple  of  steps  before,  tu  our  horror, 
he  suddenly  reeled  and  sank  in  a  heap 
upon  the  deck. 

"  Good  Grod,  look  liere  ! "  cried  Bruce  ; 
"  the  man  is  poisoned."  He  bent  over  him 
and  instantly  grasped  the  situation,  with  all 
the  keenness  of  his  own  special  knowledge. 

I  stared  at  the  fallen  man  in  horror  ;  his 
face  was  flushed,  his  eyes  glassy  and  pro- 
minent ;  he  was  mumbling  and  muttering 
noisily  to  himself.  Bruce  gave  one  eager 
look  into  his  eyes  and  then  rushed  to  his 
cabin.    He  returned  in  a  few  moments. 

"  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  can  it  be  ?  "  I 
said  to  him. 

"  Something  in  the  belladonna  line.  Get 
out  the  way  ;  tliis  is  his  only  chance  !  " 

He  knelt  down,  pulled  up  the  sleeve  of 
Bo^'s  jacket,  and  injected  something  into 
his  arm. 

"  There,  now,  let  us  get  him  into  his 
cabin,"  he  said,  turning  to  Martin.  "  It  is 
a  bit  of  hick,  my  having  my  antidote-case 
and  some  pilocarpine  discs.  But  he  is  not 
out  of  the  wood  yet,  by  any  means.  This  is 
a  queer  go." 

AVe  carried  the  poor  fellow  to  his  cabin 
and  laid  him  on  his  bunk.  The  captain  had 
followed  us.    Bruce  turned  to  me. 

"  It's  lucky  you  prevented  Marini  throwing 
the  dog  overboard,"  he  said  ;  "  I  want  to  see 
his  mouth." 

"  He  is  chained  up  in  the  hatchway,"  said 
the  captain ;  "  but  you  don't  suppose  he  is 
mad,  do  you  ?  " 

"It  cainiot  be  that,  the  effect  was  too 
instil titimcous.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have 
a  certain  suspicion.  I  must  see  the  dog 
immediately,  I  nmst  look  into  liis  month." 

"I  will  go  with  you.  1  suspected  it,  1 
own,  only  I  thought  it  would  be  liydrophobia. 
This  is  a  development  I  cannot  understand." 

The  two  doctors,  the  captain,  and  I  now  went 
aft.  There  we  found  the  dog  tied  up.  He  was 
perfectly  quiet  and  was  lying  down  with  his 
head  between  his  front  paws ;  when  he  saw 
Bruce  he  wagged  his  tail.    Bruce  bent  down 


and  patted  him,  and  then,  putting  liis  hand 
quietly  under  his  lower  jaw,  he  I'aised  the 
upper  lip,  and,  opening  his  mouth,  examined 
his  tcetli  one  by  one. 

"  Ah  !  here  we  are,"  he  cried,  "  So  thw 
is  why  Marini  wa]ited  to  throw  him  over- 
board.   What  a  devihsh  idea  !  " 

"  But  what  is  it  ? "  cried  the  captain, 
bending  down  and  looking  also  into  the 
brute's  open  jaw. 

"  Why,  this,"  cried  Bruce,  pointing  to  the 
great  canine  fang  ;  "see  1  it  is  a  false  one" 
As  lie  spoke  he  seized  the  tooth  between  his 
finger  and  thumb  and  with  a  little  effort 
brought  it  out.  With  infinite  skill  the  tooth 
had  been  kept  in  its  place  with  a  gold  plate, 
and  by  a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism,  on 
pressing  the  sharp  end,  which  was  hollow, 
a  little  receptacle  was  compressed  behind 
it.  This  had  evidently  contained  the 
poison  which  Bruce  said  most  probably  was 
hyoscyamine. 

"An  exact  imitation  of  the  rattlesnake's 
arrangement,"  he  said.  "Whatever  can  be 
the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  " 

The  captain  waited  to  hear  no  more. 

"  I'll  have  every  one  of  those  men  in 
irons  ! "  he  cried,  running  quickly  up  the 
ladder.    "  Save  Boys,  for  God's  sake  !  " 

We  returned  to  the  sick  man's  cabin, 
thunderstruck  by  our  horrible  discovery. 

"See — he  is  opening  his  eyes — conscious- 
ness is  returning  I  "  said  the  ^ip's  doctor. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  skipper  appeared 
in  the  doorway  of  the  cabin. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  is  there  any  chance  ? 
If  he  dies,  Marini  siudl  swing  for  it.  I  will 
expose  the  whole  dastardly  scheme  the 
moment  we  get  ashore," 

"  Hush  I  "  said  Martin.  "Don't  speak  so 
loud.    I  believe  that  he  is  better. 

»         *         *         •  * 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Marini 
and  his  crew  had  been  already  placed  in 
irons.  Dixon  Boys  recovered  very  slowly 
under  the  watchful  care  of  Bruce  and  Martin, 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  England  he  was 
nearly  himself  again. 

Yes,  we  were  in  time.  The  wedding  had 
not  yet  taken  place.  The  Synilicate  was 
exposed,  and  the  villain,  Moss  Rucher, 
thought  it  best  to  secure  safety  in  flight. 

Bruce  and  Violet  Harley  were  engaged. 
I  met  Violet  soon  afterwards  and  she  was 
good  enough  to  say  she  owed  her  happiness 
to  me.  I  think  she  was  prejudiced  in  my 
favour,  and  told  her  so,  but  she  stuck  to  her 
opinion.  Hosted  by  Google 


A   CHAT   WITH   MEB.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD. 


By  Mary  Angela  Dickens. 


THERE  arc  various  woman  writei-s  of  the 
pi'Gseiit  day  w  liose  hooks  we  hail  with 
Bioi'G  or  loss  ])h;iisurG,  whom  we  admire 
and  en  jov  for  mie  rcasdii  or  another,  accordiiiir 
to  (iiir  tastes  and  oai»ai-iiit;s.  lint  pci'lraps  tltere 
is  uo  one  aniDiiij; 
tliein  wlio  ji'i\"es 
to  all  her  t'eadcrs 
alike  tlie  inipi'es- 
siou  which  ill's. 
W.  K.  Clifford 
gives  to  us  in  her 
books.  "Annfc 
Anne,"  "Mrs. 
Keith's  Crime," 
"A  Klasii  of 
S  n  m  m  cr,"  "  A 
Wild  I'roxv," 
these  iiiid  all  the 
other  ehildreii  of 
Mi-s.  Clifford'H 
brain  t^ive  us  a 
delightful  sense 
that  we  are  in 
tonuh  with  an 
intensely  sym- 
pathetic and 
womaidy  person- 
ality. An<l  none 
(jf  ^Ali-s.  (Ililford's 
friends  think  nf 
her  or  speak  to 
her  witjiout  a 
stirrinji  within 
them  of  the  same 
sense. 

To  go  into 
Mi-s.  Clifford's 
study  is  to  pass 
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immediately  into  her  atmosphere.  It  is  a 
woman's  room  first  of  all :  very  ])retty,  very 
comfortable,  \-ery  full  of  nice  liungs-more 
hke  a  drawini:j-rooni,  indeed,  tliaii  a  work- 
room— and  iis  far  reinowd  from  tlie  tradi- 
tional eon(;e]>tions 
of  the  "literary 
lady's  "  aliode  as 
it  is  possible  for 
a  room  to  be. 
Here,  morning 
after  morning, 
and  evening  after 
evening,  Mrs. 
Clifford  is  to  be 
found  at  work ; 
but  \\'urk  with  her 
iiii[tlies  by  no 
nieaas  solefy  the 
iiet  of  "jirddiiirtion. 
Hhe  reads,  she 
studies,shethiiiks. 
S  ii  e  has  great 
faith  in  regular 
hours  for  work, 
bat  she  has  no 
faith  whatever  in 
tlie  ereative  work 
wliieh  is  done  to 
order,  or  beeanse 
the  hour  for  work 
has  struck.  Wiien 
she  is  not  in- 
clined for  creati\  e 
\v(n-k  she  simply 
tills  up  her  time 
in  other  ways. 
Neither  has  she 
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afternoon  hours.  "  The  afternoon  is  no 
good,"  she  is  wont  to  say,  *'  except  for 
novels,  tea,  and  walking.    The  evening  is 

the  best  time— don't  you  think  so? — after 
the  last  post  has  oome,  when  there  are  no 
more  knocks  or  interruptions." 

It  is  very  probable  that  Mis.  Clifford  would 
spend  half  the  night  in  writing,  at  those  times 
when  the  men  and  women  of  her  imagination 
throng  close  upon  her,  but  for  a  certain 
little  difficulty,  with  which  any  woman  who 
reads  these  words  will  feel  a  thrill  of  sym- 
pathy. Mrs.  Clifford's  study  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  house,  her  bedroom  at  the  top.  She 
writes  at  night  until  the  moment  arrives 
when  she  begins  to  hear  bui^lars  creeping 
about,  and  is  afraid  to  go  upstairs  !  As  tlie 
burglars  usually  put  in  an  appearance  about 
three-qnarters  of  an  hour  after  the  rest  of  the 
house  has  gone  to  bed,  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood that  night-work  is  not  of  much  use  to 
her.  Not  many  men,  perhaps,  would  fully 
appreciate  the  ditticalty  of  the  position,  but 
Mrs.  Clifford  tells  a  httle  story  in  connec- 
tion with  it  which  proves  that  it  is  not  all 
feminine.  She  was  speaking  one  day  to 
Huxley  of  her  inability  to  sit  up  late. 

"It  ifi  foolish,"  she  said  ;  "but  I  always 
hear  burglars  moving  about." 

"80  do  I,"  answered  Huxley.  "When  I 
am  working  at  night  1  not  only  bear  burglars 
mo\  ing  about,  but  J  actually  see  tbcm  look- 
ing through  the  crack  of  the  door  at  ine  !  " 

There  is  nothing  more  fascinating — given 
a  clever  man  or  woman — than  the  attempt  to 
trace  the  germs  of  the  personality  of  to-day 
in  the  little  child  of  the  past.  And  there  is 
nothing  in  which,  as  a  rule,  one  geta  so  little 
assistance  from  the  Sii])iect  himself.  Mrs. 
Clifford  is  a  ease  in  point.  One  longs  to 
know  what  she  was  as  a  little  girl ;  and  that 
little  girl  is  just  the  one  point  on  which  it  is 
impossible  to  excite  her  interest.  She  was 
not  what  may  be  described  as  a  "literary 
child,"  though  she  read  everything  that 
came  in  her  way,  especially  the  old  novelists 
and  poets.  She  began  to  write  pretty  soon, 
too,  for  she  wrote  several  stories  in  her  early 
girlhood,  and  they  appeared  chiefly  in  the 
publications  of  Messrs.  Cassell. 

Mra.  Clifford  has  immense  faith  in  desul- 
tory reading  as  an  educator.  "  Reading  in  a 
groove  is  no  good,"  she  says,  "  Let  people 
read  e\'eryt.liing— so  long,  of  course,  as  it  is 
not  indecent  or  immoral." 

Mrs.  Clifford  speaks  from  her  own  expe- 
rience. Having  prepared  herself,  all  uncon- 
sciously, by  those  youthful  years  of  desultory 
reading,  when  the  time  came  which  compelled 


her  to  step  out  into  the  market-place  of  life 
and  become  a  bread-winner,  she  turned  in- 
stinctively to  literature.  Everyone  knows 
something  of  the  mental  powers  which  she 
brought  with  iier  to  the  struggle,  but  very 
few  except  her  personal  frieuds  realise  what 
else  went  to  make  up  her  equipment — the 
intense  reverence  for  tlie  work  she  was  under- 
taking, and  the  deep-rooted  sense  that  she 
was  the  bearer  of  an  honoured  name  which 
was  neither  to  be  traded  on  nor  belittled. 
These  thiu^  served  her  as  the  armour  too 
surely  needed  by  every  artist  whose  art  must 
buy  his  bread.  The  temptation  to  scamp 
her  work  in  order  that  mo:'(^  might  be  accom- 
plished in  a  given  time  ;  the  temptation  to 
advertise  herself  and  her  wares,  as  is  now- 
adays too  nnieli  the  fashion,  ]iassed  Mrs. 
Clifford  by.  For  her  they  liad  absolutely  iio 
existence.  So  keen  and  so  delicate  was  her 
feeling  with  reference  to  her  husband's  name 
that,  with  the  exception  of  "  Anyhow  Stories 
for  Children  " — in  which  much  of  her  hus- 
band's teaching  may  be  recognised—  she 
published  all  lier  earlier  books  anonymously 
i-ather  than  run  the  faintest  chance  of  being 
thought  to  make  capital  out  of  Professor 
W.  K.  Clifford's  reputation.  The  authorship 
of  "  Mj-s.  Keith's  Crime "-  probably  Mrs. 
Clifford's  first  great  success— was  only  dis- 
co\"ered  by  an  accident,  and  on  internal 
evidence.  Somebody  said,  "  Oh,  *  Mrs. 
Keith's  Crime'  must  be  Mrs.  Clifford's. 
She  knows  all  about  Spain."  And  the  next 
thing  was  a  paragraph,  saying,  "It  is  said 
that '  Mrs.  Keith's  Crnne '  is  by,"  etc.  And 
then  another  paragraph,  without  the  qualify- 
ing preliminary.    And  so  it  went  on. 

Even  "  Aunt  Anne  "  was  published  anony- 
mously in  Temple  Bar.  Ihtt  the  secret 
leaked  out  before  it  appeared  in  volume 
form,  and  the  book  had  the  author's  name 
upon  the  title-page. 

"  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me,  the  suc- 
cess of  '  Aunt  Anne,' "  says  Mrs.  Clifford. 
"  Of  coui-se  '  Aunt  Anne '  was  very  real  to 
me,  but  1  never  expected  that  other  people 
would  find  her  so." 

And  thk  brings  us  back  to  that  which  is, 
to  Mrs.  Clifford,  infinitely  more  interesting 
than  herself— her  work.  As  has  been  said, 
she  is  no  believer  in  anytliing  but  spontaneous 
work.  She  never  writes  a  story  because  she 
is  asked  to  do  so,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  she  ever  write  at  random  and  without 
a  commission.  Her  ideas  dawn  in  her  mind 
and  lie  there  ripening,  almost  without  con- 
sciousness on  her  part,  until  the  moment 
comes  when  they  are  wai^a^^^,|^ften  it 
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is  a  face  that  suj^gcsts  a  whole  story  to  her — 
a  face  seen  ia  the  street,  in  a  theatre,  at  a 
party.  It  Strikes  tlie  mysterious  choi-ds  of 
the  ima^nation  an<l  tlie  chords  vibrate. 

"  One  can't  invent  a  story,"  is  her  theory. 
"  It  grows  and  unfolds  itself.  One  can't 
write  because  one  is  asked  to  write,  but  only 
because  one  must." 

Mrs.  Clifford  makes  no  elaborate  plan  of 
her  stories,  no  skctdies  of  characters.  She 
just  vvritts  on  and  <in,  wlien  fier  idea  possesses 
her — "  more  illcf^nbly  tlian  anyone  else  in  the 
world,"  according  to  her  own  dictum — with 
Tio  sense  of  criticism  of  iier  own  work,  driven 
by  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

"  One  can't  criticise  tliem  while  one  is 
writing,"  she  says  of  her  characters.  "  One 
is  living  their  lives,  goes  up  and  down  in 
their  houses,  reads  their  letters,  and  does 
all  sorts  of  funny  things.  But  when  it  is 
gone  to  the  printer— ah  !  then  one  is  over- 
whelmed with  misery  and  degradation  !  " 

Mrs.  Clifford  has  her  favom'ite  child  among 
her  hooks,  and  that  favourite,  oddly  enough, 
is  not  licr  most  distinguished  success,  "  Aunt 
Anne."  It  is  to  *'  A  Wild  Proxy  "  that  her 
most  affectionate  thoughts  are  given. 

Few  parents  can  explaiii  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  their  partiality,  but  possibly 
something  of  Mrs.  Clifford's  leaning  towards 
this,  out  of  all  her  stories,  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  in  it  fly  about  the 
Continent  all  the  time  !  For,  apart  from 
her  work,  Mrs.  Ohfford's  greatest  enthusiasm 
is  for  travelling.  It  is  a  veritable  passion 
with  her. 

"  If  I  am  seeing  a  friend  off  at  the  station," 


she  will  tell  you,  "I  always  have  a  longing  to 
put  myself  in  front  of  any  great  truck  full  of 
luggage  and  stalk  along  with  a  martial  air  as 
if  it  belonged  to  me,  and  I  were  going  off  on 
my  travels.  I  love  the  change,  and  the  people, 
and  the  scenery— above  all,  the  mountains  I 
There  is  nothing  like  them  in  the  world  1 " 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  of  Mrs. 
Clifford — the  woman  who  has  given  us  some 
of  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  pictures  of 
womanhood — that  all  the  questions  connected 
with  woman's  ^^■ol'k  and  interests  are  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  her.  In  the  question  of 
woman's  work  she  finds — as  who  does  not  ? — 
the  gra^'est  problems.  Women,  she  thinks, 
are  so  anxious  to  succeed  where  men  have 
succeeded  that  tliey  miss  many  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  well  in  directions  where  they 
would  have  the  field  to  themselves  and  be 
enormously  useful.  There  is  no  honour  or 
credit  in  doing  men's  work  less  well  than 
they  themselves  can  do  it.  Of  course,  ff  a 
woman  has  genius,  or  even  real  talent  in  any 
direction,  that  is  another  matter.  "To  strive 
to  do  what  one  can  do  best  as  best  it  can  be 
done,"  was  her  husband's  teaching,  and  Mrs. 
(.■iifford  entirely  agrees  with  it.  But  what 
that  work  is  should  be  left,  she  feels,  for  a 
woman's  capacity  to  decide,  not  htr  ambition, 
though  when  the  decision  is  thus  made, 
ambition  may  have  enormous  inlbiencc  in 
the  right  direction.  Happily,  Mrs.  Clifford 
says,  the  feeling  that  work  of  any  sort  is 
a  degradation,  provided  it  is  necessary  or 
advisable  to  do  it,  has  vanished  or  is  vanish- 
ing, and  that  is  one  great  step  in  the  right 
direction. 
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Ride  from 
THE  Dead 


A MAN  cattle  out  into  the  verandah  of 
the  Stoney  Rise  house  and  looked 
across  its  sluidows  to  the  0]ieii  ]>liiin. 
The  -inn  was  crce}>]'iig'  above  tlie  liorizon 
behind  the  house  mid  the  plantations,  ami 
the  news  of  its  nju'isino;  was  \\i'itlen  in 
streaks  of  rose  coloui'  and  faint  green  Unslies 
npon  the  weslern  sky  towards  wliii;}i  he 
faced.  The  air  was  fresh  ;  a.  httic  breeze 
that  liiid  risen  lietiines  was  dancing  across 
the  garden  below,  whore  the  roses  nodded  at 
its  passing  and  the  clumps  of  pampas  grass 
Bickered  and  shivered.  A  magpie  gurgled 
from  the  spruce  fir  on  the  grass,  and  from  the 
nearest  paddock  that  sloped  n\\  to  the  garden 
from  the  edge  of  a  windijig  creek  can:c 
the  soft  shnfRe-shnffle  of  the  feeiliiig  shee]). 
liy  contrast  with  the  motioTi  of  the  dawn, 
the  wakefnlitess  of  the  creatures,  the  cohmr 
of  the  Anstralian  sky,  the  hnrrying  of  hoofs 
in  the  hoi'se  paddock  beyond  the  creek, 
where  the  white  mists  were  rolling  slowly 
away,  the  house  behind  was  dark,  silent  and 
forbidding,  staring  ont  at  the  life  around  it 
with  the  unseeing  gazG  of  a  blind  thing. 

A  horse  was  tethered  to  a  verandah  post, 
and  the  man  walked  towards  it.  As  his  feet 
sounded  on  the  wooden  floor  another  man, 
who  had  been  sitting  on  the  steps  before  the 
entrance,  stood  uj)  and  faced  him. 
"  Well,  doctor  ?  "  he  said. 
"  He  has  gone,"  said  the  doctoi-  wearily. 
He  had  the  grey  look  of  one  who  had 
watched  through  the  night,  his  clothe  were 
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lUmtrated  hy  'Wauwick  Goblk. 

awry,  his  hair  dishe\el]ed,  and  i]\v.\v,  was  a 
splasli  of  lilood  on  his  wristband.  "  IJid  niy 
best,  but  it  was  impossible,  you  know. 
Internal  injuiics." 

"  Ugh  1 "  said  the  other  man.  He  was 
young  and  he  was  not  fond  of  horrors. 
Moreover,  the  sight  of  a  disfigured,  dirt- 
smeared  face  and  body,  with  dull  red  patches 
that  soaked  through  coat  and  waistcoat  on  to 
a  white  countcriKine,  was  still  fi-esh  in  his 
memory.  Then,  with  tiie  low  tone  in  which 
men  spcik  of  sudden  calamity—"  It's  an 
awfnl  tiling  !  " 

"Aye,  yon  may  say  s<i,"  saiil  the  doctor. 
He  walked  to  tlie  edge  of  the  verandaii  and 
took  a  breatli  of  the  crisj)  ai]-.  l-'ive  miles 
away  the  dawn  was  touching  a  liill  that  stood 
ont  in  the  plain  and  marked  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  Stoney  Eise  station.  "  I  know 
Ijlenty  of  men  twenty  years  his  junior  who 
would  have  cluuiged  places  with  old  Micky 
lilackwood  yesterday  evening.  Plenty  of 
men  in  licura  toi\'nsliip  who  must  liave 
looked  after  him  swinging  home  liehind  his 
pair  of  spanking  crcamics-  the  little  white 
devils— and  envied  him  his  big  house,  his 
breed  of  merinoes,  and  his  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  fine  grazing  country.  And  then,  a 
dead  tree  in  the  road— a  rotten  trace- -  smat- 
tering hoofs,  and — that  upstairs.  Poor  old 
Micky!  ...  He  never  showed  a  sign  of 
consciousness  from  the  time  I  got  here." 

"  He  was  a  fine  old  man,"  said  the  other. 
"  I  can't  realise  it  yet ;  the  whole  thing  has 
been  so  horribly  sadden.  And  how  will  she 
take  it  ? " 

"  To  be  sure  1 "  said  the  doctor.  "  I  had 
foigotteu  for  the  moment.  Poor  girl !  poor 
girl ! " 

"Somebody  will  have  to  break  the  news 
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to  ln;r,"  continued  tlic  otlicr  Kfieiiker.  "  It 
would  bo  too  brutul  to  wire  it  ;  anil  yet  piIic 
must  know  to-day  if  she  is  to  be  l?ack  liero 
to-morrow.  What  a  terrible  eudiug  it  will 
be  to  her  holiday  !  .  .  .  .  Will  you  do  it, 
doctor  ? " 

"  Eh  ?  what  ?  me  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  much 
tiiken  aback.  "  My  deur  Clii^iinlm,  it'«  forly- 
five  milBS  from  berc  to  the  sea,  and  twenty 
of  tlieni  across  scnil)  and  for^t.  My  beat 
lies  tluHHidc  of  Lcnra,  not 
thirty  miles  beyond  it, 
and  1  can't  <]cscrt  my  pa- 
tients, evenfor  the  wake  of 
Kllice  IJlackwood.  No." 

"Yon  were  her  father's 
old  friend,"  said  Chis- 
hohn.  "You've  known 
her  ever  since  she 
was  a  ba})y." 

"I   tell   you  1 
can't  do  it,"  said 
the  doctor  testily. 
"  ilan  alive  I  isn't 
there   cnou^di  to 
arrange  here,  too, 
without  a  soul 
about  but  servants 
and    hands,  except 
you  and  me  ?  You 
must   go  yourself. 
You've   been    tiie  old 
man's  manager  for  the 
last  four  years,  in  and 
out  of  !iis  bouse  all  day 
long,  and  you  must  know 
his  daughter  quite  well 
enough  by  this  time.  I 
advise   you  to  start  at 
once,  lor  the  sun  is  np,  and 
if  you  get  down  to  Irvine's 
Inlet  by  noon  you  will  be 
lucky.    Take  the  back  road 
that  skirts  round  Lenra  Hill, 
and  that  cuts  below  Wiiuritc 
straight  to  the  forest.  Break 
the  news  tlie  best  way  yon  can,  and 
the  girl  back  with  you.     I*oor  eliild  I 
motiier,  no  brothers  and  sisterw,  and 
the  old  man   gone.     Siie  will    be  iieart,- 
brokcu." 

There  flashed  across  Chisholm's  iniud  the 
haunting  image  of  a  beautiful,  proud  face, 
and  the  clear  accent  of  an  imperious  voice 
rang  in  his  ears.  He  wondered  how  grief 
would  strike  at  the  queen  of  her  little  world  ; 
or  whetliei'  sorrow  could  humble  that  free 
spirit ;  and  he  felt  the  stab  of  helpless 
sympathy. 


"  I'll  go,"  lie  said,  and  turned  to  the  liorse 
without  another  \\oy<\.  lie  tightened  the 
girtlis,  strapped  iiis  cuat  across  the  saddle, 
and  swung  up  into  it.  A  God-speed  from 
the  doctor  followed  him,  and  he  trotted 
dowji  the  drive  to  where  a  big  white  gate 
opened  upon  the  Lenra  road.    He  cantered 


iirtiig 
Xo 
now 


The  si^lit  nas*  tit.ill  fresh  in 
his  iiiraiorv." 


out  to  the  bridge  ;ieross  the  creek  and  then 
turned  and  looked  back  for  a  moment.  His 
sliglit,  wiry  figure  Iooke<l  to  advantage  on 
horiseback,"  am!  fclic  grey  si>ml)rero  that 
flapped  back  from  his  forehea<l  disclosed  au 
open,  boyisli,  good-lnoking  face,  I'lirnt  to  the 
))ushman's  t^iu  by  a  soutliern  sun. 

Tlie  house  looked  veiy  sombre  and  monrn- 
fnl  in  the  daylight.  E\-eu  an  ignorant 
passer-by  might  have  read  signs  of  calamity 
m  its  face.  Here  a  blind  was  (bawn  up 
askew,  there  another  was  pulled  down ; 
here  a  window  was  shut  closely,  and  there 
one  yawn(.'d  wide.  The  hall  dooi'  stood 
open,  showing  blackness  within  ;  and,  above, 
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the  yellow  light  of  a .  guttering  candle 
flickered  behind  a  curtain. 

Something  choked  in  Chisholm's  throat  as 
he  turned  away.  Only  yesterday  the  place 
had  been  alive  with  the  loud  step  of  the 
owner,  with  his  hale,  robust  presence  and 
his  cheery  voice — the  voice  of  a  prospei'ous 
man  in  tlie  sccuc  of  his  prosperity.  Xow 
the  shadow  of  misfortune  drooped  low  upon 
it,  and,  instead  of  the  living  figure,  the  walls 
hid  a  rigid,  uulietH.lii\g  thiug,  lying  stark  and 
disfigured  in  that  silent  upper  rooui.  Cliis- 
holm  had  respected  his  employer  and  liked 
him ;  the  thought  that  he  was  dead,  and 
had  passed  thus  suddenly  out  of  ken,  struck 
painfully  to  his  heart. 

He  lode  on  towards  Leura,  setting  his 
face  to  the  south-west,  where,  forty  odd 
miles  iiway,  came  the  coast-linc  that  looked 
upon  the  Southern  Ocean.  There,  perched 
oil  the  sandliills  above  au  inlet,  was  the  bnsti 
hotel  where  EUice  Blackwood  was  spending 
her  seaside  holiday.  And  between  him  and 
her  was  the  long,  lonely  ride  :  past  I^eura 
and  along  the  ten  miles  beyond  it  to  Peel 
township,  and  then  on  through  the  forest, 
by  blazed  track  and  corduroy  road,  to  the 
sea. 

The  first  four  miles  ran  through  the 
Stoney  Rise  paddocks ;  over  a  bank  strewn 
with  the  wreckage  of  dead  lightwoods  ;  past 
sheep  that  scuffled  away  at  the  sound  of  the 
cantering  hoofs  ;  through  gate  after  gate, 
and  so  on  to  the  long,  wire-fenced  lane  that 
cut  through  a  neighbour's  run.  The  wind 
hummed  in  his  ears :  it  was  a  fresh,  south 
breeze,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  smelt  of 
the  sea. 

He  sat  easily  in  his  saddle  and  looked 
about  him.  The  great  plains  stretched  uwuy 
on  either  side,  bi'iikcn  only  by  a  volcanic  hill 
here  and  there  and  the  indigo  streak  of  the 
plantations.  Presently  the  track  dipped 
across  a  slope  and  through  a  couple  of 
wooded  paddocks,  behind  which  was  the 
glimpse  of  another  homestead.  He  bore 
away  to  the  right  through  the  trees,  jerked 
open  a  gate  at  the  end  of  a  long  paddock, 
and  rattled  out  on  to  the  metalled  road. 

Still  on  and  on.  Leura  township  begau 
to  show  out  in  white  dots  and  flashing  roofs 
at  the  side  of  the  hill  from  which  it  drew  its 
name.  The  sun  rose  higher  and  beat  down 
hotly,  and  the  groiuid  at  the  roadside  was  as 
hard  as  flint.  It  ivas  the  end  of  summer, 
and  the  plains  were  baked  out  of  all  green- 
ness :  the  paddocks  were  a  grey-brown, 
shimmering  to  white  where  the  grass  grew 
thick  over  dried-up  swamp  or  creek ;  and 


the  only  vivid  hue  was  that  of  the  distant 
blue  gums,  or  the  many  gorgeous  tints  of 
the  little  paiTote  that  screeched  hard  by. 
The  dead  man  had  driv  en  along  this  road 
the  day  before,  cracking  a  joke  with  that 
selector  at  the  door  of  bis  cottage,  probably, 
nodding  to  this  wagoner  crawling  on  behind 
his  bulJock-tea!]i,  noticing  everything  with 
those  keen  old  eyes  of  his,  and  thanking 
Ood,  perhaps, for  casting  liis  lot  in  this  great 
new  country  that  lie  lo\-ed  so  well.  And 
now  

The  hack  road  branched  off  a  mile  from 
the  township.  A  paddock  thick  with  dead 
trees,  their  branches  strewn  about  it  like  the 
bones  of  a  giant  army,  marched  with  it  for  a 
mile  or  two,  and  after  that  Wuiu-ite  house, 
with  the  trees  all  about  it,  looked  out  from  a 
hill-top.  He  left  it  high  above  Mm  on  his 
left  and  rode  on. 

How  would  Ellicc  Blackwood  take  the 
news  ?  Chisholni  thongiit  of  his  own  awed 
feehng  at  the  sight  of  the  deathly  face  and 
helpless  body,  and  thought  of  the  adilitional 
keenness  that  the  pain  would  iia\"c  to  the 
only  child,  the  spoilt,  wilful  girl  in  the  first 
flush  of  womanhood.  She  had  ma^le  hiiu 
smalt  many  a  time  with  her  careless  indiffer- 
ence to  him ;  she  had  seemed  so  impervious  to 
outside  touch,  so  supreme  in  her  little  world. 
How  would  she  take  the  cruel  blow  that  Fate 
had  dealt  iier  ?  Once,  he  remembered,  ime 
of  the  station  hands  hiul  been  drowned  when 
the  creek  was  in  flood  —a  man  she  knew  and 
liked.  He  bad  told  her  ;  and  he  remembered 
how  she  had  blanched  and  how  her  hps  luid 
quivered  as  she  left  him  without  a  word. 
She  had  never  mentioned  the  man's  name 
again,  the  sudden  death  luid  made  of  it  a 
thing  not  to  be  spoken  lightly;  how  would 
her  father's  death  come  upon  her  ?  His 
heart  throbbed  for  the  girl. 

A  dip  of  the  road,  and  Peel  township 
straggled  into  view.  Already  the  scrub 
cropped  up,  and  he  had  passed  through  iso- 
lated bits  of  forest  land.  T'hc  way  had 
grown  rougher,  too,  the  roads  moi-e  hilly, 
fclie  surrounding  country  more  thickly  wooded 
and  more  uncivilised.  He  stopped  at  the 
inn  and  took  half  an  hour's  breathing  space. 
Townsmen  in  shirt-sleeves  and  wideawakes 
buzzed  out  from  their  work  as  the  news  that 
Chisholra  bore  spread.  Even  here,  twenty- 
six  miles  from  his  station,  Michael  Black- 
wood was  known  and  honoiu'ed. 

And  now  the  last  stage  of  the  ride  lay 
before  him.  Chisliolm  rode  slowly  out  of 
the  township  and  down  the  sandy  road,  here 
shaded  with  banks  and  /trees  as  it  dipped 
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into  ii.  gnlly,  tliere  staring'  into  tlio  eye  f)f 
the  sun  a(;russ  the  scrub.  Another  two  niiloK 
and  the  forest  l)e^^ii.n  to  elosc  njion  liiiii. 
FaUen  tiniljoi"  lay  nci'dss  the  track,  tJie 
uiidergrovvtli  was  dense  ;  and,  above,  the 
gums  pointed  their  far-off  tops  to  a  steely 
sky. 

What  a  fascination  there  was  abont  the 
girl  that  lie  was  going  to  meet  to-day  ! 
while  she  was  on  the  station  lie  had  luid 
little  enougli 
of  her,  and 
had  been  glad 
to  gather  up 
thecrumbs  of 
lier  (company. 
Yet  Ills  heart 
ha  d  s  u  11  k 
w  h  e  n  s  h  e 
drove  off  for 
this  hoHday, 
and  there 
had  been  a 
lack  of  inter- 
est in  every- 
thing when 
slie  liad  gone. 
Before,  i-iie 
e  h  a  n  c  e  o  1' 
nieethig  h(-i' 
riding  far  out 
on  the  run 
had  been 
something  to 
hope  for  dur- 
ing the  long 
days  in  the 
open,  and  lie 
had  scram- 
bled tliroiigli 
his  Ruppei', 
evening  after 
evening,  to 
get  t  li  e 
cluutee  of 
finding  her 
lounging  on 
the  house 
verandah 
w  h  en  he 
stepjjed  on  to 
it  in  thediisk. 
He  renieni- 
b  e  r  e  d  one 
S  u  n  d  a  y 
ni  0  r  n  i  n  g 
when  she  had 
walked  out  to 
a  far  plantsi- 


tion  with  Iiim  ;  and  how  kindly  and  how 
near  she  had  seemed  to  him  that  day. 
Slie  was  often  gracious  to  him  wiien  tliey 
were  alone  together.  It  "was  whiMi  other 
peo[)le  were  present  that  slie  sparred  witii 
him,  chaffed  him  delicately,  or  sent  the 
blood  rushing  to  his  face  by  some  qnick 
sarcasm.  But  when  her  mood  was  friendly, 
was  there  anything  to  compare  with  the 
ey^'  steadfast  look,  or  the  sunshine  that 

was  her  pre- 
sence ? 

And  now 
he  waw  in  the 
heart  of  the 
forest.  The 
sun  streaked 
tliroiigh  tlie 
gum  leaves 
nponthepath, 
and  some- 
times his 
horse's  hoofs 
thumped 
over  cordu- 
roy road  in 
])]ace  of  the 
soft,  sandy 
wheel-ti'acks. 
One  e  li  e 
]>asscda  s])aee 
A\'here  trecH 
had  craKhed 
down  one 
upon  the 
other  in  a 
bush  fi  r  e : 
there  w  a  s 
a  smell  of 
bnrniTig,  and 
lie  saw  tliat 
some  of  the 
b 1 ac k  e  ne  d 
trunks  were 
still  smould- 
ering. Here 
and  there  a 
clearing  held 
a  selector's 
hut  or  saw- 
mill, and  in 
one  j)iirt  a 
railway  line 
cleft  the 
f  o  refit  at 
right  angles 
w  i  t  Ii  his 
path,  and 
t  on, 


"  Now  Iio  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest," 
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Biraiglit  as  an  arrow,  till  it  narrowed  out 

of  sight. 

What  a  dull  fcUow  he  must  seem  to  the 
girl !  She  sharpened  her  wits  upon  him 
with  such  clever  Mts  of  ridicule,  and  all  he 
ever  found  to  oppose  to  her  was  a  red  face 
and  a  hasty  retreat,  full  of  an  anger  that 
melted  away  the  nest  time  that  she 
spoke  softly  to  him.  Not  that  she  ever 
showed  7-(^niorRC ;  but  hev  moods  had  a 
way  of  eliaijgiiig  as  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly as  a  ciiiimcleoirs  colour,  and  though 
the  scoffing  one  prevailed  as  a  rule,  she  had 
fifty  others  with  which  to  bewilder  him. 

She  was  a  wonderfully  graceful,  active 
creature,  a  true  daughter  of  the  bush.  He  had 
iirst  seen  her  in  the  chrysalis  stage  ;  and 
even  then  she  had  not  been  awkward,  but  as 
full  of  mischievous  life  as  a  young  colt. 
For  a  long  time  they  had  been  friends,  hut 
now,  for  the  last  year,  their  relation  had 
been  more  uneven  ;  and  if  capable  of  rare 
and  beiiutiPul  intiiniu^y.  the  friendship  had 
disappcaretl  altogether  sometimes  in  an 
estrangemcTit  and  acti\'e  hostility  that  stung 
him  more  than  he  could  say. 

A  wallaby  skipped  across  the  road,  and 
the  forest  crowded  down  into  a  dark  gully 
where  only  the  blazed  trees  showed  the  road. 
High  above,  over  the  distant  tree  to^s,  the 
sun  was  still  climbing  towards  the  meridian  ; 
eleven  o'clock  he  made  the  time  to  be.  The 
forest  seemed  drowsy,  full  of  the  midday 
hush  in  which  Nature  dozes,  lint  still  its 
influence  touched  him,  and  Pau's  invisible 
pipes  made  melody  through  the  whispering 
i>f  the  trees. 

If  he  could  oidy  break  through  his 
restraint — question  her  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  many  things  tliat  puzzled  him !  How 
would  sue  answer  ?  he  wondered.  Laugh, 
most  probably,  and  turn  his  weapons  upon 
him  with  some  scornful  flippancy  that  would 
leave  him  more  sorely  at  a  loss  than  ever. 
And,  after  all,  why  should  it  matter  to 
him  ?  ....  Ah  !    Why  ? 

Chisliolm  reeled  in  his  saddle  like  a  man 
who  had  been  shot.  There  flashed  upon 
him — perhaps  it  was  the  murmurings  of  the 
forest  that  had  told  it— why  this  girl's 
caprice  meant  so  much  to  him.  Blind  ! 
He  had  been  more  than  blind.  It  was  love 
that  gnawed  at  his  heart,  love  that  drove 
home  her  flyii^  words  and  pierced  him.  with 
a  bow  drawn  at  a  venture,  love  that  saw  in 


her  queen  and  tyrant,  friend  and  tormentor. 
It  was  love  that  made  the  station  blank  in 
her  absence  ;  that  set  his  pulses  dancing  at 
her  name  ;  and  that  made  a  hidden  joy  stir 
now  within  him.  And  how  purely,  how 
eamratly,  and  witli  what  impulse  of  fear, 
reverence,  and  longing  be  loved  her  ! 

He  spurred  his  horse  on  more  quickly 
and  threw  the  forest  behind  liim  at  last.  A 
low  belt  of  scrub  flitted  by,  another  clearing 
with  a  schoolhouse  in  it,  a  mile  or  two  of 
scattered  woodland,  and  then  he  drew  rein 
at  a  hne  of  sandhills.  The  sun  was  blazing 
down  upon  his  head,  but  a  cool  wind  blew 
steadily  over  the  sand,  and  he  looked  upou 
the  flashing,  sparkling  sea. 

.  .  .  So  it  was  to  this  that  the  past  four 
months  had  led  him  1  He  had  always  been 
the  faithful  servant,  but  now  he  knew  him- 
self for  something  more.  All  that  there  was 
of  him  was  hers — his  loyalty  to  defend  her, 
his  worship  to  honour  her,  his  manhood  to 
cherish  the  thought  of  her  and  keep  it  holy. 
A  hopeless  love  it  might  be,  for  she  was  as 
far  above  him  as  the  sun  above  the  sea  ;  but 
for  the  present  it  was  sufficient  to  know  that 
he  loved  her,  and  that  within  one  little  hour 
lie  would  see  her  and  touch  her  hand  again. 

And  it  was  then,  as  the  sandhills  dipped, 
and  Irvine's  Inlet  wound  into  sight,  with 
the  wooden  "  hotel "  high  on  its  further 
bank,  utkI  the  coast  beyond  it,  that  Chisliolm 
I'cmembei'ed  on  what  sad  errand  he  was 
bound.  The  Pan-song  of  the  forest  had 
sung  only  of  love,  and  there  was  room  for 
nothing  more  while  he  listened  to  its  sweet 
pipings.  ICow  it  came  upon  him  that  his 
message  was  of  Death.  For  the  time  it  had 
been  forgotten,  as  the  dead  will  be  forgotten 
by  the  living  ;  and  the  memory  of  the 
gloomy  house  he  had  left  at  dawn,  mourning 
for  the  silent  master,  had  been  banished  by 
a  lighter  thought.  It  came  back  now  and 
his  conscience  pricked  him .  Could  the 
solemn  meaning  of  that  dead  face  be  so 
quickly  banished  ?  And  yet— was  not  Love 
stronger  than  Deatli  ?  and  nmst  not  the  one 
thought  conquer  the  other,  so  long  as  men 
had  living  hearts  and  women  were  made  to 
love  ?  Now,  when  the  two  mysteries  inter- 
twined, he  thought  it  was  well  he  knew  his 
heart.  Who  could  break  the  news  better  to 
the  girl,  and  help  her  more  tenderly  through 
her  sorrow,  than  the  man  who  loved  her — 
loved  her — Gloved  her  ? 
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THE    Z 1 0  K  I  8  T    M  O  V  E  M  E  N  T , 

By  S.  K.  Lewisos. 

Illvstratfid  ivitfi  PortraiU  and  Views  of  the  Modmi  Jeirish  Colonies  in  PaJefitine. 


"  A  LL  who  look  upon  Judaism  as  a 
/\  pemanent  religions  system  which 
works  necessarily  thr(jugli  the  agency 
of  a  peculiar  race  cannot  be  held  to  be 
merely  dreiiniing  if  t)iey  hops  for  a  national 
CL^ntre  in  Palestine  as 
at  least  a  dititaut  proba- 
bility." "Whoever  has 
glanced  o\"er  the  ])agas 
of  Jewish  ii'jwspapers 
or  the  general  reviews 
during  the  paat  two 
yeai-s  may  be  presumed 
to  liave  read  these 
words  referrhig  to 
Zionism.  They  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  the 
views  of  an  outsider 
bringing  three  distin(;t 
conceptions  into  one 
sentence.  In  reality 
they  were  written  by 
the  Hon.  and  Ii-e\'. 
W.  H.  Fremantle  in 
an  article  contributed 
by  him,  on  "The 
Future  of  Jndaism," 
to  the  .Inly  nnmber  of 
the  Coii/f'iii/wn/r//  Herifn-  in  tin-  year  1H7-S. 
])r.  Ht'i'zl  was,  tlierefore,  (|uite  correct  wlien 
in  IHDIl  he  prefaced  his  world-stiriiug  pam- 
phlet, "  The  Jewish  State,"  with  the  observa- 


im.   THBODOli   IlKltZL,   I'llKSl DKNT  OV  THK 
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tion  tliat,  wlien  lie  wislied  Id  suggest  the 
re-estabhslinuiiit  of  the  Jewish  naLiun,  lie 
suggested  no  new  thing.  History  is  to  the 
Jew  very  much  the  same  as  Macaulay  said  it 
was  to  the  English,  a  record  full  of  events 
that  offer  precedents 
for  the  present  -  day 
actions. 

Zionisni  is  a  new 
iiiune  for  a  \ery  old 
idea.  By  pi")etic  license 
tlie  rabliis  declared 
that  the  Messiali  was 
born  on  tlie  very  day 
that  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed.  To  turn 
the  metaphor  into 
sober  fact,  at  the 
moment  the  Jewish 
nation  was  crnshed 
ss'emingly  beyond  re- 
snrrectitm,  the  pco]ile 
of  Israel  were  liuoycd 
n]i  by  a  lio]>e  of  restora- 
tiini,  ami  that  hope 
}i;is  liffu  ;i.  i)erennial 
fuimtaiii  of  ]iure  water, 
drinking  at  wliich  the 
Jews  lui\e  been  able  to  snr\-ivc  each  of  the 
almost  crashing  blows  by  w!n(!h.  they  have 
been  assailed  daring  the  jiasssigc  of  the 
nineteen  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since 
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the  Diaspora.  Replacing  tlie  Temple  sacri- 
ttces  by  symbols,  ritual,  and  prayer,  the  Jen- 
has  year  by  year  uttered  thtw  momentous 
words,  "  A  year  Lo  (.'otuc  in  JerusaJem."  The 
more«an;^niiiui  read  it  "  \ext  year,''  and  when 
next  year  iirimght  Uiem  no  nearer  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  ('Hd,  they  may  have  put  it  off 
till  tu-uion-ow,  ever  to-nuirrow,  but  the  same 
ideal  remained,  and  not  always  as  a  mere 
vitaliwing  dream,  liar  (^oehba,  "the  soi\  of 
the  Star,"  lii^t  and  greatest  of  the  "pseudo- 
Messiahs,"  was  also  one  of  the  last  to 
endeavour  to  realise  his  people's  idea  by 
force  of  arms,  and  no  speculation  in  the 
range  of  the  might-have-beens  is  more  in- 


are  still  Jews  who  endeavour  to  decipher 
Danierri  mystic  nnmcrals,  and  put  the  begin- 
ning uf  tite  New  Reign  at  a  dat€  not  more 
tiian  twenty  yt^trs  aliead.  Jlasses  <if  the 
Jews  have  been  stirred  o\-er  and  o\'er  again 
hy  rumonrs  of  the  appearance  of  tlie  Son  of 
])a\-id  or  the  diKco\-ery  of  the  lust  Ten 
Tribes--  e\"ents  whicii  ave  to  syiiehroiiiso 
with  the  restoratiou,  for  the  Messianic  idea 
was  not  and  is  not  an  impalpable  thing,  bnt 
with  tens  of  thoi^ands  the  material  restora- 
tion of  Israel  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  While 
all  legendary  lore  covers  the  JTessenger  with 
a  halo  of  the  supernatural,  the  rabbis  seem 
in  the  main  to  have  thought  differently : 


Mui>Ki{f*  Jt:ui:HAi,i':M  :   vikw  ki'.om  Tin;  mount  ok  or.ivrs. 


teresting  than  to  ponder  over  this  thought — 
What  would  have  been  the  current  of  the 
world's  progress  if  the  Romans  had  been 
conquered  on  the  fields  of  Bethar  at  the 

time  wlien  tliey  were  mastering  Britain  ? 
True,  the  Jews  were  dt'feated  :  lint  the  Jew, 
in  sjiite  of  <lei'eat,  continued  to  hope,  arnl  liis 
history  is  full  of  the  I'eeords  of  men  who, 
like  "David  Airoy,"  tlie  hero  of  one  of 
Disraeli's  romances,  and  "  Sahbattai  Ze\  i,''' 
the  seveTiteenth  century  hero  of  Zangwills 
"Tnrlcish  IMessiah,"  rose  on  behalf  of  the 
race.  Tiie  C'alilialists,  Jewish  mystics,  whose 
life  and  works  have  been  strangely  mis- 
understood, fixed  some  hundreds  of  dates  on 
which  the  Messiah  would  appear,  and  there 


the  All  Powerful  would  direct,  hut  the  event 
would  not  be  heralded  by  signs,  portents,  and 
omens.  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  who  negotiated 
with  Cromwell  for  the  reaflmission  of  the 

Jews  into  England,  used  this  form  of  the 
^Messianic  idea— an  excellent  argument  to  a 
Puritan- '  urging  that,  when  the  dispci'sii)!! 
of  the  House  of  Israel  was  complete,  the 
gathering  from  the  "four  comers"  would 
Itegin. 

Apart  i'rom  the  niystif^  and  Messianic 
elements,  the  staple  idea  of  t!ie  return  to 
Palestine  runs  like  a  bright  thread  through 
Jewish  history,  and  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  we  face  it  still,  but  with  a 
great  alteration. , ,  The,  itfea/4iMffl?si'''^ 
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iiuKlt'rn  foriri,  iuii]  persecn- 
tioii  lias  r(jvi\fd  Llie  national 
ounscio  I  IS  riess  of  Isrjiel . 
Ajiti-Sjmitism  has  l)rouj?bt 
the  Jew  back  to  his  old  idea. 
Geoi-f^'e  Eliot's  "Daiiic'l  De- 
TOiida"  discnssed  tlic  idi^a 
i'roui  ilie  philuHopliic  jmiitt 
ol'  view.  As  far  l>ack  as  tlie 
iit'gimiiiii;-  of  the  wtntury 
Mnrderai  Xoah,  an  Aiinjri- 
<;aii,  Jni'iiinlatiHl  ii  plan  for 
the  fonndiiiir  of  a  Jewish 
slate  oH'  the  Aineriean  coasl. 
lu  the  seventies,  with  tlu' 
rise  of  anti-Semitism  in  Ger- 
many, Jewish  writers  Iwgan 
to  protest  af^ainst  assijniia- 
Litiii.  1'licy  Baw  tliut  the 
I-ibei'al  nimeTnent  had  iiii- 
aerved  tlie  niasscK  <)f  the 
Jews,  wlu)  \\er(i  joiniiti^  the 
ranks  of  the  iri'eligious  or  lieciniiiii;^^  eoinei'ts 
to  aiiotiierfail.h  :  and  they  noLcd,  t<(0,  thatall 
wlio  yielded  to  tlie  new  enviroiniienL  snii'ered 
tlie  shook  and  in  part  caused  the  attack. 
Yeai-s  later,  in  1880-82,  the  teiTible  persccu- 
tioMS  ill  Kussiii,  wliero  tlic  biilk  of  the  Jews 
live,  were  met  by  an  appeal  from  Rnsso- 
Jewish  publicists,  authors,  poets,  and  novelists 


THE  SCIIOOI.-lIOLKf:,  l!ISOIIOX-l,H-ZION. 

to  foiniil  a  Jewish  slate  A  literature  which 
liad  eliarnied  an  idle  hour  suddenly  became 
endowed  witli  life  and  meaning— the  idle 
siugera  of  an  empty  day  found  their  pens 
inspired.  With  one  accord  the  literati  of 
Jewiysaid:  "  "VVe  must  be  emanriitated  :  and 
as  that  cannot  happen  liere,  anil  we  must 
quit  and  re-establish  ourselves,  where  hut 
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in  Pitlestiiio,  tUe  ilnly  I-aiid,  liic  aiicioiit 
fiithci'land  to  which  thu  pious  niude  and  yet 
make  pilgriinatres,  where  the  old  tra\-el  to 
end  their  weaiy  days,  whence  the  earth  is 
yet  taken  to  place  on  the  eyes  of  those  who 
die  in  the  many  lands  of  exile  ?  The  Rii^ian 
Jews  had.  everytliing  but  means  and  oi^ani- 
sation,  and  that  is  not  surprising.  The 
wnrld'f^  liisiory  shows  us  that  the  lugher  the 
ideal,  tlic  more  im]iotont  the  idealist. 

Perse€utii)n  had  tlie  same  revivin*;  effect 
upon  tlie  Jews  of  Uoninania,  l)ut  tlierc  the 
ideas  of  Lanreiice  Oliphant  }>rev;i.iled,  and 
])r.  ]\[o3eR  (liLStor,  the  learned  spiritual  chief 
of  tlie  Se])hardic  con<,^rcgations  of  England, 
helped  in  the  then  perilous  work  of  starting 
the  first  Jewish  agricultural  colony  in  Pales- 
tine. The  Russian  Jews  eagerly  seized  upon 
the  idea,  and  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild, 
of  Paris,  became  the  patron  of  the  movement, 
pouring  untold  thonsands  into  the  sclioraes 
w!ii(;li  should  tnrn  an  url»;tn  people  to  the 
rui'al  occupation  tlieir  forefathers  followed, 
and  change  townsmen  iiito  agriculturists. 
In  the  yeai-s  that  liave  (.-hipsed  since  tlu!  work 
began  many  colonies  iiave  been  wLa.rtcfi  ; 
some  few  have  died  off,  but  to-rhw  tbirty- 
thre^;  survive,  all  more  or  less  flourisliing. 

Jaffa  has  its  colonists'  market,  and  to  the 
Jew  hunself  has  it  been  given  to  restore  to 
fertility  the  soil  that  waa  barren  from  the 
days  of  his  ancestors.  Nothing  in  the 
world's  history  is  more  remarkable  than  this 
retnrn  of  an  agricultural  people  to  linsbaiidry, 
or  tlie  low;  of  a  people  for  the  land  they  but, 
dimly  remembered,  but  to  which  they  ever 
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turn  to  pray.  The  colonisation  progressed 
from  the  commencement,  and  when  at  the 
end  of  the  first  six  years  the  strict  ritniihsts 
desired  to  reinstitute  the  Sabbatical  yeai',  and 
allow  the  newly  reclaimed  lands  to  lie  fallow, 
the  late  Rabbi  Mohilewer,  of  iiiaiystok,  a 
foremost  leader  in  the  movement,  had  the 
conrage  to  I'efnse  to  allow  them  to  endanger 
the  position  of  the  colonists  for  the  sake  of  a 
Biblical  law  that  had  fallen  into  desuetude. 
This  fact  illustrates  how  near  the  Jew  of  the 
present  day  is  to  his  forefather  of  the  long 


A  school-house:  is  dhe  of  the  colonies. 


The  agitation  begun  in  Russia  began  to 
spread  wcstwaixl  and  caught  on  liere  and 
there.  "Lovers  of  Zion"  societies  to  colonise 
Palestine  were  founded  in  Austria,  Roumaiiia, 
(lermany,  France, 
England,  and 
America.  In  1893, 
thanks  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  HafE- 
kin^  the  eminent 
bacteriologist,  a 
central  eoiunuttee 
was  established  in 
Paris,  aided  largely 
by  Baron  Edmond 
de  Rothschild's 
purse. 

Like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue  a  pamphlet 
arrived  in  April, 
1896.  It  was  on 
the  subject  of  the 
Jewish  State,  by 
Dr.  Theodor  llerzl, 
journalist,  lawyer, 
uii4  play.wright. 
Hosted  biJiuO^ralC  anti- 
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Bemitisni  Wiis  riun})iiiit,  A'^iiiiiiia  was  siiiferitifr, 
iis  it  Ktill  is  suffering,  from  a  pla^^ue  of 
i-iice:  liatral.  "  fjot  tlidse  of  us  wlio  will  not 
OT  (^jniiKit  assiniilatc  Avitli  tlic  nations  hnild 
a  rnoilcrn  wtatt'  in  Paltstiiic."  Siicli  was 
tlic  hrdinl  [irinripic  of  tin;  new  scIiimikj, 
and  tlie  antlior  liini  wnrked  (ii«  [tl^tns  in 
full  (k'tiiil.  A  rhart"ft'(l  cmiipiniy  was  to 
1x1  rornicd,  tin;  work  Wiia  to  ha  carried  out 
on  a  (jtanniL-rcial,  not  ou  u  philanthropic  basis. 
The  old  idwi  in  a  new  ]}hr!ise  and  phase  set 
Jewry  aflame.  Dr.  Her/l  ])as8ed  from  Oou- 
gtautiuople  to  Loniluu  in  July,  ]8!)(; ;  from  u 


material  salvation  :  he  inust  effaoe  himself 
or  ende!i\our  to  emanoipatc  himself  out  of 
Enrojte.  The  students  of  Vienna,  the  Hter.uy 

classes,  were  fired,  tln^  \vnn'  and  tlie  lettered 
formed  bands,  the  iiiiddle  class  and  Lhe  rieli 
lield  aloof.  \o  stran.ua'r  jta^re  in  luoderii 
history  will  lie  written  tlian  tlie  one  wiiieli 
shad  descriiie  liow  a  hiindi'iii  of  men,  olieilieiit 
to  a  connnon  inijinlse,  imited  tlieir  ]n'ns  at 
three  corners  of  the  ltIoIk-  and  kept  this 
movement,  }ilaiited  on  fertile  soil,  alive  and 
flonrisliin^^.  At  the  l)e;^'inning  of  l.'-iUT  Dr. 
Herzl  hazanled  a  Ixild  sti'oke  and  summoned 
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j(mrnalist  he  liecame  a  national  hero.  The 
richer  Jews  in  Eu*jlaud  and  on  the  Continent 
plaj'ed  with  the  idea  for  a  moment  and  then 
dr')pped  it ;  a  yeai'  later  a  number  of  rabbis 
parajihrased  the  Jewish  prayer  book,  the 
Bihks  the  llal)b]nic  vvritiuf^fs,  but  tlie  new 
movement  be<2-an  well  at  the  bottom  of  the 
human  ladder,  amoiifjst  tliose  whom  it  is 
deslined  to  heneht.  Amon;^'  tiie  i1rst  to  faU 
in  under  lite  banner  was  Dr.  Max  Xoi'<hui, 
physician,  philosopher,  uTid  writer.  It  waw 
true,  he  said,  and  an  irony  <if  history,  tliere 
were  and  are  two  iKiths  for  the  Jew  to 


a  eonsfress  of  Zionists.  OwinLr  m  op]iositi')n 
the  place  of  gathoriui^  had  to  l)e  shifted  fi'oiu 
Munich  to  Basle,  and  tliere,  in  Aiij,nist.,  IH!)7, 
for  the  first  time  in  nearly  two  tliousand 
years  the  House  of  Israel  was  reunited. 
l)ele^raf.es  came  from  villages  and  continents, 
nortliern  and  southern,  eiistern  and  western 
.lews  jostied  together,  and  fortln-ee  d;iys  met 
in  solemn  conelave  and  discussed  the  situa- 
tion. Ill  liis  "Dreamers  of  tlie  dietlo" 
Zangwill  has  a  vivid  a(;<'oniit  of  tlie  scene. 
The  outcome  was  an  orgiinisation  and  a 
DroijramTne.  The  conia'et^  amaited  e\X'n 
*    ^  Hosted  bytjOOgle 
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those  who  suiniiiom'd  it :  the  iiiCvnsil.y  of  tl)o 
enthusiasm  was  tremeinlous,  and,  rcmiirkabU' 
to  rehito,  it  lias  been  uiaiiitaiued  dnriiiL''  tlu^ 
}iast  year.  There  were  two  hiindreil  (Lele- 
gates  a.t  the  first  conf^ress,  four  huudre'l 
were  presout  at  tlie  second — held  at  the 
end  of  August,  18'.)8 — and  the  movement, 
is  to  eil'ect  its  great  <-oup  by  floating  a  bank, 
which  is  to  be  its  financial  instrument.  The 
announcement  made  in  May  that  a  Jewish 
colonial  bank  was  contemplated  has  been 
followed  up  by  tens  of  thousands  of  applicii- 
tions  i'ur  shares,  and  the  majority  oi  the 
w"ould-be  shiuxihoiders  are  jKior  Jews,  many 
of  them  living  in  towns  and  villages  wliusc 
names  are  unknown  even  to  their  wed- 
informed  leaders.  From  Bessarabia  to 
South  America  and  Johannesburg  the 
mt^es  of  -lewry  have  risen  iu  obedience 
to  an  old  idea,  and  show  that  they  arc 
prepared  to  venture  something  in  order  to 
realise  it. 

And  what  does  this  movement — semi- 
religious,  semi-national  -mean  ? 

To  tlie  Jews,  tite  re-esiahlishmeut  of  the 
Jewisli  state  would  jueau  the  making  of  a 
refuge  free  from  all  ch;uices  of  persecution. 
To  Turkey  the  Jews  would  act  as  a  strengtli- 
eniiig  element.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  the  Eastern  Question.  With 
the  Jews  in  possession  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  struggle  between  the  great  nations 
for  the  ownership  of  Palestine.    The  Turk, 


influenced  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
the  .lews,  might  (;ease  to  be  the  Bick  Man  ; 
and  the  average  newspaper  reader  knows 
without  prompting  what  Turkey  sick  has 
meant  to  the  wurld  since  Kapoleon  met 
Alexander  f.  ;tt  Tilsit.  Zionism  imphcs  to 
the  Jew  a  legally  secured  and  publicly  assured 
siifeguarded  home  to  the  world,  it  spells  peace 
to  the  sorely  tried  son  of  Israel.  Some  have 
even  ventured  to  dream  of  a  re-estahlished 
Israel  acting  as  the  national  arbitrator  of  the 
world's  quarrels— the  Millenium  in  practice. 
iJut  something  less  than  tliis  would  mean 
nuicli  to  the  world  at  large.  (!iven  sucii  an 
impulse  as  the  re-establishment  of  the  nation, 
the  sweet  singers  of  Israel  would  awake,  and 
their  thoughts,  already  ennobled  by  suffer- 
ing, might  essay  the  Idghest  flights,  whilst 
signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  trend  of  the 
movement  would  be  towards  the  creation  of 
new  forms  of  art  in  keeping  with  the  new 
ideals.  If  the  poet  learns  in  suffering  to 
teach  in  song,  surely  the  Jews  must  have  very 
many  poets.  Finally,  here  is  a  summary  of 
the  whole  matter,  in  the  words  (.>f  the  writer 
ijuoted  at  the  begiiining  of  this  article. 
"  Palestine  lias  hitherto  lieeu  to  Englanil  and 
to  Euro])e  a  land  of  merely  sentimental 
interest,  such  as  Egypt  was  before  Xapoleon 
cast  his  eyes  upon  it.  liut  Egypt  means 
something  very  different  from  this  now. 
AVhat  if  the  intercourse  of  Europe  with  India 
and  China  should  be  ^S3l^i{jli^|^  times, 
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and  that  with  Australia  still  moi-G  ?  Wliat 

if  Palestine  sliould  be  enlarged  into  Syria  ? 
and  if  the  Enphratea  Valley  become  the  chief 
line  of  transit  between  Europe  and  the  East? 
Who  can  say  that  the  families  of  English 
Jews,  who  two  centnrica  ago  were  Spanish  or 
German,  may  not  two  centinies,  or  less  than 
one  century,  hence  find  Palestine  as  advan- 
tageous, socially,  and  politically,  as  it  is  now 
the  contrary  ?  Who  can  say  that  in  the 
natural  or  providential  course  of  events  they 
nuiy  nob  be  foremost  in  carrying  tlie  good 
things  of  the  West  to  the  East  as  they  were 
formerly  in  bringing  the  good  things  of  the 
East  to  the  West  ?  " 

Since  this  article  was  written,  late  last 
year,  tlie  progress  made  by  the  movement 
has  i)eeu  remarkably  rapid.  Eresh  from 
liis  triumph  at  Basle,  Dr.  Tiieodor  Herzl 
visited  London  aud  addressed  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  J(!ws  at  Charrington's 
Assembly  Hall  in  the  Mile  End  Road, 
Seven  thousand  of  the  poorest  people  hung 
upon  his  words  and  greeted  them  with 
enthusiasm ;  the  wealthy  section  of  the 
community  held  aloof.    As  I  write  there  are 


two  camps  in  English  Jewry.  The  larger 
one  is  full  of  men  whose  possessions  consist 
of  little  more  than  Faith  and  Hope,  the 
smaller  one  liolds  the  people  who  have 
succeeded  in  life.  These  last  offer  no 
solution  to  the  Jewish  problem.  They  see 
Eastern  Europe  pihng  persecntioii  upon 
persecution,  and  they  are  very  sorry,  for- 
getting that  such  sorrow  is  only  one  of  the 
many  emotions  they  can  well  afford  to 
gratify.  "  Zionism,"  they  say,  "  is  a  Counsel 
of  Despair  ;  it  is  a  very  dangerous  movement, 
calculated  to  rouse  anti-Semitism."  And  on 
this  account  they  are  opposing  the  Zionists. 
The  spectacle  is  one  surprising  as  it  is  sad. 
lioth  Sultan  ami  Kaiser  have  I'ceeived 
Dr.  Herzl  and  hstened  with  approval  to  his 
scheme  for  a  legally  secured  home  i"or  the 
-Jews.  Here  for  the  moment  the  story  ends. 
Will  the  hopes  of  the  Jews  be  fulfiUed,  or 
will  the  great  question  of  their  destiny  drag  on 
indehnitely,  accnniuiating  misery  and  suffer- 
ing all  over  the  world,  and  threatening  a  crisis 
that  one  hardly  dares  to  contemplate  ?  It  is  too 
early  to  say;  the  Jews  can  but  wait  and  hope. 
The  signs  of  the  times  are  with  them. 


COLONlSTil   AT   WORK    IN  METUI.LAH. 
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JOAN  OF  THE  SWORD. 


By  S.  R.  Crockett.* 
Illustrated  by  Frank  Richards. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS. 

I\  Mje  j)recc<linfi  cliajiters  wc  are  introduced  to  the 
Ditdiess  Joan  of  Hohenstein,  in  Castte  Kerasberg,  wlio 
is  twenty-one  years  old  and  is  a  keen  and  accompliHlied 
swordswoman.  She  \a  bound  by  the  decree  of  her 
father,  anxious  to  unite  the  two  States,  either  to  marry 
Prince  Louis  of  Oourtlaiid  or  to  fiirffit  her  dominion. 
An  ambassador  arrives  from  si  noi^^liliiHiriiii;-  State,  and, 
on  learning  ttiat  he  is  visiting  Courtliind  on  leaving 
Kemsbei;^,  Joan  determines  to  accompany  him  disguised 
as  his  secretary,  in  order  that  she  may  see  the  Prince 
unknoivn  to  him.  They  arrive  at  Conrtland  during  a 
ifrarid  toiiniaiuoiit.  ".lohanii  I'yrmont,"  as  tiie  secretary 
is  called,  is  much  interested  in  one  particular  knif^ht 
who  wins  the  prize  for  bTavery,  Johann  hears  him 
spoken  of  as  "the  Prince,"  and  is  glad  to  have  met 
him  so  soon.  Next  day  the  secretary  makes  the 
acquainhmce  of  I'riTiw.sw  Mari^aret  of  Courtland  (.sifter 
to  the  Prince),  who  is  greatly  fascinated  by  the  young 
man's  looks  .ind  ingenuousness.  She  promptly  discards 
her  former  cavalier,  a  Muscovite  Prince,  who  is  mad 
with  jealousy,  Johann,  however,  is  much  confused  at 
the  double  role,  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  [irescrve  the 
secret  of  his  identity.  On  the  Princess  asking  his 
name,  he  replies  that  he  is  the  Count  von  Liicn,  She 
confesses  her  love  for  the  secretary  in  a  most  frank 
manner,  and  then  wonders  that  he  is  so  cohily  unde- 
monstrative. The  Muscovite  I'rince,  challenging  the 
secretary  to  a  duel,  is  seriously  wounded  for  his  [lains ; 
the  secretary  is  mobbed,  and  has  to  tlcc  the  country  in 
all  haste.  He  is  assisted  in  his  Hight  by  an  officer. 
Count  von  Lynar,  who  accompanied  biui  in  the 
ambassador's  train.  This  young  man  is  so  like 
'•Johann"  in  features  that  the  two  might  he  taken  for 
brothers.  The  Princess  mistakes  him  in  the  dark  for 
the  secretary,  and  astonishes  him  by  embracing  him  at 
parting.  On  reaching  Kemaberg,  "  Johann  "  once  more 
becomes  the  Duchess  JoMi,  and  in  no  way  regrets  her 
escapade,  since  it  has  given  her  a  glimpse  of  "the 
Prince,"  and  sli<^  is  happy  in  thinking  of  him  as  her 
fiiturehusbaud.  Vim  Lymir's dreams  are  of  the  beautiful 
Princess  who  had  shown  him  such  an  unusual  and 
unaccountable  mark,  of  faronr. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

JOAN-  FORSWKAUS  THK  .SWORD. 

IT  was  not  in  accordyjice  with  eti(niette  tiiafc 
two  such  nobly  .born  betrotlied  poisons, 
to  be  iilh'ed  for  reasons  of  high  State 
policy,  ^;h(inl(l  visit  each  otliei-  openly  before 
the  day  of  marriage  ;  but  many  letters  and 
presents  Had  come  bo  Kernsberg,  all  bearing 

*  Copyright,  by  S,  R.  Crockett,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  1898, 


witness  to  the  lover-like  eagLrness  of  the 
Prince  of  Courtland  and  of  his  desiro  to 
po-sSess  so  fair  a  bride,  especially  one  who  wa'^ 
to  bring  him  so  covetod  a  possession  as  the 
hiil  provinces  of  Kernsberg  and  Hohenstein, 
Amongst  other  things  he  had  forwarded 
portraits  of  himself,  drawn  with  such  skill  as 
the  artists  of  tlte  Baltic  possessed,  of  a  man 
inarraonr,  with  a  countenance  of  sncli  wooden 
severity  that  it  might  stand  (as  the  Duchess 
openly  deehired)  just  as  well  for  Werner,  her 
chief  captain,  or  any  other  man  of  war  in  full 
panoply. 

"But,"  said  Joan  within  heraelf,  "what 
care  I  for  armour  black  w  armour  white  ? 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  and  my  heart  does  not 
forgot." 

Then  she  smiled  and  for  a  while  forgot 
the  disappointmejit  of  the  Princess  Margaret, 
which  troubled  her  mncli  at  other  times. 

The  winter  was  unusually  long  and  fierce 
in  the  mountains  of  Kernsberg,  and  even 
along  the  Baltic  shores  the  ice  packed  thicker 
and  the  snow  lay  longer  by  a  full  month 
than  usual. 

It  was  the  end  of  May,  and  tlie  full  burst- 
ing glory  of  a  northern  spring,  when  at  last 
the  bridal  cavalcade  \\-ound  down  from  the 
towers  of  the  Castle  of  Kernsberg.  Four 
liiiudred  riders,  every  man  arrayed  hke  a 
pi'ince  in  the  colours  of  Hohenstein — four 
fair  maids  to  be  bridesmaids  to  their  Duchess, 
and  as  many  matrons  of  rank  and  years  to 
bring  their  mistress  with  dignity  and  dis- 
cretion to  her  new  home.  But  the  people 
and  the  rough  soldiers  openly  mourned  for 
Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  "  The  Princess 
of  Courtland  will  not  be  the  same  thing ! " 
they  said. 

And  they  were  right,  for  since  the  last 
time  she  rode  out  Juan  had  thought  many 
things.  Could  it  be  that  she  was  indeed  that 
joekless  maid  who  once  had  vowed  that  she 
would  go  and  look  once  aLtho  man  her  father 
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had  bidden  her  marry,  and  then,  if  she  did 
not  like  him,  would  ctfry  him  off  and  ulap 
him  in  a  dungeon  till  he  had  paid  a  swinging 
ransom  ?  Bat  the  knight  of  the  white  plume, 
and  the  interview  she  had  had  with  a  certain 
Prince  in  the  summer  palace  of  Conrfcland, 
had  changed  all  that. 

Now  slie  would  be  sober,  grave— a  fit 
mate  for  such  a  man.  Almost  she  blushed 
to  recall  her  madcap  feats  of  only  a  year 
ago. 

As  they  approached  the  city,  and  each 
night  brought  them  closer  to  the  great  day, 
Joan  rode  more  by  herself,  or  taUced  with 
the  young  Dane,  Maurice  von  Lynar,  of  the 
Princess  Margaret,  without,  however,  telling 
him  aught  of  the  rose  garden  or  the  exposi- 
tions of  foreign  customs  which  had  preceded 
the  duel  with  the  Wasp. 

The  heart  of  the  Ducliess  beat  yet  faster 
wlien  at  last  the  great  day  of  their  entry 
arrived.  As  they  rode  toward  the  gate  of 
Courtland  they  were  aware  of  a  splendid 
cavalcade  which  came  out  to  receive  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Prince,  and  to  conduct  them 
with  honour  to  the  palace  prepared  for  them. 

In  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  company  rode 
the  Princess  Mai^ret,  in  a  well-fitting  robe 
of  pale  blue  broidered  with  orimsoh,  while 
behind  and  about  her  was  such  a  galaxy  of 
the  fashion  and  beauty  of  a  court,  that  had 
not  Joan  remembered  and  thought  on  tlie 
summer  parlour  and  the  man  who  was  wait- 
ing for  her  in  the  city,  she  had  almost  bidden 
her  four  hundred  riders  wheel  to  the  right 
about,  and  gallop  straight  back  to  Kemsbei^ 
and  the  heights  of  Hohenstein. 

Atsightof  the  Duchess's  party  the  Priiice-ss 
alighted  from  off  her  steed  with  the  help  of 
a  cavalier.  At  the  same  moment  Joan  of 
\h.Q  Sword  Hand  leaped  down  of  her  own 
accord  and  came  forward  to  meet  her  new 
sister. 

The  two  women  kissed,  and  then  held 
each  other  at  arm's  length  for  the  luxury  of 
a  long  look. 

The  face  of  the  Princess  showed  a  trace  of 
emotion.  She  aj^eared  to  be  struggling  with 
some  recollection  she  was  unable  to  locate 
with  precision. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy  with  my 
brother,"  she  faltered  ;  then  after  a  moment 
she  added,  "  Have  you  not  perchance  a  brother 
of  your  own  ?  " 

But  before  Joan  could  reply  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Prince  had  come  forward  to 
conduct  the  bride-elect  to  her  rooms,  and 
the  Princess  gave  place  to  him. 

But  all  the  same  she  kept  her  eyes  keenly 


about  her,  and  presently  they  rested  with  a 
sudden  brightness  upon  the  young  Bane, 
Maurice  von  Lynar,  at  the  head  of  his  troop 
of  horse.  He  was  near  enough  for  her  to 
see  his  face,  and  it  was  with  a  curions  sense 
of  strangeness  that  she  saw  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  herself. 

"  He  is  different— he  is  changed,"  she 
said  to  herself;  "but  how— wait  till  we  get 
to  the  palace,  and  I  shall  soon  find  out." 

And  immediately  she  caused  it  to  be  inti- 
mated that  all  the  captains  of  troops  and  the 
superioi:  officers  of  the  escort  of  the  Duchess 
Joan  were  to  be  enteitained  at  the  palace  of 
the  Princess  Margaret. 

So  that  at  the  moment  when  Joan  was 
taking  her  first  survey  of  her  chambers, 
which  occupied  one  entire  wing  of  the  great 
palace  of  the  Princess  of  Courtland,  Margaret 
the  impetuous  had  already  commanded  the 
presence  of  the  Count  von  Loen,  one  of  the 
coinnianders  of  the  bridal  escort. 

The  young  officer  entrusted  with  the 
niessiige  returned  almost  immediately,  to 
find  his  mistress  impatiently  pacing  up  and 
down. 

"  Well  ? "  she  said,  halting  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  reception-room  and  looking  at  him. 

"Your  Highness,"  he  said,  "there  is  no 
Count  von  Loen  among  the  officers  of 

Kernsberg  I" 

Margaret  of  Courtland  stamped  her  foot. 

"I  expected  as  much,"  she  said.  "He 
shall  pay  for  this.  Why,  man,  I  saw  him 
with  my  own  eyes  an  hour  ago— a  young 
man,  slender,  sits  erect  in  his  saddle,  of  a 
dark  allure,  and  with  eyes  like  those  of  an 
eagle." 

A  flush  came  over  -Jhe  youth's  face. 
■-   "Does  he  look  like  a  brother  of  the 
Countess  JcKn  ?"  he  said. 

"  That  is  the  man — Count  von  Lfien  or 
no.  That  is  the  man,  I  tell  you.  Bring 
him  immediately  to  me." 

The  young  officer  smiled. 

"  Methinks  he  will  come  readily  enough. 
He  started  forward  as  if  to  follow  me  when 
first  I  told  my  message.  Bat  when  I  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  ('ount  von  Loen  lie 
stood  aside  in  manifest  disappointmeut." 

"  At  all  events,  bring  him  instantly ! " 
commanded  the  Princess. 

The  officer  bowed  low  and  retired. 

The  Princess  Margaret  smiled  to  herself. 

"  It  is  some  more  of  their  precious  State 
secrets,"  she  said.  "  Well— I  love  secrets; 
but  only  my  own,  or  those  that  are  told  to 
me.  And  1  will  make  my  gentleman  pay  for 
playing  off  his  Counts  von  Loen  on  me  1 " 
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Presently  she  lioiu'd  lieavy  f(iotstc[)s  ap- 
proaching the  dooi". 

"Come  in — come  hi  Ktraiglitway,"  she  said 
in  a  loud,  clear  voice  ;  "  1  have  a  word  to 
speak  with  you,  Sir  Count — who  yet  deny 
that  you  are  a 
count.  And, 
prithee,  how 
many  silly  girls 
have  you  taught 
the  foreign  fash- 
ions of  linked 
arms,  and  all 
that  most 
pleasant  cere- 
mony of  leave- 
taking  in 
Kernsberg  and 
Piasseuburg  ?  " 

Then  the  Spar- 
hawk  had  his 
long-desired  view- 
in  full  daylight 
of  the  woman 
whoso  lips, 
tonchud  0  n  e  e 
under  cloud  of 
night,  had  domi- 
nated his  fancy 
and  enslaved  liis 
wili  during  all 
the  weary  months 
of  winter. 

Also  he  had 
before  him, 
though  he  knew 
it  not,  a  some- 
what difficult  and 
eoru  plicated  ex- 
planation. 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 

THE     Sf'ARHAWK  IN 
THE  TOILS. 

The  Princess  Margaret  "Castic 
was  standing  by  the  Kemsbcrt,'."  , 
window  as  the  young  . 
man  entered.  "  Her 
golden  curls  Hashed  in  the  late 
sunshine,  which  made  a  kiiul  of 
haze  of  light  about  her  head 
as  she  turned  the  resentful 
brilliance  of  her  eyes  upon  Maurice  von 
Lynar. 

"  Is  it  a  safe  thing,  thiuk  you,  Sir  Kniglit, 
to  jest  with  a  princess  in  her  own  land  and 
then  come  back  to  flout  her  for  it  ?  " 

Maurice  understood  her  to  refer  to  the 


kiss  given  aiid  returned  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  Jle  knew  not  of  how  many 
otlier  indiscretions  he  was  now  to  bear  the 
brunt,  or  he  had  turned  on  the  spot 
and  fled  once  more  acTOSS  the  river. 

"  My  lady,"  he 
'  said,  "if  I 
offended  you,  it 
was  not  done 
intentionally,  but 
by  mistake." 

"  By  mistake, 
sir!  Have 
a  care.  I  may 
have  been  iji- 
discreet,  but 
I  am  not  imbe- 
cile." 

"The  dark- 
ness of  the 
niglit  "  fal- 
tered Von  T^ynar, 
"let  that  he  my 
excuse." 

"  V  s  h  a  w ,  " 
llasliwl  the  Prin- 
cess, suddenly 
firing  up  ;  "  do 
you  not  see, 
man,  that  you 
cannot  lie 
yourself  out  of 
this  ?  And,  in- 
deed, what  need  ? 
If  I  were  a 
secretary  of  em- 
b  a  s  s  y,  a  n  d  a 
jU'ineeBs  distin- 
guished me  with 
her  sl^hteat 
favour,  methinks 
when  next  I 
came  again  I 
would  not  meanly 
deny  her  ac- 
quaiutance  ! " 

Yon  Lynar 
was  distressed, 
^  and  fortunately 

' "      J  f  o  r    h  i  m  s  e  1  f 

his  distress 
'  '     -.   J~  showed    in  his 

face. 

"  Princess,"lie  said,  standing  liundily  befoi'e 
her,  "  I  did  wrong.  But  consider  the  sudden 
temptation,  the  darkness  of  tiic  night  " 

"  The  darkness  of  the  night,"  she  said, 
stamping  her  foot,  and  in  an  instinctively 
mocking  tone  ;  "^oua^r^  j^^e^^^^^pired. 
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Yon  remind  me  of  what  I  ventured  tbat  you 
should  be  free.  The  darkness  of  the  night, 
indead  !  I  suppose  that  is  all  that  sticks  in 
your  ineinorv,  because  you  gained  something 
tantiible  by'  it.  You  have  forgotten  the 
walk  tlii-oiiirli  tin;  corridors  of  the  Palace, 
all  you  tiUi^HiL  me  i»  the  rose  gardt;ii,  and 
— aiid  how  a])t  a  pupil  you  said  1  was. 

Forgetful  II  ess,  who  hath 
forgoLteu  even  bis  own 
name,  tell  me  what  you  did  in  Courtland 
eight  months  ago  ?  " 


Pray,  good  Master 
fori^otteii  all  that, 


"The  Princess  Margaret  was  atandinf^  by  the  window." 

"  I  came — I  came,"  faltered  the  S]>arlia\vk, 
fearful  of  yet  further  couunitting  himself, 
"  I  came  to  find  and  save  my  dear  mistress." 

"  Your — dear — mistress  ? "  The  Princess 
spoke  slowly,  and  the  blue  eyes  hardened  till 
they  overtopped  and  beat  down  the  bold, 
black  ones  of  Maurice  von  Lynar  ;  "  and 
you  dare  to  tell  me  this ---me,  to  whom  you 
swore  that  you  bad  never  loved  woman  in 
the  world  heforc,  never  spoken  to  them  word 
of  wooing  or  compUmeut !  Out  of  my  sight, 
fellow  :  The  Prince,  my  brother,  will  deal 
with  you." 


Then  all  sundeuly  her  i>ride  utterly  gave 
way.  T!ie  disa})pointineut  was  too  keen. 
She  sank  down  on  a  silk-covered  ottoman  by 
the  window  side,  sobbing. 

"  Oh,  that  I  could  kill  you  now,  with  my 
hands— so,"  she  said  in  little  furious  jerks, 
gripping  at  the  pillow  ;  "  I  hate  you,  thus  to 
l)ut  a  shame  upon  me— me,  Margaret  of 
Courtland.  Could  it  have  been  for  such  a 
thing  as  you  that  1  sent  away  the  Prince  of 
Muscovy-  yes,  and  many  others—  beauise  I 
could  not  forget  you  ?    And  now—  1  " 

Now  Maurice  von  Lynar  was  not 
quick  in  discernment  where  woujan 
was  concerned,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  recognised  that  be  was  blindly 
playing  the  hand  of  another,  a 
hand,  moreover,  of  which  he  could 
not  hope  to  see  the  cards.  He 
did  the  only  thing  which  could 
have  saved  him  with  the  Princess. 
He  came  near  and  sank  on  one 
knee  befoi-e  her. 

"  Madam,"  he  said  humbly  and 
iu  a  moved  voice,  "  I  beseech  you 
^  not  to  be  angry — not  to  condemn 

me  unheard.  In  the  sense  of  being 
in  love,  I  never  loved  any  but 
yourself.  I  would  rather  die  than 
put  the  least  slight  upon  one  so 
surpassingly  fair,  whose  memory 
has  never  departed  from  me,  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  whose  image,  dimly 
seen,  has  never  for  a  moment  been 
erased  from  my  heart's  tablets." 

The  Princess  paused  and  lifted 
her  eyes  till  they  dwelt  searchin^ly 
upon  him.  His  obvious  sincerity 
touched  her  willing  heart. 

"But  you  said  just  now  that  yon 
came  to  Courtland  to  see '  your  dear 
mistrras  ? ' " 

The  young  man  put  his  hand  to 
his  head. 

"You  must  bear  with  me,"  he 
said,  "  if  perchance  for  a  little  my 
words  are  wild.    I  had,  indeed,  no  right  to 
speak  of  you  as  my  dear  mistress." 

"  Oh,  it  was  of  ine  that  you  spoke,"  said 
the  Princess,  beginniTig  to  smile  a  little  ;  "  I 
begin  to  nnderstimd." 

"  Of  what  other  could  I  speak  ?  "  said  the 
shameless  Von  Lynar,  who  now  began  to  feel 
his  way  a  little  clearer.  "I  have  indeed 
been  very  ill,  and  when  I  am  in  straits  my 
head  is  still  unsettled.  Oftentunes  I  forget 
my  very  name,  so  sharp  a  pang  strikes 
through  my  forehead  that  1  dote  and  stare 
and  forget  all  else.  It  ^ings  frtuju  a  secret 
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wound  that  at  the  time  I  knew  nothing 
of." 

"  Yes — yes,  I  remember.  In  the  duel 
with  the  Wasp  in  the  yew  tree  walk  it  hap- 
pened. Tell  me,  is  it  dangerous  ?  Did  it 
well-nigh  cost  yon  your  life  ?  " 

The  youth  modestly  hung  down  liis  head. 

This  sudden  spate  of  falsehood  had  come 
upon  him,  as  it  were,  from  the  outside. 

"  If  the  truth  will  not  help  me,"  he 
muttered,  "  why,  I  can  lie  with  any  man. 
Else  wherefore  was  I  bom  a  Dane  ?  But, 
by  my  faith,  my  mistress  must  have  done 
some  rare  tall  lying  on  her  own  account,  and 
now  1  am  reaping  that  which  she  hath  sown." 

As  he  kneeled  thus  the  Princess  bent  over 
him  with  a  quizzical  expression  on  her  face. 

"  You  are  sure  that  you  speak  the  trujih 
now  ?  Your  wound  is  not  again  causing  yOu 
to  dote  ? " 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Sparhawk  ;  "  indeed,  '(jis 
almost  healed." 

"  Where  was  the  wound  ?  "  queried  the 

Princess  anxiously. 

"  There  were  two,"  answered  Yon  Lynar 
diplomatically  ;  "  one  in  my  shoulder  at  the 
base  of  my  neck,  aud  the  other,  more  dan- 
gerous because  internal,  on  the  head  itself.''' 

"  Let  me  see." 

She  came  and  stood  above  him  as  he  put 
his  hand  to  the  collar  of  his  doublet,  and, 
uLifasLening  a  tie,  he  slipped  it  down  a  little 
and  showed  her  at  the  spring  of  his  neck 
Werner  von  Orseln's  thrust. 

"  And  the  other,"  she  said,  covering  it  up 
with  a  little  shudder,  "  that  on  the  head, 
where  is  it  ?  " 

The  youth  blushed,  but  answered  valiantly 
enough. 

"  It  never  was  an  open  wound,  and  so  is  a 
little  difficult  to  find.  Here,  where  my  hand 
is,  above  my  brow." 

"  Hold  up  your  head,"  said  the  Princess. 
"  On  which  side  was  it  ?  On  the  right  ? 
Strai^,  I  cannot  find  it.  You  are  too  far 
beneath  me.  The  light  falls  not  adght. 
Ah,  that  is  better !  " 

She  kneeled  down  in  front  of  him  and 
examined  each  side  of  his  hetid  with  interest, 
making  its  she  did  so  many  little  exclamations 
of  pity  and  remorse. 

"  I  think  it  must  be  nearer  the  brow,"  she 
said  at  last ;  "  hold  up  your  head — look 
at  me." 

Von  Lynar  looked  at  the  Princess.  Their 
position  was  one  as  charming  as  it  wds 
dangerous.  The^  were  kneeling  opposite  to 
one  another,  their  faces,  drawn  together  by 
the  interest  of  the  sui^ical  examination,  had 


approached  very  close.  The  dark  eyes 
squarely  looked  into  the  blue.  With  stuff 
inflammable,  fire  and  tow  in  such  conjunc- 
tion, who  knows  wliat  conflagration  miglit 
have  ensued  had  Von  Lynar's  eyes  continued 
thus  to  dwell  on  those  of  the  Princess  ? 

But  the  young  man's  gaze  passed  over  her 
shoulder.  Behind  Margaret  of  Courtland 
he  saw  a  man  standing  at  the  door  with  his 
hand  still  on  the  latch.  A  dark  frown  over- 
spread hfe  face.  The  Princess,  instantly 
conscious  that  the  interest  had  gone  out  of 
the  situation,  followed  the  direction  of  Von 
Ijynar's  eyes.  She  rose  to  her  feet  as  the 
young  Dane  also  had  done  a  moment  before. 

Maurice  recognised  the  man  who  stood  by 
the  door  as  the  same  whom  he  had  seen  on  the 
ground  in  the  yew  tree  walk  when  he  and 
Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  liad  faced  the 
howling  mob  of  the  city.  For  the  second 
time  Prince  Wasp  had  interfered  with  tiie 
amusements  of  the  Princess  Margaret. 

The  lady  looked  haughtily  at  the  intruder. 

"To  what,"  she  said,  "am  I  so  fortunate 
as  to  owe  tlic  unexpected  honour  of  this 
visit  ? " 

"  1  came  to  pay  my  respects  to  your  High- 
ness," said  Prince  AYasp,  bowing  low.  "  I 
did  not  know  that  tiie  Princess  was  anmsing 
herself.  It  is  my  ill-fortune,  not  my  fault, 
that  I  interrupted  at  a  point  so  full  of 
interest." 

It  was  the  truth.  The  point  was  decidedly 
interesting,  aud  therein  lay  the  sting  of  the 
situation,  as  probably  the  Wasp  knew. 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  leave  me  now," 
said  the  Princess,  falling  back  on  a  certain 
haughty  dignity  which  she  kept  behind  her 
headlong  impulsiveness. 

"  I  obey,  madam,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  firet 
I  have  a  mess^e  from  the  Prince  your 
brother.  He  asks  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
accompany  his  bride  to  the  minster  to-morrow. 
He  has  been  ill  all  day  with  his  old  trouble, 
and  cannot  \rait  in  person  upon  his  betrothed. 
He  must  abide  in  solitude  for  this  day  at 
least.  Your  Highness  is  apparently  more 
fortunate  ! " 

The  purpose  of  the  insult  was  plain  ;  but 
the  Princess  Margaret  restrained  herself,  not, 
however,  hating  the  insulter  less. 

"  I  pray  you.  Prince  Ivan,"  she  said, 
"  return  to  my  brother  and  tell  him  that  his- 
commands  are  ever  an  honour,  and  shall  be 
obeyed  to  the  letter." 

She  bowed  in  dignified  dismissal.  Prince 
Wasp  swept  his  plumed  hat  along  the  floor 
with  the  depth  of  his  retiring  salutation,  and 
in  the  same  mom^n^^:^|  sting. 
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"I  leave  your  H^hnees  with  less  regret 
as  I  perceive  that  solitude  has  its  compen- 
satiora  1 "  he  said. 

The  pair  were  left  alone,  but  all  things 

seemed  altered  now.  Mai^aret  of  Conrtland 
was  silent  and  distrait.  Von  Lyriar  had  a 
frown  upon  liis  brow,  and  his  eyes  were  very 
dark  and  angry. 

"  Next  time  I  must  kill  the  fellow  !  "  he 
muttered.  He  took  the  hand  of  tlie  Prince  s 
and  respectfully  Itissed  it. 

"  I  am  your  servant,"  he  said  ;  "  1  will  do 
your  bidding  in  all  things,  in  life  or  in  death. 
If  I  have  forgotten  anything,  in  aught  been 
remiss,  believe  me  that  it  was  fate  and  not  I. 
I  will  never  presume,  never  count  on  your 
friendship  past  your  desire,  never  recall  your 
ancient  goodness.  I  am  but  a  poor  soldier, 
but  at  least  I  can  faithfully  keep  my  word." 

The  Princes-s  wiihdi'cw  her  hand  as  if  she 
had  been  somewhat  fati^nied. 

"Do  not  be  afraiil,"  siie  said  a  little 
bitterly,  "  I  shall  not  forget.  I  have  not 
been  wounded  in  the  head  !  OnJy  in  the 
Iimrt !  "  she  added,  as  she  tamed  away. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AT  THE  HI&H  ALTAE. 

When  Maurice  von  Lynar  reached  the  open 
air  ho  stood  for  full  five  minutes,  liglit-headed 
in  the  iiish  of  the  city  traffic.  Tlie  loud 
iteration  of  rejoicing  sounded  heartless  and 
even  impertinent  in  his  ear.  The  world  had 
changed  for  the  young  Dane  since  the  Count 
von  Liien  had  been  summoned  fay  the 
Princess  Mai^aret. 

He  cast  his  mind  back  over  tlie  inteiTiew, 
but  failed  to  disentangle  anything  definite. 
It  was  a  maze  of  impressions  out  of  which 
grew  the  certainty  that  safely  to  play  his 
difficult  part  he  must  obtain  the  whole  con- 
fidence of  tiie  Dnt^hess  Joan. 

He  looked  about  for  the  Prince  of  Mus- 
covy, but  failed  to  see  him.  Though  not 
anxious  about  the  result,  he  was  rather  glad, 
for  he  did  not  want  another  quaiTel  on  his 
hands  till  after  the  wedding.  He  would  see 
the  Princess  Margaret  there.  If  he  played 
his  cards  well  with  the  bride  he  might  even 
be  sent  to  escort  her. 

So  he  made  his  way  to  the  magnificent 
suite  of  a^iartments  where  the  Duch^  was 
lodged.  The  Prince  had  ordered  everything 
with  great  consideration.  Her  own  horsemen 
patrolled  the  front  of  the  palace,  and  the 
Courtland  guards  were  for  the  time  bemg 
wholly  widulrawn. 


It  seemed  strange — Joan  of  the  Sword 
Hand,  who  not  8.o  long  ago  had  led  many  a 
dashing  foray  and  been  the  foremost  in  many 
a  brisk  encounter,  a  bride  !    It  could  not 

be  that  once  he  had  imagined  her  the ; 
fairest  ivoman  under  the  sun,  and  himself, ' 
for  her  sake,  the  most  miserable  of  men. 
Thus  do  lovers  deceive  themselves  when  the 
new  lias  come  to  obhtenite  the  old.  Some , 
can  even  persuade  themselves  that  the  old  ■ 
never  had  any  existence. 

The  young  Dane  found  the  Duchess  walk-, 
ing  up  and  down  ou  the  noble  jn'oineiiade : 
which  faced  the  river  to  the  west.    For  the^ 
water  curved  in  a  spiicious  elbow  about  the 
city  of  Com-fcland,  and  the  Palace  was  placed 
in  the  angle. 

Maurice  von  Lynar  stood  awhile  respect- 
fully waiting  for  the  Duciiess  to  recognise 
him.  Werner,  John  of  Thorn,  or  any  of  her 
Kernsberg  captains  would  have  gone  directly 
up  to  her.  But  this  youth  had  been  trained 
in  another  school. 

Joan  of  Holienstein  stood  a  while  without 
moving,  looking  out  upon  the  river.  She 
thought  with  a  kind  of  troubled  shyness  of 
the  morrow,  oft  dreamed  of,  long  expected. 
She  saw  the  man  whom  she  was  not  known 
ever  to  have  seen— the  noble  young  man  of 
the  tournament,  the  gracious  Prince  of  the 
summer  parlour,  courteous  and  dignified 
ahke  to  the  poor  secretary  of  end)as8y  and 
to  his  sister  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Court- 
land.  Surely  tliere  never  was  anyone  like 
him,  i>roudIy  thought  this  girl,  as  she  looked 
across  the  river  at  tlie  rich  pht.in  studded 
with  far-smiling  farms  and  fields  just  waking 
to  life  after  their  long  winter  sleep. 

"Ah,  Von  Lynar,  my  brave  Dane,  what 
good  wind  brings  you  here  ? "  she  cried. 
"  I  declare  I  was  longing  for  someone  to 
talk  to."  A  conscionsness  of  need  which 
had  only  just  come  irpon  her. 

"  I  have  seen  the  Princess  Margaret,"  said 
the  youth  slowly,  "  and  I  think  that  she 
must  mistake  me  for  some  other  person. 
She  spoke  things  most  strange  to  me.  But 
fearing  I  might  meddle  with  affairs  whei'c- 
with  I  had  no  concern,  I  forbore  to  correct 
her." 

The  eyes  of  the  Duchess  danced.  A  load 
seemed  suddenly  lif^  off  her  mind. 

"  "Was  she  very  angry  ? "  she  queried. 

"  Very  !  "  returned  Von  Lynar,  smihug  in 
recognition  of  her  smile. 

"  What  said  the  Princess  ?  " 

"  First  she  would  have  it  tliat  niy  name 
and  style  was  that  of  th&4j0unt  von  Liien. 
Then  she  reproa^l^ij  ^4^6b@I^B^use  I 
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denied  it.  After  that  she  spoke  of  certain 
foreif;^!!  custoina  she  had  been  tauglit,  recalled 
walks  through  corridors  aud  T<m  gardens 
with  me,  till  my  head  swam  and  I  knew  not 
what  to  answer." 

Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  laughed  a  merry 
peal. 

"  The  Count  von  Loen,  did  she  say  ?  "  she 
meditated.  "AVell,  so  you  are  the  Count  von 
Liiuii.  I  create  you  the  Count  von  Liien 
now.  I  give  you  the  title.  It  is  mine  to 
give.  By  to-morrow  I  shall  have  done  with 
all  these  things.  And  since  as  the  Count 
vun  Liien  I  drank  the  wine,  it  is  fair  that 
you,  who  have  to  pay  the  reckoning,  should 
be  the  Count  von  Liien  also." 

"  My  father  was  noble,  and  1  am  his  only 
son— that  is,  alive,"  said  Maurice,  a  Uttle 
drily.  To  his  mind  the  Count  von  Lynar, 
of  the  order  of  the  Dannebrog,  had  no  need 
of  any  other  distinction. 

"  But  I  give  you  also  therewith  the  estates 
which  pertiiin  to  the  title.  They  are  situated 
on  tlie  holders  of  Reichcnau.  I  am  so  happy 
to-iiiglit  tJiat  1  would  like  to  make  all  the 
world  luijipy.  I  am  sorry  for  all  the  folk  I 
have  injured." 

*'  Love  changes  all  things,"  said  the  Dane 
sententiously. 

The  Duchess  looked  at  him  quickly. 

"You  are  in  love — with  the  Princess 
Margaret  ? "  she  said. 

The  youth  blushed  a  deep  crimson  which 
flooded  bis  neck  and  dyed  his  dusky  skin. 

"Poor  Maurice!"  she  said,  touching  his 
bowed  head  with  her  hand,  "your  troubles 
will  not  be  to  seek." 

"  My  lady,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  fear  not 
trouble.  I  have  promised  to  serve  the 
Princess  in  all  things.  She  has  been  kind  to 
me.    She  has  forgiven  me  all." 

"  So — you  are  to  change  your  allegiance," 
said  the  Duchess.  "  It  is  m  well  that  I  have 
made  you  Count  von  Loen,  and  so  in  a 
manner  bound  you  to  me,  or  you  would  be 
going  off  into  another's  service  with  all  my 
secrets  iu  your  keeping.  Not  th  at  it  will  matter 
very  much — after  to-morrow  I"  she  added, 
with  a  glance  at  the  wing  of  the  palace  which 
held  the  smnnier  parlour.  "  But  how  did 
you  manage  to  appease  her  ?  That  is  no 
mean  feat.  She  is  an  imperious  lady  and 
quick  of  understanding." 

Then  Maurice  von  Ijynar  told  his  mistress 
of  his  most  allowable  falsehoods,  and  begged 
her  not  to  undeceive  the  Princess,  for  that  he 
would  rather  bear  all  that  she  might  put 
upon  him  than  that  she  should  know  he  had 
lied  to  her. 


"  T)o  not  be  afraid,"  said  the  Duchess, 
laughing,  '•  it  was  I  who  tangled  the  skein. 
So  far  you  have  unravelled  it  vei^  well. 
The  least  I  can  do  is  to  leave  you  to  unwind 
it  to  the  cud,  my  brave  Count  von  Loen." 

So  they  parted,  the  Duchess  to  her  apart- 
ment, and  the  young  nmn  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  stone-flagged  promenade  all  night, 
thinking  of  the  distracting  whimsies  of  the 
Princess,  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  love, 
and,  most  of  all,  of  how  dai^itjly  exquisite 
and  altogether  desirable  was  hef""  beauty  of 
face,  of  figure,  of  temper,  of  everji,bing  ! 

Por  the  Sparhawk  was  not  a  lover  to  make 

reservations. 

•  »  *  *  « 

The  morning  of  the  great  day  dawned 
cool  and  grey.  A  sunshade  of  misty  cloud 
overspread  the  city  and  temfjered  the  heat. 
It  had  come  up  on  the  morning  wind  from 
the  Baltic,  and  by  eight  the  ships  at  the 
fiuays,  and  the  tall,  beflagged  festal  masts  in 
the  streets  through  which  the  procession  was 
to  pass,  ran  clear  up  into  it  and  were  lost,  so 
that  the  standards  and  pennons  on  their  tops 
could  not  be  seen  any  more  than  if  they  had 
been  amongst  the  stars. 

The  streets  were  ^jompletely  lined  with  the 
folk  of  the  city  of  Courtland  as  the  Princess 
Margaret,  witli  the  Sparhawk  and  his  com- 
pany of  lances  clattering  behind  her,  rode 
to  the  entrance  of  the  great  palace  where 
abode  the  bride-elept. 

"  Who  is  that  ybuth  ?  "  asked  Margaret  of 
Courtland  of  Joan,  as  they  came  out  together ; 
she  looked  at  the  Dane — "  he  at  the  head 
of  your  first  troops  ?  He  looks  like  your 
brother." 

"  He  has  often  been  taken  for  such  I  "  said 
the  bride.  "  He  is  called  the  Count  von 
Loen  ! " 

The  Princess  did  not  repl^,  aud  as  the  two 
fair  women  came  out  arm  m  arm,  a  sudden 
glint  of  sunlight  brqke  through  the  leaden 
clouds  and  fell  upon  tliem,  glorifying  the 
white  dress  of  the  one,  and  the  blue  and 
gold  apparel  of  the  other. 

The  bells  of  the  minster  clanged  out  a 
changeful  thunder  of  brazen  acclaim  as  the 
bride  set  out  for  the  first  time  (so  they  told 
each  other  on  the  streets)  to  see  her  promised 
husband . 

" 'Twas  well  we  did  not  so  manage  our 
affairs,  Hans,"  said  a  fishmonger's  wife, 
touching  her  husband's  arm  archly. 

"Nay,  wife,"  returned  the  seller  of  fish; 
"  whatever  thou  art,  at  least  I  cannot  deny 
that  I  took  thee  witli  niy  ej^es  open  ! " 

Theyreached  t^g^^l^l^tj^i^^^lamour 
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Suddenly  she  was  conscious  that  they  liad  sto]>pod 
in  the  niiddle  of  a  Viist  silence.  The  eaiidlcs  upon 
the  greiit  altar  threw  down  a  golden  lustre.  Joan 
saw  the  irregular  shming  of  them  on  ber  white 
bridal  dress,  and  wondered  that  it  should  be  so 
bright. 

There  was  a  hush  over  aJl  the  assembly,  the 
silence  of  a  great  multitude  all  intent  upon  one 
tiling. 

"  My  brother,  the  Prince  of  Courtland  ! "  said  the 
voice  of  the  Princess  Mai^aret, 

Slowly  Joan  raised  her  eyes— pride  and  happiness 
at  war  with  a  kind  of  glorious  shame  upon  her 

face. 

But  that  one  look  aliercd  a.l  things. 

She  stood  fixed,  aghast,  tin-ned  to  stone  as  she  gaaed. 
She  could  neither  speak  nor  think.  That  which -she 
saw  almost  struck  her  dead  with  horror. 

The  man  whom  his  sister  introduced  as  the  Prince  of 
Courtland  was  not  the  knight  of  the  tournament.  He 
was  not  the  young  prince  of  the  summer  palace.  He 
was  a  man  much  older,  more  meagre  of  body,  grey- 
headed, with  an  odd  sidelong  expression  in  his  eyes. 
His  shoulders  were  bent  and  lie  carried  himself  like 
a  man  prematurely  old. 


"  Prince  Ijouis." 


grew  louder  than  ever.  Pj-esently  they 
were  at  the  eathednd  and  were  making 
them  ready  to  disniount.  'J'he  i)ells  in 
the  tfiwers  above  burst  forth  into  yet 
more  frantic  jubilation.  The  cannons 
roared  from  the  ramparts. 

_  The  Princesa  Margaret  had  delayed  a 
little,  either  taking  longer  to  her  a.ttirin,L% 
or,  perhaps,  gossipping  with  the  bride. 
So  that  when  the  shouts  in  the  wide 
Minster  Place  ainiouuced  their  arriva],  all 
was  in  waiting  within  the  great  crowded 
church,  and  the  bridegroom  had  gone  in 
well-nigh  half  an  hour  before  them,  liut 
that  was  in  siccord  with  the  best  traditions. 

Very  like  a  Princegs  and  a  great  lady 
looked  Joan  of  Hohenstein  as  she  went 
up  tlie  aisle,  with  Margaret  of  Courtland 
by  her  side.  She  kept  her  eyes  on  the 
ground,  for  she  meant  to  look  at  no  one 
and  behold  nothing  till  she  should  see 
—that  which  she  longed  to  look  upon. 


"  Duchess  Joan. '(^  .^,^,^1,  , 
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And  there,  behind  the  altar-raiHno;,  clad 
ill  the  scarlet  of  a  prince  of  the  church,  and 
wearing  the  mitre  of  a  bishop,  stood  the 
husband  of  her  heart's  deep  thoughts,  the 
man  who  had  never  troeii  out  of  her  mind 
all  tlipse  weary  uioutiis.  He  held  a  service, 
book  ill  his  hand,  and  stood  ready  to  marry 
Joan  of  Hohensteiu  to  auother. 

The  man  wSto  was  called  Prince 
of  Courtlaud  came  foi'nard  to  take 
her  hand  ;  but  Joan  stood  with  her 
arms  firmly  at  her  sides.  The 
terrible  nature  of  her  mistake  flashed 
upon  her  and  grew  in  hori-or  witli 
every  moment.  Fate  seemed  to  laugh 
suddenly  and  mockingly  in  her  face. 
Destiny  shut  her  in. 

"Are  you  the  Prince  of  Court- 
laud  ?  "  she  asked  ;  and  at  the  sound 
of  her  voic'j,  uiiwontedly  clear  in  the 
great  church,  even  tlie  organ  a]»peared 
to  stili  itself.  All  listened  intently, 
though  only  a  few  heard  the  con- 
versation. 

"  I  have  that  honour,"  bowed  the 
man  with  the  bent  shoulders. 

"  Then,  as  God  lives,  I  will  never 
marry  you  !  "  cried  Joan,  all  her  soul 
in  the  disgust  of  her  voice. 

Be  not  disdainful,  my  Ia<ly,"  said 
the  hridegroom  mildly  ;  "  1  will  be 
your  humble  slave.  You  shall  liave  a 
palace  and  an  establishment  of  your 
own,  an'  it  like  you.  Tlie  marriage 
your  father's  desire,  and  hath 
the  sanction  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  as 
necessary  for  your  State  as  for  mine." 

Then,  while  the  people  waited  in  a 
kind  of  palpitating  uncertainty,  the 
E*rince^  Margaret  whispered  to  the 
bride,  who  stood  with  a  face  as  ashen 
pale  as  her  white  dress. 

Sometimes  she  looked  at  the  Prince 
of  Courtlaud,  and  then  immediately 
averted  her  eyes.  But  never,  after 
the  first  glance,  did  Joan  permit 
them  to  stray  to  the  face  of  him  who 
stood  behind  the  altjir  railings  with 
his  service  book  iu  his  hand. 

"Well,"  she  said  finally,  "I 
wiU  marry  this  man,  since  it  is 
my  fate.    Let  the  ceremony  proceed  ! " 

"I  thank  yon,  gi'aeious  l;idy,''  said  the 
Prince,  taking  her  band  and  lea{!iTig  in"s  bride 
to  the  altar.    "  Yon  will  never  I'egret  it." 

"  No,  but  you  will!"  nuittercd  his  grooms- 
man, the  Prince  Ivan  of  Muscovy. 

The  full,  rich  tones  of  the  prince  bishop 
rose  and  fell  through  the  crowded  minster  as 


Joan  of  Hohenstein  was  married  to  his  elder 
brother,  and  wUh  the  closing  words  of  the 
episcopal  benediction  an  awe  fell  upon  the 
multitude.  They  felt  that  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  great  unknown  forces,  the 
action  and  interaction  of  which  might  lead 
no  man  knew  whither. 


The  candles  upon  the  ^^reat  nltai  threw  down  n  {golden  lustre.' 


At  the  close  of  the  service,  Joan,  now 
Pi'incess  of  Courtlaud,  leaned  over  and  whis- 
pered a  word  to  her  captain,  Manrice  von 
Lynar,  an  action  noticed  by  few.  Tlie  young 
man  stjirted  and  gazed  into  her  face  ;  but, 
immediately  commanding  his  emotion,  he 
nodded  and  disappeared  lw>.a  side  dfior. 

The  great  orgaAks%eUfa^n^C]Fw.£Sarriage 
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procession  was  re-formed.  The  prince  bishop 
had  retii-ed  to  his  sacristy  to  change  iiis  robes. 
The  new  Princess  of  Courtland  came  down 
the  aisle  on  the  arm  of  her  liuabaud. 

Thea  the  bells  almost  turned  over  in  their 
fury  of  jubilation,  and  every  cannon  in  the  city 
bellowed  out.  The  people  shouted  themselves 
hoarse,  and  tiie  line  of  Courtland  troops  who 
kept  the  people  back  hiid  great  difficulty  iu 
restraining  the  enthusiasm  which  threatened 
to  break  all  bounds  and  involve  the  married 
pair  in  a  whirling  tumult  of  acclahn. 

lu  tliecentre  of  the  Miustcr  Place  the  four 
hundred  lances  of  the  Kernsberg  escort  had 
-  formed  up,  a  serried  mass  of  beautiful  well- 
groomed  hoi-ses,  stahvart  men,  and  shining 
spears,  from  each  of  whicli  the  penuon  of 
tiieir  mistress  fluttered  in  the  light  wind. 

"  Ha  I  there  they  come  at  last !  See  them 
on  the  Btfips ! "  The  shouta  ran^  out,  and  the 
people  flung  their  headgear  wildly  into  the 
air.  The  line  of  Courtland  foot  sainted,  but 
no  cheer  came  from  tfie  array  of  Kernsberg 
lances. 

"  They  are  sorry  to  lose  her— and  no  small 
wonder.  Well,  she  is  ours  now  I  "  the  jieople 
cried,  congratulating  one  another  iis  they 
shook  hands  and  the  wine  gurgled  out  of  the 
pjgskms  into  innumerable  thirsty  moutlia. 

On  the  Btejffl  of  the  minster,  after  they  had 
descended  more  than  half-way,  the  new 
Princess  of  Courtland  turned  upon  her  lord. 
Her  hand  slipped  from  his  arm,  which  hung  a 
moment  crooked  and  empty  before  it  dropped 
to  his  side.  His  mouth  a  little  open  with 
surprise.  Prince  Louis  knew  that  he  was 
wedding  a  wilful  dame,  but  he  had  not  been 
prepared  for  this. 

"  Xow,  my  lord,"  said  the  Princess  Joan, 
loud  and  clear.  "  I  have  married  yon.  The 
bond  of  heritage-brotherhood  is  fiUfiUed-  I . 
have  obeyed  my  father  to  the  letter.  I  have 
obeyed  the  Emperor.  I  have  done  all.  Now 
be  it  known  to  you  and  to  all  men  that  I  will 


neither  live  with  you  nor  yet  in  your  city, 
lam  your  wife  in  name.  You  Rhali  never  he 
my  husband  in  augiit  else.  I  bid  you  farewell. 
Prince  of  Courtland.  Joan  of  Hohenstein 
may  marry  where  she  is  bidden,  but  she  loves 
where  she  will." 

The  horse  upon  which  she  had  come  to  the 
minster  stood  waiting.  There  was  the  Spar- 
hawk  ready  to  help  her  into  the  saddle. 

Ere  one  of  the  wedding  guests  could  move 
to  prevent  her,  before  the  Prince  of  Court- 
land  could  cry  an  order  or  decide  what  to  do, 
Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  hyd  placed  lierself 
at  the  head  of  her  four  hundred  lances,  and 
was  riding  through  tlie  shouting  streets 
towards  the  Plasseiiburg  gate. 

The  people  cheered  as  she  went  by,  clearing 
the  way  that  she  might  not  be  annoyed. 
They  thought  it  part  of  the  day's  show  and 
voted  the  Kernsbergers  a  gallant  band,  well 
set  up  and  right  bravely  arrayed. 

So  they  passed  through  the  gate  iu  safety. 
The  noble  portal  was  all  aflutter  witli  colour, 
the  arms  of  Hohenstein  and  (■ourtland  being 
quartered  together  on  a  great  wooden  plaque 
over  the  main  entrance. 

As  soon  as  they  were  clear  the  Princess 
Joan  turned  iu  her  saddle- and  spake  to  the 
four  hundred  behind  her. 

"  We  ride  back  to  Kemsbei^,"  she  cried. 
"Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  is  wed,  but  not 
yet  won.  If  they  would  keep  her  they  must 
first  catch  her.  Are  you  with  me,  lads  of 
the  hills  ? " 

There  came  a  unanimous  sliont  of,  "Aye — 
to  the  death  !  "  from  four  hundred  throats. 

"  Then  give  nic  a  sword  and  put  the  horses 
to  their  speed.  "VVe  ride  for  home.  Let 
them  catch  us  who  can  !" 

And  this  was  the  trae  fashion  of  the 
marrying  of  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand, 
Duchess  of  Hohenstein,  to  the  Prince  I^ouis 
of  Courtland,  by  his  brother.  Bishop  Conrad, 
Cardinal  and  Prince  of  the  Holy  Church. 


{To  he  continupd.) 
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PJwtograph^  by  Jkmks,  Manchester, 

TS  offi<;i;i.l  title  is  ^Fatlock  Honse,  Majicliestcv, 
lint,  it  is  p(i]Hil;trly  kiiowii  iifi"Tli(i  Foot- 
l)aliuvs'  Uospitiil :  and,  considuriiif^  tliat  it 
iiaw  liuuscil  ;ui(l  lieal(;(l  [iea.rly  every  well-known 
fiKitbivller  who  has  !uitl  the  l)ad  luck  to  be 
iiiainied  or  iiijiired,  the  di!H(;ript,ioii  is  a.ii  accurate 
one.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  suecessful 
ventures,  the  origin  of  the  footbaliers'  hospital 
was  more  or  leas  duo  to  chance.  Some  twenty 
years  xv^o  the  proprietor  of  Matlock  House  was  a 
yonii^  man  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
niassajre.  In  the  course  of  his  study  he  visited 
America  and  Sweden,  where  he  acquired  such  a 
tlioroiii^h  knuwledi^e  of  his  art  that  (in  his  return  to  En,L,d;ind  he  was  ('ailed  in  to  attend 
]ir()i'essionally  on  a  well-known  BolLi)n  niilliunaii-e  and  M.P.  'I'lie  millionaii'e  was  so  impressed 
with  tiie  effectiveness  of  his  aLti;ndant's  treatment,  that  on  his  deiiUi  he  left  'Sir.  Allison  a  very 
hajidsome  le|^acy  to  he  <levotetl  to  the  purpose  of  extendin*^  his  system  of  massage.  So 
^Matlock  Jlonse  oiimc  into  liein^. 

In  those  days  iiothin<r  was  further  from  JMr.  AUisoirs  thoujihta  tlian  to  become  a  specialist 
for  footballers''  wounds.  Matlock  House  was  originally  intended  to  be  simply  a  hydro  for 
oi"dinary  patients  requiring  Mr.  Allison's  treatment,  and  for  tlie  first  yeare  of  its  existence  it> 
was  resorted  to 
mainly  by  hunting 
men  who  had  met 
ivith  a  (■  c  i  d  e  n  t s. 
However,  one  or 
two  footballers 
gradually  found 
their  way  into  the 
famous  establish- 
ment. Then  Mr. 
J.  J.  lientley,  thf.' 
president  of  the 
Football  League 
and  editor  of  the 
Athletic  Mews,  in- 
terested liimself  in 
the  matter,  with 
the  result  that  Mat- 
lock TFonse  soon 
hecanie  the  recog- 
nised hospital  for 
maimed  footballers. 

Mr.  Allison  pro- 
bably knows  more 
about  professional 
football  players 
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tlian  jmy  man  living.  He  hiis  had  most  of 
them  under  his  cave  at  one  time  of  other, 
and,  as  lie  sajs,  you  can  learn  more  of  the 
true  inwardness  of  a  man's  character  in  a 
week  at  Matlock  House  than  you  would 
gather  in  a  year  elsewhere  ;  for  Mr.  Allison 
ia,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  jailer  of  hia  foot- 
ball patients  ;is  well  as  their  physician.  Foot- 
ballers, like  most  other  people,  are  fond  of 
theii'  liliLTty,  ;iii<l  one  of  tiie  rules  of  Matlock 
Honse  is  that  it'  an  inmate  doesn't  obey 
orders  he  must  go  elsewhere. 

Injuries  on  the  football  field,  by  the  way, 
are  not  at  all  the  ghastly  alfiiirs  tliey  are  some- 
times supposed  to  be.  A  football  player's 
two  most  vulnerable  points  are  his  knee  and 
his  ankle,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten  cases 
that  come  into  the  hospital  are  suffering 
from  injuries  to  those  parts.  And  even  then 
the  injuries  arc  seldom  caused  by  a  blow  ; 
■when  a  footballer  breaks  down  it  almost 
invariably  means  that  his  knee  or  his  ankle 
has  given  way  owing  to  the  strain  imposed 
upon  it  by  running,  kicking  and  tackling. 
Anyone  who  follows  the  reports  of  football 
matches  at  all  closely  must  be  familiar  with 
a  newspaper  "  par  "  to  the  effect  that  So-and- 
so  batUy  injured  himself  in  Saturday's  match 
and  was  subsequently  sent  to  Matlock  House. 
Now,  supposing  So-and-so's  injury  to  have 
been  a  damaged  knee,  what  will  happen  to 
him  on  his  arrival  at  the  footballers'  hospital 
will  be  this.    First  and  foremost  he  will  be 


carefully  examined  by  Mr,  Allison  or  one  of 
the  attendants.  If  the  injury  is  of  a  nature 
requiring  surgical  treatment,  So-and-so  will 
immediately  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
visiting  surgeon.  If  no  sui^ical  aid  is" 
require!,  Mr.  Allison  will  at  once  proceed  to 
mete  out  his  own  special  treatment.  The 
first  step  in  this  treatment  is  to  fit  a  machine 
to  the  patient's  leg  which  will  keep  the  knee 
in  constant  movement.  This  machine  of  Mr. 
Allison's,  by  the  way,  is  rather  a  wily  con- 
trivance ;  it  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
helping  to  heal  the  knee  and  eft'eetively 
curbing  the  wearer's  propensity  to  roam. 
Footballers  are  not  fond  of  captivity,  and 
most  of  them  after  being  a  day  or  two  in  the 
hospital  show  a  strong  inclination  to  get 
outside  and  explore  the  beauties  of  Man- 
chester, especially  sis  Mr.  Allison  regulates 
his  household  on  strictly  teetotal  principals. 

"When  he  is  freed  fi'om  the  trammels  of 
this  machine  the  damaged  footballer  Is  next 
subjected  to  a  course  of  what  is  (;alled 
radiant  heat  treatment.  It  isn't  easy  to 
describe  on  paper  all  the  details  of  this 
treatment,  Imt,  to  put  it  briefly,  it  mainly 
consists  in  applying  a  tremendous  heat  by 
means  of  electricity,  and  localising  it  upon 
the  injm-ed  part  of  the  limb.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  dry  heat,  and  under  its  process  a 
temperature  of  no  less  than  500  degrees  can 
be  endured  without  discomfort.  In  fact,  so 
far  from  causing  any  unplesisant  sensation, 
the  effect  of  this 
radiant  heat  is  a 
sense  of  rest  and 
freedom  from  pain. 

Where  f  o  o  t- 
ballers  are  con- 
cerned it  isn't 
merely  enough 
to  cure  them 
—  they  must  be 
cured  rapidly. 
Often  with  a  ('up 
tie  or  ail  important 
League  matcli  be- 
fore bis  eyes,  Mr. 
Allison  has  had  an 
anxious  week  or 
fortnight,  hu'  he 
almost  invariably 
manages  to  bring 
the    player  up  to 
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Yi]l;i  FiVerUm 
at  thfCi-ysliLi  I'iilacc 
ill  181)7  liail  very 
little  idea  nf  liow 
fcir  tin;  fVirtuncH  of 
tlie  Vilia  tiiat  day 
depended  ou  Mr. 
Allison.  For  nearly 
a  month  before  the 
match  Crabtree  had 
been  in  the  foot- 
balIoi's'hoRpit;il  with 
a  danuigcd  kTiee. 
1t>  would  Ijceii 
n.  ('on]]niriili\'ely  ea.sy 
inatU^r  to  Juive  got 
him    right    in  a 

couple  of    [llOlltllW  ; 

but  Mr.  Allison's 
t;isk  was  tu  bring 
him  up  fit  for  that 
particular  match. 
As  it  turned  out, 
Grabtree  ^iliiyod 
right  through  tlie 
game  without  any 
mishap,  but  he  was 

in  Mr.  Allison's  hands  up  to  within  a  few 
niiimtes  of  tiie  start  of  (lie  ganu\  and 
wlien  the  interval  ar]'i\ed  .Mr.  Allison 
might  have  been  seen  making  a  bee-line 
for  the  players'  room,  so  that  he  could 
give  Ci-abtree  another  five  minutes'  doctoi'- 
ing  before  the  scfond  half  of  the  game 
fitiirteil. 

i\Ir.  .Mlison  considers  f'rabtree  one  of  his 
most  interesting  patients  ;  not  altog(^tiier 
from  a  iriei-c  ii:(;(fiea.I  point  of  \iew,  luit 
owing  to  his  method  of  aninsing  himself 
when  in  hos])ita].  M{)st  footballers  develop 
Ronie  ])eciiliar  fad  for  helping  to  pass  the 
time  while  under  treatment,  but  Grabtree's 
fad  ran  on  distinctly  original  lines.  Instead 
of  trying  to  elnde  tlie  vigilance  of  his 
atteudanb^,  and  spending  a  boisterous  after- 
noon in  Manchester,  Oralitree  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  tlie  study  of  shirts.  Some 
of  the  pro1'(.>,-;-;ional  footballers  daring  their 
stay  at  "Matloi^k  JJouse  seorn  the  nieretricions 
adornment  of  a  collar  and  tie,  and  consiilcr  a 
"sweater"  or  football  jersey  a  satisfactory 
invalid  costume.  But  in  the  matter  of 
raiment  Grabtree  is  a  purist,  and  especially 
in  the  matter  of  linen.  During  his  last  stay 
at  the  hospital,  the  famous  half-back  devoted 
his  time  to  evolving  something  entirely  new 
in  shirts.  He  wasn't  satisfied  with  any  of 
the  existing  patterns,  and  wouldn't  rest 
content  till  he  had  given  an  oi-der  to  a  Man- 
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cheater  firm  for  a  supply  of  new  shirts  which 
were  absolutely  original  in  the  design  of 
their  pattern. 

Before  a  jiatient  can  be  ivari'anted  perfectly 
fit  for  action  he  has  to  pj-ove  his  recovery 
to  Mr.  Allison's  siitisfaction  in  piiictice 
as  well  as  in  theory.  In  other  words, 
"Mr.  Allison  won't  ]iass  any  fooiiudlrr  as 
]ierfeclly  sound  till  he  has  sei'ii  him  jierfonii 
(m  the  foothall  iielil.  'I'lie  iilace  uIh'It  l.liese 
trials  f)\  ron\"alesreiit  footiialii^rs  eome  oil  is 
tbe  Mimcliester  City  Clnh  grouiiil,  which  is 
situated  close  t^^  the  hoK]»it<ah  Ihii'iug  one 
of  these  trials  Mr.  Allison  had  a  curious  ex- 
perience with  Howard  Spencer,  the  famous 
luteniational  and  Aston  Villa  full-hack. 

Spencer's  knee  bad  been  very  biully  injured, 
and  refused  to  be  healed  with  an  obstinacy 
jtassiug  even  the  obstinacy  of  footballei-s' 
knees.  However,  one  day,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  cure  "was  at  last  comjilete,  Jfr.  Allison 
took  his  ])atient  down  to  the  Hyde  lioad 
ground  to  ])ut  tlie  cnre  to  a.  ]iractieiil  test. 
But  the  ground  liappcned  to  hi:  in  a  dread- 
fully sli]ipery  condition,  and  at  fh'st  Mr. 
Allison  felt  doubtful  whetlier  they  ouglit  not 
to  ]>ostpone  tlic  trial,  as  a  slip  might  have 
proved  disastrous  to  Spencer,  However,  he 
finally  made  up  his  mind  to  let  the  trial 
take  place,  and  without  mentioning  his  mis- 
givings ordered  Spencer  to  kick  the  ball 
aI,out  for  a  few  mifftebyGoO^lc' 
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The  trial  wsis  iiorfectly  siiLisfiicUiry, 
Spencer  kicked  as  well  as  over  he  luid  done 
in  his  life,  and  seemed  as  sure  on  hia  feet  as 
if  he  had  been  sUmding  in  liis  own  bedroom, 
I^othiiig  vt;ry  astoniahiiij^  ubont  this,  perhaps, 
for  an  luteriiational  full-back  ■\vlio  was 
accustomed  to  keep  his  legs  iii  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  mud.  The  surprising  fact 
came  a  week  after,  when  ^Ir.  Allison  took 
Spencer  for  anothei'  tr'ia.1  trip  on  tlie  same 
ground.  On  this  occasion  the  ground  was 
as  dry  as  a  bone,  and  Mr.  Allison  explained 
to  his  patient  how  nervous  he  had  felt  over 


FRAKK  BEDDIHGFIBLD,  ASTON  VnXA,  HAVING 
APPLIED  TO  HIS  KNEE. 

the  previous  trial,  and  liis  joy  at  finding 
that  no  harm  bad  been  done.  Tliis  was  the 
first  Spencer  had  heard  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  a  shp,  and  the  effect  of  the  news 
was  instantaneous.  Though  there  was  no 
possible  chance  of  his  slipping,  Hpericer 
seemed  paralysed  with  uervonsness.  Like 
Agag,  lie  walked  delicately,  and  devoted  so 
unich  attention  to  his  knee  that  the  football 
was  practically  neglected. 

I'lie  fact  of  the  matter  was  tliat  S])enccr 
was  over  anxious  to  take  his  place  in  the 
Villa  team  again,  and  Mr.  Allison  believes 
that  this  over-anxiety  would  very  probably 


have  led  to  a  real  disaster  if  the  second  trial  had 
been  continued  much  longer.  In  this  respect 
Bennett,  the  Sheffield  United  flyer,  elosely 
resembles  Spencer.  Bennett  is  always  a  diffi- 
cult patient  to  manage ;  he  has  apparently 
firmly  impressed  himself  with  the  public 
importance  of  the  maxim  that  England 
expects  every  man,  to  do  his  duty— even  in  a 
football  team— and  in  his  anxiety  to  returii  to 
his  team  he  always  retards  his  recovery  by 
overdoing  the  work  prescribed  by  Mr.  Allison, 
unless  very  carefully  watclied.  But  it  mustn't 
be  supposed  that  this  is  a  weakness  common 
to  the  race  of  pro- 
fessional footballers. 
Nothing  is  more 
difficnlt  to  diagnose 
tiiau  an  injury  to 
the  knee,  and  some- 
times when  a  player 
desires  a  holiday  at 
li  i  s  committee's 
expense  he  is  seized 
with  a.  sudden  attack 
(.)!'  lameness,  in  the 
hope  of  ijualifying 
for  a  fortnight's  rest 
in  the  footballers' 
hospital.  For  such 
cases  as  tliese  Mr. 
Allison  has  invented 
a  special  piaster, 
which  he  calls  his 
"  sham  detector." 
The  exact  composi- 
tion of  this  plaster 
is  a  secret,  but  its 
chief  virtue  is  that 
it  is  diabolically 
painful  as  well  as 
lasting  in  its  effects. 

Most  of  Mr. 
Allison's  football 
patients  come  from 
the  Association  game, 
but  from  time  to  time  he  has  had  some 
"  Rugger "  notabilities  under  his  charge. 
When  the  present  writer  went  over  tJie 
hospital  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  he 
saw  Chapman,  the  famous  Broughton  "Ranger, 
among  the  patients,  and,  not  very  long  be- 
fore, Valentine,  the  old  International  and 
Swinton  player,  had  paid  Mr.  Allison  a 
flying  Valentine's  case  was  not  unlike 

("'rabtree's  ;  the  difficulty  was  not  to  get 
liini  tit,  but  to  get  liim  fit  by  a  f^cilain  date. 
During  the  bust  week  of  Valentine's  stay  in 
hospital  Mr.  Allison  had  to  play  the  part 
of  trainer  as  well  as  j^ys^ip^^^f^  anyone 
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who  lias  ever  jilayeil  fdoUiull  knows  tlie 
flifliailty  of  gettiiii;  !i  plajer  lit  iii  a  week 
wlieii  ]ic  lias  fceen  allowed  to  run  right  out  of 
condition. 

Tlicre  is  plenty  of  wliat  an  Ti'lshman  would 
call  "divarsiou"  to  be  found  in  the  hospital 
when  a  crowd  of  Associationists  and  Rugbyites 
happen  to  he  under  treatment  at  the  same 
time.  Each  set  of  players  is  so  keen  on  the 
merits  of  his  own  particular  code,  and  so 
enthusiastic  aliont  proclaiming  them, 
that  the  hospital  for  the  time  being 
becomes  a  debating  society.  Dnring 
one  of  tliese  debates  a  certain 
well  -  known  Sccttch  International 
clinched  his  argument,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Scotchman ,  by  ;in 
appeal  to  the  bawbee-making  side 
of  the  question.  "  Yon  talk,"  he 
remarked  to  a  Rugby  player,  "  about 
your  wonderful  Northern  Union. 
Wliat  wag:GS  do  yon  Northern  Union 
players  get  ?  Well,  whatever  you 
make  it,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  get 
■seven  pounds  a  week  all  the  year 
round.  If  I  couldn't  earn  as  much 
as  two  or  three  of  your  players  ]mt 
together,  I'd  chuck  football  alto- 
gether and  take  to  something  else 
that  would  pay  me  better." 

Now,  this  remai'k  may  have 
answered  the  purpose  of  clinching 
his  argument,  but  it  led  to  a  some- 
what unexpected  sequel.    The  exact 


salaries  of  some  of  the  players  in  the  League 
clubs  are  always  shrouded  in  mystery.  Home 
of  the  players  no  doubt  do  receive  very  inuch 
bigger  wages  than  others,  but  the  precise 
amount  is  kept  a  secret  between  the  players 
themselves  and  the  committees  of  tiieir  clubs, 
the  object  of  this  secrecy  being  to  prevent 
any  jealousy  between  the  highly  paid  players 
and  their  less  fortunate  clubmates.  But  in 
his  bilrst  of  confidence  the  Scotch  Inter- 
national had  given  the  show  away.  His 
wages  were  possibly  what  he  stated  them  to 
be,  but  nobody  was  supposed  to  know  this,  and 
of  course  the  story  was  soon  noised  abroad, 
with  tlie  result  that  the  indiscreei,  player  was 
promptly  hauled  over  the  coals  by  his  com- 
mittee. Whether  the  matter  was  settled  by 
his  own  wages  Iwing  reduced,  or  those  of  his 
clubmates  being  raised,  history  doesn't  say. 

And  talking  of  Scotchmen  reminds  me 
that  Mr.  Allison  declares  that  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  patients  are  Scotchmen 
who  play  for  Scotch  clubs ;  but  that  the 
same  men,  v.hen  they  join  an  Eiiglisli 
club,  for  some  reason  or  other  often  become 
completely  changed  and  show  a  marked  in- 
clination to  kick  against  all  iiospital  discipline. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Allison  who  his  best 
patients  were,  he  replied  at  once,  "Crabtree, 
Sutchffe,  Bennett,  and  Devey."  "And  your 
worst  patients  ?  "  But  on 
this  point  Mr.  Allison  kept 
a  discreet  silence. 

Devey,  according  to  Mr. 
Allison,  is  quite  as  in- 
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terestiiig  a  patient  as  Crabtree.  The  Aston 
Villa  captain  is  great  on  patent  medicines 
and  medical  knowledge  generally.    He  has 

all  soj'ts  of  cares  of  liis  own  for  ovgit  sort 
of  ailment,  iind  Icuniedly  discourses  with 
his  ])liysiciaii  on  the  merits  of  all  new-fan<^led 
cures.  Devey's  interest  in  tliese  subjects 
doesn't  wane  when  he  ica\"(.'^)  Ihe  hospital. 
From  his  home  in  IJirmingham  lie  keeps  up 
a  correapondence  with  Mr.  Allison  about  the 
pros  and  cons  of  certiiin  treatment  for 
damaged  footballers.  Devey  would  ba  an 
mteresting  figure,  if  only  for  the  f jact  that  he 
is  the  solitary  instance  of  a  professional  foot- 
baller who  has  made  a  study  of  physiology. 

There  h  one  infallible  method  of  recognis- 
ing any  player  who  has  ever  been  an  inmate 
of  the  footballers'  hospital.  Everyone  of  ills 
patients  are  stamped  with  Mr.  Allison's  hall 
mark,  so  to  speak.  Mr.  Allison's  linal  tost 
of  whether  a  player's  knee  is  inaht  condition 
for  playini^  is  to  make  hiiu  double  back  till 
his  heel  can  touch  the  inside  of  his  thigh. 
If  the  patient  can  do  this  without  any  pain 
or  inconvenience,  he  can  be  safely  warranted 
sound,  so  far  as  his  knee  is  concerned,  at  any 
rate.  It  is  quite  a  common  sight  at  a  League 
match  to  see  a  player  who  has  been  injured 
applying  this  test  to  himself,  and  whenever 
yon  see  this  operation  being  performed,  yon 
may  lay  to  it,  as  John  Silver  would  say,  that 
the  performer  has  at  some  time  or  other  been 
under  Mr.  Alhson's  care.  But  don't  be  led 
away  into  trying  this  test  on  your  own  leg, 
and  thinking  tJiat  yon  are  sufl'ering  from 
water  on  the  knee  or  a  floating  cartilage  if 
your  leg  won't  bend  back  to  the  required 


angle.  The  test  is  only  meant  for  foot- 
ballers ;  your  knee  may  be  as  fit  as  the 
proverbial  fiddle,  but  unless  you  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  kicking  a  football  your 
muscles  will  lack  the  neceysary  suppleness. 

Mr.-..Allison  has  one  unsatislied  ambition. 
From  the  portrait  gallery  of  famous  players 
who  have  been  inmates  of  tiie  footballers' 
hospital  one  conspicuous  figure  is  absent. 
Mr.  Allison  has  never  as  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  nnining  his  rule  over  William 
Foulke,  the  leviathan  "  gaoler "  of  the 
Shefiield  United  club.  The  classical  metliod 
of  describing  Foulke  is  to  use  the  epithet 
"gigantic"  or  "colossal."  Readers  of  the 
Windsor  will  please  note  that  "  leviathan  " 
is  an  original  variation,  and  Lhat  the  expres- 
sion is  copyright.  The  nearest  Mr.  Allison 
ever  came  to'  catcliing  his  hare  was  when 
Foulke  was  laid  oui  in  a  League  matcli  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  by  receiving  on  his  head 
a  kick  intended  for  the  ball.  .Nothing  under 
a  kick  on  the  head,  by  the  way,  would  lay 
out  Foulke.  Most  of  the  players  had  heard 
that  Foulke's  weight  was  nineteen  stone,  and 
his  height  C  ft.  2  in,,  but  it  was  only  when  it 
took  four  of  tho:n  to  carry  him  off  the  field 
that  they  practically  realised  \vhat  uiituner  of 
flesii  and  bone  he  was.  It  is  a  standing  joke 
at  the  footballer.s'  hospital  that,  whenever 
Foulke  comes  in,  an  extra  large  edition  of 
all  the  appliances  will  have  to  be  specially 
ordered  for  him.  Seriously,  Mr.  Alison,  in 
common  with  all  other  lovers  of  football, 
hopes  that  the  day  may  be  long  distant  when 
Foulke  will  require  medical  aid  or  surgical 
appliances. 
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"  Hk  sent 
her  documeiVts 
giving  her  control 
of  their  child." 

"  Gracious !  I 
I  knew  where   to  obtain 
documents  that  would  give  m 
control  of  our  child !  " 


An  EngiiKhnjan  anil  a  Scotchman  were  touring 
through  the  Higlilanils  together.  Presently  they 
came  upon  a  deep  ili})  in  the  road  Bear  a  broad 
river.  On  the  other  side  of  the  dip  was  a  farm- 
house, while  in  the  centre  of  the  depression  in  the 
road  itt^elf  was  a  sign-iMKt  bearirif;  the  inscription: 
"  When  the  post  is  covered  by  the  overliow  of  the 
river,  jjlease  iinsiiire  at  the  farmhouse."  The 
Englishman  read  the  directions,  and,  recognisiiif; 
the  fact  that  wlmn  the  sign-jiost  was  covereil  it 
would  bo  absolutely  impossible  to  pass  over  to  the 
farrLilionsc,  burst  out  into  uproarious  laughter. 

"  "Wiiat  is  the  matter?"  inquired  the  Scotch- 
man roui;lily. 

"  Head  fliat  slt^n,"  responded  (he  Engllslunan, 

The  Scotiiuiian  did  as  directed,  but  turned  to 
the  Englishman  and  said,  "  M'ell,  what  about  it?" 

"Don't  you  seethe  joice  ?  "  asked  the  English- 
man. 

The  Scotchman  shook  his  head  slowly  and  was 
wrapped  in  deep  thought  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

After  toBsLng  about  in  his  bed  for  sevei-al  hours 
that  night  trying  to  find  the  point  which  had 
amused  his  EngUsh  friend  so  intensely,  he  suddenly 
jumped  up,  made  his  way  to  the  Englishman's 
room,  and  quietly  roused  his  friend. 

"  AVhat's  u])  ?  "  demanded  the  Englishman. 

"  I  see  that  joke,"  responded  the  Scotchman, 
with  a  chuckle. 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  Ha !  ha  !  Why,  the  farmer  might  be  out !  " 
was  the  Scotchman's  triutn])hant  retort. 


TiiK  burgl;ir'H 
wil'c  was  jTi  tlie 
witness  -  box,  and 
the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney was  conducting  a 
vigorous  cross-examination. 
"  Madam,  you  are  the  wife 
of  this  man  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

'  "You  knew  he  was  a  burglar  when 

you  married  him?" 
"  YeK." 

"  How  did  you  come  to  contract  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  such  a  man  ?  " 

"  Well,"  the  witness  said  sarcastically,  "  I  was 
getting  old,  and  had  to  choose  between  a  lawyer 
and  a  burglar." 


THE    DE5ERT  ISLE. 

How  oft  at  eve,  when  summer  suns  have  set, 

I  sadly  ling-er  by  the  sea  awhile. 
Remembering,  when  shipwreck'd,  how  I  met 

My  soul's  Ideal  on  a  desert  isle. 

At  first  I  thought  that  I  was  there  alone. 
The  sole  survivor  on  that  palm-gfrt  shore; 

Next  day  her  radiant  presence  on  me  shone, 
Blise  was  cast  there  Just  six  months  before. 

Now  she  had  lost  a  husband,  I  a  wife. 

Elise  had  fed  on  nuts,  and  fruit,  and  seeds, 
Rejoiced  at  absence  from  the  world's  rough  strife. 

Regretting  that  she  wore  no  widow's  weeds. 

In  calm,  aesthetic  talk  we  passed  our  days. 
The  sea  beneath  us  shining— sky  above. 

At  times  we  chanted  soit,  melodious  lays. 
Until  we  recognised  the  power  of  love. 

No  friends  or  enemies  to  see  our  bliss. 
Alone  on  fhat  fair  desert  island  caged. 

The  mystery  of  one  sweet,  lingering  kiss, 
And  We  two  entities  became  engaged. 

We  placed  a  signal  on  the  tcpmost  height, 
A  source  of  wonder  both  to  bird  and  beast 

We  wished  to  undergo  the  marriage  rite, 

And  hoped  some  passing  ship  would  bear  a  priest. 

At  length  a  ship  approached,  we  went  on  board. 

How  strange  the  bitter  ironies  of  life. 
She,  who  I  fondly  hoped  would  call  me  lord  t 

Beheld  her  husband,  and  1  met  my  ^vife. 

W.  AUBREY  CHANDLER. 


Johnny:  You  know,  aiintie,  jmpa  was  telling 
me  about  little  Bo-Peop,  and  he  said,  "  Little  Bo- 
Peep,  he  lost  his  sheep." 

AuKTrK;  IJcaliy! 

'ToHs_\Y:  Yea;  he  thought  Little  Bo-Peep  was 
^  boy,  instead  of  a  girl.  Papa  does  make  awful 
niistakea  sometimes. 


Jones;  Do  you  tJiink  that  a  man  can  serve  two 
masters  ? 

Smith:  Well,  sometimes ;  iie*x«aK.hafe,a  wife 
•ind  a  gi-own  daught.i*os;?^t*;rib^V*-'Xiy 
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OUR  QLEB. 

Jty  George  G.  Magnus. 

I,  Mary  F  ,  have  been  persuaded,  never  raind 

by  whom,  to  write  a  description  of  a  temjierance 
lecture  delivered  by  pa,  and  a  glee  that  was 
sung— I  suppose  I  must  say  sung — after  it.  As 
i'm  not  a  hterary  incUviduaf,  I  shall  just  relate 
our  painful  experiences  as  they  occurred,  without 
intermixing  any  imaginary  incidents  to  set  them 
off. 

1  still  blush  when  I  think  of  that  weird  evening, 
but  I  will  tell  you  all  that  hapjiened,  and  tlien 
you  will  sympathifie  with  me.  To  begin  witli, 
pa  niaile  a  coni])lete  mess  of  the  lecture — but  we 
all  knew  he  would !  Poor  pa !  he  didn't  discover 
that  ho  hadn't  his  carefully  written  discoui'se  with 
him  until  he  had  made  his  bow  to  the  audience. 
Then,  when  he  couldn't  find  it,  he  began  getting 
angry!  Pa,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  hM  a  really 
shocking  temper,  and  what's  so  peculiar  about  it 
is  that  when  it  gets  roused  his  voice  gets  roused, 
too,  and  increases  its  volume  in  comparison.  His 
voice  grew  awfully  loud  on  this  occasion  ! 

He  came  off  the  platform,  and  swore,  in  his 
assertive  way  to  nia,  that  he  was  positive,  per- 
fectly positive,  he  had  brought  it,  and  that  it 
must  have  been  stolen  from  bim !  Then,  when 
ma  said  she  knew  he  had  brought  it,  he  turneil 
round  coin[iletely  (as  is  his  way)  and  said  he  had 
done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  it  waw  no  use 
arguing  further  about  it,  because  he  now  remem- 
bered that,  in  the  hurry  of  getting  us  off  in  time, 
he  had  thouglitlessly  left  it  on  his  study  table ! 
Harry,  niy  ddest  brother,  was  sent  off  for  it  at 
once.  Before  he  could  have  gone  a  hundred  yards, 
a  second  brother  was  despatched,  and  so  on.  By 
the  time  Harry  might  have  reached  home,  the 
whole  family — ma  and  I  excepted,  only  because 
we  refused  paint-blank — were  on  the  road. 

We  had  just  half-persuaded,  half-forced  pa  to 
go  on,  and  begin  on  his  own  resources,  when 
Tubby,  my  fourth  brother,  arrived  limp  and 
breathless.  Before  we  could  prevent  him  he  rushed 
on  to  the  platform,  wildly  waving  the  lecture,  and 
crying,  "  I've  found  it  1  I've  found  it ! "  at  the  top 
of  bis  shrill  little  voice.  Pa,  who  by  now  had 
completely  lost  hi.s  temjicr,  turaed  round.  "May 
I  ask,  tlien,  wlicic  you  did  iijid  it?"  he  roared. 

"  In  your  whisky-cupboard  ! "  gasped  Tubby. 
There  were  cries  of  "Oh"  from  the  back  rows  at 
this. 

Tubby  is  so  horribly  hteral,  you  know — hut  the 
poor  boy  can  sit  down  all  right  now  ! 

The  audience — wliich  to  ray  horror  wae  com- 
posed chiefly  of  our  own  friends — was  in  fits  of 
laugiiter  fi'om  the  beginning  of  the  oration  to  the 
finish — but  I  forgot !  Pa  didn't  finish  it !  No !  he 
came  o£r,  halfway,  deeply  hurt  becauee,  he  said,  he 
could  not  hear  himself  speak. 

But  no  wonder  they  laughed  1  He  commenced 
by  reading,  "  I  am  truly  delighted  to  see  such  a 
large  gathering  of  the  true  British  working-classes 
before  me  this  evening,"  and  continued  in  the  same 
strain.  For  had  thought,  like  the  rest  of  us— 
or  T  (for  one)  would  never  have  given  my  services, 
you  may  be  sure — that  the  audience  would  be 


composed  of  the  lower  classeB,  and  h^  therefore 
couched  his  address  accordingly.  He  hadn't  time 
to  notice  his  mistake  before  he  took  himself  off  in 

a  huff. 

The  glee,  which  was  to  be  a  nice  finisli  to  the 
lecture,  was  decidedly  worse  than  the  oration. 
I  had  to  conduct  this,  and  ma  was  to  officiate 
at  the  piano.  I"rom  the  beginning  I  felt  uneasy 
about  ma,  because,  poor  dear,  she  gets  so  easily 
flustered.  However,  1  really  believe  that  the 
audience,  wliich  had  been  so  wor!;ed  up  by  the 
lecture,  would  by  now  have  laughed  at  anything ! 

Dear  ma  came  in  with  a  rusli  to  the  jiiano,  I 
could  see  she  was  ah'eaily  slightly  agitated.  I 
niounted  my  orange-box  on  which  I  stood  to  con- 
duct. How  1  wish  I  hadn't!  The  girls  on  whom 
I  had  sjient  many  weary  hours,  teaching  them 
this  glee,  straggled  in  anyhow,  most  of  them 
actually  tittering  at  mamtna,  wlio  for  some  un- 
earthly reason  had  started  playing  the  "Dead 
March  in  Saul "  as  a  prelude ! 

I  certainly  don't  see  anything  amusing  in  the 
"Dead  March"  myself,  so  why  those  girls  tittered 
BO  I  cannot  to  this  day  comprehend.  Of  course  I 
can  understand  the  audience  roaring  at  it,  as  I 
believe  they  would  by  now  have  laughed  at  a 
fuoerah 

Well,  I  climbed  off  my  orange-box  and  admini- 
stered a  gentle  ))oke  in  my  parent's  ribs  with  my 
baton  to  attract  her  attention.  This  gentle  ))okc,  I 
regret  to  say,  so  s^tartled  her  that  she  uttered  a 
piercing  scream,  and  I'm  not  exaggerating  when 
1  say  she  sprang  a  clear  three  feet  into  the  air ! 

This,  however,  was  not  all.  I  shouldn't  have 
rebuked  her  for  her  unwomanly  leap  if  she  had 
landed  on  the  platform,  but  when  she  came  down 
on  the  top  of  my  orange-box— the  only  one  I  had, 
too — We  both  (that  is  to  say,  the  orange-box  and 
I)  found  it  too  much  to  stand.  So,  before  I  extri- 
cated the  poor  dear  from  her  undignified  (to  say 
the  least  of  it)  position,  I  am  afraid  I  lost  my 
tamper,  and  in  an  angry  voice  told  her  how  terribly 
thoughtless  she  had  been,  as  she  must  have  known 
that  no  orange-box,  however  strongly  made,  would 
stand  such  a  weight  suddenly  dropped  upon  it 
from  the  height  of  three  feet!  I  didn't  say  any- 
thing more,  as  she  seemed  penitent,  but  helped 
with  others  to  reseat  her  on  the  piano  stool. 

Having  reversed  my  orange-box,  and  having 
made  it  clear  that  we  had  had  enough  prelude,  we 
made  a  start.  At  least  I  should  say  ma  did,  for 
she  began  at  such  a  frightful  pace  that  the  girls 
became  frightened  and  would  not  open  their 
mouths.  This  somewhat  sur]irised  lier  and  she 
turned  round.  I  could  see  then  that  she  was 
getting  flustered.  However,  she  started  afresh, 
but  this  time  played  so  loudly  that— although  I 
had  just  upon  finished  the  last  line,  and  the  girls 
the  last  but  two — we  couldn't  keep  very  good 
time — no  one  thought  we  had  even  started.  Harry 
says  everyone  imagined  we  were  being  favoured 
with  another  prelude ! 

I  dismounted  once  more,  and  this  time  quietly 
suggested  that  mamma  should  not  strive  to  finish 
before  we  had  begun,  and  l/"^CLgentl4  a^ked  her 
to  keep  the  soft  pedatt^i  ^^^m^^wfe  rush  I 
vainly  endeavoured  to  mount  my  orange-box 
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before  ma  could  renuTiie  playing,  Imt  failing  in 
this,  1,  witli  great  presenru  (if  mind,  increased 
the  usual  pace  till  wo  caught  her  up  again. 
After  tliiH  we  began  to  gut  on  tirst-rate,  however ; 
1  felt  quite  lio]Xii'u],  in  fiu:t. 

The  audience  had  stop|>ed  laughing— I  roallv 
helieve  for  the  first  tiiiie  that  evtiniug.  i^'uur  girls, 
at  kawt,  were  Kinging,  iind  il'  we  coulii  liave  kept 
this  style  \i\>,  1  feel  iiositive  that  four  njure,  who 
were  mechanically  opening  and  shutting  tlieir 
moatliB,  would  have  eventually  launched  forth. 
But  we  didii't 
keep  it  uj)— 
at  least,  the 
box  —  whose 
constitution 
had  been,  I 
suppose, 
thorouglily 
undermined 
by  the  violent 
contact  with 
inydear[iiireut 
— didn't  keep 
lae  up.  It 
snapped  in  two 
with  a  loud 
report,  and 
shot  me  in  a 
revengeful 
fashion  against 
ma,  who  was 
playing  her 
loudest  with 
hoth  feet  on 
the  soft  ]iedai: 
My  baton, 
which,  by 
tile  by,  was 
Harry'ti  best 
cane,  hit  one 
of  the  girls 
in  the  eye, 
w  h  e  reu]ion, 
without  the 
slightest  hesi- 
tatiou,  she 
began  screech- 
ing that  she 
was  blinded 
forlife!  Then, 
to  crown  all, 
iny  weight 
overbalanced 
mamma,  and, 
to  save  herself  from  falling,  she  cUitchefl  me 
by  the  left  ann  with  su<-h  a  vice-like  grip  that 
I  have  still  the  bruises  on  niv  arm  !  To  preserve 
my  balance  1  naturally  canglit  at  the  nearest 
object,  which  happenc^l  to      tlie  piano. 

Unluckily,  Imwever,  ouc  jMint.  weight,  was  loo 
niucli  fiirtlie  piano,  which  was  littcd  wltlL  jiatcnt 
'■oIlevK  to  enable  easy  nmx'ing.  Imagine  uiy 
horror  as  [  felt  it  slowly  slipping  towards  tlie 
spot  where  poor  ma  waw  niiw  gi-adunlly  disajipear- 
ing  to  join  thcandience  hel()w.  She  wuuUhi't  even 
then  let  go  of  niy  arm,  although  ehe  knew  that 


CAMI'ITTG  OUT. 

Fivm  a  photograph  bjc  Bara,  Ayr. 


Iiandsonie  Jack  Maitland  was  in  the  audience 
looking  at  nie.  OhI  it  was  an  awful  moment,  t!ie 
worst  1  ever  have  experienced.  There  was  a  dead 
silence,  a  terrible  liush. 

I  can  still  remcinl)ei'  the  last  glini]iBe  I  caught 
of  ma's  agoTUsed  expression.  Then,  with  a  lieai  t- 
reuding  crash,  wo  all  fell  ini^  the  ferns  below,  which 
were  kindly  lent  foj-  tlie  occasion.  (^Cf  course  J 
ilon't  mean  lent  on  pui'iiose  t,i)  break  our  fall. 
Jack  says  he  thiiiks  jiei'haps  you  tjiight  think 
tliat.)      1,  luckily,  fell  on  maitmia,  ami — wliicli 

was  luckier 
still — we  both 
fell  clear  of 
the  [liano. 

The  scene 
after  this 
a  c  c  i  d  e  u  t 
baffles  de- 
scription. The 
way  the  men 
]n'csent  be- 
haved was  a 
disgrace  to  a 
Christian 
country!  They 
all  seemed  to 
be  lying  about 
in  helpless 
masses  with 
their  mouths 
o[)en  and  their 
sides  quiver- 
ing, and  I 
never  in  all 
my  life  heard 
such  iminfnlly 
convulsive 
laughter. 

l'a])a  took 
us  honie  in  a 
cab.  Dear 
Jack  Maitland 

—  the  only 
real  gentleman 
there  —  bellied 
him  to  put  us 
into  it.  lie 
certainly 
couldn't  speak 
nuich,  but  lie 

—  no !  I'm 
not  going  to 
tell  you  wliaA 
he  did ! 

P.S.~We  are  all  leading  rather  retii'eil  lives 
at  [tresent. 


Sun  (triniujitiaTUly)  :  And  T  only  paid  half-a- 
ci-own  a  yai'd  fui-  t  Iiat. 

Hk;  [■^  it  jiossilile?  ^Vliy,  it  must  be  worth 
five  sliillings  a  yard,  at  least ! 

Sue:  Yes;  but  how  ilid  youjinow? 

He:  Why,  yoi^?m^tMy<OT0gle 
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"Yew,  Fred  fold  me' that  you  jilted  hiin.  He 
thought  you  were  awfuJiy  Ciucl." 
.    "  And  what  did  you  tell  him  ?  " 

"  1  said  that  you  were  cruel  ouly  to  be  kiud." 


Oi.D  .GKNTMiMAN- :  Wliv  fii'o  yuli  Crying,  my 
little,  man  V 

Small  Hoy  (.  o;)i)itig) :  I — I  dieaiut  last  night 
that  tlK!  h,  hool  Ijunictl  down,  and — — 

Om  CiENTLKMAN  (syiiii ajlicticaily; :  Oh!  but 
I  don't  believe  tli;it  it  haa! 

Small  Uuv  :  Neither  do  I— I  can  see  the  top  of 
it  right  over  the  hill ! 


Sir  John  Millais,  wliilc  cn^iigcd  in  painting  a 
laiidHcn])e  one  day,  suddenly  noticed  a  rustic  i-tainl- 
ing  hy  his  wide,  gaziiif!;  attentively  at  the  canvas. 
■Sir  John  took  no  notice  of  lil.-i  rural  ei'itic,  wiio 
]ire;<eiitly  in^inireil,  "  Did  yor  never  try  fertography, 
sir  V  " 

"  No,"  re[ilied  Millais. 

"  It's  much  quicke:-,"  remarked  the  rustic. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  i-ejoined  the  artist. 

A  few  aecotids'  profound  silence  followed,  aod 
then  the  son  of  the  noil  blurted  out,  "And  it'j 
more  like  the  picture !  " 


His.  WiFK :  "Now  don't  fergit  whila  ye'rc  in 
the  oity  to  git  some  uv  thc;ii  'lectric-light  plantw 
\VQ  heeru  ho  niuch  about.  We  kin  jis'  ez  well 
raise  'em  ourselves,  an'  eave  kerasene." 


EiirLOVEii  (inccting  clerk  on  grand-staud) :  See 
here,  Jenkins  !  You  told  me  you  would  like  to 
get  off  this  afternoon  and  go  to  your  mother-in- 
law'a  funeral. : 

Clerk  :  That's  true,  sir.  I  would  like  to  do 
that  first  rate ;  only  she  isn't  dead. 


LiTTLB  Bhotuek  :  Do  you  know  what  "  osteii- 
tiitioii"  n.eans? 

L.lTLE  SiBTKK :  The  way  other  people  show  off. 


On  the  journey  from  Vienna  to  St.  Petersburg, 

Cunibe.land,  the  well-known  anti-NpiriiUiUist  and 
tliouglit-ieade;,  entertaiuetl  hin  fellow- paMsengers 
■by  gucBsing  tlieir  tlioiiglits.  One  of  the  tiavellers, 
a  I'olish  Jew,  who  took  the  whole  thing  for  a 
hoax,  offered  to  pay  (Juuiberkiul  the  buiu  of  lifiy 
roubles  if  he  could  divine  his  thoughts,  A'isil)ly 
amustd,  Cumberlaud  acceded  to  hid  icipicbt  aud 
aaid — 

"You  are  going  to  the  fair  at  Nijai-Novgorcd, 
where  you  intend  to  jiurchase  goods  to  the  extent 
of  20,UU0  roubles,  after  which  you  will  decla.e 
yournelf  a  bankrupt  aud  compound  with  your 
ciediioib  for  3  ^ler  cent." 

On  hearing  theue  words  the  Jew  gazed  at  the 
Kpeaker  with  reverential  awe.  He  then,  without 
uttering  a  syllable,  drew  out  of  the  leg  of  his  boot 
a  shabby  puriie  aud  handed  him  the  ufty  roublej. 
Whereupon  the  magician  triumphantly  iiiquii-ed' — 

"  Then  1  have  guessed  your  thoughts,  eh '(  " 

'*  No,"  replied  the  Jew  j  "  but  you  have  given 
me  a  brilliant  idea." 


Restfitl  Ways:  T  take  eveiythin^  tliat  comci 
my  way. 

Skcoxd  Stobey  Bill  :  So  do  I ;  and  when  tliey 
don't  come  I  go  after  them. 


First  Intelligent  CiTiztJs  ;  I  never  could  see 
that  them  astronomers  was  much  use,  anyway. 

Second  ditto  ditto  :  Why  not  ? 

FiHST  I.  C. :  Well,  here  they're  tellin'  us  there's 
a  comet  comin'  flying  towards  the  earth,  aud  not  a 
blamed  one  of  them  is  doin'  anything  to  prevent  it. 
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No.  v.— A  LITTLE  PREP. 


TlIE  Easter  term  was  bnt  a  month  old 
when  Stettson  major,  a  day-boy,  cou- 
tr;teted  diphtheria,  and  tlie  Head  was 
\'(.Ty  iuiirry.  Ho  decreed  a  new  and  narrower 
Kill  of  iiounds- the  int'iictiou  had  bcicn  tT;u;e<3 
til  ;iu  ()iir,ly(i]j;  faririlioiisc  -  lU'i^ed  Liu;  pri;- 
I'ccts  sevuffly  to  lick  all  trcspawKcrfi,  and 
promiseil  extra  attentions  I'roni  liit^  own 
liand.  There  wci'c  no  w<irds  bad  oi.Hnij,'h 
for  Stettson  major,  (|uarantiiied  at  Ids 
mother's  house,  who  had  lowered  the  school 
average  of  bcaltii.  This  he  said  in  the 
f?ymiiaRiuni  after  prayers.  Then  he  wrote 
some  two  hundred  letters  to  as  many  anxious 
parents  and  guardians,  and  bade  the  school 
carry  on.  The  trouble  did  not  spread,  but 
one  night  a  dogcart  drove  to  the  Head's 
door,  and  in  the  morning  tiie  Flead  had  gone, 
leaving  all  things  in  charge  of  Mr.  King, 
S(Miior  hoiisu-masteT'.  The  Head  often  ran 
nji  to  town,  where  tlie  school  devoutly 
believed  he  bril)ed  ofheials  for  early  proofs 
of  the  Army  Exann'iiation  papers,  but  tliis 
absence  was  unusnally  prolonged. 

'Downy  old  bii-d,"  said  Stalky  to  the 
Allies,  one  wet  afternoon,  in  tlie  study. 
"  He  must  have  gone  on  a  bend  an'  been 
locked  np,  under  a  false  name." 

"  What  for  ?  "  Beetle  entered  joyously 
into  the  libeL 

"  Korty  shillin's  or  a  nu)nth  foi-  -hac^kin' 
the  clnu;kcr-(mt  of  the  Pavvy  on  the  shins. 
Rates  always  has  a  spree  when  lu;  goes  to 
town.  'Wish  lie  was  hack,  tliongli.  Fni 
about  si(-k  o'  Kiiig's  '  whips  aiT  scorjiions  '  an' 
lectures  on  pubUc-schoot  spirit— yaii  !■- and 
scholarship  !  " 

'"Crass  an'  materialised  brutidity  of 
the  middle-classes — readin'  solely  for  marks. 
Not  a_Rcho!ar  in  the  whole  school,'"  MeTurk 

*  ('<>]iyii,nht,  by  liiidyani  Kipling,  in  tbc  United 

States  iif  America. 
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quoted,  pensively  boring  holes  in  the  mantel- 
piece with  a  hot  poker. 

"  That's  rather  a  sickly  way  of  Sjiending 
an  afternoon.  'Stinks,  too  !  liCt's  come  out 
an'  smoke.  Hin'e's  a  treat."  Stalky  held 
up  a  long  eheroot.  "  'Bagged  that  from  my 
jiater  last  holidays.  I'm  a  bit  shy  of  it, 
though :  it's  heftier  than  a  pipe.  We'll 
smoke  it  palaver-fiishion.  Hand  it  round, 
eh  ?  Let's  lie  up  behind  tiie  old  harrow  on 
the  Monkey-farm  road." 

"  Out  of  bounds.  'Bounds  beastly  strict 
these  days,  too.  Besides,  we  shall  cat." 
Beetle  sniffed  the  cheroot  critically.  "  It's  a 
regular  Pomposo  Stinkadore." 

"  You  can ;  I  shan't.  What  d'you  say, 
Turkey  ? " 

"Oh,  inay's  well,  T  s'pose." 

"  (!)iuck  on  your  cap,  tiien.  It's  two  to  one. 
Beetle,  out  you  come  !  " 

They  saw  a  gi-oup  of  boys  by  the  notice- 
board  in  t)ie  conidor,  little  Foxy,  the  school 
sergeant,  among  them. 

"  More  bounds,  I  expect,"  said  Stalky. 
"  Hullo,  Eoxibus,  who  are  you  in  mournin' 
for  ?  "  There  was  a  broad  band  of  crape 
round  Foxy's  arm. 

"He  was  in  my  old  regiment,"  said  Foxy, 
jerking  liis  head  towards  tlie  imlinrs,  where 
a  newspaper  cutting  was  thumij-iaeked 
between  call-over  lists. 

"  l!y  gum  !"  ijuoth  Stalky,  uncovering  iis 
he  reail.  "  It's  old  Duiujuii  — Fat-Sow  Dun- 
can— killed  on  duty  at  something  or  otiicr 
Kot^il.  '  Uiillyiri'  his  men  with  consjjienous 
galkntry  ! '  He  would,  of  coui-se.  The  body 
was  recovered.  That's  all  right.  They  cut 
'em  up  sometimes,  don't  they,  Foxy  ?  " 

"  Horrid,"  said  the  Sergeant  briefly. 

"  Poor  okl  Fat-Sow  !  1  wns  a  fag  wlien  ne 
left.  How  many  does  tii^t  make  to  us, 
I'W?"  Hosted  by  Google 
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"  Mr.  Duncan,  he  is  the  ninth.  He  come 
here  when  iie  was  no  bigger  tliau  little  Grey 
tertius.  My  old  regiment,  too.  Yiss,  nine 
to  U3,  Mr.  Corkran,  up  to  date." 

The  boys  went  out  into  the  wet,  walking 
swiftly. 


"Tbe  Head  fantastically  attired  in  old  tweeds  and 
a  deer-stalker." 


"  'Wonder  liow  it  feels  — to  be  shot  and  all 
tliat,"  said  Stalky,  as  they  splashed  down  a 
lane.    "  "Where  did  it  happen,  Beetle  ?  " 

"  Oh,  out  in  India  somewhere.  We're 
always  rowin'  there.    But  look  here,  Stalky, 


what  '/.s  tlic  good  o'  ^ittiu'  under  a  hedge  an' 
cjittin' ?  It's  be-eastly  eold.  It's  he-eastly 
wet,  and  we'll  be  collared  as  sure  as  a  gun." 

"  Shut  up  !  Bid  you  ever  know  your 
Uncle  Stalky  get  you  into  a  mess  yet  ?  " 
Like  many  other  leadera,  Stidky  did  not 
dwell  on  past  defeats. 

They  pushed  through  a  dripping  hedge, 
landed  among  water-logged  clods,  and  s;it 
down  on  a  rust-coated  harrow.  The  clieroot 
burned  with  simttednga  of  saltpetre.  They 
smoked  it  gingerly,  eacli  passing  it  to  the 
other  between  closed  foreliuger  and  thumb. 

"Good  job  "we  hadn't  one  a-piece,  aiu't 
it  ? "  said  Stalky,  shivering  through  set 
teeth.  To  prove  his  words  he  immediately 
laid  all  before  them,  and  they  foll.owed  his 
example  .    .  . 

"  I  told  you,"  moaned  Beetle,  sweating 
clammy  drops.  "  Oh,  Stalky,  you  are  a  fool !  " 

"  Jo  cfit,  in  rat,  il  nit.  Nom  cations  I " 
McTurk  lianded  up  his  contribution  and  lay 
hopelessly  on  the  cold  iron. 

"Something's  wrong  with  the  beastly 
thing.  I  say.  Beetle,  liave  you  been 
droppin'  ink  on  it  ?  " 

But  Beetle  was  in  no  case  to  answer. 
Limp  and  empty,  they  sprawled  across  the 
harrow,  the  rust  marking  their  ulsters  in 
red  squares  and  the  abandoned  cheroot-end 
reeking  under  their  very  cold  noses.  Then-  - 
tliey  iuid  heard  nothing— the  Head  hinisiilf 
stood  before  theni — the  Head  who  should 
Iiave  been  in  town  bribing  examiners — the 
Head  fa.ntastically  attired  in  old  tweeds  and 
a  deer-stiilker  ! 

"Ah,"  he  said,  fingering  his  moustache. 
"  Very  good.  I  might  have  guessed  who  it 
was.  You  will  go  back  to  the  College  and 
give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  King  and  ask 
him  to  give  you  an  extra-special  licking. 
Yon  will  tlien  do  me  five  hundred  lines.  1 
shall  be  back  to-morrow.  Five  hundfinl 
lines  by  five  o'cloek  to-morrow.  You  are 
also  gated  for  a  week.  This  is  not  exactly 
the  thne  for  breaking  boimds.  Extra 
special,  please." 

He  disappeared  over  the  hedge  as  lightly 
as  he  had  come.  There  was  a  murmur  of 
women's  voices  in  the  deep  lane. 

"  Oh,  you  Prooshian  brute  !  "  said  ]\IcTurk 
as  the  voices  died  awav.  "  Stalkv,  it's  all 
your  sillv  fault." 

" Kill' liini  !    Kill  Iiim  !  "  gasped  Beetle. 

"  1  (;a-an't.  I'm  going  to  cat  again.  .  . 
I  don't  mind  ttiat,  but  King'il  gloat  over  us 
hori-id.    Extra  special,  ooh  !  " 

Stalky  matle  no  anawGr-.-n(tt  ewju  a  soft 
one.    They  wettfestsB  bQKlePQtHGreceived 
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that  for  which  they  had  been  sent.  King 
enjoyed  liiuiself  most  tiioronghly,  for  by 
virtue  of  their  seniority  the  Imijk  were 
exempt  fi'oin  his  hsuid,  save  under  s}ieei;il 
order.  jiiiclvily,  lie  was  no  expert  in  the 
gentle  art. 

" '  Strange,  how  desire  doth  outrun  per- 
formance,' "  said  Beetle  in-everently,  quoting 


venom,  "  we  aren't  going  to  row  you  about 
this  business,  beciuise  it's  too  bsid  for  a  row  ; 
but  we  want  yfiu  to  understand  you're  jolly 
well  excommunicated,  Stalky.    You're  plain 

ass." 

"  How  was  I  to  know  tlutt  tlie  Ileud  'ud 
collar  What  was  he  doiii'  in  those 

ghastly  clothes,  too  ?  " 


■  Something's  vrrong  ■wHli  the  beastly  thiriK.'" 


from  some  SliiikesjKisire  play  th;it  thcv  w(;re 
cramming  thai,  term.  They  rognini'd  tlieir 
study  and  settled  down  to  the  iinposition. 

"  Yoii'i-c  quite  I'ight,  Beetle."  Stalky 
spoke  in  silky  and  propitiating  tones.  "  Now, 
if  the  Head  had  sent  us  up  to  a  pri^fei^t 
we'd  have  got  somethini^  to  remember  !  " 

"  Look  here,"  McTurk  began  with  a  cold 


"  Dnn'i,  try  to  raise  a  side-issue,"  Beetle 
grmiteil  severelv. 

"  Well,  it,  WHS  nil  Stertson  iiKijor's  fault. 
If  he  hadn't  goiu^  jnrgnt  diphtlteria'twouldn't 
have  happened.  But  don't  you  think  it, 
rather  rummy  -  the  Head  dmp^iin' on  us  that 
way  ?  " 

"  Shut  up  !    You're  {Jea(y^^|^Beetl( . 
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"  We've  chopped  your  spnrs  off  your  beastly 
heels.  "We  cock(;d  your  shield  upside  dowu 
and— and  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  brew  for  a  niontli." 

"  Oh,  stop  jawiii'  at  lue.    I  want  " 

"  Stop  ?  Why— why,  we're  gated  for  a 
week."  McTurk  almost  howled  as  the 
agony  of  the  situation  overcame  him.  "  A 
lickin'  from  King ;  five  hundred  lines  ;  and  a 
gating.  D'you  expect  us  to  kiss  you, 
Stalky,  you  beast  ?  " 

"  Drop  rottiu'  for  a  minute.  I  want  to 
find  out  about  the  Jlead  bein'  wiiere  lie  was." 

"  Well,  you  lii,r>'.  You  found  \\\m  quite 
■well  and  tit.  Found  him  making  love  to 
Stettson  major's  niothei'.  Tli^t  was  her  in 
the  lane— I  heard  her.  And  so  we  were 
ordered  a  licking  before  a  day-boy's  mother. 
'Bony  old  widow,  too,"  said  MoTurk.  "  'Any- 
thing else  you'd  like  to  find  out  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care.  I  swear  I'll  get  even  with 
him  some  day,"  Stalky  growled. 

"Looks  like  it,"  said  IMcTurk.  "Extra 
special,  week's  gatin',  and  five  hundred  .  .  . 
and  now  you're  goin'  to  I'ow  about  it ! 
Help  scrag  him,  Beetle !  "  Stalky  had 
thrown  his  Virgil  at  them. 

The  Head  returned  next  day  without 
cxplauaLioii,  to  find  the  lines  waiting  for  him 
and  the  sclioi^l  a  little  relaxed  under  Mr. 
King's  viceroyaltj'.  Mr.  King  bad  been 
talking  at  and  round  and  over  the  boys' 
hejtds,  in  a  lofty  and  promiscuous  style,  of 
public-school  spirit  and  the  traditions  of 
ancient  scats  ;  for  he  alwavt^  i)n})roved  an 
occasion.  Beyond  waking  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty  young  hearts  a  lively  hatred  of  all 
other  foundations,  he  accomphshed  Httle—  so 
little,  indeed,  that  when,  two  days  after  the 
Head's  return,  he  chanced  to  come  across 
Stalky  and  Co.,  gated  but  ever  resourceful, 
playing  marbles  in  the  corridor,  he  said  that 
he  was  not  surprised— not  in  the  least 
surprised.  This  was  what  he  had  expected 
from  persons  of  their  morale. 

"But  there  isn't  any  rule  against  marbles, 
sir.  Very  interestin'  game,"  said  Beetle,  his 
knees  white  with  (ihalk  and  dust.  Tiien  he 
received  two  hundred  lines  for  insolence, 
besides  an  order  to  go  to  the  nearest  prefect 
for  judgment  and  slaughter. 

This  is  what  happened  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  Flint's  study,  and  Flint  was  then 
Head  of  the  Games : — 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Flint.  King  has  sent  me  to 
you  for  playin'  marbles  in  the  corridor  an' 
shoutin'  '  alley  tor '  an'  '  knuckle  down.'  " 

"  What  does  3)e  suppose  I  have  to  do  with 
that  ?  "  was  the  answer. 


"  Dunno.  Well  ?  "  Beetle  grinned 
wickedly.  "What  am  I  to  tell  him  ?  He's 
rather  wrathy  about  it." 

"  If  the  Head  chooses  to  put  a  notice  in 
the  con-idor  forbiddiu'  marbles,  I  can  do 
something ;  but  I  can't  move  on  a  house- 
master's report.  He  knows  that  as  w-ell  as 
I  do." 

The  sense  of  this  oracle  Beetle  conveyed, 
all  unsweetened,  to  King,  who  hastened  to 
interview  Flint. 

Xow  Flint  iiad  been  seven  and  a  half  years 
at  the  College,  counting  six  months  with  a 
London  crammer,  from  whose  roof  he  had 
returned,  homesick,  to  the  Head  for  the  final 
Army  polish.  There  were  four  or  five  otlier 
seniors  who  had  gone  through  nnich  the 
same  mill,  not  to  mention  boys,  rejected  by 
other  establishments  on  account  of  a  certain 
overwhelmingncss,  whom  the  Head  had 
wrought  into  very  fair  slia])L'.  But  it  was 
not  a  Sixth  to  ))e  handled  witiiout  ghives,  as 
King  found. 

"Am  I  to  understand  it  is  your  intention 
to  allow  Board-school  ga.mes  under  your  study 

windows,  Flint  ?    It'  so,  I  can  only  say-  " 

He  said  much,  and  Flint  listened  politely. 

"  WeU,  sir,  if  the  Head  sees  fit  to  cs^  a 
prefects'  meeting  we  are  bound  to  tiite  the 
matter  up.  But  the  tradition  of  the  school 
is  that  the  prefects  can't  move  in  any  matter 
affecting  the  whole  school  without  the  Head's 
direct  order." 

Much  more  was  then  delivered,  both  sides 
a  little  losing  tlieii"  temper. 

After  tea.,  at  an  informal  gatliering  of 
prefects  in  his  study,  Flint  reliHed  the 
a<i  venture. 

"  He's  been  playin'  for  this  for  a  week,  and 
now  he's  got  it.  Yon  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  if  he  hadn't  been  gassing  at  us  the  way 
he  has,  that  young  fool  Beetle  wouldn't  have 
dreamed  of  marbles." 

"We  know  that," said  Perowne,  "  but  that 
isn't  the  question.  On  Flint's  showin'  King 
has  called  us  names  cnougli  to  justify  a  first- 
class  row.  Crammers'  rejections,  ill-regulated 
hobbledehoys,  wasn't  it  ?  Now  it's  impos- 
sible for  prefects  " 

"Hot,"  said  Flint.  "King's  the  best 
classical  cram  we've  got ;  and  'tisn't  fair  to 
bother  the  Head  with  a  row.  He's  up  to  his 
eyes  with  estra-tu.  and  Army  work  as  it  is. 
Besides,  as  I  told  King,  we  aren't  a  public 
school.  We're  a  limited  liability  company 
payin'  four  per  cent.  My  father's  a  share- 
holder, too." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  said 
Venner,  a  red-headed  boy  of  aghteen^ 
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*'  Well,  seems  to  me  that  we  siiould  be 
interferin'  witli  ourselves.  We've  got  to  get 
iitfco  tbe  Army  or-— get  out.  Haven't  \vc  ? 
King's  hired  by  the  (youneil  to  teach  us. 
Ail  the  rest's  fluiiididdle.    (^^au't  yoii  see  ?  " 

It  might  have  been  beeause  he  felt  the  air 
was  a  little  thunderous  that  the  Head  tooic 
his  after-diuner  cheroot  to  Flint's  study  ; 
but  he  so  often  began  an  evening  in  a 
prefect's  room  that  nobody  suspected  when 
he  drifted  in  pensively  after  the  knocks  tliat 
etiquette  demanded. 

"  Prefects'  meeting  ?  "  A  cock  of  one 
wise  eyebrow, 

"  Not  exactly,  sir ;  we're  just  talking 
things  over.  Won't  you  tiike  the  easy- 
chair  ?  " 

"  Thanks.  Luxurious  infanta,  you  are." 
He  dropped  into  Flint's  big  lialf-couch  and 
puffed  for  awhile  in  silence.  "  Well,  since 
you're  all  here,  I  may  confess  that  I'm  the 
mute  with  the  bowstring." 

The  young  faces  grew  serious.  The 
phrase  meant  titiit  certain  of  their  niiiuber 
would  be  withdrawn  from  all  further  games 
for  extra-tnitioi).  It  might  also  mean  future 
success  at  Sandhurst;  bat  it  waK present  ruin 
for  the  First  Fifteen. 

"  Tes,  I've  conje  for  my  pound  of  flesh. 
I  ought  to  have  had  you  out  before  the 
Exeter  match  ;  but  it's  our  sacred  duty  to 
beat  Exeter." 

"  Isn't  the  Old  Boys'  match  sacred,  too, 
sir  ?  "  said  Perowne.  The  Old  Boys'  match 
was  the  event  of  the  Easter  term. 

"  We'll  hope  they  aren't  in  training.  Now 
for  the  list.  First  I  want  Flint.  It's  the 
Euclid  that  does  it.  You  must  work  deduc- 
tions with  me.  Ferowne,  extra  meclianical 
drawing.  Dawson  goes  to  Mr.  King  for 
extra  Latin,  and  Venner  to  me  for  German. 
Have  I  damaged  the  First  Fifteen  much  f  " 
He  smiled  sweetly. 

"Ruined  it,  I'm  afraid,  sir,"  said  Flint, 
"  Ciiii  i  you  let  us  off  till  the  end  of  the 
term  ? " 

"  Impossible.  It  will  be  a  tight  squeeze 
to  Sandhurst  this  year." 

"And  all  to  bo  cut  up  by  those  vile 
Afghans,  too,"  said  Dawson.  "  'Wouldn't 
think  thcre'd  be  so  much  competition,  would 
you  ? " 

"Oh,  that  reminds  me.  Orandall  is  com- 
ing down  with  the  Old  Boys — I've  asked 
twenty  of  them,  but  we  shan't  get  more  than 
a  weak  team.  I  don't  know  whether  lie'U 
be  much  use,  though.  He  was  rather 
knocked  about,  recovering  poor  old  Duncan's 
body." 


"Cnindall  major — tJie  Gunner?"  Perowne 
ask(;d. 

"  No,  the  minor—-'  Tolfee  '  Crandall — in  a 
native  infarvtry  regiment.  He  was  almost 
before  your  time,  Perowne." 

"The  papers  didn't  say  anything  about 
him.  We  read  about  Fat-Sow,  of  couree. 
Wiiat's  Crandall  done,  sir  ?  " 

"  I've  brought  over  an  Indian  paper  that 
his  mother  sent  me.  It  was  rather  a — 
liefty,  I  think  you  say — piece  of  work. 
Shall  I  read  it  ?  " 

The  Head  knew  how  to  read.  When  be 
h;id  finished  the  quarter-colunm  of  close  type 
everybody  thanked  him  politelv. 

"  Good  for  the  old  Coll.  !  "  "said  Perowne. 
"  Pity  he  wasn't  in  time  to  save  Fat-Sow, 
though.  That's  nine  to  us,  isn't  it,  in  the 
last  tliree  years  ?  " 

"  Yes.  .  .  .  And  I  took  old  Duncan  off  all 
games  for  extra-tu.  five  years  ago  this 
term,"  said  the  Head.  "  By  the  way,  who  do 
you  hand  over  the  games  to,  Flint  ?  " 

"  Haven't  tliought  yet.  Who'd  you  recom- 
mend, sir  ?  " 

"  No,  tliank  you.  I've  lieard  it  casually 
hinted  behind  my  back  that  the  Prooshian 
Bates  is  a  downy  bird,  but  he  isn't  going  to 
ntake  Itimself  responsible  for  a  new  Head 
of  the  Games.  ■  Settle  among  yourselves. 
Good  niglit." 

"  And  that's  tlie  man,"  said  Flint,  when 
the  door  shut,  "  that  you  want  to  bother  with 
a  dame's-school  row." 

"  I  was  only  pullin'  your  fat  leg,"  Perowne 
returned  hastily.  "  You're  so  easy  to  draw, 
Fhiifc." 

"  Well,  never  mind  Lliat.  The  Head's 
knocked  the  First  Fil'teen  to  bits,  and  we've 
got  to  pick  up  the  pieces,  or  the  Old  Bo.ys 
will  have  a  walk  over.  Let's  promote  all  the 
Second  Fifteen  and  make  Big  Side  play  up. 
Tiiere's  heaps  of  talent  somewhere  that  we 
can  polish  up  between  now  and  the  match." 

The  case  \vas  represented  so  urgently  to 
the  school  that  even  Stalky  and  McTurk, 
who  affected  to  despise  football,  played  one 
big-sido  game  seriously.  They  were  forth- 
with promoted  ere  their  ardour  had  time  to 
cool,  and  tlie  dignity  of  their  Caps  demanded 
that  they  should  keep  some  show  of  virtue. 
The  match-team  was  worked  at  le:tst  four 
days  out  of  seven,  and  the  scliool  saw  hope 
ahead. 

With  the  last  week  of  the  term  the  Old 
Boys  began  to  arrive,  and  their  welcome  was 
nicely  proportioned  to  their  worth.  Gentle- 
men cadets  from  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich, 
who  had  only  le:^  ^^^^^cari^ied 
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enormous  side,  were  j^rceted  with  a  cheerful 
"Hullo!  "Wiiat's  the  Shop  like?"  from 
those  who  bad  shared  their  studies.  Militia 
subalterns  had  more  consideration,  but  it 
was  understood  they  were  not  precisely  of 
the  true  metal.  Recreants  who,  failing  for 
the  Army,  had  gone  into  business  or  banks 
were  received  for  old  sake's  sake,  but  in  no 
way  made  too  nuieh  of.  But  when  the  real 
subalterns,  olllcei'S  and  gentlemen  full-blown 
— who  had  been  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
back  afjain  and  so  carried  no  side — came  on 
the  scene  stroUing  about  with  the  Head,  the 
school  divided  right  and  left  in  admiring 
silence.  And  when  one  laid  liands  on  Flint, 
even  upon  the  Head  of  the  Games,  crying, 
"Good  Heavens!  What  do  you  mean  by 
growing  in  this  way  ?  You  were  a  be-astly 
little  fag  when  I  left,"  visible  haloes  encircled 
Flint.  They  would  walk  to  and  fro  in  the 
corridor  with  the  little  red  school-sergeant, 
telling  news  of  old  regiments  ;  they  would 
burst  into  fonn-rooms  sniffing  well-remcni- 
bered  smells  of  ink  and  whitewash  ;  they 
would  hnd  nephews  and  cousins  in  the  lower 
forms  and  present  them  with  enormous 
wealth ;  or  they  would  mvade  the  gymnasium 
and  make  Foxy  show  off  the  new  stock  on 
the  bars. 

Chiefly,  though,  they  talked  with  the 
Head,  who  was  father-cwnfe^or  and  agent- 
general  to  them  all ;  for  what  they  shouted  in 
their  unthinking  youth  they  pro\'ed  in  their 
thoughtless  maiibood—to  wit,  that  the 
Prooshian  Bates  was  "  adowny  bird."  Young 
blood  who  had  stumbled  into  an  entangle- 
ment with  a  pastry-cook's  daughter  at 
Plymouth ;  experience  who  had  come  into 
a  small  legacy  but  mistrusted  lawyers ; 
ambition  halting  at  cross-roads,  anxious  to 
take  the  one  that  would  lead  him  farthest ; 
extravagance  pursued  by  the  money-lender ; 
arrogance  in  the  thick  of  a  regimental  row — 
each  carried  his  trouble  to  tlie  Head ;  and 
Chiron  showed  him,  in  language  quite  unfit 
for  little  boys,  a  quiet  and  tiafe  way  round, 
out  or  under.  So  they  overilowed  his  house, 
smoked  his  cigars,  and  drank  iiiH  health  as 
they  had  drunk  it  all  the  earth  over  when 
two  or  three  of  the  old  School  had  fore- 
gathered. 

"  Don't  stop  smoking  for  a  minute,"  said 
liie  Head.  "  The  more  you're  out  of  training 
the  better  for  us.  I've  demoralised  the  First 

Fifteen  with  extra-tu." 

"  Ah,  but  we're  a  scratch  lot.  Have  you 
told  'em  we  shall  need  a  substitute  even  if 
Crandall  can  play  ?  "  said  a  Lieutenant  of 
Engineers  with  a  D.S.O.  to  his  credit. 


"  He  wrote  nie  he'd  play,  so  he  can't  have 
Ijeeii  much  hurt.  He's  coming  down  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  Crandall  minor  that  was,  and  l)rought 
off  poor  Duncan's  body  ? "  The  Head  nodded. 
"Where  are  you  going  to  put  bun  ?  We've 
turned  you  out  of  house  and  home  already, 
Head  Sahib."  This  was  a  Squadron- 
Commander  of  Bengal  Lancers,  home  on 
leave. 

"  I'm  afraid  he'll  have  to  go  up  to  his  old 
dormitory.  You  know  Old  Boys  can  claim 
that  ])rivilege.  Yes,  I  think  leetle  Crandall 
minor  must  bed  down  there  once  more." 

"Bates  Sahib" — a  Ounner  flung  a  heavy 
arm  round  the  Head's  ueck — "  you've  got 
something  up  your  sleeve.  Confess  I  I 
know  that  twinkle." 

"  Can't  you  see,  you  cuckoo  ?  "  a  Submarine 
Miner  interrupted,  "  Crandall  goes  up  to 
the  dormitory  as  an  object-lesson,  for  moral 
effect  and  so  forth.  Isn't  that  true,  Head 
Sahib  ?  " 

"  It  is.  You  know  too  much,  Purvis.  I 
licked  you  for  that  in  '79." 

"  You  did,  sir,  and  it's  my  private  belief 
you  chalked  the  cane." 

"  K-no.  But  I've  a  very  straight  eye. 
Perhaps  that  misled  you." 

That  opened  the  floodgates  of  fresh 
memories,  and  iliey  all  told  talai  out  of 
school. 

When  Crandall  minor  that  was — Lieu- 
tenant R.  Crandall  of  an  ordinary  native 
corps — arrived  from  Exeter  on  the  morning 
of  the  match  he  was  cheered  along  the 
whole  front  of  College,  for  the  prefects  had 
repeated  the  sense  of  that  whicli  the  Head 
had  read  them  in  Flint's  study.  When 
Front's  house  understood  that  he  would 
claim  his  Old  Boy's  right  to  a  bed  for  one 
night.  Beetle  ran  into  King's  next  door  and 
executed  a  public  "  gloat "  up  and  down  the 
enemy's  big  form-room,  departing  in  a  haze 
of  ink-pots. 

"  What  d'you  take  any  notice  of  these 
rotters  for  ?  "  said  Stalky,  playing  substitute 
for  the  Old  Boys,  magnificent  in  bkick  jersey, 
white  knickers,  and  black  stockings.  "  I 
talked  to  him  up  in  the  dormitory  when  he 
was  changin'.  'Pulled  his  sweater  down  for 
him.  He's  cut  about  all  over  the  arms — 
horrid  purply  ones.  He's  goiu'  to  tell  us 
about  it  to-night.  I  asked  him  to  when  I 
was  laoiu'  his  boots." 

"  Well,  you  have  got  cheek,"  said  Beetle 
enviously. 

"Slipped  out  before  I, thought..  But  he 
wasn't  a  bit  angrpost^ey^ek^^l®  chap. 


The  Old  Boys-  Match." 
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I  swear  I'm  goiii'  to  play  np  like  Iieaiis. 
Tell  Turkey  ! " 

Tl]«  technique  of  that  match  belongs  to  a 
bygone  age.  Sci'inimages  were  tight  and 
enduring  ;  hacking  was  direct  and  to  the 
purpose  ;  and  around  the  scrimmage  stood 
the  School,  crying,  "  Put  down  your  heads 
and  shove  ! "  Toward  the  end  everybody 
lost  all  sense  of  decency,  and  mothers  of 
day-boys  too  close  to  the  touch-liue  beard 
language  not  included  in  the  bills.  No  one 
was  actually  carried  off  the  field,  but  both 
sides  felt  happier  wlien  time  was  called,  and 
Beetle  liolpi'd  Stalky  and  McTurk  into  their 
overcoats.  The  two  had  met  in  tlie  many- 
legged  heart  of  things,  and  as  Stalky  said 
had  "  done  each  other  proud."  As  they 
swaggered  woodenly  behind  the  teams — 
substitutes  do  not  rank  as  equals  of  hairy 
men — they  passed  a  pony-carria<re  near  the 
wall,  and  a  husky  voice  cried,  "  Well  phtyed. 
Ob,  played  indeed."  It  was  Stettson  major, 
white-ciieeked  and  hollow-eyed,  who  bad 
fougliL  his  way  to  the  ground  under  escort 
of  an  impatient  coaclnnan. 

"  Hullo,  Stettson,"  said  Stalky,  checking. 
"  Is  it  safe  to  come  near  you  yet  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  I'm  all  right.  They  wouldn't 
let  me  out  before,  but  I  Inid  to  come  to  the 
match.    Your  mouth  looks  pretty  plunmiy." 

"  Turkey  trod  on  it  accidental-doiie-a- 
pnrpose.  Well,  Fm  ghid  you're  belter, 
because  we  owe  you  sometiiing.  You  and 
your  membranes  got  ns  into  a  sweet  mess, 
young  man." 

"I  Iteard  of  that,"  said  the  boy,  giggling. 
"  The  Head  told  me." 

"  Dooce  he  did  !    When  ?  " 

"  Oh,  come  on  up  to  CoU.  My  shin'U 
■stiffen  if  we  stay  jawin'  here." 

"  Shut  up,  Turkey;  I  want  to  find  out 
about  this.    Well  ?  " 

"  He  was  stayin'  at  our  house  all  the  time 
I  was  ill." 

"  What  for  ?  Keglectin'  the  Coll.  that 
way  ?    'Thought  he  was  in  town." 

"  1  was  oif  my  heiid,  you  know,  and  they 
said  I  kept  on  calhn'  for  him." 

*'  Cheek  !    You're  only  a  day-boy." 

"  He  came  just  the  siime,  and  be  about 
saved  my  life.  I  was  all  bulged  up  one 
night — just  goin'  to  croak,  the  doctor  said — 
and  they  stuck  a  tube  or  somethin'  in  my 
throat,  and  the  Head  sucked  out  the  stuff." 

"  Ugh  !    'Shot  if  /  would  !  " 

"He  ought  to  have  got  diphtheria  himself, 
t]ie  doctor  said.  So  he  stiiyed  0!i  at  our 
house  instead  of  going  back.  I'd  ha'  croaked 
in  another  twenty  minutes,  the  doctor  says." 


Here  the  coachman,  being  under  orders, 
whipped  ni>  and  nearly  ran  over  the  three. 

"  My  Hat !  "  said  Beetle.  "  That's  pretty 
average  heroic." 

"  Pretty  average  ! "  McTurk'a  knee  in 
the  small  of  his  back  cannoned  him  into 
Stalky,  who  punted  him  back.  "  You  oi^ht 
to  be  hung  ! " 

"  And  the  Head  ought  to  get  the  V.C.," 
said  Stalky.  "  Wliy,  he  might  have  lieen 
dead  and  buried  liy  now.  liui  ho  wasn't. 
But  he  didn't.  Ho  !  ho  !  He  just  nipped 
through  the  hedge  like  a  lusty  old  blackbird. 
Extra-special,  five  hundred  lines,  an'  gated 
for  a  week — all  sereno." 

"  I  read  o'  somethin'  like  that  in  a  book," 
said  Beetle.  "  Gummy,  what  a  chap  !  Just 
think  of  it !  " 

"  I'm  thinking,"  said  McTurk ;  and  he 
delivered  a  wild  Irish  yell  that  made  the  team 
tiu'u  round. 

"Shut  your  fat  mouth,"  said  Stalky, dancing 
with  imp:ttience.  "  J-eave  it  to  your  Uncle 
Stalky,  and  lie'll  havetlie  Head  on  toast.  If 
you  say  a  word,  Beetle,  till  I  give  yon  leave, 
I  swear  I'U  slay  you.  Habeo  ( '(tpitn)i  cruiibvs 
minimis.  I've  got  him  by  the  short  hairs  ! 
Now  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

There  was  no  need  of  guile.  The  School 
was  too  busy  cheering  the  drawn  match.  It 
hung  round  the  lavatories  regardless  of  muddy 
boots  while  tlie  team  washed.  It  <;lieered 
Crandall  minor  whenever  it  caught  sight  of 
him,  and  it  cheered  more  wildly  than  ever 
after  prayere,  because  the  Old  Boys  in  evening 
dress,  visibly  twirling  their  moustaches, 
attended,  and  instead  of  standing  with  the 
masters,  ranged  themselves  along  tlie  wall 
innnediately  before  the  prefects  ;  and  the 
Head  called  them  over,  too — majors,  minors 
and  tertiuses,  after  their  old  names. 

"  Yes,  it's  all  very  fine,"  he  said  to  his 
guests  after  dinner,  "  but  the  boys  are  getting 
a  little  out  of  hand.  There  will  be  trouble 
and  sorrow  later,  I'm  afraid.  You'd  better 
turn  in  early,  Crandall.  The  dormitory  will 
be  sitting  np  for  you.  I  don't  know  to  what 
dizzy  heights  you  may  climb  in  your  pro- 
fession, but  I  do  know  you'll  never  get  such 
absolute  adoration  as  you're  getting  now." 

"  Confound  the  adora.tion.  I  want  to 
finish  my  cigar,  sir." 

"  It's  all  pure  gold.  G-o  where  glory  waits, 
Crandall — minor. " 

The  setting  of  that  apotheosis  was  a  ten- 
bed  attic  doi'iiiitory,  communicating  through 
doorless  openings  with  three  others.  The 
gas  flickered  over  the  raw^ine  WMhstanda. 
There  was  an  iucossatsi  H^mswd^Wi^ughts, 
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and  outside  the  bliudless  windows  the  sea 
boat  on  the  Pebble  Ridge. 

"  Same  old  bed-  --same  old  mattress,  I 
believe,"  said  Criindall,  yawning.  "  Same 
old  everything.  Oh,  but  I'm  lame  !  I'd  uo 
notion  yon  chaps  could  play  like  this."  He 
caressed  a  battered  shin.  "  You've  given  us 
all  something  to  remember  you  by." 

It  needed  a  few  minutes  to  put  them  at 
their  ease  ;  and,  in  some  way  they  could  not 
nnderstiuid,  Ihey  were  more  easy  when 
Orandall  tui'ued  round  and  said  his  prayers — 
a  ceremony  he  bad  neglected  for  some  years. 

"  Oh ,  J  "m  sorry.  I've  forgotten  to  put 
out  the  gas." 

"  Please  don't  bother,"  said  tlie  prefect  of 
the  dormitory.    "  Wortliington  <!oes  tliat." 

A  nightgowned  twelve -year-old,  who  had 
been  waiting  to  show  off,  leaped  from  his 
bed  t<i  the  bracket  and  back  again  by  way 
of  a  washstand. 

"  How  d'you  manage  when  he's  asleep  ?  " 
said  Crandall,  chuckling. 

"  Shove  a  cold  cieek  down  his  neck." 

"  It  was  a  wet  sponge  when  /  was  junior 
in  the  ilormitory.  .  .  .  Hullo  1  What's 
happening  ?  " 

The  darkness  had  filled  with  whispers,  the 
sound  of  trailing  rugs,  bare  feet  on  bare 
boards,  protests,  giggles  and  threats  such  as — 

"  Be  quiet,  you  ass  !  .  .  .  Squattez-vous  on 
the  floor,  then  I  ...  I  swear  yon  aren't  going 
to  sit  on  mt/  bed  !  .  .  .  Mind  the  tooth- 
glass,"  etc. 

"  Sta — Oorkran  said,"  the  prefect  began, his 
tone  showing  liis  sense  of  kSlalky's  insolence, 
"  that  perliaps  you'd  tell  us  about  that 
business  with  Duncan's  body." 

"  Yes — yea — yes,"  ran  the  keen  whispers. 
"  Tell  us." 

"There's  nothing  to  tell.  What  on  earth 
are  you  chaps  hoppin'  about  in  the  cold 
for  ?  " 

"  Never  mind  us,"  said  the  voices.  "  Tell 
about  Tat-Sow." 

So  CrandaU  turned  on  his  pillow  and  spoke 
to  the  generation  he  could  not  see. 

"Well,  about  three  months  ago  he  was 
commanding  a  treasure-guard — a  cart  full  of 
rupees  to  pay  troops  with — five  tiioiisand 
rupees  in  sdver.  He  was  comiu'  to  a  place 
called  Fort  Pearson,  near  Kalabagh." 

"  I  was  born  there,"  squeaked  a  small  fag. 
"  It  was  called  after  my  uncle." 

"  Shut  up — ^you  and  your  uncle  !  Never 
mind  Mntf  Crandall." 

"Well,  ne'er  mind.  The  Afridis  found  out 
that  this  treasure  was  on  the  move,  and  they 
ambushed  the  whole  show  a  couple  of  miles 


before  lie  got  to  the  fort,  and  cut  up  the 
escort.  Duncan  was  wounded  and  the  escort 
hooked  it.  Tiiere  weren't  more  tiian  twenty 
Sepoys,  all  told,  and  there  were  any  amount 
of  Afridis.  As  things  turned  out,  I  was 
in  eiiarge  at  Port  Pearson.  'Fact  was,  I'd 
heard  the  firing  and  was  just  going  to  see 
about  it,  when  Duncan's  men  came  up.  So 
we  ail  turned  back  together.  They  told  me 
something  about  an  officer,  but  I  couldn't 
get  the  hang  of  things  till  1  saw  a  cliap 
under  the  wdieels  of  tlie  cart  out  in  the  open, 
propped  up  on  one  arm,  blazing  away  witli  a 
revolver.  You  sec,  the  escort  had  abandoned 
the  cart,  and  tlic  Afridis  —  they're  an 
awfully  suspicions  gang — thought  the  retreat 
was  a  trap— sort  of  draw,  yon  know -and 
the  cart  was  the  bait.  So  they  had  left  poor 
old  Duncan  alone.  'Minute  they  spotted 
how  few  we  were,  it  was  a  race  across  the  fiat 
who  should  reach  old  Duncan  firet.  We 
ran,  and  they  ran,  and  we  won,  and  after  a 
little  hackin'  about  they  pulled  off.  I  never 
knew  it  was  one  of  us  till  I  was  right 
on  top  of  him.  There  are  heaps  of  Duncans 
in  the  service,  and  of  course  the  nanie  didn't 
remind  me.  He  wasn't  changed  at  all 
hardly.  He'd  been  shot  through  the  lungs, 
poor  old  man,  and  he  was  pretty  thirsty.  I 
gave  him  a  drink  and  sat  down  beside  him, 
and — funny  thing,  too — he  said,  '  Hullo, 
Toffee  I '  and  I  said,  'Hullo,  Fat-Sow  I  hope 
you  aren't  hurt,'  or  something  of  the  kind, 
lint  he  died  in  a  minute  or  two — never  lifted 
his  head  off  my  knees.  ...  I  say,  you  t-haps 
out  there  will  get  your  death  of  cold.  'IJetter 
go  to  bed." 

"  All  right.  In  a  minute.  But  your 
cuts  —  your  cuts.  How  did  you  get 
wounded  ? " 

"That  was  when  we  were  taking  the  body 
back  to  the  I^rt.  They  came  on  again,  and 
there  was  a  bit  of  a  scrimmage." 

"  Did  you  kill  anyone  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Shouldn't  wonder.    Good  night." 

"Good  night.  Thank  you,  Crandall. 
Thanks  awf'ly,  Crandall.    Good  night." 

The  nnseeii  crowds  wil.hdrttw.  His  own 
dorjiiitory  rustled  into  bed  and  lay  silent  for 
a  while. 

"  I  say,  Crandall  " — Stalky's  voice  was 
tuned  to  a  who'Uv  foreign  reverence, 
"  Well,  what  ?  "" 

"Suppose  a  chap  found  anfithcr  chap 
croaking  with  diphtheria— all  bunged  up 
with  it— and  they  stuck  a  tube  in  his  throat 
and  the  chap  sucked  the  stuff  out,  what 
would  you  say  ?  " 

"  Um,"  said  Or^M-bl#<&^§I^*  I'^^ 
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only  heard  of  one  cuee,  and  tliiit  was  a  doctor. 
He  did  it  foi'  a  woiiiau." 

"  Oh,  this  wasn't  a  woman.  It  was  just 
a  boy." 

"  Makea  it  the  finer,  tlieii.  It's  about 
tho  bi'avtjst  tiling  a  man  ooald  do.    Wliy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  heard  of  a  chap  doin'  it.  That's 
all." 

"  Then  he's  a  bi'avo  man." 

"Would  yo}i  funk  it  ?  " 

*'  Ra-t)ier.  Anybody  would.  Fancy  dying 
of  diphtberia  in  cold  blood." 

"  "Well— all. !  Er  !  Look  hero  !  "  The 
sentence  ended  in  a  grunt,  fur  Suitky  had 
leaped  out  of  bed  and  with  McTurk  was 
sittiuf^  on  the  head  of  Beetle,  who  would 
iiavG  sprung  the  mine  there  and  then. 

Next  day,  which  was  the  last  oF  tlie  tcirni 
and  given  up  to  a  few  wbuUy  uniinjioruiiit 
(ixaiuiiiations,  began  with  WT'atk  and  war. 
Mr.  King  iiad  discovercil  that  nearly  all  bis 
house  -it  lay,  as  yon  know,  next  door  but 
one  to  I'rout's  in  the  ionir  range  of  buildiTig;? 
—  bad  unlocked  tin;  doors  iietweeu  tlie 
dormitories  and  had  gone  in  to  listen  to  a 
story  told  by  Crandall.  He  wont  to  the 
Head,  clamorous,  injured,  appealing  ;  for  he 
never  approved  of  allowing  so-called  young 
men  of  the  world  to  contaminate  the  morals 
of  boybood.  Very  good,  said  the  Head.  He 
would  attetul  to  it. 

"Weil,  I'm  awf'ly  soi'it,"  said  Crandall 
guiltily.  "1  dnn't  lliink  1  Lold  "eni anything 
tiiey  oughtn't  to  hv.xx.  Don't  let  them  get 
int(t  trouble  on  my  account." 

"  Tck  ! "'  the  Head  answered,  with  the 
ghost  of  a  wink.  "It  isn't  the  boys  that 
make  trouble ;  it's  the  masters.  However. 
Prout  and  King  don't  ai)]trove  of  dormitory 
gatherings  on  this  scale,  and  one  must  back 
up  the  honse-masters.  Moreover,  it's  hope- 
less to  punish  two  bouses  "ii'y-  I'^b;  in  the 
term.  We  nuist  be  fair  and  ineinde  e\(iry- 
body.  Ijct's  see.  Tliey  ha.\e  a  liolifhiy  tiisk 
for  the  Masters,  wiiieh,  of  course,  nnne  of 
them  will  ever  look  at.  We  will  give  the 
whole  school,  ex(;e])t  pi'efects  and  study  boys, 
regular  prep,  to-night :  and  the  C'ommnn- 
room  will  have  to  supply  a  master  to  take  it. 
We  must  be  fair  to  all." 

"Prep,  on  the  last  night  of  the  term.' 
Whew  !  "  said  Crandall,  tliinking  of  his  own 
wild  yontli.    "  T  fancy  there  will  be  larks." 

The  school,  frolicking  anK»ng  packed 
trunks,  whooping  down  the  corridor  anil 
"  gloating  "  iu  form-rooms,  received  the  \w,\sa 
W'itb  aniazentent  and  luge.  No  school  in  the 
world  did  prep,  on  the  kisc  niglit  of  the  term. 
Thi.^  thing  was  monstrous,  tyrannical,  sub- 


versive of  law,  religion,  and  morality.  They 
would  go  into  the  form-rooms,  and  they 
would  take  their  degraded  holiday  task  with 
them,  but — here  they  smiled  and  speculated 

what  manner  of  man  the  Common-room 
would  send  np  against  tiiem.  The  lot  fell 
on  Mason,  new,  credulous  aud  enthusiastic, 
wiio  loved  youth.  No  other  manLer  was 
ajixious  to  take  that  "prep.,"  for  the  school 
lacked  the  steadying  uiHuenee  of  tradition; 
and  men  accnstomed  to  the  ordered  routine 
of  ancient  foundations  found  it  occasionally 
insubordinate.  The  four  long  form-rooms, 
in  which  all  below  the  rank  of  study-boys 
worked,  received  him  with  thmiders  of 
applause.  Ere  he  had  coughed  twice  they, 
favoured  him  with  a  metrical  summary  of 
tlu;  marriage-laws  of  Great  Pritiiiii,  as 
recordeil  l)y  the  High  Priest  of  the  Israeb'tes 
and  commented  on  by  the  leader  of  the  host. 
The  lower  forms  reminded  him  that  it  wiis 
the  last  day,  and  that  therefore  lie  must 
"  take  it  all  in  play."  When  he  dashed  oif 
to  rebuke  them,  the  Lower  Fourth  and 
Upper  Third  began  with  one  accord  to  be 
sick,  loudly  aud  realistically.  Mr.  Mason- 
tried,  of  all  vain  things  under  heaven,  to 
argue  with  tliem,  and  a  bold  soul  at  a  back 
desk  bade  liiui  "  take  fifty  lines  for  not 
'olding  up  'is  'and  before  speaking."  As 
one  who  jirided  himself  n])on  the  ]ire<^ision  of 
his  Knglish  this  cut  j\lason  to  the  ipu'ck,  arul 
wliile  be  was  trying  Lo  dis(«)ver  the  offender, 
the  Upper  and  jjower  Becond,  three  form- 
rooms  away,  turned  out  the  giis  and  threw 
iidipots.  It  was  a  pJea-saut  and  stimulating 
"prep."  The  stiidy-bnys  aud  jirefects  heard 
the  echoes  of  it  far  off,  and  the  Common- 
room  at  dcKiert  smiled, 

Stidky  waited,  watch  in  hand,  tOl  half-past 
eight. 

"  [f  it  goes  on  much  longer  the  Heail  will 
come  up,'' said  he.  "We'll  tell  the  studies 
fii'st,  and  then  the   form-rooms,  Look 

sharp!" 

He  allowed  no  l,ime  for  Beetle  to  be  dra- 
matic or  McTurk  to  drawl.  They  poured 
into  study  after  study,  told  their  tale  and 
went  again  so  soon  as  tlu-y  saw  they  were 
understood,  waiting  for  no  connuent  ;  while 
the  noise  of  that  unholy  "  prep."  grew  and 
deepened.  By  the  door  of  Phnt's  study  they 
met  Mason  flying  towai-ds  the  con-idor. 

"  Cone  to  fetch  the  Head.  Harry  up  ! 
Come  iin  ! " 

They  broke  into  Xumber  Twelve  form- 
room  abreast  and  jiautinur. 

"  The  H.^ad  !  Tlie  Heaa  !  The-Hwid  !  " 
That  call  stilledHfcfet©dl*^aiBiO@^@ihmte, 
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and  Stalky  leaping  to  a  desk  sbouted,  "  He 
went  and  sucked  the  diphtheria  stuff  out  of 
Stettson- major's  throat  when  we  thought  he 
was  in  town.  Stop  ^ottillf^,  yon  asses ! 
Stettson  luiijor  would  have  oroukcd  if  the 
Head  hadn'c  done  it.  The  Head  might 
have  died  himself.  Craiidall  says  it's  the 
bravest  tiling  any  livin'  man  can  do,  and  " — 
his  voiee  eiacked — "the  Head  don't  know 
wc  know  !  " 

MoTiirk  and  Beetle,  jumping  from  desk 
to  dtsk,  drove  tlie  news  home  among  the 
junior  forms.  There  was  a  pause,  and  then, 
Mason  behind  him,  the  Head  entered.  It 
was  in  the  established  order  of  things  that 
no  boy  should  speak  or  move  under  his  eye. 
He  expected  the  hush  of  awe.  He  was 
received  with  cheei's — steady,  ceaseless  cheer- 
ing. Being  a  wise  man  ho  went  away, 
and  tlic  forms  were  silent  and  a  little 
friglitened. 

"  Ifs  all  right,"  said  Stalky.  "He  can't  do 
much.  'Tiwn't  as  if  you'd  pulled  the  desks 
up  like  we  did  when  old  Carleton  took  prep, 
once.  There's  no  damage  except  to  Mason's 
feelin's.  Keep  it  up  !  Hear  em.  cheering 
in  the  studies !  "  He  rocketed  out  with  a  yell, 
to  find  Flint  and  the  prefects  lifting  the  roof 
ofP  the  corridor. 

AV'lien  the  Head  of  a  limited  liability 
company  paying  four  per  cent,  is  chcei'ed  on 
his  saintly  way  to  ])rayers,  not  only  by  four 
foriii-rooiris  of  boys  waiting  puuisliment,  but 
by  heads  of  games  and  prefects,  he  can  either 
ask  for  an  explanation  or  go  his  road  with 
dignity,  while  the  seiuor  house-master  glares 
like  an  excited  cat  and  points  out  to  a  white 
and  trembling  maUiematical  master  that 
certain  methods — iiot  his,  thank  Heaven  ! — 
usually  produce  certain  I'csults.  Out  of 
-lelicaey  the  Old  Boys  did  nob  attend  thatcall- 
jver  ;  and  it  was  to  tlie  school  drawn  up  in 
the  gynniasium  that  tiie  Head  spoke  icily. 

"  It  is  not  oftfiu  that  \.  do  not  understand 
you  ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  to-night.  Some 
of  you,  after  your  idiotic  performances  at 
prep.,  seem  to  think  me  a  fit  person  to  cheer. 
I  am  going  to  show  you  that  I  am  not." 

Crash  —  crasit  —  crash  came  the  triple 
cheer  that  dispro\  ed  it,  and  the  Head  lowered 
under  the  gas. 

"  That  is  enougli.  You  will  gain  nothing. 
The  little  Iwys  (the  Lower  School  did  not 
like  that  form  of  address)  will  do  me  three 
liundred  lines  apiece  iu  the  holidays.  I  sliall 
take  no  furtlier  notice  of  them.  The  Upper 
School  will  do  me  one  thousand  lines  apiece 
in  the  hohdays,  to  be  shown  up  the  evening 
of  the  day  they  come  back.  And  further  " 


"  Gummy,  what  a  glutton  I "  Stalky 
whispered. 

"  For  your  behaviour  towards  Mr.  Mason 
I  intend  to  lick  the  whole  of  the  Upper 
School  to-morrow  when  I  give  yon  your 
journey -money.  This  will  include  the  three 
study-boys  ,t  found  dancing  on  the  form- 
room  desks  wlien  I  came  up.  Prefects  will 
stay  after  call-over." 

The  school  filed  out  in  silence,  but  gathered 
iu  groups  by  the  gymnasium  door  waiting 
what  might  befall. 

"And  now,  Flint,"  said  the  Head,  "will 
you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  some  esplana- 
tioa  of  your  conduct  ?  " 

"  "Well,  sn-,"  said  Flint  desperately,  "  if  yoii 
save  a  chap's  life  at  the  risk  of  your  own 
when  he's  dying  of  diphtheria,  and  the  Coll. 
finds  it  out,  wiia-what  can  yon  expect,  sir  ?  " 

"  Uni,  I  see.  Tlien  that  noise  was  not 
meant  for — ali,  cheek.  I  can  conni\e  at 
immorality,  but  I  cannot  stand  impudence. 
However,  it  does  not  excuse  their  insolence 
to  Mr.  Mason.  I'll  forego  the  lines  this  once, 
remember  ;  but  the  lickings  hold  good." 

When  this  news  was  made  public,  the 
school,  lost  in.  wonder  and  admiration,  gasped 
at  the  Head  as  he  went  to  his  hoiae.  Here 
was  a  Uian  to  be  reverenced.  On  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  caned  he  did  it  very 
scientitically,  and  the  execution  of  a  hundred 
boys  woukl  be  epic  —immense. 

It's  all  right,  Head  Sahib.  We  know," 
said  Crandall,  as  the  Head  slipped  off  his 
gown  with  a  grunt  in  his  smoking-room. 
"I  found  out  just  now  from  our  substitute. 
He  was  gettin'  my  opinion  on  your  perform- 
ance last  night  in  the  dormitory.  I  didn't 
know  it  was  you  he  was  talkin'  about.  Crafty 
young  animal.  Freckled  chap  with  eyes — 
Corkran,  I  think  his  name  is." 

"  Oh,  I  know  him,  thank  you,"  said  the 
Head,  and  reflectively  :  "  Yo-es,  1  should 
have  mcluded  them  even  if  I  hadn't  seen 
'eui." 

"  If  the  old  Coll.  weren't  a  little  above 
themselves  already,  we'd  chair  you  down  the 
corridor,"  said  the  Kngiueer.  "Oh,  Bates, 
how  could  you  ?  You  might  have  caught 
it  yourself,  and  where  would  we  have  been 
then  ? " 

"  I  always  knew  you  were  worth  twenty  of 
us  any  day.  Xow  I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  the 
Squadron  Commander,  looking  round  for 
contradictions. 

"  He  isn't  fit  to  manage  a  school,  though. 
Promise  you'll  never  do  it  again,  Bates  Sahib. 
We — we  can't  go  away  QSffify  in  our  minds 
if  you  take  these^ti^l^aatSHite^SalSier. 
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"Bates  Saliib,  you  aren't  ever  goin'  to 
■cane  the  wliole  Upper  School,  uro  you?" 
Rfiid  CnuHlall. 

"  r  i^aii  (luiiTiive  lit  inundraliLy,  m  I  siiid, 
but  I  (;;iirt  >itimd  iiiipiulence.  ^Mawim's  ioL 
is  (inite  liaril  eiiougli  even  "wJien  I  Imek  liini. 
Besides,  tlie  men  iu  tlie  ,^ulf-club  beard 
tliem  siugiiig  'Aaron  and  Moses.'  I  sliall 
have  complaints  about  that  froia  the  parents 
of  day-boys.    Decency  must  be  preserved." 


—this  mornin'.  We  Efot  the  cream  of  it," 
said  Stalky.  "Now  wait,  till  a  few  chaps 
eonie  out,  and  we'll  reaiiy  cbeer  liiui." 

"  l)oii"t  wait  on  our  account,  please,''  said 
C'randall,  spcakini;  for  the  Old  Boys.  "We're 
going  to  begin  now.'' 

It  was  ^'ery  "well  so  long  as  the  clieering 
was  confined  to  the  corridor,  but  when  it 
spread  to  the  gymnasium,  ^vheu  the  boys 
awaiting  their  turn  cheered,  the  Head  gave 


'  Now,  all  together.' " 


"  We're  coming  to  help,"  said  all  the  guests;. 

The  Upper  School  were  caned  one  after 
the  other,  their  overcoats  over  their  arms,  the 
brakes  waiting  in  the  road  below  to  take 
them  to  the  station,  their  journev-monev  on 
the  talilc.  The  Head  bei^an  wifb  Stalkv. 
McTurk,  and  Beetle.  He  dealt  faitbfnliv 
with  them. 

"  And  here's  yunr  joiirney-niouev.  Ciood- 
bye,  and  pleasant  holidays.'' 

"  <!ood-bye.    Thank  you,  sir.  (iood-bye." 

'I'bey  sliook  hands. 

"  Desire  don't  outrun  performance— mw^/i 


it  np  in  despair,  and  the  rcnmniit  flung 
tlieniselve?^  ujioii  biiii  to  sliaki'  bands. 

TlniU  tbt'v  sci'innslv  devoted  tiiemselves  to 
clieering  till  tbc  lii-akes  were  Imstled  off  the 
]>renn'si  -<  in  dundi-sbow. 

"  Didn't  1  s;iy  I'd  get  even  witb  Iiim  ?  "  stiid 
Sliilky,  on  the  Ixix-seat,  as  thev  swrnig  into 
file  narrow  Xortliain  street.  "Xnw.  all  tn- 
getber,  tiikin'  time  from  your  Uncle  Stalky  : 
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THE    GREAT   CHAMOTS   PBEBERYE    OF   THE  DUKE 
OF   S  AXE  -  COBURG  -  G  OTH  A. 

By  a.  ue  Burgh. 


THE  various  articles  Avhicli  have  lately 
appeared  in  the  public  press  coii- 
cenlitl,i^  tlie  Dnke  jmd  DucIkss  df 
Ruxe-OobafLT-iiotiia,  better  known  in  P.iiixland 
iistlie  Duke  uiiil  Duciiessfif  Eiliiibiii'gli,  luue 
gi\'eii  inucli  iiitere.4iiii,r  iiifurniiLtiori  about 
i)iu;liief^  wlitcli,  iiltliou^Hi  siuiill,  are  of  great 
iiii[)ortaiK;e  to  tiie  (b.*nii;ui  I'jiujtire,  and  Itavc 
desci'ibed  in  detail  tlie  variolic  pa.laces  and 
Ciistles  the  Didce  inherited  froiu  liis  uncle, 
the  late  Duke  Ernest  the  Second,  bub  no 


liuntini^  book  of  wliicli,  iiiilnrtmiatelv,  only 
two  {lopitis  are  known  to  exist,  <inc'  ht-'m^ 
preHer\ed  in  tin;  l^'eBUm,!,^  (fortress)  wliioli 
overk)okH  llie  town  of  {Vibui^,  ioul  wiiich 
has  now  been  turned  into  a  iitiiseuni,  and  tlie 
other  in  the  pofwessiou  of  the  ■\velI-knowii 
s|TOrtsinan  Count  Hans  Wilczek,  of  Vienna. 
The  illustrations  of  this  rare  work,  which 
clearly  paint  the  customs  of  the  time,  were 
executed  by  the  T>uke's  Court  painter  Wolff 
Pirkuer,  a  native    of    Bavrouth.  Duke 


TlIK  CHAMOIS  IMlKSiSKVK  l-KINfiKS  THE  LAKE  OI'  ACHKJI,  AJTI»  THE  VILI.AOK  18  THE  TKRMIJJUS 
OF  THE  ROAD  FROM  THK  CASTI.E, 


nieiition  has  been  made  of  tiie  lari^e  doiaaiti 
wliieli  ilie  rei,<inii(ij:  Duke  posseHBes  outside 
Ills  own  realm.  This  estate  is  I'eally  most 
iTitei'estin,ij,  especially  on  account  of  its 
formint,'  the  largest  preserve  of  that  nimble 
inhabiUuit  of  the  Alps,  the  chamois. 

Perhaps  no  reigning  family  in  the  world 
is  more  renowned  than  the  Saxe-Coburgs  and 
their  aneeators  on  account  of  its  members 
having  been  lovers  of  tiio  chase.  Duke 
Casimir  of  Coburg  (1504  to  IGiVd)  wrote  a 


(';i,simir  wa.s  anioniri^t  tlie  rulers  of  his  time 
tlie  most  intrepid  hmitsman  and  the  keenest 
sportsman,  having  no  doubt  inibil)ed  his  love 
for  the  chase  from  liis  guardian  and  father- 
in-law,  tlie  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  annals  of 
that  date  report  many  extraordinary  deeds  of 
prowess  and  intrepidity,  and  it  is  UAd  of  the 
Emperor  Maxiniihan,  Count  Gaston  de  Foix, 
and  others,  that  they  used  to  taekk;  bears 
witiiout  lioundi^  aiid  with  a  spear  uidy. 

Naturally  the  invetition,  of  giuii)owder 
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caused  a  rtivuliitioii  in  tlu;  iiliast;,  and  tliove 
is  no  doubt  tliat  tlie  golden  age  of  titat  sport 
came  to  siii  end  with  tltc  death  of  the 
Empei'or  Maximiliaji  in  1519,  for  the  in- 
vention and  gradual  perfection  of  firearms 
eliminated  slowly  but  steadily  the  element 
of  danger  which  was  hitherto  due  to  the 
piimitivo  arinw  geiieriilly  in  use.  The  more 
universally  giinpiiwder  was  ;td(i]>ted  for 
sporting  purposes  the  loss  iiecanie  siiceess  a 
niattei'  of  roiirage  and  slrenglli,  and  one  can- 
nut  i:e  I'ai'  wrong  in  maiiiLaiiting  that  tlie 
innuvalioi!  afl'ected  the  cliase  (piitcas  miicli  as 
it  did  warfare,  ft  is  remarkable  how  strongly 
the  \\m  of  powder  wiis  opposed  hy  the  nobles 
and  iiigliest  oiiisses  of  the  time,  and  it  was 
actually  a  liundfetl  years  before  it  was  accepted 
by  hunters,  only  the  lower  classes  using  lire- 
arms  at  the  early  stages  of  its  invention. 
The  Emperor  Maximilian  says  of  himself 
that  he  could  shoot  ffU'ther  and  with  gi'eater 
accuracy  with  his  cross-bow  than  his  keeper 
could  with  the  "fire-tube." 


THR  I.ATI^  TH-KK  KHSKST  OF  S AX li-roliURG-GOTIIA. 

I'hiiUi  by  .1.  liieher,  IieiUn. 


TJIIC  J'RRSKN'I'  i>i:K!i;  0I-'  S.\ XK-COBlJKC-liOTH A. 
I'hiito  liij  UJiUn/i'it/t,  Cobiirij. 


Duke  (  asindr  was  the  first  of  his  lino  to 
use  rifles.  Niinierous  examples  of"  the  richly 
iidaid,  terribly  cumbersome  and  heavy  wheel- 
lock  rifles  can  he  scon  in  the  armoury  in  the 
(^Tstlc  of  Onbnrg  and  at  the  rifle  colkiction 
jit  Dn.'sden. 

Fronr  tliis  mighty  and  passionate  hniiU'r, 
Casinn'r,  (!i  rnian  pi'inecs  in  geiiend  in- 
lierileil  the  Invo  of  sport,  and  muny  are  tiie 
exani])les  we  have  liel'ore  ns  of  royal  sports- 
men of  our  own  time,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  Gobnrg  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of 
ulfTiost  eveiy  reigning  family  of  Eurojic. 
How  nnich  do  we  hear  of  the  prowess  of  the 
Kaiser  with  liis  rifle  at  Koniinten,  of  King 
Humbert's  big  bags  on  tlie  Alps,  and  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria's  and  King  of  Saxony's 
success  in  bringing  down  tlie  chamois  on  the 
Htyrian  steeps  1  The  head  of  game  sliot  by 
tile  l'hiij«.:roi's  of  (iei'inaji^^  luid  .Austria 
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amountr  to  tliniiKaiiils,  l)nt  Lhoir  totals  sink 
irilo  utUiT  insii^^iiiticuncc  bt-'siihs  (lidse  ol', 
i'lir  instance,  the  Elerior  of  Siixoiiy,  wlio 
lietwceu  tlic  years  Hill  iuul  llJ')(t  killed  with 
knif(j  and  gnu  one  hundred  ami  ten  tlumsaiid 
head  of  game.  Tliis  is  a  prodij^ioits  total, 
conBideriug  the  comparative  iiLellicieuey  of 
firearms  at  that  date,  and  the  fact  that  his 
record  shows  that  he  took  no  account  of 
the  small  game. 

However,  there  exists  still  a  sport  with  a 
strong  element  of  danger,  a  sport  which  at 


MAItTINS  WANI>,  WIIKRE  THE  EMPEROR  MAXIMILIAN 
NEARLY  LOST  HIS  LIFE. 

t!te  prew^'jit  time  is  indiil^s^ed  In  hy  only  few, 
and,  what  is  more  rema.i'ka.l)le  still,  is  iiidulj^ed 
ill  ]iriiieiiially  l)y  two  of  the  oldest  oeeiipants 
of  thrones — namely,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  of  Saxony.  Tliis  is  tlie 
chamois  chase,  the  prfictice  of  stalking  the 
most  nimble,  quick,  clever  and  cantions 
denizen  of  the  mountain  vastnesees  of  the 
Tyrol,  Styria,  and  Switzerland,  In  this 
sport  the  late  Bnke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Grotha  was  the  third  in  a  trio  of  intrepid 
royal  nioniitainair^  and  chamois  hnnievs. 
Tlie  cliauxois  is  a  most  difficult  animal  to 


stalk.  When  gra.zing  upon  the  few  patelies 
iif  green  to  ho  found  among  the  rocky 
iieiglits  of  ihc  Al]is,  a  herd  is  always  snr- 
I'ouuded  by  sentinels  which  keep  up  the 
closest  observation  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  at  the  approiich  of  danger  give  a  signal. 
Immediately  the  herd  disijipears  in  the  erags 
and  caves  of  the  vastness.  Tlieir  scent  is 
estraoi-dinary,  and  it  is  only  jiossiblo  to  get 
near  tlicm  by  creeping  against  the  wind  ;  they 
arc  only  found  at  a  height  of  5,000  feet,  and 
invariably  select  for  their  place  of  ]iastnro 

spots  most  difficult  and  diingerous  to 

reach. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  chamois 
hunters  of  the  past  was  the  Kniperor 
Maximilian,  of  wliom  we  have  already 
made  mention.    His  intrepidity  and 
love  for  the  chase  once  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.    We  reproduce  here  a 
celebrated  mountain  precipice  called 
the  Martin's  Wand  (wall),  where  the 
Emperor,  whilst  stalking  a  chamois, 
slipped,  and  was  only  saved  from  a 
terrible  fate  by  a  rock  which  stood 
out  from  the  side  of  the  stee})  wall. 
'I'lie  legend  has  it  that  he  was  rescued 
tiience  by  an  unknown  mountaineer, 
who  sfiddenly  apptiared  and  cariied 
him  down  from  his  desperate  position. 
When  Maximilian  wished  to  reward 
him  his  benefactor  had  gone,  and  the 
folklore  attributes  the  deed  to  a 
miracle,  the  action  of  an  amjel  in 
the  guise  of  a  Tyrolose.     A  large 
cross  now  marks  the  S]iot  where  this 
occurrence   took   ]ilae(;   nearly  4(i0 
years  ago.    It  might  be  interesting 
on  this  occasion  to  ment.i(m  a  Uile 
told  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  him- 
>ielf.    lie  says  that  when  his  keeper 
maintained  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
shoot  with  one  of  the  first  sporting  fire- 
anng  a  chamois  which  was  about  200 
fathoms  off,  the  animal  was  pierced  at 
the  first  attempt  by  his  bolt. 
The  late  Duke  Ernest  acf|uired  a  large  and 
s]ilendid  estate  in  the  Xorthern  Tyrol  aiid 
built  a  castle  or  shooting-box  almost  in  the 
centre  of  this  vast  domain.    The  castle  bears 
the  name  of  the  district — Castle  of  ITinterriss. 
The  preserves  contain  over  10,000  chamois, 
and  Duke  Ernest  never  went  a  year  without 
indulging  in  his  favourite  sport.    During  his 
lifetime  he  was  frequently  accompanied  by 
his  nephew,  the  then  Duke  of  Edinbui^h, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  we  beheve,  luis 
also  visited    the  beautiful,  romaTitic  ])lace, 
situated  not  far  from  the  I^ike  of  Aclien,  of 
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which  wo  give  a 
photogi'upli.  Wu 
also  reproduce  views 
of  Llie  viilit{r(.  jviid 
t;hiir<;h  of  Jliiiterviss 
ami  of  the  Citstk^ 
jtyelf. 

Since  Uie  ]>reKetiL 
Duke  ijilicrited  tlie 
property  he  luis  en- 
tertained \'ariouK 
friends  at  liis  box, 
and  it  was  only  lawi 
year  that  Priiioe 
Christian  of  Schles- 
wig-Holsteiti  upeiit 
some  wee"ks  ;ii  ilit.' 
oaslic  witli  his 
brotliev-in-hiw. 

Tlie  CasUe  of 
lTi]itei'rit>s  isai)aild- 
ing  irrcj;iilav  in 
shape,  of  light  grey 
stone,  castellated 

and  surmounted  with  small  tmTets.  It 
lies  in  a  long  and  narrow  Viiliey,  and  is 
approached  hy  a  drive  through  a  ])retly 
garden.  Jn  the  (}i,sta.iK;e  ;tre  the  niomitain 
peaks,  crested  iierc  and  there  witfi  never- 
melting  snows,  ami  tlioir  lower  slopes  covered 
with  pine  forewtfj  and  jii'iadows  rich  with  the 
heautifiil  and  varied  fiora  of  Alpine  regions. 

The  di^ciifations  of  tlie  interior  are  ex- 
tremely simple.  Tlio  halls  are  ornanientei! 
with  heads  of  chamois  aud  other  trophies  of 
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the  chase,  while  there  is  also  a  fine  collection 
of  various  kinds  of  tillcs,  guns,  hiint.iiig 
knives,  and  lilpcnstncks.  'I'lic  late  I)id;e 
generally  used  to  go  accdtujianicd  only  liv  a 
gentleinan-hi-\vaiting.  Dressed  in  the  native 
costume  of  a  mountaineer,  his  rifle  slung 
across  his  shoulder,  and  carrying  a  stout  stick, 
he  would  start  at  snnrise  to  ehnib  the 
C]-iiggy  peaks,  not  returning  till  late  in  the 
evening.  Home  of  the  jKiths  which  he  had 
to  follow  in  the  conirni  of  these  expeditions 
were  very  narrow 
and  hovdei'cd  by 
precipices  many 
hundred  feet  dee]), 
ami  it  is  reniarkahle 
that  a  man  of  his 
Dge  anil  sizo  should 
ha\e  found  no  iliili- 
culty  in  thi'eading 
liis  way  along  these 
treacherous  moun- 
tain tracks.  The 
Duke  of  Edinlmrgh 
wasnot  uufre(]uently 
tin;  guest  of  liis 
uncle  atr<t  accoiu- 
]>anied  him  in  these 
])erilous  exciii'sions. 

Tn  connection 
with  these  expedi- 
tions an  amusing 
itnecdote  is  t<dd. 
On    one  oeca,sion, 

LATK  DUKE  ERNEST.  JfVWk.  .J^yillUt  doWU 
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the  lake  accompanied  by  two  irnests,  Diiko 
Ernest  called  sittcTitioit  to  paths  hewn 
in  the  mountain  side  which  appeared  at 
their  iiii^h  elevation  almost  too  narrow 
for  the  foot  of  a  human  beini;  to  tread. 
In  the  coarse  of  conversation  iie  remarked 
to  one  of  his  friends  that  he  hoped  ou  the 
following  day  to  show  them  the  lake  from 
those  very  paths.  Shortly  after  reaching 
the  castle,  however,  tlie  gneafc^  with  a  curious 
unanimity,  found  awaitiuu  them  letters  which 
recalled  theai  immediately  to  their  homos. 
The  Duke,  although  expressing  his  regret  at 
their  si)eedy  departure,  was  not  long  in 
tracing  the  c:u"ise,  and  showed  considerable 
amusement — perhaps  not  unmingled  with  a 
little  contempt— when  he  became  aware  of 
their  unwillingness  to  joiti  in  the  prospective 
excursion. 

Hinterriss  can  be  reached  either  from  the 
north,  taking  the  train  from  Munich  to 
Tegemsee,  and  then  via  Bad  Kreuth  to 
Achensee,  or  else  from,  the  south,  coming 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Inn  by  a  mountain 
railway  from  Joribac)i  up  to  the  same  lake. 
A  carriage  road  from  the  lake  to  the  castle, 
constructed  by  the  late  Duke,  leads  through 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  and  wild  scenery 
of  the  Alps,  and,  from  the  fact  that  it  takes 
about  five  hours  to  tra\-el  the  distance,  some 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  great  extent  of 


the  property,  as  the  whole  joni'uey  is  made 
upon  the  Duke's  domain. 

The  late  Duke  was  cxtremeiy  popular  witli 
his  neighboure  on  account  of  his  good  nature 
ami  kind-heartedness,  ft  is  even  stated  tliat  he 
was  m  lenient  to  poachers  that  more  than  once 
he  interfered  in  their  favour  when  brought  to 
justice  ;  and  upon  some  occasions,  where  the 
offenders  had  a  family  and  were  poor,  actually 
permitted  them  to  keep  their  stolen  booty. 

Although  the  preseiil  Duke  is  not  so  well 
known  as  his  predecessor,  he  has  never- 
theless made  himself  nnrch  beloved,  and 
is  looked  upon  by  his  retainers  and  tenants 
as  a  woi'thy  follower  of  his  sportstnanlike 
uncle.  The  death  of  his  only  son  is  a 
source  of  very  great  grief  to  all  who  have 
ever  come  in  contact  with  eitlter  the  reign- 
ing Duke  or  the  late  heir-apparent,  who  was 
particularly  distinguished  by  great  amiability 
and  affability.  It  is  hoped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hinterriss  that  in  future  tlie 
Duke  of  Connaught,  who  lias  now  become 
tlie  nest  heir  to  the  Dncliies,  and  is  well 
known,  not  only  as  a  thorough  soldier,  but 
also  as  a  keen  sportsman,  may  from  time  to 
time  visit  tlie  0;istle  and  partake  in  the 
sport  of  stalking  thecliamois.  Her  Majesty's 
sons  are  considered  in  this  region  in  every 
respect  perfect  "  Coburgers,"  the  highest 
compliment  the  people  can  pay  them. 
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ONE   SHALL   BE  TAKEK 


By  Mayne  Ldidsay. 


Illustrated  hy  Floeence  Reason. 


HBY  went  to 
town  daily  in 
the  same  train 
for  some  weeks, 
and  so  fell  into 
friendship. 
Tliere  were 
otlier  travel- 
iers,  of  course, 
who  poured 
into  the  car- 
riages, morning 
after  morning, 
from  the  suburban  stations  ;  lean  clerks  and 
portly  city  fathers  ;  governesses  and  other 
neutral- tin  ted  women  ;  young  ixml  old,  eager 
and  apathetic  ;  a  Ih  ing  stream  of  mediocri- 
ties, lie  knew  tliem  all  well  by  sight,  and 
could  possibly  have  opened  conversation  with 
anyone  ite  pleased  liad  the  inclination  seized 
liim.  But  it  did  not  seize  him,  and  there 
was  only  in  its  place  a  fechng  of  revolt 
against  the  uidovely  crowd  ;  a  throb  of 
longing  for  something  to  feed  the  capricious 
artistic  appetite  ;  a  shade  of  delicate  repulsion 
with  which  even  to  see  them  filled  him. 
And  then  it  happened  that  there  looked  at 
him,  suddenly,  one  morning,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  carriage,  a  pair  of  eyes  that 
startled  him  into  friendly  interest,  for  the 
keynote  of  their  pathos  was  the  dominant  one 
of  bis  own  life.  The  girl  was  white-faced 
and  ill-dressed,  insignificant  in  face  and 
figure ;  but  shut  in  behind  the  barrier  he 
felt,  rather  than  recognised,  a  prisoned 
kindred  instinct.  So  they  drew  together 
naturally,  and  drifted  on  from  commonplaces 
to  interchange  of  experiences  and  histories, 
till  they  knew  each  other  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  lifetime  friends.  And  all  this 
without  an  attempt  to  penctriite  funhi^r  into 
each  other's  ac(^naintanee  than  was  afforded 
by  the  daily  half-hour  in  the  crowded  train. 
It  was  another  kindred  sense  that  told  them, 
perhaps,  how  easily  violent  transplanting  may 
wither  a  friendship  that  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  peculiar  isolation. 

Her  story  was  a  common  one.  She  was 
one  of  a  large  family  that  struggled  to  exist 
on  a  small  income  in  some  drab-coloured 
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suburban  street,  and  she  was  not  wholly  sorry 
that  her  lines  had  fallen  in  the  Tjondon  ollice 
rather  than  in  the  overcrowded  home,  where 
there  were  always  family  Jots,  and  sliubbiness, 
and  noise,  and  where  the  little  worries  and 
the  little  cares  trod  ine(>ssantly  upon  each 
other's  lieels.  She  did  not  say  tinit  she  was 
habitually  nndcrfed,  because  a  hungry  brood 
of  brothera  and  sisters  clamoured  for  feeding 
that  her  own  overworked  constitution  coiild 
not  thrive  upon,  or  that  the  unrest  that  was 
in  the  little  house  worked  with  the  strain 
of  office  routine  to  sap  her  strength  and 
courage.  He  learned  that  from  the  blood- 
less cheeks  and  restless,  nervous  fingers,  and 
from  the  ominous  cough  that  so  often  inter- 
rupted their  conversation. 

His  life  was  less  simple  to  explahi.  His 
father  had  been  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  an  un- 
recognised poet,  to  whose  paradoxical  mind  a 
world  of  fantasy  had  been  tlte  only  reality  of 
hfe,  and  who  had  married  and  begotten  a  son, 
and  died,  without  really  i)aying  much  atten- 
tion to  the  incident.  To  his  son  he  had  left 
the  heriti^e  of  his  sensitive  poet  nature,  with 
the  pinch  of  poverty  that  made  him  an  office 
drudge,  cramped  by  the  narrow  confines  of  a 
life  be  hated— as  helpless  a  butterfly  as  ever 
a  bard  world  liroke  upoji  the  wlieel. 

"  J  have  been  at  it  eight  years,"  he  said, 
in  answer  to  her  question,  "and  I  hate  it 
more  now  than  the  day  when  1  began.  It 
is  not  the  work  itself-  that  is  a  discipline, 
and  almost  a  relief —but  it  is  the  sordid  life, 
the  cruelty  of  the  London  streets,  the  jostling 
crowds  that  daze  and  choke  and  bewilder 
me.    No  rest—no  colour — no  relief." 

She  nodded  eagerly.  Did  she  not  know  ? 
Had  slie  not  always  that  sick  craving  for 
peace,  and  for  comfort — the  desire  that 
makes  a  wounded  animal  drag  itself  away  to 
soiiif!  deserted  corner  ?  The  bustling  crowds 
iiiirt  her,  too,  though  perhaps,  had  she  been 
able  to  analyse  the  feeling,  she  might  have 
found  the  repulsion  less  mental  than  physical. 
But  that  was  a  shade  that  passed  unnoticed  ; 
it  sufficed  that  they  both  suffered  from  the 
same  external  cause. 

"  I  feel  it,  too,"  she  said.  "  If  I  could 
only  get  away  t^_|9^^g^@(@(j5g{^  there 
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were  less  people,  uud  more  sunshine  and 
trees,  some  place  where  one  coiild  sit  still 
and  be  warm,  and  look  at  the  sky,  or  hear 
the  sea  breaking  at  niglit,  I  believe  I  could 
be  happy." 

His  eyes  sparkled. 

"  I  could  be  more  Llian  ha.p]iy,"  Ije  said, 
and  leaned  for^vard  so  thai  slie'iniglit  hear 
him  as  lie  dropped  his  voice,  as  a  man  who 
speaks  of  sacred  things.  "I  know  I  have 
the  iKivvcr  in  me— here.  I  cannot  seize  it  in 
this  dreadful  city  ;  it  comes  and  it  is  gone  ; 
but  away— it  would  stay,  and  1  should 
write  instead  of  only  feeling  dumbly,  as  1  do 
now.  [  shut  niy  eyes  sometimes  and  dream 
about  tiie  South,  where 
everything  is  bright 
and  open,  and  the  air 
smells  with  a  strange, 
sweet   odour   tliat   is  ' ' 

like  meat  and  drink  to 
a  man,  atid  the  flood 
of  thought  comes 
rnshiiig  up,  and 
1  am  a  poet — a 
king  —  for  the 
time.  But  then 
the  city  crowds 
upon  me  again, 
and  it  is  gone." 

It  was  a  strange 
conversation, 
and  the  t  w  o 
young  creatures 
felt    it  ;  for 
they  sat  still 
for  a  minute 
or  two  after 
that  and 
looked  silently 
at  each  other. 
The  girl 
waited,  and  presently  he  went  on. 

"  T  get  up  in  the  winter  nigliLs,  wlien  tlie 
bricks  and  mortar  freeze  me,"  he  said,  "anil 
I  look  out  at  tile  stars  and  picture  it  to 
myself.  The  ]iowcr  is  very  near  to  the  sur- 
face tlicn  ii  cojues  sometimes— and  I  know 
what  1  could  be  if  I  were  out  of  this  cursed 
Lojidon.  And,  oh  !  how  1  hunger  and  thirst 
— howl  faint— for  the  colour  of  the  South — 
freedom^ — liappiness— life  !  It  is  all  that  to 
me." 

The  girl  broke  into  a  fit  of  coughing. 
TiiG  ]iiiroxysm  shook  her  lean  body  as  if  it 
would  rack  it  to  pieces  ;  she  gas])ed  for 
breath  and  clnU^licd  ilie  edge  of  the  seat  as 
she  rocked  buckwaixls  and  forwards.  He 
looked  at  her  with  helpless  sympathy  until 


the  cough  had  rasped  itself  out  and  she  could 
speak  again. 

"  You  put  it  so  beautifullv,"  slie  said,  with 
naive  flattery.  'Mtis  easy  to  see  you  are  a 
poet.  All,  yes,  you  arc  c!e\cr  and  vou  are 
a  man  ;  you  will  go  there  some  day,  and  feel 
the  wonderfni  suushitio  all  aliout  you.  But 
I  am  only  a  stupid  girl,  and  I  shall  never 
get  the  chance— never.  Yet  I  want  it.  I 
am  hungry,  too.  And  I  am  cold—so  cold— 
in  these  bitter  winds." 

She  shivered  as  she  spoke,  and  the  dreamer 
facing  her  spoke  compissionately. 

"  You  jx)or  little  thing  !  "  lie  said,  and  his 
eyes  ran  over  tiie  pathetic,  nnh>vely  ligure. 


"It  would  he  gduii  to  thitik  of  yon  in  the 
warm  sunlight— as  good  iis  licing  there  one- 
self. And,  after  all,  if  there  is  to  be  a.  chance 
for  either  of  us,  it  is  as  likely  u\  (;ome  to 
you  as  to  me.  We  are  boL!i  drudges,  and 
if  some  wandering  rich  man  should  want  to 
take  a  drudge  away  with  him  sontliwards— 
that  is  how  my  fancy  pictures  it  -lie  might 
as  well  choose  you  as  me.  well  ?  iko, 
better,  for  I  am  not  even  conscientious,  and 
it  does  not  need  much  knowledge  of  you  io 
see  that  you  are  a  worker.  So  you  would 
make  the  better  slave  of  the  two.  Let  us 
hope  for  it,  then.  A  faint  ho})e,  though, 
isn't  it  i    Oh,  this  cruel  London  !  " 

The  train  stopped,  aiid-.  tlie  stream  of 
passengers,  bearipgstdiiie>fn^JH01O^lffinstled 
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tlieiii  apart  on  the  phitfonii  and  swept  them 
into  tlie  busthng  streeis. 

The  liiioxpeoted  liapjiciierl  only  ii  fortnight 
iatei'.  The  yonii<^  man  felt  his  shoulder 
tapped  as  he  elbowed  his  way  into  an  eatiiiff- 
house  one  Saturday,  turned,  and  recognised 
a  popular  journalist  who  bad  taken  a  desultory 
interest  in  him. 

"The  very 
fellow  I  wanted 

to    see,"    said  ' 
the  journalist. 

"  (_'  o  111  e   a  11  d  ■  ■ 

luueh  with  nie 
and  give  nic  an 
account  of 
yourself.  You 
look  more 
ghost-like  than 
ever.  Jfl'ow  sit 
downi" 

He  ordered  a 
luiicti,  and  the 
y  0  u  11  g  111  a  n 
drummed  on 
the  table  wiili 
his  fingers.  The 
abrupt  greeting 
jarred  on  him, 
and  he  resented 
being  dragged 
out  thus  rudely 
from  his  shell. 
The  journalisfc 
recognised  the 
symptoms  and 
smiled.  He  was 
used  to  varia- 
tions of  thill- 
skinned  youth; 
the  clever  ones, 
he  argued,  were 
usually  built 
that  way. 

"  I  wanted  to 
ask  yon,"  he 
said,  dusting 
his  chop  Hitlt 
pepper,  "  if  you 
know  Mrs.  Trenton,  author  of  'The  Moon 
Phases.'  Stout,  heavy  pai'ty,  with  a  nimble 
pen." 

"  Do  I  know  anybody  worth  knowing  ?  " 
said  the  other,  with  a  g^ture  of  impatience. 
"  I  have  read  '  The  Moon  Phases,'  of  course." 

"  Ah,  well,  all  right,"  nodded  the  journalist, 
with  imperturbable  good  temper.  A  good 
many  people  thought  him  well  wortli  culti- 
vating ;  but  he  was  not  small-minded.    "  I 


I  am  Bick  of  waiting.' 


was  diiihig  there  yesterday — she  can  (^ater, 
that  woman! — and  slie  wanted  to  know  if  I 
knew  of  anyone,  male  or  female,  who  would 
come  to  her  as  secretary  for  the  winter. 
She  goes  to  Algiers  or  Tunis,  or  somewhere — 
yes !  it  was  Algiers — at  the  beginning  of 
next  month,  and  she  wants  said  secretary  to 

follow  in  her 
train,  along 
with  her  hus- 
l)aiid  and  the 
daughter  and 
*■  I//''--  t  li  e     w  h  o  1  e 

mhiaijc,  you 
know.  She  will 

my  ,"  and 

he  named  the 
sum. 

The  room 
danced  before 
the  dreamer's 
eyes.  Ho  did 
not  see  the 
other  luau  re- 
gariJiii  him 
with  a  lialf- 
huiiiorous,lialf- 
b  e  n  V  0  le  n  t 
twinkle  be- 
tween  the 
mouthfuls  of 
the  chop,  nor 
did  he  hoar  the 
clatter  of  plates 
an  d  knives 
about  him  or 
die  babbling  of 
the  London 
voices.  There 
surged  into  hia 
ears  the  sound 
of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, heking 
softly  at  a 
tawny  shore, 
and  in  place  of 
the  crowded 
restaurant  earne 
the  broad  light 
and  shade  of  the  African  city  and  the  life  of 
the  South — warm,  tender,  and  beautiful. 

"It  would  suit  you  exactly,"  said  the 
journalist.  "  I  told  her  I  knew  the  very 
man,  and  she  told  me  to  tell  him  to  call  that 
afternoon  and  ha^e  tea  with  her.  She  wants 
to  take  your  measure ;  and  you  needn't  be 
afraid — she  is  a  genial  soul  and  motherly 
withal.  So." 

He  wiped  his  lil#)^iy|,ffe4)i@0teFaiter. 
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Tlieii,  as  lie  rattled  the  change  into  his 
pocket,  he  turned  again  to  the  younger 
man. 

"  You've  not  said  anything,"  he  said. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I — it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  to  say. 
,  .  .  Such  a  thing  seemed  beyond — I  mean 
I  hardly  dared  to  hope."    Then  he  looked 
up  with  moist  eyes  into  the  other's  face. 
"There — it  is  the  dream  of  my  life." 

"  Poor  young  fool,"  said  the  journalist  to 
himself.  But  he  shook  hands  t[uietly  and 
went  away,  understanding  and  well-pleased 
with  the  lialf-lionr's  work.  There  is  no  one 
readier  to  help  lame  dogs  over  stiles  than 
your  man  of  papers  and  books. 

The  dreamer  went,  out  into  the  streets, 
where  the  stream  of  black  coats  was  already 
setting  homewards,  and  wandered  on  with  it, 
fuU  of  a  wild,  unreasoning  del^ht.  The 
pendulum  had  swung  over  from  depression 
to  rapture,  and  he  was  intoxicated  for  the 
time  with  the  joy  his  imagination  flung 
before  him. 

At  last !  It  was  time  tliat  it  had  come  ; 
the  poet  sense  had  battered  itself  long  enough 
against  the  walls  that  simt  it  in.  He  had 
uot  understood  how  his  struggles  had  worn 
him,  soul  and  body.  Now,  as  he  blundered 
along  with  the  foolish,  exultant  gladness 
throbbing  in  his  pulses,  ho  knew  what  power 
lay  within  him,  and  what  the  opportunity — 
the  folded  opportunity — could  give.  In- 
spiration, the  fulfilment  of  his  life — the 
mind's  desire— what  did  it  matter  what  name 
it  went  by  ?  Give  him  but  the  light  and 
food  his  soul  craved,  and  how  he  would  pour 
out  his  song  that  all  the  world  might  know  ! 

His  feet  had  carried  him  down  King 
William  Street,  and  so  on  to  London  Bridge. 
He  was  striding  on  without  a  glance,  right 
or  left,  at  the  grey  Thames  slipping  by  below 
him,  when  a  figure  leaning  against  the  parapet 
caught  his  eye  and  brought  the  triumphal 
march  to  a  halt.  It  was  the  girl  of  the 
railway  carriage,  who  stared  at  the  crawling 
barges  as  they  crept  down  stream  through 
the  November  haze  ;  and  slie  looked  unmis- 
takably lonely  as  she  stood  limply  there, 
with  her  back  to  the  whirl  of  traffic.  Her 
cough  had  been  bad  that  morning,  he 
remembered,  and  he  gave  an  exclamation  of 
impatience  at  the  sight  of  her  loitering  in 
the  raw  afternoon.  Then  she  turned  her 
head  and  saw  him. 

"You?"  she  said.  "Are  you  on  your 
way  home  ?  I  am  going,  too ;  but  a  long 
afternoon  at  home  is  not  my  idea  of  bliss, 
and  the  children  wrangle  so.    It  gives  me  a 


headache.  Besides,  I  feel  too  ill  to  walk 
fast." 

She  looked  ill,  and  she  was  shivering  with 
weakness  and  cold.  The  contrast  between 
her  mood  and  his  own  exuberant  one  flashed 
upon  him,  and  she  noticed  it  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  WeU,  if  I  am  iu  the  dumps,  you  at  least 
look  nnuBually  cheerful,"  she  said  with  a 
little  laugh.  "  "What  has  happened  to  you 
since  this  morning  ?  Have  you  had  a  rise 
of  salary  ?  Or  Las  our  dream  of  ]iahn-trces 
and  peace  come  true  at  last  ?  h,  siiould 
come  soon  for  me,  for  1  am  sick  of  waiting, 
and  I  shall  soon  be  too  tired  to  care  for 
anything  iu  this  cruel  world." 

He  did  not  answer  her  for  some  time  ;  but 
he  stood  silently,  indifferent  for  once  to  the 
husbhng  of  the  crowd  as  it  streamed  Surrey- 
wards  across  the  bridge.  He  had  just 
i-emembered  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  she  said.  A 
vagrant  gust  of  wind  swept  out  of  the  haze 
and  fluttered  her  skirts,  and  she  held  her 
hat  on  with  a  hand  that  had  a  couple  of 
inches  of  thin,  chapped  wrist  between  it  and 
the  shabby  sleeve. 

Well !  Was  there  so  much  to  choose  ? 
The  girl  was  dying — dying  for  the  warmth 
and  the  sunlight  for  which  they  both  longed 
so  bitterly.  She  knew  the  heart-pain  as  well 
as  he,  aud  she  was  so  much  less  fitted  to 
stand  against  it.  He  knew,  as  the  starving 
man  might  know  of  another's  agony,  where 
the  ache  lurked,  and  how  the  tot  tears  came 
at  night  when  none  should  mark  theu:  fallmg. 
He  knew  what  the  winter  meant  to  the  sick 
body  and  the  hopeless  soul. 

Yet — if  she  went !  To  weigh  the  thing 
impartially,  with  the  eye  of  the  outsider. 
Would  she  count  for  much,  the  little,  sickly 
thing  for  whom  not  a  soul  would  sorrow,  as 
sorrow  goes  in  a  world  of  heartaches,  against 
that  one  talent  of  his,  that  was  so  real,  and 
yet  existed  oidy  a  chained  and  hidden  pri- 
soner ?  He  had  not  deceived  himself :  the 
power  was  there.  And  could  he  dare  to 
thrust  it  back  again  into  the  blackness, 
wlience  it  would  creep  out  only  to  tear  him 
with  the  madness  of  his  longing  ? 

But  a  human  life  must  couut  for  more 
than  a  sea  of  human  thought,  and  not  all  the 
songs  of  the  poets  were  worth  the  mystery  of 
the  living,  breathing  body.  Besides,  he 
pitied  her. 

"  Something  very  good  is  the  matter,"  he 
said.  "  I  have  heard  to-day  of  an  appoint- 
ment that  I  believe  you  can  have  for  the 
asking,  and— it  will  take  g^^^bfij^uth."- 
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THE  STRANGE  STOUY  OF  LADY  HKSTKR  STANHOPE. 
By  AValforjj  D.  Guken,  M.l*. 


VDY  HRSTKK  STANHOPE 
ivas  ]n\)b:tbly  onu  of  the 
striLiii^L'st  hikI  most  reiiiiirk- 
ahle  \v(niien  who  isver 
uikI  no  Enrojicaii  Wdruaii  vwv 
piiBsetl  ihronjih  a  more  \  iiriud 
ami  oxcitiiiji;  life.  She  was  the  djuighter  of 
the  third  Earl, 
"  Kepuhlioiiii " 
Stanhope,  or 
*'  minority  of 
one,"  as  he 
was  often 
ciilled,  from 
the  fact  tliat 
h  u  w  a  r  m  1  y 
symputh  ised 
with  the  rights 
of  man  and 
the  French 
revolutionists, 
though  his 
democratic 
motions  in  the 
House  of 
Lords  never 
attracted  any 
support.  He 
was  an  eiij^in- 
eer  of  much 
talent,  and  was 
fond  of  buy- 
ing large  es- 
tates in  order 
to  make  new 
canals  through 
them.  There 
is  no  doubt 
that  Tj  a  d  y 
H  ester  i  n- 
herited  mneli 
of  her  jnentiil 
streiif^tli  from 
him.  Her 
mother  was  a 

Pitt,  daughter  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 

and  sister  of  William  Pitt,  the  most  jiowcrfiil 
minister,]ierhapfi,iu  Eiigb'sh  history.  Nothing 
about  herself  jileased  Tiady  Hester  more  than 
her  likeness  to  the  ^trreat  CliaLliam,  and  slie 
never  pretended  to  feel  the  least  sympathy 
witli  her  father's  democratic  theories.  One 
of  her  earliest  memories  was  of  the  manner 
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in  wliich  she  illustrated  to  him  tlie  practical 
inconvenience  of  such  tlieories.    WJien  he 

deeideil  to  d(i  witlioiit  any  eari'ia,!j;e  slie 
walked  the  muddy  eiiuntry  Janes  on  a  ]>air 
of  stiUs,  ami  on  bi.-;  in(piiririj^'  Lhe  I'easoii, 
said  tliat  tliey  suited  her  very  well,  but  )iow 
could  poor  Lady  Stanhope  manage  to  get 

about  ?  The 
democrat 
came  to  reason 
at  once  and 
ordered  a  Cfir- 
j'iage  for  his 
wife,  but  still 
ii)sis|(,'d  that 
there  sli<.)iild 
iif  no  artn<H'ia.l 
iicai'iiiLi's!  Her 
eiirly  life  "was 
]iasscd  in  tlie 
large  country 
h  0  u  s  e  at 
Chevening,  in 
Kent,  and 
there  was 
nothing  about 
it  s]ic(ria!ly  j'c- 
markable  until 
she  went  to 
live  with  her 
uncle,  Mr. 
Pitt,  wlio  wjis 
then  Prime 
Minister. 
From  that 
time  slie  was 
a  personage, 
ruling  the 
liottsehold  of 
Ml-.  Pitc,  asso- 
c  i  a  t  i  li  g  as 
fiMeiu!  and 
equal  with  tlic 
King  and  the 
Royal  dukes, 

helping  to  entertain  and  to  judge  between 
good  and  bad  friends,  takmg  a  large  share  in 
the  distribution  of  Government  patronage, 
and  making  many  enemies  liy  her  o].)euly 
shown  haiightinesH  of  temper  and  l>y  the 
free  nse  <if  fijicech  for  which  she  was  ever 
famous.  Till  his  death  in,  18(H!  she  li\'cd 
with  hun,  the  briUBiatbp4^©@gl©'illiant 
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circle ;  but  then  ker  wanderings  and  her 
troubles  began.  She  was  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment a  pension  of  £1,200  a  year ;  but  this 
was  not  enough  to  enable  her  to  live  as  a 

great  lady,  and  she  would  not  consent  to  live 
in  London  in  any  humbler  fashion  ;  so  she 
bought  for  Imrself  a  tiny  cottage  in  a  remote 
Welsh  mountiiin  village,  where  she  could  at 
least  reign  without  any  rival,  and  be  at  once 
lady  tyrant  and  lady  bountiful,  for  the 
maxim  of  Milton's  Satan — 

Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  lieaven — 

was  very  much  to  the  mind  of  Lady  Hester. 
She  had  many  offera  of  marriage,  of  course, 
for  she  was  a  woman  of  imperious  beauty ; 
but  happy  were  they  who  were  rejected,  for 
the  man  who  had  married  her  would  have 
led  a  lofty  but  burdensome  existence. 
Harder  is  the  way  of  the  mail  who  marries 
a  woman  of  genius  and  temper,  even  than  the 
way  of  the  woman  who  marrio.s  sueli  a  man. 
The  Welsh  village  proved  attractive  for  a 
year  or  twt),  but  too  inauy  visitors  came  to 
see  the  hermit  from  Society,  and  then  the 
commanding  passion  asserted  itseK  and  Lady 
Hester  decided  to  travel  in  the  East. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  understand,  or 
even  appreciate,  the  influence  she  wielded 
over  tlie  wild  tribes  of  the  East,  and  the 
romantic  vicissitudes  of  her  hfo  among  them, 
without  first  attempting  to  realise  what 
her  character  was.  One  quality  lay  at  the 
root  of  her  character.  Nothing  ever  dis- 
turbed that  calm  confidence  which  grew  out 
of  her  lofty  pride  in  her  own  race  and  birth. 
Such  serene  and  assured  pride  made  it  seem 
to  Lady  Hester  only  natural  that  she  should 
command  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  and 
shine  among  the  angels  of  the  next.  "What 
are  principles  to  me  ?  "  she  onoe  said.  "  I  am 
a  Pitt  !  "  How  should  a  Pitt  be  judged 
by  the  ordinary  rules  ?  A  Pitt  would  love 
virtue,  because"  virtue  is  the  crown  of  the 
highest  and  proudest  humanity,  but  he 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  common  con- 
ventions of  morality ;  he  would  be  too 
courageous  to  give  thought  to  precaution, 
too  coi^dent  in  himself  to  be  haunted  by 
that  anxious  problem  of  the  middle-class 
mind — the  discovery  of  sources  whence  a 
regular  income  is  to  be  drawn.  These_  be- 
liefs may  be  called  the  illusions  of  the  aristo- 
cratic mhid,  and  there  is  no  type  more 
abounding  in  humour  than  that  which_  is 
possessed  by  the  illusions  without  possessing 
tiie  qualities  of  aristocracy— the  man  or 
woman  who  by  accident  of  birth  belongs  to 
the  leaders,  and  by  the  law  of  character 


to  the  sheep  who  need  a  shepherd.  But 
Lady  Hester  possessed  both  the  illusions  and 
the  quahties.  By  birth,  by  character,  by 
supreme  faith  in  herself,  she  was  a  woman 
destined  to  lead.  Here  is  a  passage  from 
her  conversation  which  is  very  characteristic 
of  her,  and  very  amnsing  from  its  contrast 
to  the  currcTit  tone  of  our  own  day  :  — 

"  Doctor,  don't  you  see  the  wide  difference 
there  is  between  refined  people  and  vulgar 
ones?  There  is  Lady  lsal)ella  and  Lady 
Helen,  with  a  tyraimical  and  unkind  mother 
— see  how  obedient  and  submissive  they  are  ; 
and  I  dare  say,  though  the  daughters  of  a 
duchess,  had  she  put  them  to  do  the  most 
menial  otfices,  they  would  have  done  them. 
But  vulgar  people  are  always  fancying  them- 
selves affronted,  and  their  pride  is  hurt,  and 
they  are  afraid  of  being  lowered,  and  (<od 
knows  what !  You  will  think  it  a  strange 
thing  to  say,  but  it  is  my  o])iniou  that  the 
vices  of  high-born  people  are  better  than  the 
virtues  of  low-lwrn  ones.  By  low-born,  I 
do  not  mean  poor  people,  for  there  are 
many  without  a  sixpence  who  have  high 
sentiments.  It  is  that,  among  tlie  low-bom, 
there  is  no  spring  of  action  that  is  good  even 
in  their  virtues.  If  they  are  laborious  and 
industrious,  it  is  for  gain,  not  for  the  love  of 
labour  ;  if  they  are  learned,  it  is  from 
pedantry  ;  if  tliey  are  cliaritable,  it  is  from 
ostentation  ;  if  religions,  from  hypocrisy  ;  if 
studious  of  health,  it  is  to  gratify  their 
gormandising,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  The  good  or 
bud  race  nuist  peep  out.  God  created  certain 
races  from  the  beginning  ;  and  although  the 
pure  may  be  crossed,  and  the  cait-horee  be 
taken  out  of  the  cart  and  put  to  the  saddle, 
their  foals  will  always  show  their  good  or 
Irad  blood.  High  descent  always  shows 
itself,  and  low  always  will  peep  out." 

Wiien  Kinglake  went  to  visit  her  she  en- 
lai^ed  on  this  idea  of  race  to  him,  telling 
liim  that  the  most  unsullied  families  in 
England  were  to  be  found  among  Cornish 
miners.  There  is,  of  course,  no  touch  of 
snobbishness  in  tliese  frankly  expressed 
opinions,  nor  did  they  make  her  in  the  least 
degree  harsh  or  cruel"  to  the  low-born,  unless 
the  low-born  affected  greatness  or  grandeur  ; 
but  they  made  her  a  great  believer  in  the 
necessity  of  subordination  in  society,  in  the 
virtue  of  good  leadership  and  the  power  to 
command,  which  she  held  to  be  quite  as 
essential  among  European  peoples  as  among 
the  Bedouin  tribes.  The  same  conviction  of 
the  essential  inequality  of  men  deeply  affected 
her  religious  ideas,  the  l)asis  of  which  was 
the  supposed  knofljgtay^«^oriey»^'=- 
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ally  acquired,  that  the  Messiah  would  appear 
in  the  East,  aud  would  be  followed  by  the 
warlike  Arabs,  the  chosen  Kice,  in  his  con- 
quest of  Europe.    There  is  no  doubt  that 

she  reffttrded  herself  :is  in  sonic  def^ree  a 
prophet,  and  believed  that  she  held  that 
high  place  in  the  spiritual  hierarchy  which  a 
Pitt  might  reasoHiibly  expect.  In  ah  her 
conversiitioiis  on  re]i,i^ious  matters  there  is  a 
.great  deal  of  eccentricity,  but  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  Westei-Ji  mind  to  understand  the 
mysticism  which  is  so  readily,  and  almost  in- 
evitably, acquired  in  the  Eiist.  Tiie  celebrated 
Frenchman,  Lamartine,  in  his  "  Voyage  en 
Orient,"  gives  this  account  of  the  impression 
which  long  conversation  with  Lady  Hester 
produced  upon  him  : — 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  religious 
doctrines  of  Lady  Hester  were  a  clever  but 
confused  amalgam  of  the  different  rcliyiiuis 
in  the  midst  of  which  she  had  condemned 
herself  to  live — mysterious  as  the  Druses, 
whose  mystic  secret  she  alone,  perhaps, 
of  all  the  world  had  acquired  ;  resigned  and 
fatahst  as  the  Mohanmiedun  ;  looking  for 
the  Messiah  with  the  Jew,  and  with  the 
Christian  professing  the  worship  of  Christ 
and  the  practice  of  His  loving  morahty. 
Add  to  these  the  fantastic  colours  and  mar- 
vellous dreams  of  an  imagiiuition  coloured 
by  the  East  and  excited  liy  solitary  medita- 
tioTi,  with  certain  visions,  reveided,  pei'liaps, 
by  the  Arab  astrologers,  and  you  will  have 
an  idea  of  this  strange  and  lofty  Tiiixture  of 
ideas,  which  it  is  easier  to  distuiss  as  folly 
than  to  analyse  and  underatand.  ^o,  this 
woman  is  not  mad.  ...  HI  must  pro- 
nounce judgment,  I  should  say  rather  that  it 
is  an  assumed  madness,  studied  and  conscious 
of  itself,  which  has  good  reasons  for  feigning 
to  be  mad.  The  powerfid  fascination  which 
her  genius  has  exercised  over  tiie  Arab  popu- 
lations proves  that  this  pretended  madness  is 
only  a  means  to  an  end.  To  the  men  of  this 
land  of  wonders,  of  rocks  and  deserts,  whose 
imagiuaiion  is  more  coloni-ed  and  more 
stormy  than  the  horizon  of  their  sands  or 
their  lakes,  the  word  of  Mahomet  or  of  Lady 
Hester  is  nece^ary  !  Th«y  must  have  com- 
merce with  the  stars,  or  prophecies,  or 
miracles,  or  the  second  sight  of  genius.  .  .  . 
I  should  not  be  sui-prised  if,  in  the  near 
futiire,  one  part  of  the  destiny  she  has 
promised  to  herself  should  be  realised — an 
empire  in  Arabia,  a  throne  in  Jerusalem  ! 
The  least  political  disturbance  in  the  region 
where  she  dwells  might  raise  her  even  to 
that  position." 

Exactly  the  same  ImpreBsion  of  power  and 


authority  was  made  upon  everyone  who 
came  into  contact  with  I^ady  Hester.  She 
lived  for  some  time  with  great  maguiflcence 
at  Constantinople  and  i>assed  thence  to 
Syria,  where  the  brilliant  victories  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  had  made  tlic  name  of 
England  a  name  of  powei'.  '^I'hc  rumour  of 
her  liigli  rank,  her  splendour  and  bravery, 
and  her  relationship  to  Pitt,  had  jtreceded 
iicr,  and  slie  is  said  to  have  put  a  seal  n]t0!i 
her  greatness  by  making  a  present  of  X.^A){) 
to  the  sheik  who  ruled  some  of  the  desert 
tribes  between  Damascus  and  Palmyra.  Her 
great  journey  was  across  this  desert  to  the  city 
of  Palmyra,  over  which  the  famed  Zenobia 
had  reigned.  Travelling  in  the  East  was 
hazardous  work  in  those  days,  ^\\\<i^\  tribe 
warred  against  tribe,  so  that  even  the  pro- 
tection of  one  sheik  might  mean  only  an 
added  danger  of  attiick  from  the  followers  of 
another.  Lady  Hester,  however,  jjerformed 
the  journey  with  a  considerable  escort  of 
Bedouins,  her  caravan  comprising  thirty-nine 
camels  and  twenty-live  horsemen,  though 
the  only  Europeans  with  her  were  her 
doctor  and  maid.  Her  chief  danger  lay 
in  the  risk  of  mutiny  among  her  wild 
foUowere,  who  might  well  have  been  tempted 
by  the  thought  of  the  inuneiise  ransom  they 
would  liave  expected  for  so  illustrious  a 
prisoner ;  but  this  danger  was  aveitcd  by  the 
mixed  fear  and  loyalty  wliieh  she  inspired. 
Onin;  they  were  attacked  by  a  (■onipany  (if 
Faydaris,  hut  she  insisted  on  interviewing 
their  leader,  who  prostrated  himself  before 
her  and  exclaimed,  "  It  is  our  enemies 
the  Anirys  we  seek ;  but  you  we  set  upon 
our  heads  1 "  So  the  Eaydans  departed 
in  search  of  the  Aiurys.  The  arrival  in 
Pahnyra  was  one  of  the  happy  moments  in 
Lady  Hester's  career,  for  the  reception  she 
received  from  the  inhabitants  was  wortiiy 
even  of  her  graiidsii^e,  (Chatham.  The 
exultant  Palmyrans  knew  the  fame  of  the 
great  prophetess,  and  were  nion;  than  half 
convinced  that  the  glories  of  Zenobia  were 
to  be  revived.  The  whole  city  thronged  to 
meet  her.  The  city  warriors  executed  a 
realistic  sham  fight ;  the  laureates  chanted 
poems  expressly  composed  for  the  occasion  ; 
on  the  pedcstiils,  where  of  old  famous  statues 
had  stood,  beautiful  girls  were  standing,  who 
remained  immobile  tih  Lady  Hester  reached 
them,  and  then  leapt  down  to  join  the 
dancing  crowd  wdiich  thronged  on  cither  side 
of  her,  and  threw  their  garhmds  of  Dowel's 
upon  her  path !  And  during  all  the  days 
she  remained  i  n  their city  thgre  were 
anxious,  eager  cr'tlwfe' '?)t^a€aQ^^omen 
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round  the  liouRe  wliere  the  fjreat  EngliRh 
prophete^  dwdt. 

Fascinating',  liowevur,  as  expurieuceB  such 
as  these  must  lisive  been,  after  two  or  three 
yeiirs  of  a  iiojntLdic  life  Lady  Hester  settled 
clown  in  a  lonely  niouiisLery  near  Saide, 
amon^  the  liills  of  Lebatuin.  Tliere  slie 
stayed  foi-  the  retnainder  of  lier  life,  and  it 
was  tliere  that  she  was  visited  l»y  Laniartine, 
Kiuglake,  and  many  others.  Strauj^ely 
monotonous  and  sohtary  this  life  must  have 
been  to  the  woman  who  had  been  a  queen  of 
fashion  in  the  proudest  capital  of  Europ(!. 
But  her  pride  was  never  broken.  She  never 
doubted  that  wisdom  had  left  the  Europe 
which  she  had  deserted,  and  the  mystic 
faiths  of  the  East  stih  beckoned  and  led  her 
further  into  tlie  vaf^ue 
rcf^ions  of  dreamland. 
Of  her  a])j)earance  at 
this  time  Kinj^dake,  in 
"fiothen,"  gives  the 
following  descrip- 
tion : — 

"  The  woman  before 
me  had  exactly  the 
pei'son  of  a  proplietess 
— not,  indeed,  of  the 
divine  sibyl  imagined 
by  Domenieliino,  so 
sweetly  distracted  be- 
twixt loveand  nivrftery, 
but  of  a  good,  busi- 
ness -  like,  ]>raetioal 
prophetess,  long  used 
to  exercise  of  her 
sacred  caUing.  I  have 
been  told  by  those 
who  knew  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  in  her  youth 
that  any  ]iotioii  of  a 
resemblanee  l>etwixt 

her  and  the  great  Chatham  mnst  have  been 
fanciful  ;  but  at  the  time  of  my  seeing  her 
the  large  eonnnanding  features  of  the  gaunt 
woman,  then  sixty  years  old  or  more,  cer- 
tainly reminded  me  of  the  statesman  that 
lay  dying  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  according 
to  Copley's  picture.  Her  face  was  of  the 
most  astonishing  whiteness  ;  she  wore  a  very 
large  turban,  made  seemingly  of  pale  cash- 
mere shawls,  and  so  disposed  as  to  conceal 
the  hair ;  her  dress,  from  the  chin  do™  to 
the  point  at  which  it  was  concealed  by  the 
drapery  on  lier  lap,  was  a.  mass  of  wliite  linen 
loosely  folding— an  ecclesiastical  sort  of  affair 
— more  like  a  surplice  tlian  any  of  those 
blessed  creations  which  onr  souls  lo\  e  under 
the  namesof  'dress'  and  *f rock '  and  '  bodice.' " 


WILLIAM  PITT. 


Her  occupations  during  these  long  and 
lonely  yeai-s  were  dreaming,  smoking,  and 
conversation.  She  had  a  perfectly  mascu- 
line passion  for  tobacco,  and  at  one  time 
there  were  a  hundred  and  two  pipes  in  her 
room.  Her  conversations  were  extraordi- 
narily prolonged,  generally  beginning  at 
about  ten  of  tSie  evening  and  continuing  till 
four  or  live  of  the  following  morning — 
"froTU  the  dnsk  of  one  day  till  the  dawn  of 
the  next,"  hke  Lord  Palmcrstoii's  famous 
speech.  Once  she  conversed  with  a  young 
man  for  twelve  houi"s,  till  finally  iistonish- 
raent  and  fatigue  made  him  faint  away ! 
Her  Udk  was  brilliant,  erratic,  dazzhng,  full 
of  mysticism,  and  yet  full  also  of  racy  mun- 
dane anecdote.  She  had  the  mastery  of  an 
abundant  vocabulary 

 —  of  invective,  and  there 

were  many  sulijects 
on  which  she  felt 
and  spoke  scornfully  : 
"  with  alt  the  force 
and  vehemence  of  her 
invective,  she  dis- 
played a  sober,  patient 
and  iniiuTte  attention 
to  the  details  of 
vituperation."  If 
there  was  eccentricity 
in  her  mind  and  in 
her  life  there  was  also 
a  dauntless  and  defiant 
bravery  in  lier  bear- 
ing, our  admiration  of 
wiiicli  nuist  remain 
sironger  than  any 
aHtoiiislinient  at  her 
vagaries.  Syria  was 
then  under  the  clunin- 
ing  rule  of  Ibrahim 
Bey,  a  man  whose  viol- 
etice  would  have  earned  the  reproach  even 
of  Abdul  Hamid,  and  strengthened  even  the 
forcible  vocabnlary  of  Mr.  William  Wateon. 
To  his  subjects  liis  name  wjis  a  terror,  the 
thought  of  his  angei'  an  agony.  Lady  Hestei' 
alone  defied  !iis  commands  and  smiled  at  his 
threats.  Her  monastery  was  the  refuge  of 
many  Albaitiajis  who  had  fled  from  him. 

"  In  truth  (says  Kinglake),  this  half-ruined 
convent,  guarded  by  the  proud  heart  of  an 
Enghsh  gentlewoman,  was  the  only  spot 
throughout  all  Syria  and  Palestine  in  which 
the  will  of  Mehemet  All  and  his  fierce  lieu- 
tenant was  not  the  law.  More  than  once 
had  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  commanded  that 
Ibrahim  should  have  the  Albanians  delivered 
up  to  hiiu ;  but  this  wlnte  woman  of  the 
Hosted  by  Google 
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mountain  (^rown  classiciil,  not  by  books,  but 
by  \tiij  pride)  JUiswereJ  only  with  ii  dis- 
dsiintui  inviiatioii  to  '  come  and  take  tliein.' 
Wlietlier  it  \v;is  that  Ibrahim  was  acted  npou 
by  any  supei  stitiouB  dread  of  interfering  with 
the  prophetess  (a  notion  not  at  all  incom- 
patime  with  his  character  as  an  able  Oriental 
commander),  or  that  he  feared  the  ridicule 
of  putting  himself  in  collision  with  a  gentic- 
■\voman,  he  certainly  never  ventured  to  attack 
the  sanctuary  ;  and  so  long  Jis  Chatham's 
granddaughter  breathed  a  breath  of  life 
there  was  always  this  one  hillock,  and  that, 
too,  in  tile  midst  of  a  most  populous  dis- 
trict, which  stood  out  and  kept  its  freedom. 
Mehemet  All  used  to  say,  I  am  told,  that  the 
Englishwoman  had  given  him  more  trouble 
than  all  the  insurgent  people  of  Syria  and 
Palestine." 

There  is  one  other  story  which  illus- 
trates the  extraordinary  bravery  of  this 
w^oman,  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  telling 
it  in  the  words  of  Kinglake,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  tellers  of  stories  in  English 
prose 

"  It  was  when  the  heroic  qualities  of  the 
Englishwoman  were  just  beginning  to  be  felt 
amongst  the  people  of  the  desert  that  she 
was  marching  one  day  along  with  the  forces 
of  the  tribe  to  which  she  h:id  allied  herself. 
Hiie  percei\Td  that  preparations  for  an  en- 
gagement were  going  on,  and  upon  her 
making  inquiry  as  to  the  cause,  the  sheik  at 
fii'st  aifected  niystery  and  concealment,  but 
at  last  confessed  that  war  had  been  declared 
against  his  tribe  on  account  of  his  alliauce 
with  the  English  princess,  and  that  they 
were  now  unfortunately  to  be  attacked  by  a 
very  superior  force.  He  made  it  appear  that 
Lady  Hester  was  the  sole  cause  of  hostility 
betwixt  his  tribe  and  the  impending  enemy, 
and  that  his  sacred  duty  of  protecting  the 
Englishwoman  whom  he  hjid  admitted  as  his 
guest  was  the  only  obstacle  that  prevented 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute.  .  .  . 
No  fear  of  the  conseqiiences,  however  terrible 
to  him  and  his  whole  people,  sliould  induce 
him  to  dream  of  abandoning  his  illustrious 
guest.  The  heroine  instantly  took  her  part. 
It  was  not  for  her  to  be  a  soxu^ce  of  danger 
to  her  friends,  but  rather  to  her  enemies ;  so 
she  resolved  to  turn  away  from  the  people, 
and  trust  for  help  to  none  save  only  her 
haughty  self.  The  sheiks  affected  to  dis- 
suade her  from  so  rash  a  course,  and  fairly 


told  her  .  .  .  tluit  there  were  no  moans  of 
allaying  the  hostility  felt  towards  her,  and 
that  the  whole  face  of  the  desert  would  be 
swept  by  the  horsemen  of  her  enemies  so 
carefully  as  to  make  her  escape  into  other 
districts  ahnost  impossible.  The  brave 
w^oman  was  not  to  be  moved  by  terrors  of 
this  kiiid,  and  bidding  farewell  to  the  tribe 
whieli  iiad  honoured  and  protected  lier,  she 
turned  her  lioree's  bead  and  rode  straight 
away,  without  friend  or  follower.  Hours 
had  elapsed,  and  for  some  time  she  had  been 
alone  in  the  centre  of  the  round  horizon, 
when  her  quick  eye  perceived  some  horse- 
men in  the  distance.  .  .  .  Presently  some 
hundreds  of  Bedouins,  fully  armed,  galloped 
up  to  her,  ferociously  shouting,  and.  appar- 
ently intending  t:o  take  her  life  at  the  in- 
stant with  tlieir  pointed  spears.  Her  face  at 
tlie  time  was  covered  with  the  yashmak, 
according  to  Eastern  usage,  but  at  the 
m(nnent  when  the  foremost  of  the  horsemen 
had  all  but  reached  her  with  their  spears, 
she  stood  up  in  her  stirrups,  withdrew  the 
yashmak  that  veiled  the  teri'ora  of  her  coun- 
tenance, waved  her  arm  slowly  and  disdain- 
fully, and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
*  A  vaunt!'  The  horsemen  recoiled  from 
her  glance,  hut  not  in  teiTor.  The  threat- 
ening yells  of  the  assailants  were  suddenly 
changed  for  loud  shcuts  of  joy  and  admira- 
tion at  the  bravery  of  the  stately  English- 
woman, and  festive  gun-shots  were  tired  on 
all  sides  around  her  honcmred  head.  The 
truth  was  that  the  party  belonged  to  the 
tribe  with  which  she  had  allied  herself,  and 
that  the  threatened  attack  .  .  .  had  been 
contrived  for  the  mere  purpose  of  testing 
her  courage.  The  day  ended  in  a  great  feast 
prepared  to  do  honour  to  the  heroine,  and 
from  that  time  her  power  over  the  minds  of 
the  people  grew  rapidly."  Another  happy 
moment  in  Lady  Hester's  career  ! 

The  last  years  of  her  life  were  passed 
in  much  hardship  and  poverty,  as,  owing 
to  the  number  of  her  debts.  Lord  Palmcr- 
ston  paid  her  pension  to  her  creditors.  Her 
pride  remained  unbroken  to  the  last.  It 
IB  not  as  the  brilliant  woman  of  Society,  nor 
even  as  the  follower  and  expounder  of  an 
esoteric  religion,  that  Lady  Hester  is  to  be 
remembered,  but  as  the  woman  who  defied 
the  terrors  of  Mehemet  Ah  and  Ibrahim 
Boy,  and  rode  forth  into  the  d^ert  without 
friend  or  follower. 
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^^rO  dockyard,  whether  it  he  the  property  of  the 
Govenimeiit  or  one  hehinf^nij^  to  a  privtite 
shipbnildiiiff  lini!,  over  asfiiniies  snch  ii.  piy 
and  festive  appcavance  as  it  does  fitr  llie  lituiicliiiifj 
of  a  larfic  hattlesliip.  I'vcry  livitisliw  is  keenly 
alive  to  the  fiict  tliut  his  country  attribntes  lier 
position  anumirst  tlie  nations  of  t'iie  world  to  lier 
sujirenuHT  upon  the  seas.  Coiiseiinently  he  evinces 
a  jiiKtitiahle  ]iride  wlienever  another  ei'fui't  is  made 
to  make  invincibility  yet  more  iuvuieible  by  the 
addition  of  another  vessel  to  an  already  splendid 
fleet. 

There  are  two  methods  of  launching  battleships. 
Occasionally,  in  a  Royal:  dockyaid,  the  veesel  is 
constructed  in  a  dry  dock,  and  when  coraplet-cfd  the 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  in,  f](nitii!<i'  (lie  \ cssel  wlien 
a  snfficieiit  depth  is  aUained  williin  tin:  iietnal 
shelter  of  tlie  dock.  lint  the  nioi'e  t^enerul  ])rai'tice 
is  to  conytrnet  tiie  vessel  i"i]ion  dry  land,  and 
afterwards  ti'ansfer  it  boilily  to  die  water  by  means 
of  a  sli]>way.  In  the  lirst  process  no  fears  need  be 
entertained  as  to  wiieth(;r  the  openition  will  ho 
successfnl ;  but  when  the   luige,  inert  mass  is 
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conveyed  from  tbe  land  into  the  water,  tlie 
operation  is  fraught  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  risk,  and,  unless  it  is  accomplished 
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with  extreme  precision,  con;^'iderable  dainarje 
may  follow  in  its  wake.  Eortunatcly,  in 
these  latter  days  mechanical  ingenuity  has 
attained  such  a  high  standard  of  perfection 
that  accidents  arc  few  and  far  between. 

In  her  passage  from  the  land  into  the 
water  the  vessel  glides  along  what  appears 
to  he  a  gigantic 
pair  of  railway 
metals,  or,  as  they 
are  termed  in  the 
nautical  vernacular, 
"  standing  ways." 
These  ways,  which 
are  laid  several  feet 
apart,  are  comprised 
of  huge  baulks  of 
timber,  several  feet 
in  thickness,  laid 
parallel  to  tbe  keel 
of  the  vessel.  As 
may  well  be  under- 
stood, it  is  essential 
that  this  permanent 
way  should  not 
move  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  tnfe  can 
only  be  successfully 
ensured    by  fixing 

the  rails  to  a  very  solia  foundation.  This 
is  accornplislied  by  bolting,  rivetting,  and 
bracing  the  longitudinal  sections  of  timber  to 


lieavy  cross-pieces,  just  as  railway  metals  are 
bolU'd  to  the  slcejiers  upon  which  they  lie, 
while  suiys  and  props  are  liberally  employed 
to  ensure  absolute  rigidity. 

Along  these  "  standing  ways "  move  the 
'*  sliding  ways,"  carrying  the  cradle  upon 
which  the  vessel  rests.  The  '•  sliding  ways  " 
consist  of  heavy,  solid  lengths  of  timber 
of  about  the  same  width  and  thickness  as  the 
"standing  ways."  To  ensure,  however,  that 
they  shall  "  keep  the  metals  "  while  travelling 
along  tbe  standing  ways,  and  not  burst  out- 
wards, in  which  event  the  cradle  would 
collapse  and  the  vessel  esipsize,  the  outer 
edges  of  the  standing  ways  are  made  to 
project  over  the  edges  of  t;he  sliding  -ways  so 
that  the  cradle  cannot  by  any  means  gradually 
work  outwards,  unless  tbe  stauding  ways  go 
with  it,  a  very  unlikely  contingency,  thanks 
to  the  care  taken  to  prevent  the  standing 
ways  moving  in  auy  direction  whatever.  The 
principle  of  the  construction  of  both  the 
standing  and  slidiiig  ways  is  very  c(jmpre- 
hensively  illustrated  in,  our  pliotograjih  of 
the  launch  of  tiie  .lapa.uese  armoured  cruiser 
Tokin<(:  This  was  kindly  lent  to  us  by  vSir 
"\V.  G.  Armstrong,  "Whitwortli  A  ('o.,  Ltd., 
the  well-known  shipbuilding  firm  on  tlie 
I'yne,  who  constructed  the  vessel. 

Upon  the  sliding  ways  rests  one  of  the 
most  vital  parts  of  the  launching  gear.  This 
is  the  cradle  upon  which  the  whole  of  the 
8,000  tons  of  metal,  or  whatever  be  the 
weight  of  the  vessel,  are  supported.  The 
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cradle  extends  throughout  the  length  of  the 
vessel,  but  it  is  at  the  bow  and  the  stem  that  it 
is  most  required.  The  emls^tf  the  cradle  which 
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sup]iuLi  tilt!  liuU  of  the  ve«si;l  are  he\'eUed,  so 
thiit  they  may  ]iress  tightly  against  tlie  sides 
of  the  ship. 

Previously  to  the  iaunchiug,  h  tliorough, 
thick  coating  of  grease  is  applied  to  both  the 
standing  and  shdiiig  ways.  By  this  means, 
it  will  be  readily  seen,  the  surfaces  of  the 
ways  are  made  exceedingly  slippery,  and,  with 


again  she  stopped  and  tliis  lime  siicces.sfully 
resistwi  ihe  aid  of  e\'ery  engineering  appli- 
ance tliat  was  employed  in  the  attempt  to 
move  her.    On  one  occasion  an  enormous 
hydraulic  ram,  developing  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  12,000  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 
gave  way.    It  was  not  until  thi'ee  months 
had  elapsed  tlnit  the  Lcriathaii  was  at  last 
launched  upon  the  bosom 
'    of    the   Thames   and  was 
towed     to    her  moorings 
at     1)  ept  ford.       JS  o 
wondej',     then,    that  the 
engineers,  remembering  that 
"  prevention  is  better  tlniu 
cure,"  are  extremely  liberal 
in  their  application  of  the 
riecessaiy    grease    to  the 
"  ways."    For  a  large  battle- 
siup  the  ijuantity  of  unguent 
utilised    is  suineiliing  like 
14,500    pounds.      At  the 
moment  of  laLincliing  the 
ponderous   mass   is  simply 
maintained  in  its  position  by 
the  "•  dog  -  shores  "  —  large 
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the  slight  incline  already  in 
her  favour,  the  welghtof  the 
vessel  is  sufticient  to  carry 
her  along  these  well-greased 
rails  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
regularity.     Even  this  ap- 
parently   simple  operation 
has    to   be  most  carefnily 
executed,   fur    should  the 
application  of  the  grease  be 
insufficient,  or  should  the 
material  itself  become 
hardened,  the  vessel  during 
her   short   passage   to  the 
water   may   suddenly  stop 
and    resist    all   efforts  to 
restart  her.     Such  mishaps 
have  occurred,  and  besides 
taxing    the   skill    of  the 
engineers     to     the     utmost,  sometimes 
entail  a  heavy  expense.     The  launching 
of    the    LBviathan,   in  the    Thames  on 
November  3,   1857,  is  a  case  in  point. 
When  this  vessel  had  been  duly  ehristeucd, 
and  the  last  tethering  rope  was  se\'cred,  siie 
refused  to  budge  an  ineh.     I'ovvcrful  ranis 
were  ajtplied  and  an  inqtetus  was  t,'iveii,  wiiieh 
succeeded  in  inovinir  her  a  few  feet,  liut 
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pieces  of  hard  wood  fix:ed  so  as  to  hold 
the  sliding  ways  in  clieck  only,  but  so 
adiusted  that  a  smart  doWTiward  blow  is 
sufficient  to  remove  tiicin. 

A  short  religious  service  always  precedes 
the  ianiiehiiig  of  an  English  battleship. 
The  psalm  sung  is  generally  part  of  the 
one  hunilred  and  se\'enth,  beginning  with 
the  \erse,  "They  that  ffo-vdown  tp  the  sea 
Hosted  by  VjOOgie 


iti  ships,''  l'((llii\vi.!(I  Ijy  ii  Kiiital)li' 
hyiiiii,  such  !i8  the  utiu 
iiieiiciiig  ■ 

O  Loril,  l»!  with  us  wlicn  we  sail 
Up'tii  the  limcly  wali^vs. 

When  tlio  final  pmyer  lias 
been  recited,  the  liidy  who  is 
peiformin*?  the  launching  coi'e- 
inoiiy  —this  liniioiirahlo  office  is 
gdiuTiilly  I'lillillL'd  by  a  imsinbcf 
(if  the  fail'  sex  ■  -hreuks  it  botlhj 
of  chaTiipai;-no  aiivoss  the  bows 
of  tlic  ifuiiolad  ami  wishos 
"  sni;oess  to  tliii  "\"(!SS('I  aiid  all 
tluit  h^ail  in  lier."  'J'hcii,  amid 
the  lnifiZas  of  a  ptitriotic  ei'owd 
who  have  gathered  from  far 
and  neai-  to  witness  the  launcli, 
and  tlie  joyful  straii^  of  a  band, 
she  severs  with  a  cliisoi  the 
rope  that  maintains  thc^  "  mon- 
keys"—  ljuge  masses  of  meUii 
weigliing  about  a  ton  —  in 
position.      Suddenly  released, 
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Hu'se  crash  dowti  ujmit  lIhj  ''(lo<r- 
sliores,"  knnckiiiL,^  Liieiii  away. 
There  is  a  moment's  jmnne,  and 
then,  ijy  her  own  weight,  in  tlie 
words  of  Longfellow's  telling 
lines-  - 

.  .  .  Slio  slirs! 
Slio  starts  ■  sIkmiiovos— slio  scciiis  to  I'cfl 
The.  thrill  of  lilV  rilini^'  Iut  kwl, 
,\iul,  s[n^■l1i^l^,^  ivilli  Ui-i  i'uol  tli(-  .i;rnim(l, 
With  one.  oMiltiiijf,  joyous  bound, 
She  into  tlie  mmn's  arms ! 

()(^(;iisioniilly,  when  ibe  "diig- 
shnrra'"  ate  rtimi>\od,  the  vessel 
t'efiiscs  to  liiidfiX'.  Ill  this  event 
;m  iiydiiiiilii;  ram  is  brmejibt,  into 
play,  niid  by  its  in'esisiibie  foree 
tlie  \  essel  is  imp(.'ll(;(!  uii  her  way, 
gatliefiiig  imjiettis  e\"erynioment. 

As  the  sbdiii^f  way  leaver  tin; 
siiitaliiig  w;iy,  the  cnidle  bills 
away  fiMiii  ihe  shijTs  side  and  i.s 
afterwards  recovereii , 

The^vessel^t|^yl4iHiwlj^n  the 
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incline  lias  ^'atlit'ral  (jojisidemble  momentum 
by  tlie  time  the  wtiter  is  reaelied,  so  that 
directly  she  is  afloat  steps  have  at  once  to  be 


rope  with  a  chisel,  the  ojieration  iw  jierfurnied 
by  simply  preBKin<^  a  button,  electricity 
execntiii^  Lbe  rest  of  the  necessary  work. 
When  the  Queen  launched  the 
Roj/rrl  Sarfrfiiijii  at  rortsnioutii, 
her  Majesty  simply  tonched 
the  nuigie  bnttoii,  and 
forthwith  the  ma.^L,niifi- 
ceiit  battleship  ghded 
gracefully  into  the 
water. 
The  pressmg 
o(  a  mere 
bntto n 
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Utken  to  arrest  tlic  progress  of  the  cumbei'sonTc 
mass  by  means  of  the  checking  eluiins.  This 
reining-iu  process  is  so  elVectiial  that  as  a 
rule  atirst-chiss  battleship  is  brought  toastand- 
stlll  before  she  has  travelled  six  hundred  feet. 

In  some  instances,  instead  of  the  "mon- 
keys "  being  released  by  tlie  cutting  of  the 
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is  such  a  simple  operation  tliat  it  can 
be  worked  by  a  child.  When  H.M. 
torpedo-lwat  destroyer  Ardent  wiis 
launched  at  the  shipbuilding  yard 
of  Messrs.  .!.  L.  Thornyeroft  &  f'o. 
at  ('hiawiek,  the  (reremoiiy  was  snc- 
cessruity  aee(jm]ih'slied  by  Miss 
Esther  (..ormsh.  j\Ir.  'I'liornyoroft's 
gran d -dan ghter.  wiio  at  the  time 
was  only  six  months  of  age  ! 
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THE  editorial  saiictiun  of  the  Calaveras 
(Jlarion  opened  upon  the  "composing 
room "  of  that  paper  on  the  one 
side,  and  gave  apparently  upon  the  rest 
of  Calaveras  County  upon  the  other.  For, 
situated  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the  settle- 
ment and  the  summit  of  a  very  steep  hill, 
the  pines  sloped  away  from  the  editorial 
windows  to  the  long  valley  of  the  South 
Fork  and -iiifiiiity.  The  littic  wooden  build- 
ing had  invaded  Nature  without  subduing  it. 
It  was  filled  night  and  day  with  the  murmur 
of  pliuis  and  their  fragi'an(;e.  Squirrels 
scampered  over  its  roof  when  it  was  not  pre- 
occupied by  woodpeckerSj  and  a  printer's 
devil  had  once  seen  a  nest-bnildiiig  blue  jay 
enter  the  composing  window,  flutter  before 
one  of  the  slanting  type-cases  with  au  air  of 
deliberate  selection,  and  then  fly  off  with  a 
vowel  in  its  bill. 

Amidst  these  sylvan  surronndings  the 
temporary  editor  of  the  ClarUm  sat  in  his 
sanctum,  reading  the  proofs  of  an  editorial. 
As  he  was  occupying  that  position  during  a 
six  weeks'  absence  of  the  bona  Me  editor  and 
proprietor,  he  was  consequently  reading  the 

?roof  with  some  anxiety  and  responsibility, 
t  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  certain 
citizens  that  the  Clarion  needed  a  firmer  and 
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more  aggressive  policy  towards  the  Bill 
before  the  Legislature  for  the  wagon  road  to 
the  South  Fork.  Several  Assembly  men  had 
been  "  got  at "  by  tlie  rival  wettlement  of 
laberty  Hill,  and  a  scathing  exposure  and 
denunciation  of  such  metliods  was  necessary. 
The  iutei'este  of  their  own  township  were 
also  to  be  "  whooped  u]i."'  All  this  had 
been  vigDi  ously  explained  lo  bin),  and  he  had 
grasped  tiic  spirit,  if  not  ahvavs  the  facts,  of 
his  informante.  It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore, 
that  he  was  penising  his  article  more  with 
reference  to  its  vigour  than  his  own  convic- 
tions. And  yet  he  was  not  so  greatly  ab- 
sorbed as  to  be  unmindful  of  the  munnnr  of 
the  pines  without,  his  Iialf-savage  environ- 
ment, and  the  lazy  talk  of  his  sole  com- 
panions—the  foreman  and  printer  in  the 
adjoining  I'oom. 

Bet  your  Hfe  !  I've  always  said  that  a 
man  imide  a  newspaper  office  could  hold  his 
own  agin  any  outsider  that  wanted  to  play 
rough  or  tried  to  raid  the  office  !  Thar's 
the  piess,  and  tbar's  the  printin'  ink  and 
roller !  Folks  talk  a  heap  o'  the  power  o' 
the  Press  I — I  tell  ye,  ye  don't  half  know  it. 
Why,  when  old  Kernel  Fish  was  editin'  the 
Sierra  Banner,  one  o'  them  bullies  that  he'd 
lampooned  in  tlie  llannrr  fought  his  way 
past  the  Kernel  in  the  otiice,  into  the  com- 
posin'  I'oom,  to  wreck  everythin"  and  'pye' 
all  the  types.  Sjioffrel— ye  don't  remember 
Spoffrel  ? — little  red-haired  inun  ? — was  fore- 
man. Spoffrel  fended  him  off  with  the 
roller  and  got  one  good  dab  inter  his  eyes 
that  blinded  him,  and  then  Spoffrel  sorter 
skirmished  him  over  to  the  press— a  plain 

lever  just  like  ours — vvhar  thp1iDgliiji-;yl forme 
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of  the  inside  Wiis  still  a-lyiii'  I  Then,  qui<:k 
as  lightuin',  Spoffrel  tilts  hhn  over  agin  it, 
and  he  throws  out  his  hand  aud  ketches  hold 
o'  the  forme  to  steady  himself,  when  Spoffrel 
just  runs  the  forme  and  the  hand  under  the 
press  iiud  downs  with  the  lever  !  And  that 
held  tlie  feller  fast  as  *^nm  death  !  And 
when  at  last,  he  l)e<js  off,  and  Spoff  lets  liiiii 
loose,  the  luill  o'  tliat  'ere  lampooning  article 
he  objected  to  was  printed  right  onto  tlie 
skin  o'  his  hand  !  Fact,  and  it  wouldn't 
come  off,  cither." 

"(iosk,  kit  rd  like  to  hev  seen  it,"  said 
the  printer.  "  There  aiu't  any  chance,  I 
reckon,  o'  such  a  sight  here.  The  boss  don't 
take  no  risks  lampooniu',  and  he"  (the 
editor  knew  he  wa'i  being  indicated  by  some 
umeen  gesture  of  the  unseen  workman) 
"  ain't  that  style." 

"  Ye  never  kin  tell,"  said  the  fore- 
man   didactically,    "what  luigiit 
happen !     I've  known  editors  to 
get  hito  a  fight  jest  for  a  little 
innercent  bedevilin'  o'  the  oppo- 
site party.    Sometimes  for  a 
misprint.   Old  man  Pritchard 
of  the  ArsivH  onct  had  a  hole 
blown   through    his  arm 
because  his  proof  reader 
had  called  Colonel 
Starboitle's  speech  an 
'  ignominious '  defence, 
when  the  old  man  bed 
written    '  ingcimous ' 
defence." 

The  editor  paused  in 
his  proof-reading.  He 
had  just  come  upon  the 
sentence  :  "  We  cannot 
congratulate  Liberty 
Hill  — in  its  superior 
elevation  —  upon  the 
ignominious  silence  of 
the  representative  of 
fill  Calaveras  when  this 
hifamoua  Bill  was  in- 
troduced." He  refeiTod 
to  bis  copy.  Yes  !  lie 
had  certainly  written 
"ignominious" — that  was  what  bis  inform- 
ants had  suggested.  But  was  he  sure  tliey 
were  right  ?  He  had  a  vague  recollection, 
also,  that  the  representative  alluded  to 
Senator  Bradley  -  ba<l  fought  two  duels,  aiid 
was  a  "good"  th(Migh  somewbiit  impulsi\"e 
sliot  !  He  iiiigbt  ali(;r  the  word  to  "in- 
genuous" or  "  iugenious  "—either  would  i>e 
finely  sarcastic,  but  then— there  was  his  fore- 
man, who  would  detect  it !    He  would  wait 


until  he  had  finished  the  enth-e  article.  In 
that  occupation  he  became  obHvious  of  tlio 
nest  room,  of  a  silence,  a  whispered  con- 
versation, which  ended  with  a  rapping  at 
the  door  and  the  appearance  of  the  foreman 
in  the  doorway. 

"  'I'licre's  a  man  in  the  office  who  wants  to 
see  the  editor,"  he  said. 

"Show  him  in,"  repbed  the  editor  briefly. 
He  was,  however,  conscious  tJiut  there  was  a 


lle'w  rarrvin'  a  shft,-;iim,  and  is  a  nmii 
twice  as  big  as  yoii  be.' " 


singular  significance  in  bis  foreman's  manner, 
and  an  eager  apparition  (if  the  other  printer 
o\er  the  foremairs  shoulder. 

"Ile'scarryin'  a  sbot-gnn,  aud  is  a  man  twice 
as  biir  iis  you  be,"  said  the  foreinau  gravely. 

Tlie  cflitor  (pu'{ikly  recalled  bis  own  brief 
and  as  yet  bbuneli'ss  record  in  the  Gliirion. 
"Perhaps,"  he  said  tentatively,  with  a  gentle 
smile,  "  he's  looking  for  (^ptii[ii^Ii^^  (the 
absent  editor)."    Hosted  by 
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"I  told  him  all  that,"  said  the  foreman 
grimly,  "and  he  said  he  wanted  to  see  the 
man  in  charge." 

In  proportion  as  the  editor's  heart  sank 
his  outward  crest  arose.  "  Show  him  in," 
he  said  loftily. 

"We  hin  keejj  liirn  out,"  siig<^ested  the 
ft)rein;(n,  liiiijerinf^  ;t  uioinent ;  "  me  and 
liim,"  indicating  the  expoctiint  printer  behind 
him,  "  is  enougli  for  that." 

"  Show  him  up,"  repeated  the  editor  tirmly. 

The  foreman  withdrew  ;  the  editor  seated 
himself  and  again  took  up  his  proof.  The 
doubtful  word  "  ignominious "  seemed  to 
stand  out  of  the  paragraph  before  him ;  it 
certainly  was  a  strong  expression  [  He  was 
about  to  run  his  pencil  through  it  when  he 
heard  the  heavy  step  of  his  visitor  approach- 
ing. A  sudden  instinct  of  belligerency  took 
possession  of  him  and  he  wrathfully  threw 
the  pencil  down. 

The  l)uriy  form  of  tlie  stranger  blocked 
the  doorway.  He  was  dressed  like  a  miner, 
but  his  bnild  and  geiieral  physiognomy  were 
quite  distinct  from  the  local  variety.  His 
upper  lip  and  chin  were  cleau-shavcn,  still 
showing  the  blue-black  roots  of  the  beard 
which  covered  the  rest  of  hw  face  and 
depended  in  a  thick  fleece  under  his  throat. 
He  carried  a  small  bundle  tied  up  in  a  silk 
handkerchief  in  one  hand,  and  a  "  shot-gun  " 
in  the  othei",  perilously  at  half-c(ick.  Entei'- 
iug  the  sanctum,  he  put  down  his  bundle 
and  quietly  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
He  then  drew  an  empty  chair  towards  him 
and  dropped  lieavily  into  it  with  his  gun  on 
his  knees.  The  editor's  lieartdropped  almost 
as  heavily,  although  he  quite  composedly 
held  out  his  hand. 

"  Shall  I  relieve  you  of  your  gun  ?  " 

"  Thank  ye,  lad — noa.  It's  moor  coom- 
fortable  wi'  me,  and  it's  main  danger- 
some  to  handle  on  the  half-cock.  That's 
why  I  didn't  leave  'im  on  tlie  horse  out- 
side !  " 

At  the  sound  of  his  \-oicc  and  occasional 
accent  a  flash  of  intelligence  relieved  the 
editor's  mind.  He  remembered  that  twetity 
miles  away,  in  the  illimitable  vista  from  his 
windows,  lay  a  settlement  of  EngJish  north- 
country  miners,  who,  while  faithfully  adopting 
the  methods,  customs,  and  even  slang  of  the 
CaJifornians,  retained  many  of  their  native 
peculiarities.  The  gun  he  carried  on  his  knee 
however,  was  evidently  part  of  the  Californian 
imitation . 

"Can  [  do  anything  for  you?"  said  the 
editor  blandly. 

"  Aye  !    I've  coom  here  to  bill  ma  woife." 


"  I— don't  think  I  understand,"  hesitated 
the  editor,  with  a  smile. 

"  I've  coom  here  to  get  ye  to  put  into 
your  paaper  a  wamin',  a  notiss,  that  onless 
she  returns  to  my  ]]ouse  in  four  weeks,  I'll 
have  nowt  to  do  wi'  her  again." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  the  editor,  now  perfectly 
reassured,  "  you  want  an  advertisement  ? 
That's  the  business  of  the  foreman — I'll  call 
him."  He  was  rising  fi'om  his  seat  when 
the  stranger  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  gently  forced  him  flown  again. 

"  Noa,  iad  !  I  don't  want  noa  foreman 
nor  understrappers  to  take  this  job.  I  want 
to  talk  it  over  wi'  you.  Sabe  ?  My  woife 
she  bin  up  and  awaa  these  six  months,  TVe 
had  a  bit  of  difference,  that  ain't  here  nor 
there,  but  she  skedaddled  outer  my  house. 
T  want  to  gi\"e  her  fair  warning  and  let  her 
know  I  ain't  payin'  any  debts  o'  hei-s  arter 
this  notiss,  and  I  ain"t  takin'  her  l)ack  arter 
four  weeks  from  date." 

"  r  see,"  said  tiie  editor  glibly.  "  What's 
your  wife's  name  r  " 

"  Eliza  ..lane  Dimmidge." 

"(.iood,"  continued  the  editor,  scribbling 
on  the  paper  before  him,  "  something  like  this 
will  do :  '  Whereas  my  wife,  Eliza  Jane 
Dimmidge,  having  left  my  bed  and  board 
without  just  cause  or  provocation,  this  is  to 
f^ive  noti(!e  that  I  shall  not  be  responsible  for 
any  debts  of  her  contracting  on  or  after  this 
date.'  " 

"  Ye  must  be  a  lawyer,"  said  Mr.  Dimnn'dge 
admiringly. 

It  was  an  old  cnougli  form  of  advertise- 
ment, and  the  remark  showed  incontestaldy 
that  Mr.  Dimmidge  was  not  a  native  :  but 
the  editor  smiled  patronisingly  and  went  on, 
"'And  I  farther  give  notice  that  if  she  does 
not  return  within  the  period  of  four  weeks 
from  this  date,  I  shall  take  such  proceedings 
for  relief  as  tlie  law  affords.' " 

"  Coom,  lad,  I  didn't  say  tfiat.^* 

"  But  von  said  you  wouldn't  take  her  back." 

"  Aye." 

"  And  you  can't  ]ire\eut  her  without  legal 
proceedings.  She's  ymir  wife.  But  you 
needn't  take  proc-eedings,  you  know.  It's 
only  a  warning." 

Mr.  Dinmiidge  nodded  approvinj^ly. 
"  Thafs  so." 

"  You'll  want  it  published  for  four  weeks, 
until  date  ?  "  asked  the  editor. 

"Mebhee  longer,  lad." 

The  editor  wrote  "  till  forbid  "  in  the 
margin  of  the  jjapcr  and  smiled. 

"  How  big  will  it  be?"  said  Mr.  Dimmidge. 

The  editor  tool^^^^^i^^^f^^Won 
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and  indicated  about  an  inch  of  space.  Mr. 
Dimmidge's  face  fell. 

"  I  want  it  bigger — in  large  letters,  like  a 
play-card,"  he  said.  "  That's  no  good  for  a 
warning." 

"You  (lau  liiive  half  a  mlumii  or  a  wliolu 
column  if  you  like,"  said  the  editor  airily. 

"  I'll  take  a  whole  one,"  said  Mr.  Dim- 
midge  simply. 

The  editor  lauj^hed.  "  "Why  !  it  would  cost 
you  a  hundred  dollars." 

"  I'll  take  it,"  repeated  Mr.  Bimmidge. 

*'  But,"  said  the  editor  gravely,  "  the  same 
notice  in  a  small  space  will  serve  your  purpose 
and  be  quite  l^al." 

"  Never  yon  mind  that,  lad  !  It's  the 
looks  of  the  thing  I'm  arter,  and  not  the 
expense.    V\\  take  that  column." 

The  editor  called  in  the  foreman  and 
showed  him  the  copy.  "  ('an  you  display 
that  80  as  to  fill  a  column  ?  " 

.The  foreman  grasped  the  situation 
promptly.  It  would  be  big  business  for  the 
laper.  "Yes,"  he  said  meditatively,  "that 
bold-faced  election  type  will  do  it." 

Mr.  Dimmidge's  face  brightened.  The 
expression  "  bold-faced "  pleased  him. 
"  That's  it !  I  told  you.  I  want  to  bill  her 
in  a  portion  of  the  paper." 

"  I  might  put  in  a  cut,"  said  the  foreman 
suggestively  ;  "  something  like  this."  He 
took  a  venerable  woodcut  from  the  case.  I 
grieve  to  say  it  was  one  which,  until  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  was  common 
enough  in  the  newspaper  offices  in  the 
South-west.  It  showed  the  running  figure 
of  a  negro  woman  carrying  her  personal 
property  in  a  knotted  handkerchief  slung 
from  a  stick  over  her  shoulder,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  "  a  fugitive  slave." 

Mr.  Dimmidge's  eyes  brightened.  "  I'll 
take  that,  too.  It's  a  little  dark-complected 
for  Mrs.  D.,  but  it  will  do.  Xow  roou 
away,  lad,"  he  said  to  the  foreman  as  he 
quiedy  pushed  him  into  the  outer  office 
again  and  closed  the  door.  Then  facing 
the  surprised  editor  he  said,  "  Theer'a 
another  nofciss  I  want  ye  to  put  in  your 
paper ;  hut  that's  atween  m.  Not  a  word 
to  (A^m,"  he  indicated  the  banished  foreman 
with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb.  "  Sabe  ?  I  want 
you  to  put  this  in  another  part  o' your  paper, 
quite  innocent-like,  ye  know."  He  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  grey  wallet,  and  tiiking 
out  a  shp  of  paper  read  from  it  gravely, 
"  '  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  R.  li.,  look 
out  for  M.  J.  D.  He  is  on  your  track. 
When  this  you  see  write  a  line  to  E.  J.  D., 
EUctown  Post  Office.'    I  want  this  to  go  in 


as  'Personal  and  Private ' — mbe? — like  them 
notisses  in  the  big  'Frisco  papers." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  editor,  laying  it  aside. 
"It  shall  go  in  the  same  issue  in  another 
column." 

Apparently  Mr.  Dinmiidge  expected  some- 
thing more  than  tliis  reply,  for  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  said  with  an  odd 
smile — 

"  Ye  ain't  seein'  the  meatiin'  o'  that,  lad  ?" 

"  Ko,"  said  the  editor  lightly ;  "  but  I 
suppose  R.  B.  does,  and  it  isn't  intended 
that  anyone  else  should." 

"  Mebbee  it  is,  and  mebbee  it  isn't,"  said 
Mr.  Bimmidge  with  a  self-satisfied  air.  "  I 
don't  mind  saying  atween  us  that  R.  B.  is  the 
man  as  I've  euspicioned  as  Imvin'  somcthhig 
to  do  with  my  wife  goin'  away  ;  and  ye  see, 
if  he  writes  to  E.  J.  B.— that's  my  wife's 
initials — at  Elktown,  III  get  that  letter  and 
so  make  sure." 

"  But  suppose  your  wife  goes  there  first, 
or  sends  ? " 

"  Then  I'll  ketch  her  or  her  messenger. 
Ye  see  ?  " 

The  editor  did  not  see  fit  to  oppose  any 
argument  to  this  phenomenal  simplicity,  and 
Mr.  Bimmidge,  after  settling  his  bill  with 
the  foreman,  and  enjoining  the  editor  to  tiie 
strictest  secrecy  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
"  personal  notice,"  took  up  his  gun  and 
departed,  leaving  the  treasury  of  the  Clarion 
unprecedentedly  enriched  and  the  editor  to 
his  proofs. 

The  paper  duly  appeared  the  next  morning 
with  the  column  advertisement,  the  personal 
notice,  and  the  weighty  editorial  on  the 
wagon  road.  There  was  a  singular  demand 
for  the  paper,  the  edition  was  speedily  ex- 
hausted, and  the  editor  was  proportionately 
flattered,  although  he  was  surprised  to  receive 
neither  praise  nor  criticism  from  liis  sub- 
scribers. Before  evening,  however,  he 
learned  to  his  astonishment  that  the  excite- 
ment was  caused  by  the  column  advertise- 
ment. Nobody  knew  Mr.  Bimmidge,  nor 
his  domestic  infelicities,  and  the  editor  and 
foreman,  being  equally  in  the  dark,  took 
refuge  in  a  mysterious  and  impressive  evasion 
of  all  inquiry.  Never  since  tiie  last  San 
Francisco  Vigilance  Committee  had  the  olfice 
been  so  besieged.  The  editor,  foreman,  and 
even  the  apprentice,  were  button-holed  and 
"  treated  "  at  the  bar,  but  to  no  elTect.  All 
that  could  be  learned  was  that  it  was  a  bona 
fiilp  advertisement,  for  which  one  hundred 
dollars  had  been  received  !  There  were  great 
discussions  and  conflicting  theories  as  to 
whether  the  value  of  (^^^^{^^ 
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husband's  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  lier,  ]\ij^t.iliod 
the  ennrinouR  cxjiensc  and  ostentiitious  dis- 
play. She  was  supposed  to  be  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  woman  by8ontc,by  others  a  perfect 
Sycorax  ;  in  one  breath  Mr.  Dimmidge  was 
a  weak,  uxorious  spouse,  wasting  his  substance 
on  a  creature  who  didu't  care  for  him,  and 
in  another  a  maddened,  distracted,  henpecked 
man,  content  to  purchase  peace  and  rest  at 
any  price.  Certainly  never  was  advei*tise- 
ment  more  effective  in  its  publicity,  or 
cheaper  in  proportion  to  the  circulation 
it  coniniaiided.  It  was  copied  throughout 
the  whole  Pacific  slope ;  mighty  San 
Francisco  papers  described  its  six.e 
sotting  under  tlie  attractive  head- 
line, "  How  they  Advertise  a  Wife 
in  the  Mountains  !  "  It  reappeared 
in  the  Eastern  Journals,  uuder  the 
title  of  "  Whimsi- 
calities  of  the 
Western  Pr^." 
It  was  believed  to 
have  crossed  to 
England  as  a  speci- 
men of  "  Trans- 
atlantic Savagery." 
The  real  editor  of 
the  Clarimi  a.woke 
one  uiuniing,  in 
San  Francisco,  to 
find  his  paper 
famous.  Its  ad- 
vertising columns 
were  eagerly 
sought  for — ^he  at 
once  advanced  the 
rates.  People 
bought  succcssi\'e 
issues,  to  gaze  upon 
this  monumental 
recoi'd  of  extrava- 
gance. A  singular 
idea,  which,  how- 
ever,  brought 
further  fortune  to 
the  paper,  was 
advanced  by  an 
astute  critic  at  the 
Eureka  Saloon.  "  My  opinion, 
is  that  the  whole  blamed  thing 
There  ain't  no  Mr.  ])innnidge 
no  Mrs.  Dimmidge  ;  there  ain't  no  desertion  ! 
The  whole  rotten  thing  is  an  mlri'iiifniii'iit  o' 
suthin'  !  IVU  find  afore  ye  get  through 
with  it  that  that  there  wife  won't  come  back 
until  that  blamed  Iniabaud  buys  Somebody's 
Soap,  or  treats  her  to  Somebody's  partickler 
Starch  or  Patent  Medicine  !    Ye  jest  watch 


'  You  can  have  .  .  . 
a  whole  column  if 
you  like,'  said  the 
editor." 


gentlemen, 
is  a  bluff  ! 
there  ain't 


and  see  ! "  The  idea  was  sLurtiiTig,  and 
SL'ized  upon  the  mercantile  mind.  The 
principal  niei'chant  of  the  town,  and  pur- 
veyor to  the  mining  settlements  beyond, 
appeared  the  next  morning  at  the  office  of 
the  Cliirion.  " Ye  wonldji't  mind  puttiu' 
this  'ad.'  in  a  column  alongside  o'  the 
Dimnii(]ge  one,  would  ye  ?  "  The  young 
edit'Or  glanced  at  it,  and  then,  with  a  serpent- 
like  sagacity, 
veiled,  liowever, 
by  tiie  suavity  of 
the  dove,  pointed 
out  t  h  II  t  the 
original  advertiser 
might  think  it 
(tailed  bis  bona 
//VA'.s'  into  question 
and  withdraw  his 
advertisement. 
"  But  if  we  se- 
cured you  by  an 
offer  of  double  the 
amount  per  col- 
lunn?"  urged  the 
m  e  ]■  c  h  a  n  t. 
"That,"  responded 
the  fo'inn  ti'iienn, 
"was  for  the 
actual  editor  and 
(iToprietor  in  Sjui 
I'Vancisco  to  de- 
tennine.  Ilewould 
telegraph."  He 
ilid  so.  The  response  was,  "  Put  it 
in."  Whereupon  in  the  next  issue, 
side  by  side  with  Mr.  Dimmidge's 
protracted  warning,  appeared  a 
i^olunni  with  the  announcement,  in 
arge  l(^tters,  "  WE  kavkn't  lost 
Axv  wiFK.  hut  WE  are  prepared  to 
furnish  the  following  goods  at  a 
lower  rate  than  a.ny  other  adver- 
tiser in  the  county,"  followed  by 
the  usual  price  list  of  the  merchant's 
wares.  There  was  an  iniprecedented 
demand  for  that  issue.  The  repu- 
tation of  the  Olarifin,  both  as  a 
shrewd  advertising  medium  and  a 
comic  paper,  was  established  at  once.  For  a 
few  days  the  editor  waited  with  some  appre- 
hension for  a  remonstrance  from  the  absent 
Dinnnidge,  but  none  came.  AV'hethcr 
Mr.  Dinmiidge  recognised  that  this  new 
advertisement  gave  extra  publicity  to  his 
own,  or  tiiat  he  was  already  on  the  track  of 
the  fugitive,  the  editor  did  not  know.  The 
few  curious  citizens  who  had,  early  in  the 
excitement,  penetrated  the  jBettlemeutiof  the 
Hosted  by  V^OOQ IC 
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English  uiiuers  twenty  miles  away  in  searcli 
of  informatiou,  fonnd  that  Mr.  Diuiinidgo 
had  gone  away,  and  that  Mrs.  Dininiidge  had 
nwer  resided  there  with  him  ! 

Six  weeks  jrassed.  The  limit  of  Mr.  Dun- 
midge's  advertisement  had  been  reached; 
and,  as  it  was  not  renewed,  it  had  ^sed  out 
of  the  pages  of  the  Clarion,  and  with  it  the 
merchant's  advertisement  in  the  next  column. 
The  excitement  had  subsided,  altliough  its 
influence  was  still  felt  in  the  circulatiuu  of 
tlic  paper  and  its  advcrtLsing  popularity. 
The  temporary  editor  was  also  nearing  tlie 
limit  of  his  incumbency,  hut  had  so  far 
participated  in  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Clmion  as  to  receive  an  offer  from  one  of 
the  San  Francisco  dailies. 

It  was  a  warm  night,  and  he  was  alone  in 
his  sanctum.  The  rest  of  the  building  was 
dark  and  deserted,  and  his  solitary  light, 
flashing  out  through  the  open  window,  fefl 
upon  tiie  nearer  pines  and  was  lost  in  the 
dark,  indefinable  slope  below.  Ke  had 
reached  the  sanctum  by  the  rear,  and  a  door 
which  he  also  left  open  to  enjiiy  the  freshness 
of  the  aromatic  air.  Xor  did  it  in  the  least 
mar  his  privacy.  Rather  the  solitude  of  the 
great  woods  without  seemed  to  enter  through 
that  door  and  encompassed  -  him^  with  its 
jffotecting  loneliness.  There  was  occasionally 
a  faint  "  peep "  in  the  scant  eaves,  or  a 
"  pat-pat "  ending  in  a  frightened  scuny 
across  the  roof,  or  the  slow  flap  of  a  heavy 
wing  in  the  darkness  below.  These  gentle 
disturbances  did  noL,  lio\ve\X'r,  interrupt  his 
work  on  "  The  True  Functions  of  the  County 
Newspaper,"  the  editorial  on  which  he  was 
engaged. 

Prraently  a  more  distinct  rustling  against 
the  straggling  blackberry  bushes  beside  the 
door  attractSi  his  attention.  It  waa  fol- 
lowed by  a  light  tapping  against  the  side  of 
the  house.  The  editor  started  and  turned 
quickly  towards  the  open  door.  Two  outside 
steps  led  to  the  ground.  Standing  upon  the 
lower  one  was  a  wumau.  The  upper  pai't  of 
her  figure,  iUuminated  by  the  light  from  the 
door,  was  thrown  into  greater  relief  by  the 
dark  background  of  the  pines.  Her  face 
was  unknown  to  him,  but  it  was  a  pleasant 
one,  marked  hy  a  certain  good-humoured 
determination. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  "  she  said  confidently. 

"Certainly,"  said  ths  editor.  "I  am 
working  here  alone  because  it  is  so  quiet." 
He  thought  he  would  precipitate  some 
explanation  from  hei'  by  excusing  himself. 

"  That's  the  reason  why  I  came,"  she  said, 
with  a  quiet  smile. 


She  came  up  the  next  step  and  entered  the 
room.  She  was  i>lainly  but  neatly  dressed, 
and  now  that  her  figure  was  revealed  he  saw 
that  she  was  wearing  a  linsey-wolsey  riding 
skirt,  and  carried  a  serviceable  raw-hide  whip 
in  her  cotton  gauntleted  hand.  She  took 
the  chair  he  ofl'ered  iier  r.nd  sat  down  side- 
ways on  it,  her  whip  hand  now  also  holding 
up  her  skirt  and  permitting  a  hem  of  clean 
white  petticoat  and  a  smart,  well-shaped  boot 
to  be  seen. 

"  I  don't  remember  to  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Calaveras  before," 
said  the  editor  tentatively. 

"  No.  I  never  was  here  before,"  she  said 
composedly,  "hut  you've  heard  enough  of 
me,  I  reckon.  I'm  Mrs.  Dimmidge."  She 
threw  one  hand  over  the  back  of  the  chair 
and  with  the  other  tapped  her  riding-whip 
on  the  floor. 

The  editor  started.  Mrs.  Dimmidge  I 
Then  she  was  not  a  myth.  An  absurd 
similarity  between  her  attitude  with  the 
whip  and  her  husband's  entrance  with  his 
gun  six  weeks  before  forced  itself  upon  him 
and  made  her  an  invincible  presence. 

"  Then  you  have  returned  to  your  hus- 
band ?  "  he  said  hesitatingly. 

"  Not  much  I "  she  returned,  with  a  slight 
curl  of  lier  lip. 

"But  you  read  his  advertisement  ?" 

"I  saw  that  colunm  uf  fool  nonsense  he 
put  in  your  paper — ef  that's  what  you  mean,'' 
she  said  with  decision,  "  but  I  didn't  come 
here  to  see  him — but  you." 

The  editor  looked  at  her  with  a  forced 
smile,  but  a  vague  misgiving.  He  was  alone 
at  night  in  a  deserted  part  of  the  settlement, 
with  a  plump,  self-possessed  woman  who  had 
a  contralto  voice,  a  horsewhip  and — he  could 
not  help  feeling— an  evident  grievance. 

"  To  see  me  ?  "  he  repeated,  with  a  faini^ 
attempt  at  gallantry.  "  You  are  paying  me  a 
great  compliment,  but  really— — " 

"  "When  I  tell  you  I've  come  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  Kansas  straight  here  without 
stopping,  ye  kin  reckon  it's  so,"  she  replied 
firmly. 

"  Three  thousand  miles  !  "  cch<;ed  the 
editor  wonderingly. 

"  Yes.  Three  thousand  miles  from  my 
own  folks'  home  in  Kansas,  where  six  years 
^0  I  mariied  Mr.  Dimmidge — a  British 
f  urriner  as  could  scarcely  make  himself  under- 
stood in  any  Christian  language  !  '\^^ell,  he 
got  round  me  and  dad,  allowin'  he  was  an 
reg'lar  out  and  out  profeshnal  miners-had 
lived  in  mines  ever  since  he  was  a  boy;  and 
so,  not  knowin'  wfe)afeiMpfij>Ofi^l@id  dad 
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just  biliit'  over  with  the  goid  fever,  we 
were  married  and  kem  across  the  plains  to 
Californj.  He  was  a  good  enough  man  to 
look  at,  but  it  warn't  three  months  before  I 
discovered  that  he  allowed  a  wife  was  no 
bettor  nor  a  iii^'-ger  slave,  and  he  the  master. 
That  made  me  open  my  eyes  ;  but  then,  as 
he  didn't  drink,  and  didn't  gamble,  and 


"  *  I  can  promiee  you 
that  the  Becrefc  is 
aafe  with  me.' " 

didn't  swear,  and  was  a  ^odd  ]irn\i(lrf  uTid 
laid  by  money,  why  I  shifted  ui(in^^  with  liim 
as  best  I  con'ld.  We  drifted  down  the  first 
year  to  Sonora,  at  Ked  Dog,  where  tiiere 
wasn't  another  woman.  Well,  I  did  the 
nigger  slave  business— never  stirring  out  o' 
the  settlement,  never  seeiu'  a  town  or  a 
crowd  o'  decent  people— and  he  did  the  lord 


and  master  !  We  played  that  game  for  two 
years,  and  I  got  tired.  But  when  at  last  he 
allowed  he'd  go  up  to  Elktown  Hill,  where 
there  was  a  pastel  o'  his  own  countrymen  at 
work- witli  ne\'er  a  sign  o'  any  other  folks, 
and  leave  me  alone  at  Ked  Dog  until  lie  fixed 
up  a  phixie  for  me  at  KIktown  Hill— 1  kicked  ! 
I  gave  him  fair  warning  !  I  did  as  other 
nigger  slaves  did — I  ran  away  !  " 

A  recollection  of  the  wretclied 
woodcut  which  Mr.  Dimmidge 
had  selected  to  personify  his 
wife  flashed  upon  the  editor 
with  a  new  meaning.  Yefc 
perhaps  she  had  not  seen 
it,  and  had  oidy  read  a 
,         copy  of  the  advertiso- 
ment.   "What  could  she 
want  ?   'Phe  Calaveras 
Clarion^  although  a 
"  Palladium  "  and  a 
"Sentinel  upon  the 
Heights  of  Freedom" 
in  reference  to  wagon 
roads,  was  not  a  re- 
dresser  of  domestic 
wrongs — except 
through    its  adver- 
tising columns !  Her 
nextw(UTlR  intensified 
that  suggestion. 

"  I've  come  here 
to  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  your  paper." 

The  editor  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief,  as 
once  before.  "  Cer- 
tainly," he  said 
briskly.  "  But  that's 
another  department 
of  the  paper,  and  the 
printers  have  gone 
home.  Ooiiic  to- 
morrow morning 
early." 

"To-morrow  morning  I  shall 
be  miles  away,"  she  said  de- 
cisively, "  and  what  I  want  done 
has  got  to  be  done  now !    I  don't 

wane  to  sec  no  printers  ;  I  don't 
want  anylioihj  to  know  I've  been  ; 
here  but  you.  I'hat's  why  1  kenj  here  at  ' 
night,  and  rode  aJl  the  May  from  Sawyer's 
Station,  and  wouldn't  take  the  stage  coach. 
And  when  we've  settled  about  the  advertise- 
ment, I'm  going  to  mount  my  horse,  ont 
thar  in  the  bushes,  and  scoot  outer  the 
settleuHMit." 

"Very  good,"  ^said^ttif^i^^jJit^nedly. 
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*'  Of  course  I  can  deliver  your  iiisfcructiona  to 
the  foreman.  And  now — let  me  see — I  sup- 
pose you  wish  to  intimate  in  a  personal  notice 
to  your  husband  that  you've  returned." 

"  Nothin'  o'  the  kind  !  "  said  Mrs.  Dim- 
midge  coolly.  "  I  want  to  placard  him  as  he 
did  me.  I've  got  it  all  written  out  here. 
Sahe  ?  " 

She  took  from  her  pocket  a  folded  paper, 
and  spreading  it  out  on  the  editor's  desk, 
with  a  certain  pride  of  authorship  read  as 
follows : — 

"Whereas  my  husband,  Micali  J.  Dim- 
midge,  having  given  out  that  I  have  left  his 
bed  and  board — the  same  being  a  bunk  in  a 
log  cabin  and  pork  and  molasses  three  times 
a  day— and  having  advertised  thafc  he'd  pay 
no  debts  of  mi/  coniractiu'-— wliiuli,  as  thar 
ain't  any,  mi^^it  be  easier  collected  than 
debts  of  his  own  contractin' — this  is  to 
certify  that  unless  he  returns  from  Elktown 
Hill  to  his  only  home  in  Sonora  in  one  week 
from  date,  payin'  the  costs  of  this  advertise- 
ment, I'll  know  the  reason  why. — Ehza  Jane 
Dimmidge." 

"  Thar,"  she  added,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
"  put  that  in  a  column  of  the  Clarion,  same 
size  as  the  last,  and  let  it  work,  and  that's 
all  I  want  of  you." 

'*  A  column  ?  "  repeated  the  editor.  "  Do 
you  know  the  cost  is  very  expensive,  and  I 
could  put  it  in  a  single  paragraph." 

"  1  reckon  I  kin  pay  the  same  as  Mr. 
Dimmidge  did  for  /^i's,"  said  the  lady  com- 
placently. "  I  didn't  see  your  paper  myself, 
but  the  paper  as  copied  it — one  of  them  big 
New  York  dailies — said  that  it  took  up  a 
whole  column." 

The  editor  breathed  more  freely  ;  she  had 
not  seen  the  infamous  woodcut  which  her 
husband  had  selected.  At  the  same  moment 
he  was  struck  with  a  sense  of  retribution, 
justice,  and  compensation. 

"Would  you — "  he   a^ked  hesitatinglv, 
"would  voii  like  it  iliustrated— by  a  cut 
"  With  which  ?  " 
"  Wait  a  momcTit,  I'll  show  you." 
He  went  into  the  dark  composing  room, 
lit  a  candle,  and  rummaging  in  a  drawer 
sacred  to  weather  -  beaten,  old  -  fashioned 
elecfcrotyped  advertising  symbols  of  various 
trades,  finally  selected  one  and  brought  it  to 
Mrs.  Dimmidge.    It  represented  a  bare  and 
exceedingly  stalwart  arm  wielding  a  large 
hammer. 

"Your  husband  being  a  miner — a  quartz 
miner — would  that  do?"  he  asked.  (It 
had  been  previously  used  to  advertise  a 
blacksmith,  a  gold-b^ter,  and  a  stonemason.) 


The  lady  examined  it  critically. 

"  It  does  look  a  little  like  Micah's  arm  " 
she  said  meditatively.  "  Well— you  kin  put 
It  in."  ^ 

The  editor  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
success  that  he  must  needs  make  another 
suggestion.  »  I  suppose,"  he  said  in- 
genuously, "  that  you  don't  want  to  answer 
the  '  Personal '  ?  " 

"'Personal'?"  she  repeated  quickly, 
"  what' s  that  ?    I  ain't  seen  no  *  Personal' " 

The  editor  saw  his  blmider.  She,  of 
course,  had  never  seen  Mr.  Dimmidge's 
artful  "  Personal";  that  the  big  dailies  natu- 
rally had  not  noticed  nor  copied.  But  it 
was  too  late  to  withdraw  now.  He  brought 
out  a  file  of  the  Clarim,  and  snipping  out 
the  paragraph  with  his  scissors,  laid  it  before 
the  lady. 

She  stared  at  it  with  wrinkled  brows  and 

a  darkening  face. 

"And  thi^  was  in  the  same  paper?— 
put  in  by  Mr.  Dimmidge?"  she  asked 
breathlessly. 

The  editor,  somewhat  alarmed,  stammered, 
"Yes."  But  the  next  moment  ho  was 
reassured.  The  wrinkles  disappeared,  a 
dozen  dimples  broke  out  where  they  had 
been,  and  the  determined,  matter-of-fact 
Mrs.  Dinnnidge  burst  into  a  fit  of  rosy 
merriment.  Agai!!  and  again  she  laughed, 
shaking  the  building,  startling  the  sedate, 
nielancholy  woods  beyond,  until  the  editor 
himself  laughed  in  slioor  vacant  sympathy. 

_"_Lordy ! "  she  said  at  last,  gasping  and 
wiping  the  laughter  from  her  wet  eyes.  "  I 
never  thought  of  ihtV 

"No,"  explained  the  editor  smilingly; 
"  of  course  you  didn't.  Don't  you  see,  the 
papei-s  tliat  copied  the  big  advertisement 
never  saw  that  little  paragraph,  or  if  they 
did,  they  never  connected  the  two  together." 

"  Oh,  it  ain't  i/w^,"  said  Mrs.  Dimmidge, 
trying  to  regain  her  composure  and  holding 
lier  sides.  "It's  that  ble-ssed  dmr  old 
dunderhead  of  a  Dimmidge  I'm  thinking  of. 
That  gets  me.  I  see  it  all  now.  Only, 
sakes  alive !  I  never  thought  tlutt  of 
him.  Oh,  it's  just  too  much  I  "  and  she 
again  relapsed  behind  her  handkerchief. 

"  Then  I  supprae  you  don't  want  to  reply 
to  it,"  said  the  editor. 

Her  laughter  instantly  ceased.  "  Don't 
1  ? "  siie  said,  wiping  her  face  into  its  pre- 
vious complacent  tiotermination.  "  Well, 
young  man,  I  reckon  that's  just  what  I  ivant 
to  do  !  Now,  wait  a  moment ;  let's  see  what 
he  said,"  she  went  on,  tdang  up  and  re- 
perusing  the  "PersojHil^'bpAia^jpigleWell, 
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then,"  she  went  on,  after  a  moment's  silent 
compoeition  with  moving  lips,  "you  just  put 
these  hues  in." 

The  editor  took  up  his  pencil. 

"To  Mr.  J.  D.  Dimniidge.— Hope  you're 
still  on  R.  B.'s  tracks.  Keep  there  1 — 
B.  J.  !)."_ 

The  editor  wrote  down  tlie  line,  and  linwx, 
remembering  Mr.  Dinimidge's  voluntary  ex- 
planation of  hk  "Perfioiial,"  waited  with  some 
confidence  for  a  like  frankness  from  Mrs. 
Dimmidge.    But  he  was  mistaken. 

"You  think  that  he— R.  B.~or  Mr. 
Dimmidge  will  uuderatand  this  ?  "  he  at  last 
asked  tentatively.    "  Is  it  enough  ?  " 

"  Quite  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Dimmidge 
emphatically.  Blie  took  a  roll  of  greenbacks 
from  her  pocket,  selected  a  hundred  dollar 
bill  and  tiieu  a  five,  and  laid  them  before  the 
editor.  "Young  man,"  she  said  with  a 
certain  demure  gravity,  "you've  done  me  a 
heap  o'  good.  I  never  spent  money  with 
more  saiisfactioji  than  this.  I  never  thought 
much  o'  the  '  power  o'  the  Pre^'  as  you  call 
it,  afore.  But  this  has  been  a  right  com- 
fortable visit,  and  I'm  glad  I  ketched  you 
alone.  But  you  understand  one  thing  :  this 
yer  visit,  and  who  I  am,  is  betwixt  you  and 
me  only." 

"  Of  course  I  must  say  tbat  the  advertise- 
ment was  authorised^  "  returned  the  editor. 
"  I'm  only  the  temporary  editor.  The  pro- 
prietor is  away." 

"  So  much  the  better,"-said  the  lady  com- 
placently. "  You  just  say  you  found  it  on 
your  desk  with  the  money ;  hut  don't  you 
give  me  away." 

"I  can  promise  you  that  the  secret  of 
your  personal  visit  is  safe  with  me,"  said  tlie 
young  man,  witli  a  bow,  as  Mrs.  Dimmidge 
rose.  "  Let  me  see  you  to  your  horse,"  he 
added.    "  It's  (|uite  dark  in  the  woods." 

"  I  can  see  well  enougii  alone,  and  it's  juRfc 
as  well  as  you  shouldn't  know  how  I  keni  or 
how  I  Avent  away.  Enough  for  you  to  know 
that  I'll  be  miles  away  before  that  paper 
(X)mes  out.    So  stay  where  you  are." 

She  pressed  his  hand  frankly  and  firmly, 
gathered  up  her  riding  skirt,  slipped  back- 
wards to  the  door,  and  the  next  moment 
rustled  away  into  the  darkness. 

Karly  tlic  next  morning  tlie  editor  handed 
Mrs.  Diininidge's  advertisement  and  the 
woodcnt  be  had  selected  to  his  foreman.  He 
was  purposely  brief  in  liis  directions,  so  as  to 
avoid  inquiry,  and  retired  to  liis  sanctum. 
In  the  space  of  a  few  moments  the  foreman 
entered  with  a  slight  embarrassment  of 
manner. 


"  Yon'il  excuse  my  speaking  to  you,  sir," 
he  said,  with  a  suigular  mixture  of  humility 
and  cunning.  "  It's  no  business  of  mine,  I 
know  ;  but  I  thought  I  ought  to  toll  you 
that  this  yer  kind  o'  thing  won't  pay  any 
more — it's  about  played  out !  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand  you,"  said 
the  editor  loftily,  but  with  an  inward 
misgiving.  "Yon  don't  mean  to  say  that 
a  regular,  actual  advertisement— — 

"  Of  course,  I  know  ^1  that,"  said  the 
foreman  with  a  peculiar  smile;  "and  I'm 
ready  to  back  you  up  in  it,  and  so's  the  boy ; 
but  it  won't  pay." 

"  It  lia'f  paid  a  hundred  and  five  dolhirs," 
said  the  editor,  taking  the  notes  from  his 
])0cket ;  "  so  I'd  advise  you  to  simply  attend 
to  your  duty  and  set  it  up." 

A  look  of  surprise,  followed,  however,  by  a 
kind  of  pitying  smile,  pa^ed  over  tiie  fore- 
man's face.  "  Of  course,  sir,  thafs  all  riglit, 
and  you  know  your  own  business  ;  but  if 
yon  think  tliat  the  new  advertisement  will 
p^y  this  time  as  the  other  one  did,  and 
whoop  up  another  column  from  an  adver- 
tiser, I'm  afraid  you'll  slip  up.  It's  a  little 
'off  colour'  now— not  *up  to  date' — if  it 
ain't  a  i-egular  '  back  number,'  as  you'll  see." 

"  Meantime  I'U  dispense  with  your  advice," 
said  the  editor  curtly,  "and  I  think  you  had 
better  let  our  subscribers  and  advertisers  do 
the  same,  or  the  Clarion  might  also  be 
obliged  to  dispense  with  your  firrficffiy 

"  I  ain't  no  blab,"  said  the  farernuTi  in  an 
aggrieved  manner,  "and  I  don't  intend  to 
give  the  show  away  even  if  it  don't  pai/. 
But  I  thought  I'd  tell  you,  because  I  know 
the  folks  round  here  better  than  you  do." 

He  was  riglit.  No  sooner  had  the  adver- 
tisement appeared  than  the  editor  found 
that  everybody  believed  it  to  be  a  slieer 
invention  of  his  own  to  "  once  more  boom  " 
the  Clarion.  If  they  had  doubted  Mr. 
Dimmidge  they  utterly  rejected  Urs.  Dim- 
midge as  an  advertiser  !  It  was  a  stale  joke 
that  nobody  would  foUow  up ;  and  on  the 
heels  of  this  came  a  letter  from  the  editor- 
in-chief. 

"My  Drail  Boy, — You  meant  well,  I 
know,  but  tlie  second  Dinnuidge  '  ad.'  was  a 
mistake.  Stili,  it  was  a  big  bhiff  of  yours 
to  show  the  money,  and  I  send  you  back 
your  hundred  doUara,  hoping  you  won't  'do 
it  again.'  Of  coarse  you'll  have  to  keep  the 
advertisement  in  the  papcf  for  two  issues, 
just  as  if  it  were  a  real  thing,  and  it's  lucky 
that  there's  just  now  no  pressure  in  our 
columns.    You  might  h^^^^^j^^ better 
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story  tliaii  that  lioffwush  about  your  Hiidiiii,' 
the  '  ad.' and  a  hiiiidi'cd  dollars  lying  luosc 
on  your  desk  one  murtiing.  It  was  rather 
thin,  and  I  don't  wonder  the  foreman 
kicked," 

The  young  editor  was  in  despair.  At  first 
he  thought  of  writing  to  Mrs.  Dimmidge  at 
the  Elktown  Post  Oifice,  asking  her  to 
relieve  him  of  his  vow  of  secrecy ;  bat  liis 
pride  forbiide.  Tbere  Wiis  a  humorous 
concern,  not  without  a  touch  of  pity,  in  tlie 
faces  of  his  contrilmtors  as  he  passed  ;  a  few 
affected  to  }>(!lie\'e  in  the  new  advertisement, 
and  asked  him  \'ague,  perfunctory  questions 
aboafc  it.  His  position  was  trying,  and  he 
was  not  sorry  when  the  term  of  his  engage- 
ment expired  the  nest  week,  and  he  left 
Calaveras  to  take  hia  new  position  on  the 
San  Francisco  paper. 

He  was  standing  in  tlie  saioon  of  the 
Sacramento  boat  when  he  felt  u  sudden 
heavy  pressure  on  his  shonider,  and,  looking 
round  sharply,  beheld,  not  only  the  blai^k- 
bearded  face  of  Mr.  Dimmidge,  lit  up  by  a 
smile,  but  beside  it  the  beamiug,  buxom  face 
of  Mrs.  Dimmidge,  overflowing  with  good 
humour..  Still  a  little  sore  from  his  past 
experience,  he  was  about  to  address  tliem 
abruptly,  when  he  was  utterly  vanquished  by 
the  hearty  presaui-e  of  their  hands  and  the 


uninistitkable  look  of  gratitude  in  their 

eye;^. 

"  1  was  just  saying  to  'Lizy  Jane,"  began 
Mr.  Dimmidge  breathlessly,  "if  I  could  only 
meet  that  young  man  o'  the  Glarion  what 
broi^ht  us  together  again  " 

"You'd  be  willin'  to  pay  four  times  the 
amount  we  both  paid  him,"  interpolated  the 
laughing  Mrs.  Dimmidge. 

"  Hut  t  didn't  bring  you  together,"  burst 
out  tlie  day.ed  young  man,  "  and  I'd  like  to 
know,  ia  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  brought 
you  togetlier  now  ?  " 

"Dun't  you  see,  lad,"  said  the  iujperturb- 
abic  Mr.  Dimmidge,  "  'Lizy  Jane  and  myself 
had  qiia'lied,  and  we  just  unpacked  our 
fool  nonsense  in  your  paper  and  let  the 
hull  world  know  it !  And  we  both  felt 
kinder  skeert  and  shamed  like,  and  it  looked 
such  small  hogwiisli,  and  of  so  little  account, 
for  all  the  talk  it  made,  that  we  kinder  felt 
lonely  as  two  separated  fools  that  I'eally 
ought  to  share  their  foolishness  togetiier." 

"And  that  ain't  all,"  said  Mrs.  Dinuuidge, 
witii  a  sly  glance  at  her  spouse,  "for  i 
found  out  from  that '  Personal '  you  showed 
me  that  this  partickler  old  fool  was  actooally 
jealous  \-~^jefdons ! " 

"  And  then  ?  "  said  the  editor  impatiently. 

"And  then  I  knew  he  loved  me  all  the 
tune." 
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THE  SECRET  OF  LONG  LIFE, 


AS  RKVEALED  liY   FAMOUS  LIVING  VETKRAXS  AND  UKGUUDEl)  BY 

FRED.  A.  McKBNZIE  * 

PART  II. 

Witli  Coutribntioiis  fi-oui,  or  Interviews  with,  the  Bishop  of  Liverpoot,, 
the  i^rsiini'  of  IjT,axi)aff,  Srit  Theodore  JIartix,  Sfr  Chari^ks  (Javax 
Duffy,  I'lioi'-Ks^ioit  Virchow,  Mrs.  Elizabktii  Cady  Sta.n'I'on,  Mits.  Xfki.ky, 
Professor  (Ioldwix  S.Mri'U,  Mr.  T.  Sr()xi';Y  Cooper,  Mh..  W.  I'.  Frith, 
Mr.  Sims  Kemves,  AIr.  {!ifARLEy  Sat.amax,  iiiul  Dit.  Cuyeer. 


THE  symposium  in  a  recent  immber  of 
the    Windsor,   on  the  important 
subject  of  the  secret  of  long  life, 
aroused  a  very  considerable  interest  by  reason 

of  its 
valuable 
friif^inents 
"        of   an  t  0- 
biof^raphy 
bearing 
upon  the 
question  as 
solved  by 
some  of 
the  most 
Fainons  of 
liviTi^^  men 
and  wouieti 
of  exco]!- 
t  i  1.1  II  a  1 1  y 
advanced 
years.  Tliu 
p  r  e  s  e  n  i; 
a  r  t  i  c  1  e 
forms  an  important  supplement  to  its  pre- 
dece^or  in  recordinj^  the  views  of  anothei- 
representative  group  of  notjible  veterans, 
wbose    interesting    communications  were 
retH^ived  too  late  to  be  chronicled  hi  our 
Ciiristiiias  number. 

Two  of  the  best  known  nonagenarians 
in  England  to-day  arc  -Mr.  Siihioy  Cooper, 
R.A.,  the  Eiitlier  of"  I'lnghsh  painters,  and 
Mi's.  Keeley,  tlie  Motlier  of  tlie  Dranm.. 
Mr.  Sidney  Coojier,  now  in  his  ninety-sixtli 
year,  still  constantly  labours  at  fresh  land- 
scape and  animal  studies;  and  his  work 
remains  that  of  a  man  in  his  prime.  The 
tremors,  the  absence  of  exact  definition, 
wliicli  almost  always  affect  the  work  of  any 
artist  of  very  advanceil  years,  ai'c  not  to 
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ill  lit 


be  found  i)y  the  most  captions  critic  hi 
Mr.  Cooper's  pictures.  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Cooper  for  the  following  bit  of  auto- 
biograpliy. 

"I  was  born  in  1803,  during  tlie  great 
Imperial  War,  which  lasted  till  I  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  All  provisions  were  very 
dear,  and  niy  early  life  was  spent  on  very 
])laiii  food.  So  soon  as  1  was  able,  I  got 
to  hard  work,  for  little  pay.  f  tixjk  every 
opportunity  to  try  to  draw  and  sketch  from 
Nature  ;  but  as  I  eonld  not  get  instractiou 
this  caused  me  to  walk  much  daily.  I  have 
been  a  great  walker.  At  twenty  years  of 
^e  I  was  able  to  learn  drawing  at  county 
schools,  which  gave  me  a  great  number  of 
miles  to  walk.  I  never  was  ill,  exc(!]it  with 
infant  maladies.  At  thirty  I  conHnenccd  to 
try  to  paint.  AfUir  1  fianic  to  settle  in 
Loudon  juy  li\'ing  was  of  a  very  careTnl 
kind.  J  soon  became  known,  and  re- 
ceived many  connnissions  for  my  work, 
which  became  very  popular.  Then  came  a 
])eriod  of  bad  iiealth  from  the  over-strain  of 
fjondon  life,  and  I  feared  T  should  become  a 
poor  invalid.  So  I  went  back  to  the  country, 
bought  some  land  and  built  this  house— 
Vernon  Holme,  near  Canterbury— in  1848. 
T  soon  felt  the  change  for  the  better.  1 
l)ongbt  a  farm,  which  required  much  looking 
after,  and  I  commenced  to  walk  again. 
This  I  c(»nLinucd  to  do  ;  and  now,  in  my 
ninety-sixth  year,  I  can  paint  four  or  five 
hours  a  day,  and  walk  slowly  a  mile,  daily, 
ill  tine  weather,  or  take  a  carriage  drive  if 
not  fini.'.  I  rise  at  seven  o'clock,  go  into  my 
study,  set  my  palette,  take  my  breakfast  at 
eight,  then  my  Bible,  then  I  paint  till  twelve- 
thirty.  Then  lunch  and  Bible,  and  paint  till 
three  (»'clo(;k.  This  is  my  day's  work,  and 
then  I  take  my  walk,  write  letters,  and  dine 
at  six  o'clock.  1  take  no  wine,  but  a  very 
little  wiiisky  and  cold  water.  Xgenerally  sleej* 
well  and  am  not  m|qg|^|jii5^i^^4X^  to'ess- 
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Of  course  I  liavc  the  infiimities  of  old  age, 
bub  now  eujoy  the  oheei-ful  effects  of  a 
temperate  life. 

"  I  think  moderate  smoking  conducive  to 
sleep,  if  in  tlie  eveninjf ;  but  to  smoke  all 
day,  Jis  I  know  some  do,  is  nofc  wise. 

"  I  must  tell  you  that  I  attribute  my  long 
life  to  the  inevciful  care  of  God's  Providence, 
for  he  was  the  Father  of  the  fatherioss  boy, 
and  has  prcserverl  him  through  all  his  trials 
and  difficulties,  prosperities,  sunshine  and 
shadow." 


It  is  hard,  when  one  is  tiilking  with  Mrs. 
Keeley.  tlie  mother  of  the  Euglisli  sta<r(.',  to 


realise  that  she  is  ninety-three  years  old. 
Bright,  high-spirited,  meiTy,  her  sanguine 
and  optimistic  outlook  on  life  puts  to  shame 
the  gloomy  mopings  of  us  younger  folks. 
An  accident  to  her  leg  when  she  was  seventy- 
nine  prevents  her  moving  about  nmch  ;  but 
though  she  cannot  now  go  freely  out  to  the 
world,  tlie  world  comes  to  her,  in  her  cheer- 
ful Kensington  home. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  hiis  led 
to  my  living  so  long,"  Mrs.  Keeley  told 
me  one  winter  afternoon,  "  I  was  the 
eldest  of  eight ;  all  the  others  have 
died,  and  I  alone  am  left.  But  who 
can  say  why  ?  I  have  no  set  rales  for 
my  manner  of  life,  and  jiorliaps  the 
only  care  I  have  Uiken  is  to  be  very 
moderate  in  everyt-liiiig.  I  have  always 
been  a  very  small  cater,  and  have  not 
t^iken  too  nnich  sleep.  After  our  work 
at  the  theatre  was  over,  Mr.  Keeley  and 
I  never  went  out  to  supper,  but  would 
come  straight  back  home,  and  in 
summer  days  I  would  be  up  at  five  in 
the  morning,  out  in  my  garden.  I  love 
the  open  air  and  outdoor  life. 
"  But  if  yon  come  to  me  and  ask  me  bow 
you,  too,  can  live  long,  I  say  that  I  caimot  tell 
you.  All  I  can  say  is,  live  simply  and  quietly 
and  regnluriy.  I  have  a  distaste  for  drink 
of  any  kind  wliatevcr,  not  only  intoxicating 
drinks,  but  liquids  of  any  sort.  It  is  aJninst 
a  punishment  for  nie  to  drink  wine,  while 
champagne— ^ — and  Mrs,  Keeley  made  a 
grimace  and  shook  her  head  with  an  atti- 
tude more  expressive  than  words.  "  Eecently 
I  have  been  taking  a  glass  of  wine  a  da;^', 
just  to  oblige  my  doctor,  but  after  doing  it 
a  week  or  two  I  had  to  stop." 

Mrs.  Keeley  still  maintains  her  interest  in 
all  that  is  going  on.  She  sees  to  her  own 
business  affairs,  she  is  a  great  reader,  and 
slie  sUmtly  de(!larefi  that  life  is  growing 
healthier  as  the  years  go  on,  and  that  man- 
kind has  better  days  before  it  than  behind. 


MB8.  KEELBT. 

FAoto  hy  Rut»dl  and  Som,  Baktr  Street,  W. 


"Some  time  ago,"  said  1\t.  W.  P.  Frith, 
Ti.A.,  to  me,  "a  mimber  of  did  men  were 
comparing  notes  as  to  their  ways  of  life. 
They  differed  altogether  ahnnt  food,  drink, 
and  almost  every  liubit.  Wliat  one  re- 
eonnnended  others  dechired  quite  wrong. 
But  there  was  one  ^^^^^ 
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were  iinaiiiinoufi.  They  all  wery  emphatic 
ulioiit  the  TiucL'ssity  of  speinling  a  con- 
siderablti  poriinn  of  (';!cli  day  taking  exer- 
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eke  in  llic  open  air.  I  helieve  that  open 
air  life  is  one  of  tlie  i^reatest  aids  to  long 
life,  thoiigli,  of  course,  iiotliiii<^  will  lead  to 
many  years  unless  Xature  has  given  the 
person  the  foundation  to  start  with.  For 
myself,  I  still  walk  my  four  miles  a  day, 
thouf^h  ]  am  in  niy  eightieth  year,  and  I 
still  work  actively.  My  friends  tell  me  I 
paint  as  w  ell  as  ever,  but  I  am  afraid  they 
only  say  that  to  please  me  ;  for  I  know  that 
most  of  us  do  lose  our  earlier  skill  as  years 
go  on.  I  have  known  old  men  show  me 
fearful  daubs,  and  si]ic('rely  declare  they 
were  the  best  work  tiiey  iiad  ever  produced. 
I  remember  once,  many  ye;i.rs  ago,  when  I 
was  on  the  Hanging  Ooiuniittee  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  an  old  Acatleiiiician  sent  two 
pictures  to  be  hung.  Ton  know  that  the 
laws  of  the  Academy  compel  us  to  hang  the 
pictures  of  Academicians.  But  one  of  these 
pictures  was  so  awful  that  it  would  have 
aroused  endless  ridicule.  What  were  we  to 
do  ?  The  old  gentleman  believed  that  it 
was  splendid  work,  but  the  figures  were 
formless,  tiie  colouring  unbearable.  After 
nnicli  hesitation  we  resolved  that  the  best 
thing  we  caul<l  do  was  qnietly  to  put  it  on 
one  side  and  say  nothing  to  anyone  about 
it.    But  I  think  of  that  picture  when  niy 


friends  praise  my  work  now  that  I  am  old, 
and  I  remember  that  old  men  often  tliink 
they  are  douig  their  best  when  the  truth  is 
that  they  are  blind  to  their  own  defects." 

Modest  words,  indeed,  from  one  whoso 
paintings  were  for  long  the  most  popular  and 
eagerly  demanded  of  any  in  England. 
Mr.  l'"i-iLh  remains  fresh,  netive,  and  indus- 
trious. I  still  had  my  (;]iief  reci-eation  in 
my  work,"  he  told  me.  "Painting  never 
wearies  me,  and  I  come  to  my  studio  at  ten 
in  the  morning,  and  often  remain  at  work 
so  long  as  the  Jight  lasts.  Throughout  my 
life  I  have  found  in  my  work  my  greatest 
pleasure.  My  habits  of  life  have  been  simple. 
I  have  not  gone  in  for  phiying  tricks  with 
myself.  I  have  had  no  rules  'about  eating. 
An  old  friend  of  mine  miglit  tell  yon.  if  you 
asked  him  t!ie  secret  of  his  old  age,*' Pon-idge, 
porridge;  J  sometimes  tell  liim  tluit  if  old 
age  can  only  be  hail  by  living  on  porridge,  I 
prefer  a  short  life.  In  eating,  I  naikc^  a  very 
good  breakfast,  thus  starting  the  day  well; 
but  take  Yiivy  little  lunch,  merely  some  soup 
or  the  liki;.  I  take  no  afternoon  tea,  but 
dinner  early  in  the  evening.  I  find  that  a 
little  whisky  after  dinner  helps  the  diges- 
tion, though  I  am  strongly  against  the  use  of 
drink  in  any  quantity.  tu  i)ainting,  in 
particular,  drinking  is  sooner  or  later  fatal  to 
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good  work.  Sliow  me  a  picture,  and  I  can 
tell  you  at  u  glance  whether  the  paintta.'  is  a 
heavy  drinker  or  uijfosteJfeyltJj^OjSfEtlie 
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delicate  touclios,  tlit;  titie  effects,  will  be 
shak)'  ii.!i<l  blotched.  His  nerve  Iuih  gone. 
I  once  knew  a  nuui  whose  hand  frrcw  so 
shaky  thronirh  d linking  that  wlieii  he 
wanted  to  ])aint  he  had  to  grasji  the  right 
wrist  with  his  left  hand,  to  Hteiidy  it. 
Most  painters,  however,  iiiid  that  their 
haud  grows  leas  steady  as  the  years  come  on. 
The  one  great  exception  I  know  to  this  is 
my  old  friend  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper.  To-day, 
at  uiiiety-five,  his  hand  is  as  sure  as  that  of  a 
yoniig  man." 


From  Art  let  ns  tnni  to  the  (.'Imrchcs. 
Dr.  livle,  Bisliop  of  Tji\'erpool.  who.  though 
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eighty-twu.  still  keepfi  linn  liaiid  i.i\'ev  his 
own  diocese,  and  makes  his  influence  I'clt 
tlir(iughont  the  Church,  writes  as  tuUows  :  — 
I  am  eighty-two,  aiid  am  stiJl  a.ble  to 
]ii'eaeii  and  attend-to  a  bislioji's  duties.  ] 
have  never  had  any  special  ilhiess,  aiul  I 
ha\-e  never  lived  by  any  special  nile  of  life. 
IJel'ore  tweniy-livc  I  naed  to  tjike  a  great 
deal  of  exercise.  I  liave  never  been  a 
smoker." 

From  ])r.  Tjewis.  the  \eteran  ISishdp  of 
Jjlandaff,  1  have  recet\eil  the  following  :-- 

"  Sii  long  as  it  ]ile;iscs  (Jod  to  contiTnie  to 
a  man,  with  lengtli  of  days,  a  snfhcieucy  of 
health  and  strength  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  without  pain  and  wearying, 
so  long  I  believe  old  age  to  be  desirable.  I 
do  not  believe  that  in  all  oiises  the  bui-den  of 
life  necessarily  increases  as  a  man  attains  the 
age  of  tiircescore  and  ten,  althongli  donbtless 
in  many  cases  snch  is  the  case,  and  in  some 
at  a  nnKih  earlier  period  of  hfe. 

"  1  have  not  observed  any  special  rnles 
about  foodordrink  beyond  the  rnle  of  modei'a- 
tion.  1  am  no  smoker.  1  have  always  been 
an  early  riser,  and  what  work  I  have  been 
enal)led  to  do  has  been  done  in  the  morning, 
much  of  it  before  breakfast.  I  have  led  a 
])hysically  active  life,  and  nuich  of  the  earlier 
part  of  it  was  spent  in  the  open  air.  I  am 
not  a  total  abstainer,  but  for  some  time  pjist 
have  used  stimidants  very  sparingly,  suid  my 
own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  tliat  in 
must  cases  tliey  are  not  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health  " 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  Cnyler,  the  famous 
American  divine,  w'rites  to  me  from  Lake 

Mohonk  : — 

"Let  me  say  that  I  have  no  claim  to 
li>ngevity,  being  only  sc\enty-six  :  and  a 
gentleman  to  whom  I  showed  y(au'  letter 
]ihiyfuily  said,  '  Yon  are  the  yomigesL  man 
in  the  liouse.'  I  liave  been  actively  engaged 
in  the  ministry  for  fifty-two  years,  preaching 
continually.  I  ha\-e  never  spent  ;i  Sunday 
in  bed  in  my  life.  l'nderakindPro\  idcnce, 
I  owe  my  vigorous  health  to  a  good  constitu- 
tion aud  a  careful  observance  of  the  simplest 
laws  of  liealth.  My  only  physician  is  Doctor 
Prevention.  1  avoid  all^indigcstible  food 
and  all  alcoholic  h^^jy^^^t^C^^^t^  never 
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sifiuked  a  cigar.  I  .sleep  soundly  (after  a 
bountiful  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  before  retir- 
ing), and  I  never  drive  either  body  or  brain 
after  I  am  weaiy.  My  amusements  are  read- 
ing, walking,  and  lively  chats  with  friends, 
and  1  find  that  '  old  age  '  is  luore  a  matter  of 
tomj)eranieiit  than  of  the  ainiauack." 


Mrs.  B.  Cady  Stanton  is  adniiLLoilIv  tlie 
mother  of  the  modern  Xew  Woman  JIo\-e- 
ment,  and  her  words  will  be  of  speeial 
interest  to  ail "  new  women."    She  writes  :— 

*'Born  of  a  long  liin;  of  ImaUhy  ancestors, 
reared  iti  a  cool  climate  on  the  Mohonk 
Hills,  a.  comparatively  free  and  romping 
childhood  in  the  ojien  air  on  my  pony,  well 
fed,  blessed  with  pleasant  companionship-- 
these  were  all  helps  to  a  good  development 
to  all  those  qualitits  of  character  that  help 
to  make  up  human  happiness.  I  shall  be 
eighty-tlirei^  the  anuing  November  (181)8), 
in  perfecL  liealtli,  witiumi  aches  or  pains. 
Yes,  long  life  is  rleHiJ'ahle  if  by  use  one  has 
retained  all  t!ie  faculties  of  mind,  and  by 
care  perfect  liodily  healtli.  Never  was  life 
fuller  and  sweeter  to  me  than  now.  I  under- 
stand the  true  philosophy  of  life ;  I 
see  that  ive  have  our  care  and  keep- 
ing in  unr  own  hands.  We  must 
each  stand  at  the  helm  and  guide  oui-- 
selves,  believing  that  in  our  ownhands 
we  hold  our  destiny.  1  have  always 
been  a  great  sleeper,  a  nioderafco  eatei', 
and  have  taken  much  exei'cise  in  tlie  npen  air. 
My  hearing  i>i  still  good,  ami  my  Leetii  soinid, 
but  my  eyes  ;ire  dim.  My  niiu'd  is  active.  I 
ha\e  always  had  subjects  (if  deep  interest  fur 
thnuglit  and  action,  and  am  still  writing 
every  day,  and  have  just  spoken  twice  in 
the  ijpen  air  to  a  large  audience  on  the 
question  of  women's  suffrage.  An  acti\e 
mind  lias  mucli  to  do  with  health  and 
longevity,  and  so  hiis  the  true  philoso])liy  of 
life. 

'*  1  waste  no  energy  in  regrets  of  flic  past 
or  fears  for  the  fuLiire.  The  future  is  a. 
sealed  book,  and  the  piistcauTiot  be  I'emedied. 
I  have  lived  in  tiie  present,  heading  all  my 
energies  t'>  the  dnti(^s  of  the  liuur.  I  attri- 
bute much  of  my  health  to  being  free  from 


all  supei-stition.  1  am,  tond  of  iimsic  and 
games.  1  still  sing,  play  on  the  ])ia!io,  and 
piay  all  games,  from  chess  to  .luniinoes.  A 
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se\'ei'e  fall  injured  one  of  my  ankles  and  has 
in  a  manner  crippled  my  ]*owers  <if  locomo- 
tion. 1  cannot  walk  nuich,  or  danee  with 
the  grace  or  agiiity  of  early  days.  There,  X 
think  I  Imvii  told  yon  all  about  myself." 


Living  in  pea(;efui  retiixinetit  in  the  South 
of  France,  Sir  Charles  (Javan  Duffy  can  look 
back  on  one  of  thi!  most  venturesome  and 
exciting  careers  of  any  ])olitician  of  the 
Kmpire,  A  istnileut  and  a  mail  of  letters, 
his  love  of  his  penplo  impelled  him  to  throw 
himself  into  the  most  strenuous  and  danger- 
ous jKilitical  work.  It  is  commoa  history 
now,  how,  as  ii  young  man,  he  stood  on  trial 
with  Daniel  O'Connell  for  seditious  con- 
spiracy :  how  for  months  he  lay  in  prison 
while  the  'iovenuTient  was  trying  to  secure 
ills  {■un\ictiou  for  tJ'ea.soii-felony.  'i'lien 
came  an  active  Parliamentary  ca.reer,  and  the 
leailershi])  of  an  Irish  g)"ou])  at  Westminster, 
jiledge'ii  to  put  Ireland  bei'oi'e  party,  lint, 
between  foity  and  liftv  yeitrs  tigo,  tlie  times 
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were  not  ripe  for  tlie  iniitliods  of  constitu- 
tional warfare  which  in  the  oiglities  were  to 
be  80  effective,  and  it  was  perhaps  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  despair  that  Mr.  Dnffy  went 
to  Tictoria  forty-two  years  a^n.  There  he 
soon  proved  himself  as  fitted  for  constructive 
politics  us  bo  had  foi'nierly  been  fiery  in 
opposition,  and  his  doings  as  Premier,  and 
afterwards  Speaker,  of  tlie  Victorian  Parlia- 
ment are  still  gratefnlly  remembereii.  Of 
his  later  life  the  followiiicf  toneliing  and 
thought-arousing  letter  speaks 

"  I  am  now  in  my  eighty-third  year,  and  I 
attribute  my  prolonged  life  to  a  careful  and 
systematic  method  of  living.  In  boyhood 
and  youth  I  suffered  habitually  from  dys- 
pepsia, and  in  early  manhood  I  was  so 
engrossed  in  political  work  that  1  f^ave  no 
attention  to  ilu:  state  of  my  health.  At 

about  my 
thirty- sixth 
year  a  great 
c  h  a  n  g  e 
came.  I 
read  in 
'  Addison's 
Spectator'  a 
paper  on 
Louis  Cor- 
naro,  wiio 
p  r  ea  ched 
wdth  singu- 
lar force 
and  persua- 
s i o n  the 
necessiby^  of 
obtaining 
cons  tant 
good  health 
to  au  advanced  age  by  a  strict  and  habitual 
moderation  in  eating  and  drinking.  Addison 
describes  Cornaro  as  an  Italian  gentleman  of 
undoubted  credit,  who  lived  to  be  a  hundred 
years  of  age  by  pursuing  tlie  practice  he 
recommended.  I  studied  his  little  book 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  it  was  probably 
about  the  Siime  time  I  met,  in  Sir  William 
Temple's  works,  a  graphic  homily  on  the 
supreme  advantages  of  health.  '  Health,' 
he  says,  *  is  the  soul  which  animates  all  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  which  fade  and  are  taste- 
less without  it.  Without  health,  a  man 
starves  at  the  best  tables,  makes  faces  at  the 
most  delicate  wines,  is  old  and  dull  among 
the  most  sparkling  lieautios,  and  poor  and 
wretched  in  tlie  midst  of  tbe  most  splendid 
treasures  ;  music  grows  harsh  and  conversa- 
tion disagreeable,  rielies  are  useless,  and 
honours  and  attendants  cumbersome.'  I 
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determined  to  spare  no  pains  to  I)ecome  well 
and  vigorous.  From  that  time  I  rarely  or 
never  ate  to  fulness  or  drank  to  elevation. 
I  have  also  avoided,  as  far  as  was  c;ompatible 
with  the  business  of  life,  studying  or  sitting  up 
past  midnight,  or  in  latter  years  past  nine 
o'clock,  and  I  have  always  been  an  early 
riser.  I  haxe  lived  as  nnich  as  possible  in 
tiie  open  air,  and  liave  read  for  instruction 
or  amusement,  but  still  more  for  necessary 
rest  and  relaxation,  some  houra  every  day. 
I  have  never  suffered  from  rheumatism, 
gout,  sciatica,  or  any  other  torturing  malady, 
and  this  immunity  is,  I  think,  attributable  to 
my  mode  of  life' 

"You  ask  if  life,  after  sixty  years 
and  ten,  is  a  burden.  I  have  not  found 
it  so.  Tlie  most  tranquil  and  serene  period 
of  my  life  was  from  my  sixty-fourth  to  my 
seventy-second  year,  and  so  it  would  have 
continued,  1  think,  to  this  day,  but  that  two 
great  misfortunes  befell  me.  I  Icfflt  my 
beloved  wife,  and  my  sight — which  was  not 
more  precious  to  me  than  my  wife — became 
seriously  impaired.  But,  notwithstanding,  I 
have  shice  written  two  or  three  boolis,  ihe 
eyesight  of  my  daughters  supplying  what 
failed  me.  I  do  not  consult  a  doctor  on  an 
average  more  tlian  once  a  year,  and  altogether 
refrained  from  taking  niedieine  till  after  my 
eightieth  year,  when  some  of  the  processes  of 
Nature  became  lethargic,  and  needed  occas- 
sional assistance.  Sir  Richard  Steele  has 
made  a  picture  of  old  age,  which  is  perhaps 
somewhat  exaggerated,  but  it  contains  a  much 
more  solid  basis  of  truth  than  the  hypothesis 
suggested  by  your  question.  '  A  healthy  old 
man,'  he  says,  'that  is  not  a  fool,  is  the 
happiest  creature  living.  It  is  at  that  time 
of  life  only  men  enjoy  their  faculties  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  It  is  then  we  have 
nothing  to  manage,  as  the  plirase  is,  we  speak 
the  downright  truth,  and  whether  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  give  us  the  privilege  or  not, 
we  have  so  little  to  ask  of  them,  that  we  can 
take  it.' " 

To  many  of  us  younger  men  Professor 
Goldwiii  Smith  will  ever  be  Master.  We 
love  to  think  of  him  as  one  of  the  inspired 
teachers  and  great  prophets  of  the  century. 
His  mastery  of  the  English  language,  his 
pellucid,  passionate,  trenchant  style,  would 
alone  claim  our  attention^  but  that  is  his 
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least  claim.  We  recall  Iiis  books  of  years 
ago,  witli  tlieir  clear  moral  outlook,  their 
strenuous  advocacy  of  the  riglit,  tiieir 
,  .  encourage- 
ment and 
li  0  p  e  for 
almost 
despairing 
strugglera 
\  witu  the 
\  problems 
'of  this 
complex 
life.  In 
his  old  age, 
we  are  told, 
Prof  essor 
G  ol  d  wi  n 
Smith  is  a 
p  esgimist. 
Perhaps  so, 
but  to 
many  of  ns 
his  own  writings  are  among  the  best  defences 
against  pessimism. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  writes  to  me 
from  Toronto  :— "  f  am  afraid  that  1  have  no 
secret  of  longevity  to  hnpart.  I  have  never 
observed  any  particular  rules  of  diet,  except 
that  of  general  moderation.  I  have  always 
avoided  working  late  at  night.  I  have 
taken  a  good  deal  of  out^loor  exercise. 
When  young  I  wandered  on  the  Alps,  went 
out  shooting,  rode  with  foxhounds.  I 
perhaps  owe  something  to  having  been  in 
early  boyhood  at  schools  where  work  was 
light.  In  my  later  years  I  have  owed  a  great 
deal  to  the  care  of  a  loving  wife. 

"  To  me  the  burden  of  life  has  not  become 
heavy,  thougli  old  age,  of  course,  lias  its 
drawbacks,  the  worst  of  which  is,  perhaps, 
tlie  loss  of  relatives  and  friends." 
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The  man  who  can  spend  an  afternoon 
with  Mr.  Charles  Salamau,  the  fatlicr  of 
Englisli  musicians,  and  go  awav  feeling  any- 
thing hut  an  optimist,  nuist  be  incorrigible. 
The  octogenarian  composer,  in  his  eiglity- 
fiffch  year,  is  as  bright,  active,  and  full  of 
interest  in  life  as  can  be  imagined.  Tlie 
afternoon  I  called  on  liim  I  found  him  busy 
writing  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  a  young 
actr^  who  had  made  a  brilliant  siuxress  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  piece  the  night  before. 
He  needed  no  glasses  for  his  epistolary  work. 


"  I  ware  glasses  for  about  fifty  years,"  he 
said,  "and  then,  when  I  got  well  into  the 
seventies,  1  tlionght  I  had  worn  them  quite 
long  cnougii,  so  I  left  them  off.  I  can  still 
shave  myself,  and  calculate  I  have  performed 
that  operation  altogether  about  22,600  times. 
I  keep  an  interest  in  all  my  old  friends,  and 
although  I  cannot  get  about  outside  now  like 
a  young  man,  I  know  and  rejoice  over  all 
their  doings  and  successes."  A  glance  at 
the  mantelpieces  and  walls  showed  how 
numerous  his  friends  are,  for  there  were 
mementoes,  signed  portraits,  and  curios  of  or 
from  almost  every  great  singer  or  actor  of 
the  past  seventy  years.  Here  was  a  bill  of 
just  seventy  years  ago,  smnouncing  the 
appearance  of  Master  C.  Salaman,  in  1828, 
at  a  concert  where  several  of  the  leading 
musicians  were  performing  ;  not  far  off  was 
a  copy  of  some  verses  of  John  Davidson's 
translation  of  Goppe's  "For  the  Crown," 
issued  a  few  months  ago,  with  music  by 
Charles  Salaman.  It  was  hard  at  first  to 
realise  that  the  vigorous  old  getitlenian 
before  me  luid  himself  spanned  during  liia 
working  life  the  interval  between  the  old 
concert-room  of  the  days  of  George  the 
Pouith  and  the  Jin  de  Steele  Lyceum  per- 
formance. 

If  youth  is  to  be  measured  by  youtlifulness 
of  heai  t,  then  Mr.  Salaman  is  still  ui  his 
teens.  His  musical  enthusiasm  remains  un- 
abated, and,  fortunately,  his  fingers  still 
remain  supple.  Most  great  jtianists  find 
that  as  the 
years  draw 
on  their 
fingers 
grow  stiff, 
so  that 
playing  be- 
come s  a 
pain  and 
has  finally 
to  be 
a  b  a  n  - 
d  0  n  e  d . 
With  Mr. 
Salam  an 
this  is  not 
so.  His 
touch  is 
still  light 
and  firm  ; 
the  fire, 
the  dash, 
interpreter 
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my  piano  for  hours,"  he  told  me.    "  When 


the  darkness 
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are  lit,  I  go  across  to  it,  and  improvise, 
and  pour  out  my  tlioui^lits  and  feeliiigs 
through  its  keys.  I  fuel  I  am  specially 
blesawi  iu  having  the  gift  of  improvisatioiij 
and  iu  my  tiugera 
r  e  tit  i  uin  g  their 
suppleness.  I  can 
still  give  myself 
expression  better 
tliroiigli  the  keys  of 
my  ])iiHio  than  even 
by  speech." 

"  How  have  you 
managed  it  all,  Mr. 
Salaman  ?  How  do 
you  keep  the  fire  and 
hope  and  joy  of  youth 
for  so  long  unim- 
paired ?  " 

"  If  there  is  any 
secret  of  doing  this, 
quietly,  steadily.  A 
people  asked  me  what  I 
tbem  love  and  new-laid 


it  is  to  live  sini]>ly, 
few  years  ago,  wlien 
lived  on,  I  told 
eggs.  Now,  I  say 
soup  and  sympatliy,  or  cocoa  and  comfort, 
for  I  have  uot  eaten  any  solid  food  for 
a  few  years  past.  But  I  was  never  a  club 
man,  with  all  that  dub  life  means.  Of 
course,  I  went  freely  about  among  my  friends, 
and  did  not  shut  myself  np,  hermit  fashion  ; 
but  1  did  not  go  in  for  that  rapid  rate  of 
living  and  '  about  town  '  mode  of  life  which 
wears  men  out  sooner  tluiii  anything.  Then 
I  was  never  a  smoker.  Once,  it  ia  true,  I 
smoked  half  a  cigar,  but  that 
experience  was  quite  enough 
for  me.  I  have  not  repeated 
it  since.  Abstinence  is,  I 
believe,  the  great  secret  of 
healthy  and  long  life,  so  far 
as  such  secret  can  be  given." 

In  interviewing  Mr.  Sala- 
man one  tirids  so  many  side 
points  of  interest  that  it  is 
diflicult  to  keep  strictly  to 
the  theme.  We  got  to 
talking  of  Queen  Caroline, 
whom  he  distinctly  remem- 
bered going  to  and  return- 
ing from  Westminster  Abbey, 
at  the  coronation  of  her 
husband.  "I  can  see  her 
now,"  he  said,  "  before  my 
mind's  eye,  and  the  hurt 
and  disappointed  look  on 
her  face  as  she  rode  back  fi'om  the 
Abbey,  with  Alderman  Wood  liy  Jier  side, 
after  the  door  had  been  shut  in  her  face 
and  she  was  refused  permission  to  enter." 
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Then  our  talk  turned  to  music,  and  Mr. 
Sahunau  went  to   his   piano   and  played 
song  after  song,  Gi'eek,   Hebrew,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  down  to  the  love 
song  of  the  hour. 
He  has  wi'itten  songs 
in  seven    or  eight 
languages.      "  Tire 
jue  ?  "  he  repeated, 
when  I  said  I  feared 
tiio    playing  might 
be  too  mucli  for  him. 
'*  Xo,  my  piano  never 
tires  me.     To  play 
it  is  rest  and  recre- 
ation.   I  still  com- 
pose a  love  song  for 
each  birthday,  and 
last  March,  wlien  I 
reached  eighty-four, 
I  com]>osed  two  specially  to  celebrate  the 
occasion."    And  as  I  left  I  could  not  ijelp 
feeling  that    here    was   eveniag  without 
shadow,  or,  at  least,  with  ouly  one  shade— 
the  loss,  not  long  since,  of  a  beloved  partner. 

"  I  was  singing  last  night  for  a  charitable 
concert,"  Mr.Sims  Keeves  told  me,"and  at  the 
end  someone  came  to  me  and  Baid,'Mr. Reeves, 
T  heard  you  sing  in  public  fifty  years  ago.' 
It  seems  a  long  tiuie  to  look  back  on,  1848." 

"  Especially  when  we  remember,  Mr.  Reeves, 
that  from  then  to  now  you  have  spent  your  life 
in  giving  constant  delight  to  at  least  two 
generations  of  men." 

I  picked  up  a  letter  which 
had  just  come  iu,  and, 
strangely  enougli,  it  bore  on 
the  same  thing.  "  I  cannot 
help  thanking  you  for  the 
extreme  pleasure  your  singing 
gave  me  last  Saturday,"  an 
old  admirer  wrote.  "  I  liad 
the  great  delight  of  hearing 
you  sing  in  184-!)." 

"  How  is  it,  Mr.  Reeves, 
that  you  have  been  able  to 
give  yourself  to  the  public  for 
over  fifty  years  ?  How  have 
you  managed  to  conserve 
strength  and  vigour  ?  " 

"That  is  not  a  question  to  be 
answered  in  a  moment,"  Mr. 
Reeves  replied ;  "  but  I  believe 
the  great  cause,  not  only  in 
my  own  ciise,  but  in  nearly  every  instance,  is 
constitution.  The  mun  who  has  a  good,  sound 
constitution,  and  no  functional  disorders,  is 
able  to  bear  many  strainiv^arnd  eveiii  excesses, 
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tiint  would  quickly  kill  another.  If  you 
look  at  the  lives  of  old  men,  you  will  see 
that  uot  all  were  ai>le  tn  live  (piic^t,  regular 

existences  ; 
hut  they 
could  ward 
olf  possible 
evil  effects 
by  their  own 
inherent 
stren  gt  h. 
I  11  the 
case  of  a 
si]iger,  you 
are  obliged 
to  1  i  \"  e 
regularly, 
if  y  o  u 
are  to  give 
the  world 
your  best. 
The  artist 
must  often 

sacrifice  himself  and  his  o«u  tastes  if  he 
wishes  to  keep  his  voice  in  the  best  condition. 

"  Coming  to  exact  rules  for  maiuiaimng 
long  life,''  Mr.  Hims  Uee\  es  euntinued,  "  re- 
gularity and  moderation  are  great  things.  I 
have  foiuirl  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
daily  tub,  and  from  a  thoroughly  good  rub- 
bing down  eveiy  day.  As  for  hard  work 
proving  harmful,  that  is  not  the  thing  to 
hurt  any  man.  No  doubt,  as  old  age  comes 
on,  it  limits  one's  activities,  and  one  finds  that 
the  tasks  of  yoimg  manhood  are  no  longer 
to  be  attempted.  If  yon  do  attempt  them, 
Nature  quickly  gives  you  a  reminder  that 
you  had  better  desist.  Yet  increasing  years 
have,  too,  their  cos npensatioiig— compensa- 
tions undreamt  of  by  youth." 


wise.  Such  is  my  creed,  and  1  should 
Tjady  Martin's  is  very  much  the  same." 


SIK  THEOIKIRB  MARTIN, 

/•ftafo  by  Waltry,  Regent  Street,  IF. 


The  following  letter  possesses  a  melancholy 
interest  at  present,  because  of  the  death  of 
Lady  Martin  since  it  was  written.  Sir 
Theodore  Martin,  best  known  by  his  "  Life 
of  the  Prince  (^on.sort,"  wi'iting  to  me  from 
Bryntyrilio  last  September,  said:— "  A  sound 
constitution,  not  tempered  by  excess  of  any 
kind,  activity  of  mind  and  body,  and  careful 
heed  of  what  Nature  suggests  as  to  what 
should  be  done  and  wliat  av(jided,  go  to 
secure  length  of  years.  Length  of  years 
is  desirable  when  t;he  heart  keeps  its  youth 
and  the  faculties  are  unimpaired,  not  other- 


Professor  Virchow,  the  great  physiologist 
and  Liberal  statesman  of  Germany,  writes  : — 

"  U  would  lie  necessary  to  write  a  book 
on  such  a  theme.  My  '  secret '  is  the  regular 
change  between  working  and  rest,  not  only 
in  tlie  alternation  of  the  action  of  the 
different  organs,  |»ut  etjually  in  the  activity 
of  different  po^^eI■s  of  the  same  organ." 


Here  for  the  moment  we  leave  our 
famous  veterans.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw 
from  their  I'aried  experiences  any  exact 
rules.  Tiicir  habits  of  life,  their  variety  of 
food,  were  of  the  most  di\'erse  kinds. 
"  What  is  one  man's  food  is  another  man's 
jwison.''  Some  ^^trongly  recommend  total 
abstinence  ;  others  are  as  fu'mly  convinced 
of  the  benefit  deri\-ed  from  very  moderate 
use  of  alcohoL  Some  have  been  blessed 
with  vigorous  constitutions  from  the  first, 
and  have  kiio\\  n  little  of  physical  suffering  ; 
others  have  had  to  tight  against  delicacy  in 
their  youth,  and  have  proved  how  it  can  be 
overcome.  But  one  and  all  have  found  that 
a  full  life,  a  life  of  great  endeavour,  has  led 

to  health  of   

body  and  ^smp^»^p«-- 
juind.  Not 
for  them 
has  been 
the  slothful 
ease,  the 
shifting 
purpose, 
which  ruins 
8  0  many 
Hves.  (liv- 
ing them- 
selves and 
the  best  of 
their  talents 
to  their  day 
and  genera- 
tion, they 
have  pro\"ed 
and  yet  bear  witness  that  hfe  is  worth  hving. 
Pessimism  finds  no  encouragement  from  our 

famous  living  veterans. 

Hosted  by ' 


PROFB980B  VlltCIUnV. 

I'hotn  hy  W.  S-  D,  Dtnom'J,  Khnry  St.,  S.  II'. 
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THE  ROMANCE 
OF  A 
RAILWAY  TICKET. 

By  a.  Wallis  filyjiKS. 

Illustrated  from  Special  Photographs  by 
E.  A.  Shield. 


ROMANCE  ill  a  railway  ticket?  Im- 
possible 1  Could  anything,  you  say, 
be  more  iuBignificanfc  than  the  little 
piece  of  printed  pasteboard,  indited  with 
conditions  and  figures  which  none  of  us  can 
understand— and  few  of  iis  (ibsurve— and  to 
gain  which  we  jkiv  Iieavy  pric^es  and  arc  the 
recipients  of  much  abnsc  ?  Bnt  stay  ;  has 
not  the  mere  insignitieance  in  size  and  weight 
been  the  cause  oi'  many  travelling  troubles  ? 
Temporary  they  may  be,  and  soon  passed  from 
memory;  yet  the  loss  of  your  ticket  when 


"  ALL  TICKETS, 
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you  have  used  the  company's  (;arriage  for  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  and  the 
wretched  collector  makes  you  pay  o\'er  again, 
causes  your  enthusiasm  for  railway  tickets  to 
be  anything  but  exhilarating.  The  company 
and  all  their  officials  are  mentally,  if  not 
audibly,  consigned  to  Jericho. 

Consider  for  a  minute  the  hundred  and 
one  little  incidents— some  limnorous,  some 
tragic,  some  pathetic— wliieh  are  daily 
wrapped,  tiguratively  speaking,  round  the 
little  piece  of  pasteboard  known  as  a  railway 
ticket.  Here  is  the  tliin  man,  witli^  more 
audacity  than  money,  who,  alone  in  the 
carriage,  quietly  deposits  himself  under  the 
seat  when  the  cry  goes  up  for  "  All  tickets, 
please  1 "  There  is  the  fond  mother  who  re- 
dresses the  four-year-old  boy  in  a  long 
discarded  baby's  skirt  and  hugs  hiin  to  her 
breast  at  Vanxhall,  in  order  to  escape  that 
half  faj'e,  the  reduction  for  cliildren  "out  of 
arms."  Surely,  too,  you  have  noticed  the 
agility  of  a  third  chiss  ticket-holder,  who, 
having  ridden  with  calm  serenity  in  a  "  fu-st," 
hurriedly  quits  his  superior  compartment  and 
hastens  on  to  join  the  throng  of  "  pariyites," 
lest  the  colour  of  his  ticket  should  be  officially 
tested.  Nor,  perhaps,  have  you  failed  to 
decipher  in  the  anxiety  of  a  certain  few 
fraudulently  disposed  people— and  alas  !  these 
do  exist  even  on  modern  railways— who, 
wljen  tlie  ominouB  cry,  "All  seasons  ready  !  " 
is  heard  at  the  terminus,  and  they,  perforce, 
being  nut  on  the  company's  books,  must  pay 
up  and  look  sweet,  a  certain  surprise  that 
their  methods  of  free  travelling  have  not 
before  been  discovered.  Much  could  be 
written  round  alfout  tiie  humours  and  the 
quiet  frauds  ^^^'^ 
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if^  liiiiitecl  and  we  imist  pass  on  to  the  actual 
history  of  the  i-;iilv\-ay  ticket's  career. 

In  their  infaiiey  railways  possesscil  a 
ticket  aystem  which  was  at  once  primitive 
and  cumbersome.  Each  passenger  was  sup- 
plied with  a  large  green  paper  ticket,  upon 
which  the  booking-clerk  had  to  wite  the 
date,  the  name  of  the  traveller  and  name  of 
the  station,  while  at  the  same  time  he  re- 
tained a  counterpart  of  each  ticket  to  enable 
him  to  keep  a  ctn'reet  aocitimt  of  the  money 
taken.  On  the  Leicusrci'  and  Swanniiigton 
hne,  Mr.  Arthur  Montciiore  tells  us,  metal 
tickets  were  used,  on  which  was  engraved  the 
name  of  the  station  to  which  the  traveller 
was  going.  When  the  passengers  reached 
their  destination  these  tickets  were  collected 
by  the  guard,  placed 
in  a  leather  pouch 
and  taken  hack  to 
Leicester  to  be  used 
again.  During  this 
continual  handling,  as 
was  only  natural,  they 
became  se\'erely  mu- 
tilated by  unscrupu- 
lous but  sometimes 
very  ingenious  people, 
and  weird  and  strange 
were  the  carved  brass 
figures  which  now  and 
then  found  themselves 
back  at  the  booking- 
ofiice. 

We  are  indeljted  for 
our  present  system  of 
making  the  tickets 
to  a  Quaker  named 
Thomas  Edmonson, 
who  in  1840  invented 
a  machine  which, 
though  it  of  course 

passed  through  various  imj)rovcments  and 
additions  as  time  went  on,  remains  in  form 
and  principle  practically  the  same  now  as 
then.  Mr.  Edinonsou  was  a  railway  clerk  at 
an  insignificant  station  on  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  line.  In  the  course  of  his  duties 
he  found  it  very  irksome,  not  to  say  tedious, 
to  have  to  write  on  every  ticket  he  delivered, 
and  perceived  how  much  time  might  be  saved 
by  the  use  of  some  mechanical  means.  Walking 
one  day  in  a  field— so  the  story  runs — the  idea 
occurred  to  him  how  easily  and  expeditiously 
tickets  might  he  printed  with  the  name  of 
station,  the  class  of  carriage,  and  consecutive 
numbers  in  one  uniform  arrangement.  With 
the  aid  of  a  friendly  watchmaker  named 
Blajcock,  Edmonson  was  enabled  to  construct 


the  necessary  inaehinery.  He  tciik  out  a 
patent,  and  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Kail- 
way  Company  were  the  first  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  brand  new  tickets.  The  same 
company,  with  an  eye  possibly  to  future  con- 
tingencies, also  secured  the  inventor  at  their 
station  at  Oldham  Koad ;  but  so  widely 
known  and  appreciated  did  the  new  invention 
become  that  Mr.  Edmonson  soon  withdrew 
himself  from  otiier  engagements  to  perfect 
its  details  and  j>rovi(le  tickets  to  meet  the 
daily  growing  deuiand.  The  enterprising  man 
let  out  his  patent  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings 
per  mile  per  anmnn.  In  early  life  he  had  been 
a  bankrupt,  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  his 
new  wealth  was  to  pay  off  every  shilling  he 
ever  owed.  He  died  in  June,  1852,  aged  58. 


THE  EU8TON  TICKET-PlUNTINti  DEPARTMEST. 


Edmonson  having  led  the  way,  mechani- 
cal contrivanees  for  printing,  counting, 
stamping,  and  dating  railway  tickets  soon 
sprang  into  existence  in  shoa!s.  All  the 
important  railway  companies  instituted  a 
special  department  for  printing  and  issuing 
ti(;kets,  which  industry  em])loys  at  tlie  ])resent 
day  hundreds  of  men.  At  Ennton  they  turn 
out  about  t;0,00(i,01)i)  ticket'*  a  year,  and  as 
the  demand  practically  e(|nals  the  supply, 
the  number  of  ticket-holders  may  he  easily 
gauged.  A  nn'lliou  i-ailway  tickets  weigh 
just  a  ton,  so  that  an  aggregate  weight  of 
sixty  tons  is  distributed  annually  from  t!ie 
tiiousand  stations  and  offices  in  the  company's 
system  to  the  millions  of  travellers  on  their 
lines.  ^  , 
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At  t!ie  ticket-pviutiiiLi-  e.-ita.blisluneiit  of 
the  London  and  North -Western  Railwa,y,  at 
Euston,  there  are  tiiirtceti  printing  machines 
and  five  counting  itiiichines,  besides  numerous 
other  iustruniuuts  for  cutting,  smoothing, 
and  distributing.  The  thin  pasteboard,  of 
which  sixty  tons  in  three  colours — white, 
pink,  and  green — are  sent  annually  from  the 
paper  mills,  is  cut  up  by  machiiiery,  at 
Enstoti,  into  little  blank  slips,  then  compiira- 
tively  Viikieless.  The  majority  of  other 
railway  companies  are  supplied  directly  witii 
the  cut-up  slips.  At  Waterloo  the  card- 
board is  supplied  in  boxes  of  about  5(i,00<i 
each,  at  the  cost  of  approximately  a  shilling 
per  1,000.  Five  hundred  of  theKe  bUiuk 
tickets  are  placed  in  a  kind  of  tube  or 
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hopper,  with  just  snfficieiifc  room 
to  sink  down  rapidly.  The 
bottom  of  the  tube  is  open, 
allowing  the  lowermost  blank  to 
rest  upon  a  flat  metal  plate.  A 
slider,  with  a  rapid  reciprocating  horizontal 
motion,  strikes  the  lowermost  blank  dexter- 
ously aside  to  a  spot  where  it  can  be  printed 
on  the  baek  with  "  regulations,"  etc.  (Some 
of  the  companies  have  now  discarded  the 
back  priiitiu^^,  plaeitig  any  regulations  in  a 
legal  manner  on  the  front.")  Another  siiai'p 
stroke  drives  tlie  bhiTik  further  on,  where 
the  printing  of  the  front  is  effected.  Whoji 
finirfied  on  both  sides,  it  is  struck  on  again, 
and  comes  underneath  to  an  exit  or  delivery 
tube,  up  which  it  is  driven  by  a  series  of 
jerks.  For  numbering,  a  peculiarly  con- 
structive wheel  is  adopted,  which  changes  its 
particular  digit  every  time  a  new  blank  is 
presented  to  it.  A  tell-tiile  index  atul  a  tell- 
tale bell,  both  autoniatieally  worked,  give 
iiii'orniutiou  as  to  the  number  of  tickets 


printed,  [f  the  eonsecnti\'e  niaehinciy  (lues 
not  go  forward  in  perfect  order,  a  spring  is 
released  whieh  rings  the  l>ell,  so  that  the 
attention  of  the  attendant  is  arrested,  and 
he  at  once  jjroceeds  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  iiTegularity.  On  this  point  the  greatest 
care  is  exercised,  as  for  obvious  reasons  on 
no  account  must  any  tickets  with  duplicate 
numbers  be  i^ued. 

The  celerity  and  accuracy  with  which  these 
printing  machines  —using,  by  the  way, 
12  lbs.  of  ink  a  month — are  worked  may  be 
judgetl  by  the  fact  that  1C7  tickets  are 
completely  finished  in  a  minute,  and  10,000 
in  an  hour. 

The  wording  on  tickets— thougli  originally 
a  very  simple  and  straightforward  legend — has 
from  time  to  time  been 
augmented,  until  now 
practically  every  niche 
and  corner  is  ]iriiited 
(.iver.  1  n  olden  days  the 
ticket  simjily  bore  the 
name  of  the  station 
from  which  it  was  pur- 
chased and  the  name  of 
the  destination  to  which 
it  was  issued.  These  lines 
were  printed  by  stamp- 
ing througii  an  inked 
tape,  a  very  old-fash- 
ioned method.  Now 
that  double  printing 
is  done  on  the  same 
maeliine,  every  letter  is 
indited  at  the  same 
time,  and  we  get  the 
company's  name,  the 
regulations,  the  tumiber 
of  the  ticket,  class,  fare, 
and  private  station 
number,  witb,  of  course,  the  two  limit  stations 
concerned,  impressed  upon  the  blank  in  one 
operation.  The  numbers  range  from  000 
to  1)1)011,  in  strictly  consecutive  order.  When 
this  first  series  is  exliausted,  tlie  Korth- 
AVestern  add  a  letter  of  the  alphalict  on  tlie 
left-hand  corner  of  the  nnml)er,  and  thus  a 
tremendous  area  of  numbeiing  is  open  to 
them.  It  may  be  asked,  why  take  such  pains 
to  give  every  ticket  a  distinctive  number  ? 
The  reason,  looking  a  httle  closer,  soon 
becomes  clear.  The  number  of  tickets 
usually  allowed  to  a  railway  station  is  a  six- 
months'  supply.  The  demand  for  a  fresh 
stock  is  sent  in  the  first  instance  to  the  audit 
office.  As  the  tickets  are  numbered  0  to 
10,01)0,  the  l)ooking-clcrk  has  to  aceoxmt  for 
every  ticket  as  so  mucL-money.  ,A  general 
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Ktocki.s  ]i!;i.ued  in  di'iiwers  uceordiiig  td  thuir 
consecntivt!  iimnbers,  while  ti lose  for  im- 
meditite  use  itro  placed  in  cases  containiiifi 
n  number  of  compartmeiite  in  the  order  of 
stations  and  classes,  the  lovi'est  number  bein^ 
placed  at  the  bottom.  These  compartments 
are  placed  in  rows  or  sub-divisions,  and 
under  each  row  a  piece  of  slute  is  fixed,  on 
which  IK  inserted  tlie  nunil>er  of  the  ticket 
next  to  be  used.  "Wlien  the  iiooking  for  a 
train  has  been  completed,  the  names  of  the 
stations  to  whicli  paHsen£^e]'s  have  taken  tickets 
are  entered  in  a  "  train  book,"  printed  and 
ruled  I'or  the  purpose,  and  the  figure  is 
arrived  at  by  deducting  the  numbers  on  the 


slate  from  the 
issued.  At  the 
the  entries  are 
recorded  in  a 
The  cash  taken 
to  agree  with  the 
At  the  end  of 
turn  of  all  the 
be  sent  by  all 
the  accountants' 
entrv  is  made  in 
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next  numbers  to  be 
end  of  the  day 
totalled     up  and 

"  summary  book." 
ilirougli  the  day  has 
total  in  this  book, 
every  month  a  re- 
Lickets  sold  lias  to 
}ooking  -  clerks  to 
epartment.  An 
the    "  classification 
book"  of  the 
commencing  and 
closing  number 
of  eacli  set  of 
tickets ;  and  the 
total  a- 
iiionnt  of 
money  re- 
ceived for 
ordinary 
tickets, 
season 
tickets, 
jiarcelsand 
telegrams, 
must  agree 
with  tJie 
into  liie  bank, 
I  I'artliino'.  If 


Rnm  paid  daring  tiie  month 
Rveryfching  must  balance  to 
the  booking-clerks  take  l>ad  money  the^y  lose 
it.  Some  companies,  less  exacting  '  tiian 
others,  hold  their  clerks  j'esponsible,  1  belie%-e, 
toacconnt  for  the  actual  amount  of  the  fai-es 
lai  tickets  sold,  and  question  nothing  more. 
Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  that  flows 
through  the  narrow  wickets  of  some  booking- 
oifices  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the 
"  takings  "  by  the  seventeen  bookintr-cterks  at 
the  Euston  station,  from  passenger  tickets 
alone,  amount  timiuidly  t^i  npwards  of  three- 
qnarters  of  a  million  sterling -and  tin's  t,ot;il 
yearly  increases. 

It  is  a  matter  for  some  little  conjecture 
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why  the  various  railway  companies  do  not 
adopt  the  same  distinctive  tint  for  each  of 
the  three  classes,  instead  of  using  separate 
coloni's  for  their  own 
systems  ;  but  the  chief 
reason  is,  probably,  to 
facilitate  the  work  of 
the  sorters  at  the  Rail- 
way Clearing  House, 
of  whicii  mention  will 
be  made  later,  in  sift- 
iiig  Uie  pasteboards 
issued  by  each  com- 
Ijany  and  arranging 
them  in  piles  peculiar 
to  this  and  that  line. 
The  Nortli-Wcstern, 
for  instance,  adojn, 
w]iite,pink,  and  green, 
while  the  coloni's  of 
the  South  -  Western 
are  white,  blue,  and 
red.  Those  of  the 
District  line  are  white, 
blue,  and  heliotrope,  but  the  London, 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Company  uses 
white,  red,  and  yellow  tickets. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  nhowt  Unit 
forbearing  and  keen-eyed  raihvav  offieial.  the 
ticket  collector.  Tiik'en  on  tlie'wiinle.  he  is 
()ne  of  the  most  hard-working,  one  of  the 
most  civil  and  eonscientiuus  Innctionaries 
lhat  gnard  the  doorwiiy  tlirongli  which  every 
traveUer  must  piiss.  JJis  li'oui-s  are  long, 
his  troubles  many,  and  the  imseihle  and 
eccentric  passengers  who  (continually  hamper 
his  movements  do  not  tend  to  prolong  the 
extent  of  his  natural  life.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  liow  many  comparatively  young 
ticket  collector  are  the  unfortunate  possessors 
of  grey  hair  ? 

Tt  is  worry        '  >  * 

and    mono-  ' 
tony,  nothing 
else,  that 
does  it. 

Ladies, 
seems,  tire  the 
w  0  ]■  s  t 
offend  - 
crs  ill 
ruffling 
the 
temper 
of  the 
i  n  n  o  - 

cent  and  j.iallent  rolleemr.    One,  fni'  ijistjOKce, 
fonidn't  tind  her  ticket,  and  liad    oidv  a 
sovereign  to  pay  a  ninepenwy  fare.  ■  The 
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(xillwt.or  coiililn't  stiij)  tlie  tnuTi  while  he 
hunted  i'ut^  tlio  iiiiu'tcfTi  and  tln'uepenee,  so 
pcrfiirce  h;id  to  jmiip  into  the  oiin'ia^'e  luid 


SACKS  OF  USED  TICKKTS  REAKY  FOR  THE  MII.I. 
TO  RH  RF.-SlAlll;, 

to  accompany  the  lady  to  the  terminus,  only 
to  find  to  his  unfathomable  disguet  on  arrival 
that  she  bad  been  sitting  ou  the  ticket  all 
the  time !  Many  are  the  queer 
places^  in  wliich  ]it:oplo  will  liinit 
to  find  tiiat  retnni  half  that  nover 
turns  up.  One  collector  told  me 
that  an  eccentric  old  ireiitlemau 
even  went  to  tlie  lnj.'^a,!^n'  van  and 
overhaided  all  his  luggage  in  a 
fruitless  sea,rch. 

When  the  tickets  are  collected 
and  examined  at  the  different  points 
on  the  line,  on  being  given  up, 
they  are  far  from  being  done  with. 
At  the  close  nf  each  day  the  tickets 
collected  are  arranged  aecordiiig 
to  their  respective  niiniberfi  and 
stations,  and  sent  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  comjiany  fur  exam- 
ination. Here  they  are  compared 
with  the  returns  of  the  tickets 
issued,  and  those  which  have  been 
used  for  two  or  more  companies' 
lines  have  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
EaUway  Clearing  House,  so  that 
the  propoi'tion  of  the  fare  due  to 
each  may  l)e  allotted.  If,  for 
instance,  the  booking-clei'k  !ias  had  occasion  tn 
cut  the  ticket  in  half  for  a  cliilil,  he  nuist  seutl 
the  unsold  portion  to  the  Clearing  Plouse  in 


order  l.o  a\oid  being  debited  with  the  full 
\"alne  of  tlio  ticket. 

The  booking-clerk  is  not  witliont  his 
(plaint  and  amusing  oxporienoes.  Pjissengers 
will  often  ask  for  tickets  to  the  station  at 
which  tliey  are  booking,  or  to  places  they  are 
thinking  of,  but  not  going  to.  They  will 
get  angry  and  stamp  their  feet  when  the 
clerk  gently  7'eminds  them  of  their  mistake. 
Others  luu'e  not  sufficient  money,  and  leave 
baggage  as  security,  on  which  they  are  given 
a  "way-bill,'*  so  nuK;Ii  "paid  on"  and  ao 
niucli  tu  j)ay"  on  their  baggage.  This  is 
gi\'en  to  the  guard  of  the  train,  who  hands 
it  to  tlie  stationmaster  at  their  destination. 

1  belie\c  I  am  not  far  out  of  the  mark 
w  hen  I  say  that  no  le^  than  3G0  millions  of 
railway  tickets  are  issued  and  become  out  of 
date  in  one  year.  What  becomes  of  all  tlicse 
old  tickets  ?  When  they  )ia\'e  been  (inally 
checked  at  the  ofViccs  of  the  coni])any,  or  at 
those  of  the  Clearing  House  in  Seymour 
Street,  N.AV,,  they  are  cat  by  machinery 
into  httle  strips  of  pasteboard,  and  tliese  are 
packed  into  sacks  and  sent  back  to  the  paper 
mills,  there  to  lie  I'econverted  into  card- 
board, some  of  which  must  again  figure  in 
the  booking-offices  of  the  company  as  new 
tickets.  Surely  this  is  romantic  enough;  to 
think  that  we  may  be  paying  for  and 
carrying  a  railway  ticket  which  many  yesirs 
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ago  may,  with  a  new  coat,  have  bv  its  paper 
\alue  cai'ried  sonu;  fammi^  |)ei'si)iuige  to  his 
destination  !      Hosted  by  GoOglC 
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NE  liot  night 
in  Septem- 
ber, 1890, 
Dr.  Martin, 
our  sliip's 
doctor,  and 
I  were  hav- 
ing a  quiet 
dinner  at 
the  Caul- 
field  Hotel 
in  Mel- 
bourne, 
aiie  North 

Star  was  to  sail  for  England  on  the  following 
day,  and  amongst  other  mattera  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  possibilities  of  the  voyage,  what 
passengers  we  might  expect  on  board,  and 
what  adventures  we  were  likely  to  have.  The 
meal  proceeded  cheerily,  for  we  were  both  in 
the  b^t  of  spirits.  We  had  nearly  finished, 
and  were  having  a  smoke  with  our  coffee, 
when  I  suddenly  noticed  that  Martin  was 
gazing  intently  across  the  room.  I  heard 
him  say,  half  alond — 

"  "Well,  if  that  is  not  the  man  liimself,  it  is 
his  ghost." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  cried,  turning 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  looking. 

Martin  bent  towards  me. 

"Do  you  see  that  fellow  sitting  at  the 
table  to  your  right— a  sunburnt  chap  with 
black  hair?  He  is  either  my  old  friend, 
Dudley  Wilmot,  or  his  ghost.  I  have  not 
seen  Wilmot  for  years,  and  what  brings  him 
here  now  is  more  than  I  can  imagine.  When 
last  we  met  he  was  in  London,  and  he  was  as 
jolly  a  young  fellow  as  you  could  find  in  a 
day's  march,  but  as  wild  as  a  hawk.  I  believe 
he  was  gniity  of  some  boyisli  escapade, 
nothing  very  great  in  itself,  but  sufficiently 
bad  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  people  to  make 
them  send  him  out  of  England.  By  Jove  ! 
it  is  himself  ;  he  has  spotted  us  and  is 
coming  over." 

As  Martin  spoke  a  tall,  broad-shouldered 
man  of  about  thirty  got  up  fj'om  his  seat  at 
the  table  where  he  hafl  been  dining  and 


m 


came  towards  us  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 
He  was  in  a  tweed  suit,  and  in  defiance  of 
appearances  was  smoking  a  short  black  pipe. 
Jlis  deeply  tanned  face  showed  him  to  be  no 
townsman. 

Hullo,  Dudley  I  Where  in  the  world 
did  yon  spring  from  ?  "  said  Martin,  rising 
and  shaking  hands  with  him.  "  I  thought 
it  must  be  you ;  let  me  introduce  Mr. 
Conway,  our  purser." 

Wilmot  bowed  to  me  and  took  a  seat  at 
our  table. 

"  I  on] came  down  last  Tuesday  from 
Queensbr  d,"  he  said.  "  I  have  had  a  pretty 
rough  t:.ne  since  I  met  you  at  my  old  uncle's 
house  five  years  ago." 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

"  Wandering  up  and  down  and  to  and  fro 
on  the  earth,  as  usual ;  but  I  have  been  buried 
in  the  bush  for  four  years,  and  am  about 
sick  of  it.  I  am  going  home  to-morrow. 
By  the  bye,  you  are  still  doctor  on  the  North 
Star  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  That  is  good  ;  I  am  going  in  her,  and  I 
am  right  glad  to  see  you.  I  believe  I  am  in 
for  a  bit  of  luck." 

He  spoke  in  an  excited  manner  and  a 
flush  had  risen  to  his  bronzed  face. 

"  Well,  you  look  pretty  jolly,"  said  Martin ; 
"  what  is  the  luck  ?  " 

"  You  would  like  to  have  a  chat  alone  ?  "  I 
said,  rising.  Wilmot  jumped  up  also. 

"Kot  at  all,"  he  exclaimed;  "in  fact.  I 
would  rather  you  know,  Mr.  Conway,  than 
otherwise.  I  will  tell  you  both  if  you 
listen." 

"  I  shall  be  nmch  interested,"  I  answered. 

I  sat  down  again. 

"  It  is  the  queerest  story,"  lie  began.  "  I 
have  had  a  rough  time  since  I  came  out,  and 
liave  been  through  tlie  mii'c — Jackeroo, 
storekeeper,  horseboy,  drover— the  usual 
round ;  then  one  season  I  struck  a  piece  of 
luck  and  bought  a  small  sheep  station.  For 
a  year  everything  went  well — plenty  of  water 
and  grass,  aiid  wutil  at  a  high  flgure.  Then 
hist  year  came  the  droughtj^sind  on  the  top 
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of  it  tlie  llnniis.  It  is  always  llic  way  In  litis 
country.  Oul'  is  always  i^MuiI'lin;^-  willi  tlic 
weiiLlier :  anil  nf  oiirsr  1  Idst,  Well.  la-^L 
inontli  tliiii^^s  i\en'  so  had  that  1  iuorli^nyeil 
niy  stiitioii  u]i  to  the  liilt,  ami  the  otUlook  Lrot 
worse  aiul  worse,  and  1  thought  it  was  a 
(dear  i^ast.'  for  the  l)aiikru]>tt'y  court,  lint 
last  week,  just  a  fortiiif^ht  a^n,  the  wife  :uk1 
I  were  having  supper  in  oiu"  little  house, 
when  she  started  and  read  something  aloud 
from  a  paper  which  had  been  sent  np  from 
Brisbane.  I  tell  von  it  astonished  us  both." 
As  he  spoke  he  pulled  a  newspaper  from 


"And  what  docs  iliis  all  uwnu  said 
Muriin  :  "  it.  sounds  Lj;ood." 

■'  1  will  tell  yoii,''  he  answered.  I  c^ame 
st,raij,dit  away  down,  y(Jii  can  liet,  and  went 
at  once  to  I'ishor  X-  Co.  They  showed  me  a 
letter  tVuni  llieir  linn  at  home,  asking  them 
to  hiid  one  of  iis,  and  fur  this  resison.  Yon 
know- 1  have  been  eut  off  from  all  commmii- 
Ciitioii  with  tlic  Old  Country.  I  got  into 
my  father's  black  books,  and'  lie  forbade  any 
of  the  old  folks  to  Iia.\-e  the  sli<,ditest  com- 
immiciition  with  me.  -I'iiey  never  wrote  to 
me,  and  1  never  wrote  to  tliem.    My  father, 


■''This  in  the  ])araj,T;iiph,'  he  oaid." 


his  pocket,  and,  handing'  it,  a(^ross  tfi  Martin, 
invited  ns  to  iool;  at  ii. 

"'I'his  is  the  paraui'aitli.""  lie  said. 

l\[artin  read  alond  as  follows  : 

"Tf  Ifenry  Dndley  AVilinol.  son  of  |)a\  id 
Wilmot,  oC  (!rey  Towers,  AVinchester,  I'liiL^- 
land,  or  Dr.  Albert.  DoIIott.  his  con.^in,  both 
of  whom  left  Kngland  in  !8',)l,will  eom- 
nmnicfttti  with  i'lsher.  Sands  it  (,'o.,  nolicitors. 
Long  Street,  Melbourne,  they  may  hear  of 
something  to  their  advantage.  Anyone 
giving  information  as  to  their  whereabouts 
will  be  rewarded." 


it  seems,  died  lasi  yea.r,  aial,  as  1  expect^-d, 
lie  ('lit  me  olf  withnni.  ineii  the  ])rovei'liial 
shilliiifj;.  lint  my  old  nncli\  my  mothc]''s 
brother.  ^Villiain  Seaforlh,  who  was  as  mad 
as  a  hatler,  hnt  a  fiLdit  gon(i  sort  at  heart, 
died  t.lu'ee  niontiis  ag<i  and  left  a  will  loa\ing 
his  pile  t,^i  either  myself  or  his  other  nephi'w, 
Dr.  Albert  Dotlory,  provided  that  one  of"  ns 
eume  to  claim  it  before  the  4th  r)r  November 
this  year.  If  neither  nf  ns  tiwned  up  at  the 
office  in  Lincoln's  Lin  I)y  that  date,  the 
money  was  to  go  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
Yon  see,  no  oiie  ^n^^^J^,^^>@^J^l^g,•  of  ns 
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was  idive,  because  Dollory  left  home  about 
the  same  time  as  myself.  Now  the  will  goes 
Oil  to  say  that  whichever  of  us  two  gets 
home  tii'st  aiid  satisfies  the  lawyers  as  to  his 
claim,  he  is  to  have  the  money — a  biggish 
sum,  something  like  seventy  thousand 
pounds,  they  say." 

"  By  Jove !  it  is  a  big  thing,"  I  said. 
*'  How  about  tlie  other  man  ?  " 

"  Dollory  tnrniid  up  yesterday,"  said 
Wilmot,  shrugging  his  shoiiiders.  "Just 
my  luck  !  I  saw  Fislier  this  moniiug,  and  he 
told  me  that  Dollory  had  seen  the  advertise- 
ment and  had  come  to  know  all 
about  it." 

"  Have  you  seen  him  yet, 
youi-seK  ?  "  asked  Martin. 

"  No,  but  he  is  in  town  some- 
where, and  I  suppose  will  come 
home  by  the  Norih  Star,  too." 

"  Then  it  is  to  be  a  race  ? "  I 


"  I  hope  not.  1  think  we 
sliall  have  to  come  to  some  terms 
and  divide  the  spod.  I  have 
wired  to  the  wife  to  say  I  am 
going  home,  and  to  keep  up  her 
heart  till  I  return  ;  but,  by  Jove  ! 
if  Dollory  won't  come  to  terms 
it  will  be  a  queer  sort  of  business, 
eh?" 

"  It  will,  indeed,"  I  said. 

"  If  I  fail,  I  am  absolutely 
mined,"  he  went  on.  "  I  liavc 
drawn  my  last  cheque  and  have 
borrowed  money  to  get  my 
passage  home — first  class,  too, 
for  I  thought  I  was  certain  to 
get  the  fortune,  and  felt  sure  I 
should  have  the  start  of  Dollory, 
until  Fisher's  uews  this  morning. 
Now  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  al- 
together changed,  and  my  last 
chanc^  is  tlie  hope  that  he  will 
not  come  home  by  the  liorlh 
Star.  If  he  does  not  he  must  be  out  of  it, 
as  the  next  boat  home,  the  Tiiiii^,  an  Orient 
liner,  does  not  leave  Melbourne  for  live  days  ; 
thus  I  shall  liave  five  clear  days'  .start  of  him. 
But  he  is  certain  to  go  by  th&Nortli  Star.  I 
wish  my  uncle  had  had  the  sense  to  make  a 
decent  will,  but  he  always  was  a  crank." 

Afl  Wilmot  spoke  he  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe  savagely  and  began  cutting  black 
Nail  Rod  for  a  refill.  Martin  and  I  glanced 
at  each  other,  and  for  a  moment  we  did  not 
speak  ;  then  Martin,  who  was  chewing  the 
end  of  his  cigar  nonchalantly,  bent  across 
and  said — 


"  Look  liere,  Hal,  yon  had  better  come  on 
board  to-night,  and  we  wiU  have  a  look  at 
the  passenger  list  and  see  if  DoUory's  name 
is  iu  it.  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything 
about  him  ?  nave  you  ever  seen  him  ? " 

"  I  have  never  seen  him,  but  I  have  heard 
of  him.  I  heard  something  two  years  ago 
quite  sufticieut  to  make  me  tiiink  that  he 
would  not  show  his  face  in  Australia  again. 
They  hang  nnirderers  in  the  Colonies,  as  well 
as  at  home,  you  know." 

Martin  whistled  and  looked  hard  at 
Wilmot. 


1  iTitnuliifo  vnu  to  iiiv  cousin  ?'" 


"  What  do  you  mean,  Hal  ?  "  he  said. 

"  It  is  an  ugly  business.  Even  a  black 
fellow  is  a  human  being.  They  Siiy  he 
flogged  one  of  his  blacks  to  death,  and  the 
poor  fellow's  wife,  who  was  lookiug  on,  went 
miul  and  died.  81ie  was  just  about  to  have 
her  first  baliy,  and  the  baby  died,  too. 
Wholesale  murder,  I  call  it." 

I  could  not  help  shuddering. 

"Such  a  feEow  belongs  to  the  scum  of 
the  earth,"  continued  Wilmot ;  "  and  I  say, 
frankly,  the  more  I  think  of  his  running  a 
race  with  me  for  this  property  the  less  I 
like  it." 
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"He  will  do  yon  if  be  etui,"  T  eonld  not 
help  saying. 

Aye,  that's  jnat  it ;  he  will  if  he  cau.  I 
must  be  even  with  hiui,  and  armed  at  every 
point." 

"  What  is  his  business  ? "  said  Maiiin 
suddenly. 

*' Well,  you  sec,  lie  studied  for  the  medical, 
and  confiiders  liimself  (|nalitied,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  does  luurh  in  tiiat  way.  He  has 
been  alnnit  everywliei'e,  tra\  ening  around  tlie 
East.    He  was  iri  the  bufili  for  a  time,  but 


after  the  affair  of  the  black  fellow  he  bad  to 
hook  it.  I  am  told  that  he  has  lately  been 
at  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Colombo,  Port 
Said,  always  moving  about.  Last  year  I 
heard  that  he  was  in  Port  Said,  and  had  some 
medical  appointment  at  tlie  hospital  there  ; 
but  [  tliink  they  found  out  wliat  sort  of  man 
he  WHS,  and  then  I  beheve  he  took  to  dealing; 
in  pi'ecicms  stones.  Anyway,  he  is  not  the 
kind  who  is  likely  to  make  a  concession  easy 
or  to  accept  any  terms." 


iklartiu  rose. 
BriTig  your  lu^^gagc  and  come  straight  on 
board  now,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  you  had  better  do  that,"  I  added  ; 
"  I  shall  be  as  anxious  sls  you  to  see  if 
DoUory's  name  is  on  the  passenger  list." 

Wibnot  went  to  his  I'ooni,  and  Martin  and 
I  waited  in  tlie  hall  for  him.     h\  a  few 
moDients  we  all  started  for  tlic  quay  and 
went  on  board.    I  rang  the  beh  for  the  chief 
steward  and    told   Itim   to   bring  me  the 
passenger  list.    We  glanced  anxiously  down 
it.    Yes,  there  was  the  name,  almost 'last  on 
the  list,  and  out  of  alphabetical  order,  show- 
ing that  the  man  had  only  just  booked  his 
passage.    There  was  the  name — Dr.  Albert 
Dollory,  and  underneath  it  Mrs.  Dollory. 
"  Married  !  "  cried  AVibnot,  with  a  start. 
"I  never  knew  it.    1  am  sorrv  for  the 
wife." 

"Perhaps  it  will  Ije  all  the  better  for 
you,"  was  my  answer. 

He  turned  away,  looking  sadly  crest- 
fallen, and  I  went  off  to  attend  to  other 
<inties.  I  was  too  busy  for  the  nest 
tiventy-four  houra  to  give  any  thought  to 
Wilmot  and  his  affairs,  and  it  was  not 
nntil  the  nest  evening  that  I  fii-st  saw  Dr. 
Albert  Dollory.  He  and  AVibnot  were 
standing  together,  smoking  and  talking 
earnestly.  When  the  latter  saw  me  he 
called  out — 

"  Hullo,  is  that  you,  (.'onway  ?  ^lay  I 
introduce  you  to  my  cousin.  Dr.  Albert 
DolloiT?" 

Dollory    immediately    shook  liands, 
favouring  me  with  a  very  sharp  glance  as 
he  did  so.    At  a  fii-st  glance  I  thought 
him  a  rather  handsome  fellow.    He  was 
of  powerful  bnild  and  great  stature,  his 
features  were  dark  and  his  black  beard 
abundant.    Put  a  second  glance  showed 
iue  a  deep  scar  across  tlie  forehead,  which 
not  only  marred  his  lieauty,  but  gave  him 
a  sinister  aspect,    ^^otwitlistanding  this 
defect,  however,  the  man  had  a  natural 
grace    and    deconim    of    manner  which 
stamped  him  as  one  of  gentle  birth. 

"Mr,  Conway  knows  all  abont  om-  queer 
position,  Dollory,"  continued  WUmot.  "  The 
ship's  doctor,  Martin,  is  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
T  met  him  and  Mr.  Conway  last  night  at  the 
('anhield  Hotel  and  we  talked  the  thing 
through." 

Dollory  slightly  raised  his  brows,  hut  made 
no  re])iy.    I  gave  him  another  glance. 

"You  will  forgivt^  my  interfering  in  this 
matter,"  I  said,  "  but  J  eamestlylnraej^ou  will 
both  arrange  to  di«aiid  ^KmPl^^^C 
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"  Thank  you,"  answered  DuUory,  "  but  we 
have  decided  nothing  as  yet." 

There  was  u  HuperciUous  tone  in  his  \'oice, 
and  he  half  turned  on  his  heel.  He  evidently 
did  resent  my  interference,  but  anxiety  for 
Wilmot  prompted  me  to  say  soniethinc^  more. 

"  As  yon  will  l)oth  arrive  in  England  on 
the  same  day,  surely  that  is  the  easiest  and 
best  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  '  half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread.'  " 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  repHed  Dollory 
then.  "  For  my  part,  I  am  quite  content  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  my  uncle "s  will.  As  to 
you,  Wilmot,  yon  will  be  forced  to  do  likewise, 
for  I  sliall  not  consent  to  a  division.  Wo 
shall  ha\-e  a  racii  liome  ;  there  is  nothing  like 
a  little  excitement." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  Wilmot  approached 
my  side. 

"  I  have  failed  to  make  any  terms  with  my 
cousin,"  he  said. 

"  Keep  up  your  heart,"  I  answered  ;  '*  the 
la\\yt:i's  will  in  all  probability  insist  upon  a 

division." 

"  Yes,  if  we  arrive  at  the  same  time,"  was 
the  reply.  As  he  spoke  he  gave  a  iiarsh 
laugh.  "  Dollory  said  just  after  yon  left. 
'  There's  never  any  knowing  what  accident 
may  happen."  Then  he  stared  me  full  in  t-lie 
face  and  continued,  '  For  my  part,  I  think  it 
would  be  very  lame  fnn  to  fly  a  flag  of  trucj 
when  the  chances  of  victory  are  so  equal." 

"  I  wonder  what  he  means  ? "  I  said. 

Before  Wilmot  could  reply  a  little  round- 
faced,  bright-eyed  woman  was  seen  approach- 
ing.   She  came  stiaight  up  to  Wilmot. 

"  Do  you  know  where  my  husband  is  ?  " 
she  askod.  "  1  waTit  to  speak  to  him  about 
something  of  inipurtauce." 

'*  I  left  Dollory  on  the  hurricane  deck,'" 
replied  Wihnofc.  "  Pray,  before  yon  go, 
Mrs.  Dollory,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Conway." 

Mrs.  Dollory  gave  a  (luick  glance  iiiU*  my 
face,  as  if  she  meant  to  read  me  through. 
She  was  a  fresh-coloured,  heEdthy-lookifig 
young  woman  of  about  two-and -thirty  ;  her 
li|«  were  tii'mly  set,  and  her  dark-brown  eyes 
clear  and  honest  in  expression  ;  but  just  for 
a  moment  .1  thought  I  saw  a  cuj'ions  sort  of 
veiled  anxiety  lurk  in  their  <lepths.  This 
may  have  been  my  fancy,  for  the  queer 
position  made  me  inclined  to  })e  suKpicioiis 
about  everything.  The  next  moment  her 
merry  and  ringing  laugh  dissipated  my  fears. 

"  Ah,"  she  said,  "  what  an  adventure  we 
are  likely  to  have  !  But  it  is  very  nice,  to 
meet  you,  Dudley.  I  am,  of  course,  deeply 
inter^ted  in  this  strange  will ;  but  rest 


assured  of  one  thing— I  am  determined  there 
shall  be  fair  play." 

She  nodded  to  Wilmot  in  a  cheery  manner 
and  went  off  in  search  of  Dwllory. 

"  How  nice  she  is  !  "  he  said,  glancing  at 
me.  "  I  have  taken  an  immense  fancy  to 
her." 

"  I  Uke  her  appearance  infinitely  better 
than  that  of  her  husband,"  I  said.  "I  do 
not  take  to  your  cousin,  Wilmot.  I  hope  you 
don't  think  me  rude  for  saying  so 't  " 

"  Rude  ? "'  answered  Wilmot.  "  I  hate 
the  fellow  ;  lie  is  a  blackleg,  if  ever  there  was 
one  I  I  pity  that  poor  little  woman.  I 
wonder  what  induced  her  to  marry  him  ?  " 

For  the  next  few  days  I  did  not  see  very 
much  of  the  Dollorys ;  then,  one  afternoon, 
as  I  was  talking  to  Wilmot,  Mrs.  Dollory 
suddenly  came  up  and  spoke  to  us.  She  said 
nothing  in  partibular,  and  I  cannot  recall 
very  much  aliout  the  conversation ;  but  when 
she  had  gone  I  turned  and  looked  at 
Wiimot. 

"  What  a  cliange  !  "  I  said.  "  I  should 
scarcely  know  her  face." 

In  truth  it  was  considerably  altered  ;  the 
round  checks  seemed  to  have  fallen  in,  and 
most  of  the  bright,  healthy  colour  had 
vanished.  The  dark  eyes  seemed  to  have 
sunk  into  the  head,  and  now  the  veiled 
anxiety  coidd  be  no  longer  hidden  ;  it  had 
given  place  to  a  look  almost  of  terror. 

"What  has  come  to  the  woman?"  said 
Wilmot. 

"She  is  completely  altered,"  I  said  ;  "but 
it  may  be  owing  to  sea-sickness  ;  most  of  the 
passengers  are  bad  for  a  day  or  two  after  we 
tirst  sail." 

"  Xo,  it  is  not  that,"  said  Wilmot—"  I 
im-an,  it  is  more.  There  is  something  queer 
about  her.  She  was  happy  enough  when  we 
came  on  board,  and  now  she  looks  truly 
wretched.  I  wish  to  goodness  I  was  safe  in 
England.  The  more  I  see  of  Dollory  the 
more  I  dislike  him.  To  be  his  wife  must  be 
no  joke  ;  I  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the 
poor  little  thing  looks  bad." 

"  Have  vou  come  to  any  sort  of  terms  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  About  the  money  ?  No  ;  he  is  as 
obstinate  as  a  nvnie.  I  am  no  coward, 
(\mway,  but  frankly  1  don't  believe  lie  would 
be  alwve  playing  me  a  nasty  trick  if  he 
could." 

"  Too  risky,"  I  said,  "  seeing  that  Martin 
and  I  know  your  position.  If  anything 
happened  to  you,  there  would  be  too  much 
motive  to  make  things  go  /SBJ^9t  M?*'' 

"  Well,  at  ieastf^  "tillfifMtf-l^yttn— he 
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would  stick  at  uotliiiij^,  and  I  shall  watch 
him  closely.  If  wc  botli  get  safe  to  London 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  douhfc,  I  suppose, 
that  the  lawyers  will  insist  on  a  division  of 
the  property." 

"  i  slionid  say  none  whatever,"  was  niy 
reply. 

"  That  is  some  sort  of  comfort."  Wilmot 
sighed  as  he  spoke  ;  then  he  added,  "  I  wah 
I  could  get  that  poor  little  woman's  face  out 
of  my  head ;  I  cannot  bear  to  meet  that 
queer  expression  in  her  eyes." 

"  She  is  afraid  about  sometliinfr,"  I  replied  ; 
"  and  doubtless  Dollory  has  terrified  her." 

"  By  a  scheme  for  my  undoing,"  said 
Wilmot. 

"  "VVe  must  hope  for  the  best,  Wilmot,  ami 
both  watch  UoUory  as  closely  as  possible." 

The  voyage  flew  by.  We  had  a  pleasant 
set  of  passengera  on  the  whole,  and  many 
amusements  were  organised. 

After  the  first  day  or  two,  during  which 
bcr  cheerful  presence  had  been  much 
appreciated  by  tiic  other  ladies,  Mrs.  Dollory 
kept  very  mucli  to  herself.  She  spoke  httle 
to  anyone  except  her  husband,  and  was 
evidently  uneasy  in  the  pr^ence  of  Wilmot, 
Martin,  and  myself. 

Just  about  this  time  I  began  to  notice 
that  Dollory  became  great  friends  with  a 
young  sailor  on  board,  one  of  the  white  crew. 
He  was  a  nice,  easy-going,  happy-go-lucky 
sort  of  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Philbeach. 
Dollory  was  often  seen  talking  to  him,  and 
once  as  the  young  quartermaster  turned  away 
I  distinctly  saw  Dolloiy  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  and  thrust  something  into  the 
youiijf  ftillow's  palm.  The  hid  grasped  it, 
flushed  up  brightly,  and  a  moment  afterwards 
turned  aside.    I  went  up  to  Dollory. 

"  I  saw  you  giving  a  tip  to  Philbeach  just 
now,"  I  said;  "perhaps  you  are  not  aware 
that  it  is  against  the  rules  to  tip  the  sailors — 
at  any  rate,  until  the  voy^e  is  over." 

He  stared  at  me  and  drew  himself  up. 

"  On  my  part,  I  was  unaware,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  was  answerable  to  you  for  my 
conduct,  Mr.  Conway.  If  I  choose  to  bo 
generous,  it  is,  I  presume,  my  own  business." 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  then  he  continued 
in  a  gentler  tone,  "I  am  interested  in  Phil- 
beach, He  has  a  sick  mother  and  a  couple 
of  sisters.  I  have  started  a  collection  on  the 
quiet  for  his  benefit,  and  was  just  giving  him 
a  sovereign  to  add  to  the  fund.  But  there," 
he  continued,  the  purale  flush  rising  again  to 
his  swarthy  face,  "  I  refuse  to  discuss  this 
matter  any  further." 

He  walked  away  in  the  direction  of  the 


companion,  where  he  called  down  to  his 

wife  — 

"Alice,  I  want  you.  Why  don't  you 
come  on  deck  ?  " 

"Coming,  Albert,"  was  her  quick  reply. 
She  came  racing  up  the  companion  and 
joined  him.  He  laid  his  hand  heavily  on 
her  shoulder  and  they  walked  away  by  them- 
selves in  the  direction  of  the  engine-house. 

Meanwhile  Martin  and  I  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out. I  had  now  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  man  meant  mischief,  but  1  did  not  think 
that,  with  all  his  cleverness,  he  would  find  it 
possible  to  carry  any  sinister  design  into 
effect.  He  was  very  careful,  too,  and  was  on 
the  whole  rather  a  favourite  with  the  rest  of 
the  passengers.  He  was  a  good  raconteur, 
and  had  a  fund  of  excellent  stories  to  tell, 
which  kept  the  smoking-room  in  roars  of 
laughter.  He  was  also  particularly  attentive 
to  the  ladies  on  board. 

Day  by  day,  however,  the  change  for  the 
worse  in  his  wife  became  more  apparent ; 
s!ie  was  getting  thhmer  and  thinner.  I 
noticed  that  she  scarcely  touched  her  meals, 
that  she  avoided  meeting  other  people's  eyes, 
and  whenever  her  husband  spoke  to  her  she 
started  and  trembled.  There  was  not  the 
shghtest  doubt  that  a  terrible  fear  was 
weighing  on  her  spirits.  What  could  it  be  ? 
Were  we  really  on  the  eve  of  a  tragedy  ? 
I  hoped  not,  but  it  behoved  thcrae  of  us  who 
were  in  the  secret  to  guard  Wilmot  with  all 
the  skill  at  our  command. 

It  was,  I  remember,  one  night  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  we  were  all  somewhat  run  down  by 
the  extreme  heat,  when  I  noticed  Wilmot 
and  Mrs.  Dollory  standing  alone  by  the 
wheel.  They  were  talking  earnestly  together. 
In  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Dollory  went 
down  the  companion,  but  AVilmot  remained 
where  he  was,  leaning  over  the  taffrail 
and  looking  out  at  our  long  white  wake. 
He  was  evidently  in  deep  thought,  for  he 
did  not  turn  round  at  my  approaching  foot- 
steps, and  I  had  to  touch  him  more  than 
once  on  the  shoulder  before  he  looked  up. 

"  You  seem  quite  bowed  down  about  some- 
thing, my  dear  fellow,"  1  said.  "Any 
news  ?    Any  fresli  developments  ?" 

The  puzzled  and  worn  expression  of  his 
face  did  not  vanish  at  my  words.  He  was 
silent  for  a  moment,  then  he  said  in  a  low 
voice — 

"  Aye,  and  queer  ones,  too.  There  is  some 
deep  game  going  on  ;  I  want  your  advice 
very  iKidly." 

"  What  has  Mrs^^J^ol^jij-^lje^^ying  to 
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"  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  she 
means,  but  slie  came  to  me  jnst  now  ;  there 
were  tears  in  ber  eyes ;  slie  implored  me 
most  passionately  to  leave  the  ship  at  Port 
Said." 

"  To  leiive  tlie  ship  at  Port  Said  ? "  I 
answered.  "  Why,  my  dear  Wilmot,  this 
looks  as  if  she  were  in  league  with  her 
husband." 

"  You  would  think  so  at  the  first  glance, 
but  I  don't  be- 
lieve 80  for  a 

moment.  That 
little  woman  is 
true,  or  there 
is  no  truth  on 
earth.  Slic  is 
desperately  uu- 
ha])py  and  said 
that  she  was 
risking  a  great 
deal  in  speaking 
to  me  at  all,  but 
she  felt  she 
must.  You 
may  be  sure  I 
stared  at  lier 
in  amazement 
and  asked  lior 
to  explain  her- 
self. She  did 
n  o  t  a  n  s  w  e  r 
directly,  but 
then  she  said 
that  if  I  did 
not  take  her 
advice  I  should 
lose  the  legacy. 
Slie  also  im- 
]ilored  me  in 
])ity  to  her  to 
say  nothing  of 
this  to  her  !ius- 
band.  '  I  risk 
much,'  she  said, 
'much  more 
than  you  im- 
agine, in  trying 

to  save  you,  but  T  cannot  see  all  your  liopes 
dashed  to  the  gronnd.    You  are  a  good 

man  and  he  '     She  did  not  add  any 

more,  but  the  look  on  her  face  was  enougli. 
We  heard  you  approaching  and  she  went 
away.  It  looks  pretty  black,  don't  you 
think  ? " 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  tiiiiik,"  T  replied  : 
"  but  as  to  taking  her  advice,  that  is  out  of 
the  question.  Your  leaving  the  vessel  at 
Port  Said  would  be  sheer  madness.  Beyond 


doubt,  DoUory  wants  you  to  do  so  in  order 
to  get  to  England  first  himself,  and  has  pro- 
bably, although  you  do  not  agree  with  me, 
made  use  of  his  wife  as  a  cat's-paw.  Jnst  be 
watchful  and  careful,  Wilmot,  and  stick  to 
your  post,  i  sliall  keep  my  eyes  open,  too  ; 
but  iia  to  the  Port  Said  idea,  put  it  out  of 
your  head  once  for  all.  It  is  a  viic  place, 
and  full  of  scoundrels.  Yon  ai'e  jievfectly 
safe  on  boai-d  the  North  Star,  \vliatc\er 

villainy  DoUory 
may  be  up  to." 

"All  right; 
I  ant  glad  I 
have  spoken  to 
you,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  you," 
he  answered. 
"I'll  do  what 
you  wiwli,  bnt  I 
long  for  the 
whole  thing  to 
be  oyer,  one 
way  or  another. 
I  am  getting 
sick  of  all  this 
mystery  and 
worry.  By  the 
way,  have  you 
mil  iced  how 
illicit  DoUory  is 
with  that  young 
sailor  Pliil- 
beach  ?  What 
do  vou  make  of 
that  ? " 

"  Nothing. 
My  dear  fellow, 
you  are  over- 
suspicious.  Go 
and  turn  in  and 
sleep  if  you  can. 
It  is  more  than 
r  sliaU  do  to- 
night. TheyleU 
me  the  thermo- 
meter is  J  2(1"  in 
the  stdke-hole." 
"We  jarived  at  Port  Said  on  tlie  Ttli  of 
October,  and,  according  to  ray  usual  habit  in 
connection  with  this  port,  I  stayed  on  board. 
DoUory,  however,  and  several  other  members 
of  the  party  went  ashore,  bnt  Wilmot,  taking 
my  advice,  did  not  leave  the  ship.  We  were 
diie  to  leave  again  at  midday,  and  as  the 
hour  apj)roaclied  all  the  passengers  came 
fl()c;kiiiir  back.  Wilmot  and  I  were  on  deck, 
and  wa'tclu'd  them  streaming  up  the  gangway 
laden  with  their  different,  mireht^es.  We 
Hosted  by IjOOgle 


'  I*ut  hiB  hand  into  his  pocket  and  thrnst  Bomething  into  the  yoting 
fellow's  palm." 
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were  just  about  to  start— in  fact,  the  gangway 
was  already  up — wlteii  Mrs.  i)oUory  came 
hurrying  towards  us.  vShe  had  not  landed  at 
Port  Said,  and  looked  now  full  of  intense 
excitement.  Her  face  was  ashy  white,  and 
there  was  a  wild,  startled  look  in  her  eyes  ;  her 
breath  was  coming  quickly  in  uncontrollable 
agitation. 

"My  husband!"  she  cried.    "Oh,  Mr. 

Conway,  have  you  seen  him  ?  Has  he  come 
on  board  ?  I  cannot  find  !iim  anywliure. 
Surely  he  cannot  be  left  behind.  Oh,  why 
are  we  starting  without  him  ?  what  shall  1  do 
if  he  is  left  behind  ? "  An  agonised  look 
crossed  licr  face. 

"  t  really  don't  know  anything  about  your 
husband,  Mrs,  DoUory,"  I  replied.  "  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  see  him  come  on  board  with 
the  others,  but  I  will  make  inquiries  at  once." 

We  were  already  rapidly  ie  iving  the  shore. 
Wihnot  and  I  hurried  down  the  companion 
to  the  saloon.   There  I  saw  the  chief  steward. 

"  Do  yon  liappen  to  know  if  Dr.  DoUory 
has  come  on  board  ? "  I  said. 

"  I  cannot  tell  yon,  sir,"  was  his  reply, 
"but  I  will  make  inquiries  at  once,  and  let 
you  know."  He  left  ns  and  gave  his  orders 
to  another  steward  to  search  the  place.  Just 
at  that  moment  I  happened  to  glance  into 
Wilmot's  face.  I  saw  there  a  carious  expres- 
sion of  surprise  and  ill-concealed  delight. 
He  would  not  meet  my  eyes,  and  turned  away 
to  hide  his  emotion.  I  laid  my  hand  on  his 
arm. 

"  Wliat  is  up  ?  "  1  said, 

"  By  Jove  ! "  he  cried,  "  if  DoUory  has 
missed  the  boat  lie  is  done  for — I  am  bound 
to  be  home  first."  His  lips  trembled  and  he 
dashed  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  for  in 
his  intense  excitement  the  drops  of  perspira- 
tion stood  out  on  it  like  beads, 

"  Yes,  I  am  bound  to  be  home  first,"  he 
repeated. 

"  You  certainly  are,"  I  answered  ;  "  but 
come  to  my  cabin — I  do  not  understand  this 

business." 

I  took  him  away  with  me,  being  anxious 
to  avoid  meeting  Mre.  DoUory  just  then. 
The  moment  we  entered  he  sank  down  on 
ray  bunk,  then  started  up  as  if  unable  to 
contain  hin^elf. 

"  You  can  never  guess  what  it  means,"  he 
said,  "  the  intense  relief  from  the  most  over- 
powering anxiety  and  fear.  If  Dollory  has 
missed  the  boat  I  am  a  made  man." 

"  I  would  not  buoy  myself  up  with  too 
much  hope,"  I  answered,  "your  cousin  is  the 
la^t  man  on  earth  to  do  an  idiotic  tiling  of 
that  kind  ;  but  we  will  be  sure  one  way  or 


the  other  when  the  stewai-d  brings  the 
report." 

In  about  half  an  hour  Maliinson,  the 

steward,  entered  the  cabin. 

"  Dr.  DuUory  is  not  on  board,  sir,"  he  said  ; 
"  the  whole  ship  has  been  searched.  He  must 
have  been  left  behind  at  Port  Said.  He  was 
on  shore  there,  it  is  certain,  for  Philbeach, 
one  of  the  quartennasters,  was  with  him  and 
bad  a  drink  witli  him." 

"  I  must  go  and  tell  Mrs.  DoUory  at  once," 
I  said.  1  left  my  cabin  without  glancing  at 
Wilmot  and  inet  the  doctor's  wife  coming 
down  the  companion.  She  was  evidently 
looking  for  me. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  (,'onway,  I  have  lieard,"  she 
said  ;  "  my  husband  is  not  on  board.  Things 
are  as  I  feared  ;  but  do  not  question  me,  I 
won't  be  questioned."  She  spoke  in  a  broken 
voice,  her  head  slightly  bowed.  Before  I 
could  answer  her  she  had  passed  mc  on  lier 
way  to  her  cahin.  In  some  Hnr])rise,  and  with 
a  vague  feeling  of  unacconnt.'il)le  alarm,  I 
went  iu  search  of  I'hiibeach.  He  was  busy 
attending  to  some  of  bis  duties  and  looked 
up  when  I  approached. 

"  How  is  it,  Philbeach,"  I  said,  "that  Dr. 
DoUory  has  not  returned  to  the  ship  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know,  sir,"  was  bis  reply.  "  lie 
gave  me  a  drink  on  shore,  and  said  he  would 
be  back  in  good  time." 

"  Are  you  hiding  anything  ? "  I  said 
sternly.    "  Is  anyching  the  matter  ?  " 

Philbeach  drew  himself  up  and  looked  me 
fuU  in  the  face. 

"Certainly  there  is  nothing  tlie  malxer, 
sir,"  was  his  reply.  "  The  doctor  is  a  good 
friend  to  me.  He  tak^  an  interest  in  my 
home  affairs  ;  he  is  one  of  tlie  best  men  I  ever 
met.'' 

"  Aye,  so  you  think,"  was  my  innermost 
thought.  I  went  back  to  my  own  cabin, 
where  I  was  joined  by  Wilmot  and  Martin. 
I  told  Martin  the  state  of  affairs. 

"  Well,  this  is  about  the  queerest  thing 
1  ever  beard  in  my  life,"  was  his  response. 

"  I  can  make  nothing  of  it,"  I  said. 

Wilmot  now  interrupted  us  with  a  harsli, 
excited,  jubilant  laugh. 

"I  don't  see  anything  so  nuirvellous  in  it, 
after  all,"  he  said.  "  The  very  cleverest  man 
may  sometimes  make  a  slip.  DoUory  mis- 
calculated the  time,  or,  perhaps—who  can 
tell  ?■ — he  got  into  some  den  of  thieves  in  tliat 
horrid  place.  Anyhow,  one  thing  is  plain, 
he  has  lost  and  I  have  won." 

"  Time  will  prove,"  I  answered. 

"  But  it  is  all  as  clear  as  daylight,"  he  coti- 
tiimed,  speaking  impulsively.  "J  cannot 
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make  out  wJi;^  ^ou  and  Martin  look  so  sober. 
By  no  possibility  can  the  man  be  home  in 
time." 

"  I  don't  like  Mrs.  BoUory's  face,"  was  my 
reply.  "  1  never  saw  any  woman  look  more 
scared." 

"  A/e,"  responded  the  doctor ;  *'  but 
perhaps  she,  too,  was  playing  a  part.  You 
said  she  tried  to  persuade  you  to  go  ashore  at 
Port  Said,  Wilmot  ?  " 

"  She  certainly  did,"  he  answered  ;  *'  hut 
there,  whatever  she  said  to  me,  I  trust  that 
woman." 

"You  can  never  trust  appearances  in  a 
case  of  this  sort,"  said  the  doctor.  "  She  is, 
in  all  probability,  her  husband's  tool,  and, 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not,  was  urged  to 
make  a  victim  of  you.  Had  you  taken  her 
advice  you  would  now  have  been  a  lost  man, 
and  she  is  doubtless  in  her  present  distrera 
because  she  sees  that  her  husband's  game 
is  up." 

Wilmot  rubbed  his  hands  joyfully. 

"  I  wish  I  could  communicate  this  good 
news  to  my  own  little  wife,"  he  said.  "  Yes, 
I  am  made,  and  just  when  I  almost  feared 
tliat  all  was  lost.  I  feel  as  lighthearted  as  a 
sandboy  ;  a  load  has  been  lifted  from  my 
mind." 

Wilmot  presently  left  U8>  and  the  doctor 
and  I  found  ourselves  alone.  We  looked 
one  at  the  other. 

"  It  seems  iacredible  that  Dolloty  should 
have  missed  the  boat,"  I  repeated.  "  What 
can  possibly  have  detained  him  at  Port 
Said,  when  such  important  issues  are  at 
stake  ? " 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell,"  was 
Martin's  reply.  "  The  wliole  thing  is  a 
puzzle ;  but  I  own  I  am  right  glad.  Of 
course,  Dollory  has  outwitted  himself  in 
some  maimer  unknown  to  us,  and  my  friend 
Wilmot  is  safe  to  win." 

We  talked  a  httle  further  over  the  matter 
and  then  we  turned  to  our  respective  duties. 

The  days  flew  by  without  incident,  but 
one  circumstance  was  remarked  on  by  several 
of  the  passengers.  Mrs.  Dollory  I'efused  to 
leave  her  cabin  or  to  see  anyone.  Iler  meals 
were  bronght  to  her  there,  and  no  informa- 
tion whatever  could  be  gained  about  her. 
Martin  inquired  once  or  twice  if  she  were  ill, 
but  the  stewardess  invariably  replied  in  the 
negative.  It  was  quite  useless,  therefore, 
to  expect  any  explanation  from  her.  There 
was  nothing  whatever  to  be  done  but  to  give 
up  for  the  present  further  speculation  on  this 
queer  matter.  Wilmot  told  me  that  he 
intended  to  disembark  at  Brindisi,  which 


place  we  sliould  reach  in  two  days,  and  then 
go  straight  overland  to  London. 

"  I  feel  as  right  as  nails,"  he  said.  "  I 
shall  get  the  money  and  post  back  to  join 
tlie  wife  by  the  earliest  boat  I  can  get." 

He  looked  so  radiant  that  the  old  proverb 
about  the  cup  and  the  lip  returned  to  my 
mind.  A  queer  depression  was  over  me 
which  I  could  not  account  for,  but  I  forbore 
to  say  anything  to  damp  Wilmot's  spirits. 

At  last  the  day  dawned  when  we  entered 
the  harbour  at  Brindisi.  Wilmot  was  early 
on  deck  ;  his  face  was  lit  up  w^th  a  smile. 

"  I  have  just  finished  packing  and  every- 
thing is  ready,"  be  said.  "  How  glad  T  shall 
be  to  be  off  !  This  suspense  is  almost  past 
bearing." 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips 
before,  to  my  amazement,  I  saw  the  chief 
officer  tearing  up  the  companion  stairs, 
followed  immediately  by  Dr.  Martin.  Martin 
was  in  such  a  frantic  hurry  that  he  cannoned 
against  me  and  then  flew  past  us  both 
without  speaking. 

"  Hullo  !  What's  up,  Martin  ?  "  I  cried. 
But  the  nuai  had  disappeared  into  the 
captain's  cabin  in  a  flash. 

Tlic  next  moment  the  engine-bells  rang 
and  the  throb  of  the  screw  ceased.  We  were 
still  a  good  two  miles  from  the  shore.  To 
stop  abruptly  like  this  was  certainly  most 
unusual. 

"  What  can  it  mean  ?  "  said  Wilmot. 

"  We  will  go  forward  and  find  out,"  was 
niy  answer. 

We  sauntered  across  the  deck.  T)ie  next 
instant  I  saw  something  that  sent  a  sudden 
thrill  of  fear  through  me.  At  the  main- 
mast, hauling  a  line,  hand  over  hand,  was 
the  quartermaster,  and  above  us,  fluttering 
up  higher  and  higher,  I  saw  a  yellow  flag — ■ 
the  flag  of  gummtine !  I  gazed  at  it  without 
speaking  till  it  reached  the  top  of  the  mast. 
Wilmot  looked  at  it,  too  ;  then  he  said — 

"  What  does  it  mean,  Conway  ?  What 
are  they  hoisting  a  yellow  flag  for  ?  " 

"It  means  that  we  are  quarantined,"  I 
replied,  and  I  ran  to  the  captain's  cabin. 
The  chief  officer  and  Dr.  Martin  were  there. 

"  Come  in,  Conway,"  cried  the  skipper  tlie 
moment  he  saw  me.  "  I  have  just  sent  for 
you.  Here's  a  pretty  mess !  Tlicre  is  a 
case  of  bubonic  plague  on  board  ;  no 
passengers  can  land  here." 

"  Is  it  one  of  the  passengers  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No  ;  one  of  the  men,"  said  Martin — 
"  young  Philbeach .  I  cannot  make  it  out  at 
all,  unless  he  got  it  at  Aden  ;  but  if  he  had, 
he  would  have  shoffnjatm6tomB(is«^^  now." 
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My  heart  sank  at  his  woixls,  and  the  outline 
of  a  consummately  planned  plot  began  to 
take  shape.  DoUory  had  been  cra-iously 
friendly  with  Philbeaeh ;  they  had  been 
together  at  Port  Said. 

"  If  he  contracted  it  at  Poi"t  Said  ? " 

I  queried. 

"  Ah  !  "  replied  Martin.  "  lu  that  case  he 
wonld  be  ill  about  now." 

Without  uttering  another  woi-d  1  hurried 
back  to  Wilmot,  wTio  had  remained  where  I 
had  left  him.  I  don't  think  he  had  yet 
taken  in  the  situation,  but  the  news  had 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  ship,  and 
there  was  something  very  like  a  panic  beginning 
already  among  the  passengers. 

"  There  is  a  case  of  plague  on  board,"  T 
said  to  him.  "I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  you 
cannot  go  ashore  here  ;  you  will  have  to  come 
round  to  Plymouth  with  us." 

He  started  back. 

"  Plague  ?  "  he  echoed.  "  What  an  awful 
thing  1  But  why  may  I  not  land  ?  Surely 
the  sooner  I  get  away  the  better  ?  " 

"  It  is  against  the  laws  of  quarantine,"  I 
answered.  "  You  must  stay  where  you  are. 
t  am  very  sorry,  Wilmot,  but  there  is  no 
possible  help  for  it." 

I  saw  that  he  was  trying  to  keep  up  his 
courage,  and  that  even  yet  the  worst  had  not 
dawned  upon  him. 

"  We  arc:  due  at  Plymouth  on  the  28tli," 
he  said,  looking  full  at'me  with  starting  eyes. 
"  I  shall  still  be  in  time." 

"  The  law  is  that  we  must  be  five  days  hi 
quarantine,"  I  replied. 

He  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 

"Even  so,"  he  said  then.  "That  will 
bring  us  to  the  second  of  November— a 
narrow  shave.  But  even  then  I  shall  not  be 
too  late,  unless,  indeed,  DoUory  comes  on  and 
gets  home  first.  Oonld  he  do  that  by  coming 
on  in  another  boat,  I  wonder  ?  This  is  most 
infernal  luck !  " 

I  did  not  dare  to  communicate  my  susi)icions 
to  him  yet,  and  went  quickly  back  to  tlie 
captain. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,"  I  said,  "  if  any  boat 
left  Port  Said  soon  after  us  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied—"  the  Evening  Star,  one 
of  our  boats  on  the  Indian  Line  ;  she  is  just 
behind  us."  He  shaded  his  eyes  and  looked 
out  to  sea.  "  Tliat  is  she  coming  up  now," 
he  continued.    "  But  why  do  you  ask  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  in  a  moment,"  1 
answered. 

I  ran  down  the  conii)anion  and  went  at 
once  to  Mrs.  DoUory.  I  knocked  at  the  door 
of  her  cabin.    A  voice  inside  called  oul, — 


"Who  is  there  ?  " 

"It  is  I — Conway,"  I  replied.  "I  must 
speak  to  you  at  once." 

"  Come  in,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  wUl  see 
you." 

I  entered.  Mrs.  DoUory  was  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  cabin.  She  was  sUiring 
straight  at  the  door,  and  her  eyes  liad  a  glassy 
appearance.  Her  face  was  so  ashy  white 
that  it  almosD  resembled  that  of  a  dead 
woman— the  most  hoiTihle  fear  had  spread 
over  each  feature. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming.  "  You  look  most  fearfully  ill. 
What  is  wrong,  Mrs.  DoUory  ?  For  Heaven's 
sake  unburden  yourself !  " 

The  expression  on  the  poor  woman's  face 
had  made  me  for  the  moment  almost  forget 
the  yellow  flag  and  the  downfaU  of  aU 
AVihnot's  hopes. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  I  said  again. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  her  lips  formed  a 
voiceless  word  which  I  could  not  catch. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  bad  news  ?  "  I  said 
then. 

She  gave  a  violent  start,  clenched  lier 
hands,  and  at  last  found  words. 

"  Kews  ? "  she  cried  with  a  stifled  scream  ; 
"  this  is  no  news  to  me.    Yes,  Mr.  Conway, 

I  will  spiiiik.  I  have  borne  much  from  my 
linsliaud,  but  this  is  beyond  endurance. 
WiU  titat  poor  fellow  die  ?  Does  Mr.  Martin 
think  lie  will  die  ?  " 

I  do  not  know  :  I  have  not  asked  him,"  I 
replied.  "  I  am  thinking  of  Wilmot.  This 
quarantine  business  will  make  him  late  ;  he 
will  lose  the  property.  What  does  it  all 
mean  ?  " 

"  It  was  plaimed,"  she  replied ;  "  the 
quarantine  was  planned  in  order  to  detain 
him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  said.  My  heart 
gave  a  sudden  clutch  at  the  thought  of  the 
villainy  which  was  about  to  be  exposed. 

Mlie'clasped  her  hands  excitedly  together. 

"Oil,  if  only  Mr.  Wilmot  had  tsiken  my 
advice,  and  gone  ashore  at  Port  Said,  aU 
would  have  been  weU,"  she  continued  ;  "  and 
I  risked  so  much  to  tell  him.  He  did  not 
believe  me,  and  he  would  not  go,  and  I  could 
not  explain  matters.  Oh  I  I  am  a  most 
wretched  woman  ! " 

"  Do  yon  say  this  thing  has  been  planned  ?" 
I  asked. 

"Deliberately,  devilishly  planned  by  my 
husband,"  was  her  solemn  answer.  "  Though 
I  am  his  wife,  I  will  bear  testimony  gainst 
hiin.  1  have  suffered  and  borne  much,  but 
this  I  cannot  and  wiU  uot^idure."  . 
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Kile  shiveml  iill  ()\  er. 

"Mv3.  Dallory,'''  1  Siiid,  "  if  yon  are  to  do 
any  good  at  all  in  this  business,  please  niider- 
stand  there  ia  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Is  the  poor  fellow 
really  dying  ? " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that,  but  I  do 
know  this — we  sbaU  be  in  quarantine  for  five 
days,  and  your  liusbaud,  beyond  doubt,  is 
coniiu^i;  on  in  the  /■.'reniii'/  Star,  which  will 
pass  us  ill  a  few  moments." 

She  Kiiivered  iigain. 

"  He  would  kill  me  if  he  knew  wliat  I  am 
going  to  do  ;  but  life  has  become  intolerable. 
And  as  to  inotiev  -  oh  1  liow  men  siu  for 


The  iittlfc  woman  ItPiit 
over  him." 


money,  and  how  little  it  is  worth  after 
all  ! " 

"aoon,"lKaid. 

She  pressed  both  her  hands  to  her  eyes, 
and  then  continued,  with  ie^  excitement  in 
her  manner — 

"  You  know  what  a  curious  friendslu]) 
sprang  up  between  my  husband  and  that 
poor  young  quartermaster  Philbeach.  I 
heard  Dr.  Doliory  propose  to  him  to  come 
on  shore  at  I'ort  Raid,  but  for  what  purpose 
I  know  not.  1  only  kn<nv'  that  he  told  me 
that  if  lie  i-ould  t-ueceed  in  a  certain  line  of 
action  which  he  had  marked  out  for  liiuiself, 
he  would  not  return  to  tlie  ship.    J  replietl, 


when  he  said  those  extraordinary  words, 
'  Then  you  will  be  late  ' 

"  '  No,  I  shall  be  in  time,'  he  answered  ; 
'1  have  planned  it  all.  Wihuot  is  no  mutch 
for  me  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  brains. 
1  shall  be  home  fii-st,'  and  he  rubbed  his 
hands  excitedly. 

'*  *  If  I  succeed  I  shall  not  return  to  the 
ship,'  he  said.  '  If  I  do  not  return,  you  will 
know  that  my  plan  has  been  crowned  with 
success.' 

"  Oil,  Mr.  Conway,  you  can  little  guess 
my  anguish  when  he  did  not  come  back  ; 
liut  what  has  happened  I  cannot  tell  you, 
aitliongb  I  (^itn  paftly  guess.    When  a  man 
is  a  medical  man,  and 
idso  a  devil,  what  awful 
ends  can  he  not  achieve  ? 
]}ut  will  you  not  ask  the 
poor    fellow    himself  ? 
l*erlui]is  lie  will  teU  you 
the  truiii." 

"  1  wiU  see  him  at 
once,"  1  said.  "  If  lie 
knows  that  you  have  told 
us  BO  much,  he  may  be 
induced  to  teU  the  rest. 
Perhaps  you  will  come, 
too,  Mrs.  Doliory  ?" 

"  T  do  not  fear  infec- 
tion," she  said  ;  "  all  I 
desire  and  want  is  to 
have  that  wicked  man, 
my  husband,  punished 
for  his  awful  crimes." 

She  followed  me  out 
of  her  cabin.    We  found 
Martin  with  Captain  Meadows  ;   they  both 
decided  to  come  with  us  to  visit  the  sick 
man. 

I  need  not  describe  here  the  horrible 
symptoms  of  his  disease.  He  was  in  great 
Riiffenng  and  in  mortal  danger,  but  he  Wiis 
not  unconscious.  He  looked  at  us  all 
with  lack-lustre  eyes  wiien  we  (entered  his 
cabin,  but  when  he  saw  iVrrs.  Doliory  ihey 
began  to  dilate  with  that  curious  expression 
of  feaf  which  all  those  who  came  in  eoiitac't 
with  Doliory  himself  seemed  to  ac^quirc. 

"  What  is  wrong  "  he  said  in  a  low 
whisper. 

The  little  woman  bent  over  him. 

"  I  mean  to  nurse  you,  Philbeach,  and 
bfiiig  you  back  to  health,"  she  said,  "  but  I 
want  yiMi  now  to  tell  us  the  truth.  I  am 
Dr.  Dollory's  wife,  and  1  (command  you  in 
bis  name,  if  ueces-^ary,  to  tell  the  truth." 

"  Of  course  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  poor 
felli)W.    "I  went  ashore /wth  Dr.  iDollory. 
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It  was  for  a  purpose.  Tie  Siiid  he  wiis  a  great 
man  at  tattooing,  and  had  discovered  a  new 
and  wonderful  ink.  I  had  always  wanted  to 
have  an  anchor  tattooed  on  my  arm,  the 
same  as  Joe  the  boatswain,  and  he  offered  to 
do  it  for  me  if  I  went  ashore  with  him. 
We  went  to  a  little  hotel  and  he  did  it  in  a 
private  room.  See,  that  is  wliere  he  did  it. 
He  fjave  me  five  pounds  afterwards.  I 
don't  know  why,  but  he  told  mc  that 
he  was  about  to  come  in  for  a  large  pro- 
perty, and  thought  it  might  be  of  use  to 
me.  See  my  arm,  where  he  did  it ;  it  hurts 
so  dreadfully.  Why  should  it  hurt  like  that, 
doctor  ?  " 

"  Great  God  !  "  cried  Martin,  "  is  it  here  ? " 

"  Tea,  where  it  has  swollen." 

The  doctor's  face  turned  ashy  white. 

"DoUorygave  him  tlic  plague,"  lie  whis- 
pered to  me.  "  That  very  place  is  the  pustule, 
the  typical  pustule,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it." 

"You  are  prepared  to  swear  tliiw,  Phil- 
beach  ?  "  I  said.  "  Martin,  for  Heaven's  sake 
take  down  his  affidavit." 

Martin  did  so.  The  captain  and  I 
hastened  on  deck.  The  Evmii/ng  Star  was 
now  rapidly  nearing  us.  Even  at  the  distance 
which  separated  the  two  big  liners  I  could  see 
the  figure  of  Albert  Dollorv  standing  alone 
on  the  deck  right  up  in  tlie  bows  ;  lie  was 
eagerly  gazing  in  our  direction.  Just  then  I 
heard  Wilmot's  step  behind  me. 

"  Good  God  !  Conway,  I  am  done  for,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  am  ruined,  utterly  ruined.  Did  you 
see  Dollory  on  board  the  Ikrninf/  Star  ?  He 
will  land  at  Brindiai  and  be  in  London  in 
forty-eight  hours." 

"No,  he  won't;  leave  things  to  me,"  I 
answered.    "  I  will  explain  later  on." 

The  captain  and  I  now  hurried  towards 
the  gangway ;  the  company's  launch  was 
alongside,  and  the  agent  was  sUmdiiig  at  the 
bottom  of  the  steps.  OapUiin  Meadows  wrote 
a  few  hasty  words  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
thrust  it  into  the  agent's  hands. 

"  Go  full  steam  to  the  Eveniivj  Slur,'' 
he  said,  "and  give  that  to  Captain  Baker. 
It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.    I  will 


signal  to  stop  her  before  she  gets  to  the 
quay." 

In  an  instant  the  launch  swung  off,  and, 
getting  up  full  steam,  tore  after  the  Evening 
Star.  At  our  signal  she  suddenly  stopped, 
and  the  launch  went  aloiigfiide. 

"  What  did  you  write  ? "  I  asked  of  the 
captain. 

"  This,"  he  replied.  "  1  have  asked  the 
captain  to  send  Dolloiy  back  here  at  once. 
He  is  oi/r  passenger  and  must  answer  this 
charge  to  Jiie." 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
launch  was  back  again,  bringing  Dr.  Albert 
DoUory.  He  was  in  irons.  From  this  we 
knew  that,  mad  with  fear  and  a  guilty 
conscience,  he  had  offered  resistance  on  board 
the  Evening  Star. 

I  shall  never  to  my  dying  day  forget  the 
scene  that  followed.  When  he  discovered 
that  his  own  wife  had  laid  information 
against  him,  his  rage  and  passion  knew  no 
bounds.  Perceiving  that  all  was  up,  liowcver, 
he  confessed  what  he  had  done,  but  without 
a  spark  of  regret. 

"  Had  I  succeeded,"  he  said,  "  I  should 
have  considered  mjrself  the  luckiest  dog  on  tiie 

wide  earth ;  as  it  is  "  he  turned  his  head 

aside. 

The  rest  of  this  story  can  be  told  very 
briefly.  Owing  to  the  care  and  watchfulness 
which  Mrs.  Dollorv  herself  expended  on  him, 
and  to  Martin's  unceasing  ministrations, 
Philbeach  recovered  ;  but,  as  if  there  were 
indeed  in  tliis  life  some  even-handed  justice 
that  makes  the  .criminal  fall  into  the  pit  he 
has  dug  for  another,  the  only  other  person  on 
board  the  Norlli,  Star  wlio'caught  the  pl^ue 
was  Albert  Dollory  himself.  Of  course 
everything  that  could  be  done  was  tried  to 
save  bun,  but  he  died  before  we  reached 
Gibraltar.  I  don't  believe  anyone  on  board 
mourned  his  loss. 

We  were  quarantined  at  Plymouth,  but 
Wihnot  was,  after  all,  just  in  time  to  receive 
liis  fortune.  Although  he  denied  it,  I  am 
almost  certain  that  a  share  of  that  fortune 
went  U>  Mre.  Dollory,  whom  her  brutal 
husband  had  left  pennile^. 
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THE  FATHER  OF  MODERN  JAPAK 

A  TALK  WITH  THE  MARQUIS  ITO. 
By  John  Poster  FjiAsim. 


IT  was  at  a  quiet  little  dinner  party  at 
Tokio— the  ancient  Yeddo—tliat  I  first 
met  Marquis  Ito,  es-Priine  Minister, 
and  creator  of  tlie  new  Japan.  Not  hj  any 
means  a  man  of  striking  personality,  about 
tlie  average  lieiglit  of  a  Japanese,  wliicli  is 
sliort,  broad  siiouldered,  and  with  something 
of  a  military  carriage,  his  features  sallow  and 
drawn,  Ids  moustache  and  beard  iron-grey 
and  straggling,  liis  hair  thin  but  black,  brushed 
tightly  on  the  skull,  which  is  level  and  broad. 
The  forehead  is  scarred  with  two  deep  furrows, 
the  nose  wide-nostrilled,  indicating  some 
vigour  of  character,  but  the  mouth  weak,  with 
hps  slightly  bulging,  the  eyes  small,  black, 
and  curious- — a  qiiiet,  commonplace,  com- 
placent business  person — such  was  my  first 
impression  of  one  of  tlie  most  notable  of 
men. 

Amiable,  suave-mannered,  acquiescent  in 
argument,  with  absoKitely  no  protruding 
domination  of  character,  it  is  hard  for  you 
to  realise  when  chatting  with  this  man  wiat 
you  are  chatting  with  the  man  who  has  made 
Japan  a  nation.  For  a  moment  you  think  of 
modern  Jap'in,  its  constitutional  sovereign, 
its  House  of  Lords,  its  House  of  Commons, 
its  magnificent  navy,  its  array  trained  upon 
European  principles,  the  country  covered  with 
railways,  the  great  cities  illuminated  with 
electric  light,  tramcars  rumbling  along  the 
main  thoroughfares,  stacks  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires  lining  the  highways — every- 
thing isEuropean,modernandgo-ahead,every- 
body,save  the  poorer  classes,  dresses  in  English 
clothra  and  speala  the  I'luglish  language. 
Ton  feel  that  you  are  not  in  the  Japan  of  the 
books,  picturesque  and  dainty,  a  realm  of 
knick-knacks  and  topsy-turvydom,  but  in  a 
wide-awake,  material  Japan  where  advance- 
ment aud  civihsation  are  the  watchwords. 
And  then  your  eyes  wander  to  Marquis 
Ito,  and  you  endeavour  to  realise  how 
it  is  that  he  has  within  thirty  years  trans- 
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planted  liis  nation  from  the  fourteenth  century 
to  the  nineteenth,  induced  it  to  throw  oil"  its 
old  insular,  self-sufficient  semi- barbarism,  put 
on  the  garb  of  civilisation,  adapt  itseif  to 
western  ideas,  and  determinedly  take  its  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  You  try 
hard  to  grasp  it  all.    You  fail. 

On  several  occasions  I  had  long  chats  with 
the  Prime  Minister,  as  he  then  was,  and  I  well 
remember  one  night  in  Marquis  Ito's  smoking- 
room,  when  Count  Inouye  was  also  present — 
Count  Inouye,  who  has  always  been  Ito's  Iiard- 
liitting  right  hand  in  westernising  Japan- 
hearing  them  tell  how  it  was,  when  quite 
boys,  they  made  up  their  miiuls  Japan  would 
have  to  open  its  doors  to  tlie  ideas  of  the 
West.  Tiiey  are  both  advancing  in  years 
now— Ito  is  fifty-iiinc  and  Inouye  sixty-three 
—both  political  veterans. 

"  You  know,"  said  Marquis  Ito,  in  telling 
me  the  stoiy,  "  Inouye  aud  I  have  been  linked 
togetlier  from  early  hfe.  We  both  belonged 
to  the  Choshu  clan,  one  of  the  two  great  chm 
— the  other  was  the  Satsuma — concerned  In 
the  restoration  of  the  Mikado.  "Wc  Ciioshn 
men  take  tlie  credit  of  liaving  the  brains,  while 
the  Satsumas  have  the  nmscle.  Well,  our 
chief  decided  that  Inouye  and  myself  should 
go  to  England  to  learn  navigation,  so  tliat  on 
our  return  our  knowledge  vv(»uid  be  useful  in 
ousting  the  foreigners  from  Japan.  We  two 
young  fellows  accordingly  went  to  Nagasaki 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  passage  to  Eng- 
land. The  only  word  of  English  we  knew 
was  'navigation.'  We  went  into  the  office  of 
the  company,  and  when  the  man  in  charge 
asked  what  we  wanted,  all  we  could  say  was 
'Navigation.'  Everything  seemed  all  right  and 
away  on  board  the  vessel  we  went.  But  what 
was  our  surprise  on  finding  that  instead  of 
being  passengers  we  had  been  .slii])i>ed  as 
common  sailors.  All  through  the  voyage  we 
hsid  to  scrub  the  decks  aud  work  just  the 
same  as  the  others.  The^>Englishi  sailors 
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f'oniul  out  Wi!  had  moiiey  and  it  was  soou 
gambled  away  from  us.  Kot  all,  for  we  kept 
two  dollitrs  ciU'efuily  stowed  away  in  an  old 
stocking  for  einorgeiicies.  Well,  at  last  we  got 
to  Loudon,  but  nobody  was  there  to  meet  us. 
The  ship  was  tied  up,  everybody  cleared  off, 
and  we  were  leffc  alone.  We  got  very  hungry, 
but  as  wo  knew  no  English  we  didn't  know 
what  t;)  do  if  we  went  on  shore.  However, 
liiiitger  made  us  decide  that  one  of  us  must 
go  and  buy  sumctiiin.i^  suuiehow,  so  we  tossed 
up  who  it  should  be.    Tlie  lot  fell  on  Inouye." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Count  Inouye  ;  "  I  was  never 
more  frightened  in  my  life  than  on  that 
wet  night  when  I  set  foot  in  London  and 
started  otf  with  one  of  the  dollars  in  my 
hand  to  buy  food.  I  had  to  be  xnvy  careful 
80  as  to  know  my  way  back.  I  found  a 
baker's  shop,  so  in  I  went  and  pointed  to  a 
loaf  of  bread.  Of  course  I  could  not  speak, 
but  I  held  out  the  dollar  to  show  my  willing- 
ness to  pay,  anil  do  you  know,  that  Euglish- 
]nan  kept  the  dollar  and  gave  me  no  eiiange. 
Anyway,  I  got  back  to  Ito  all  right,  and  we 
ate  that  bread  like  w^olves.  N"ext  day  some 
of  our  friends  came  to  look  for  us  and  away 
we  went.  We  were  in  Ijondon  about  a 
year." 

"  And  did  you  learn  much  navigation  in 
that  time  ?  "  I  asked. 

"!No,"8aid  Count  Inouye,  "not  very  much; 
but  we  kept  our  eyes  open  and  we  came  to 

the  conclusion  that  it  was  ah  iiousen.se  for 
Japan  to  keep  foreigners  at  arm's  length." 

"The  Bhoguns  were  then  in  power  in 
Japan,"  continued  Manjuis  Ito,  "and  they 
were  making  treaties  with  foreigners.  Our 
clan,  however,  was  very  anti-foreign,  and 
hearing  it  was  getting  into  trouble  owing 
to  this  pei-sistent  attitude,  we  hurried  back 
to  our  country.  We  got  to  Yokohama  just 
as  a  naval  expedition  was  b(;ing  sent  against 
the  Choshns  by  England,  France,  the  United 
States,  and  Holland.  We  at  once  asked  for 
pei'mission  to  go  aliead  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Choshns  !i.nd  try  to  induce  our  people  to 
acknowh^dge  the  fault  they  had  committed. 
Sir  Rathcrl'ord  Aicock,  who  was  then 
Britain's  representative  in  Japan,  sent  us  in 
the  frigate  Barrosa.  Well,  we  saw  our  chief, 
we  did  all  we  could  to  perauade  him  to  make 
submission,  and  tried  to  show  him  bow 
impossible  it  would  be  to  avoid  foreign 
intercourse." 

"  Yes,"  added  Count  Inouye,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  "  the  most  humiliating  moment 
in  my  life  was  that  day  when  wc  had  to  go 
hack  to  the  English  ship  with  news  of  our 
failure.    We  had  been  so  sure,  we  had  been 


.so  filled  up  to  the  eyes  with  pro-foreign  ideas, 
we  could  not  believe  in  our  own  irK;:ipacity 
to  convey  our  very  strong  impressions  and 
opinions  and  convictions  to  the  minds  of 
other  men." 

Of  course  the  Ohoshus  were  cut  down. 
Dearly,  however,  as  these  two  young  fellows 
loved  their  country  and  their  clan,  they 
always  acknowledg('d  tlie  superiority  of  tlie 
foreigner.  They  saw  ihat  Japan's  salvation 
lay  in  the  iidoptiou  of  western  civilisation, 
and  for  thirty  years  or  more  they  have  never 
rested  in  their  labours. 

Ito  became  known  to  the  outer  world  in  the 
spring  of  1885.  Then  he  was  netu'ing  tiie 
crest  of  his  wave,  a  long  maintained  wave  of 
power.  There  were  complications  with  China 
about  Oorea,  and  so  he  went  to  Tientsin  and 
made  that  celebrated  convention  which  is 
really  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  trouble  about 
China.  Eeturning  to  Japan,  he  set  himself 
to  effect  one  of  the  greatest  administrative 
reforms.  This  was  no  other  than  to 
thoroughly  reorganise  the  (ioverrnnent — to 
replace  the  old  hereditary  oflicials  by  men  of 
the  new  school,  and  to  make  admission  to 
office  dependent  upon  examination  and  not 
upon  nomination.  Under  that  new  system 
he  himself  became  the  first  Prime  Mioister  of 
Japan  at  the  close  of  1885.  Then  he  went 
to  Europe,  to  Berlin,  and  to  London,  to  study 
constitutional  law.  Back  he  came  to  Japan 
and  in  1891  the  first  Ja^iauesc  Parliament 
was  opened.  From  constitutional  law  Ito 
passed  on  to  a  revision  of  the  criminal  law, 
the  civil  law,  and  the  treaties  with  foreign 
countries,  the  last  of  which  will  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect,  for  Japan  is  placed  in  line 
with  the  civilised  countries  of  tlio  West. 

One  evening,  when  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  a  long  chat  with  Marquis  Ito,  I  asked  him, 
"  Is  it  not.possible  that  there  will  be  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling  among  the  Japanese,  that 
there  will  be  a  reaction  against  the  wholesale 
ado]>tion8  of  western  metliods  and  i<leas,  and 
that  the  people,  partly  by  national  pride, 
7»artly  by  a  fear  of  Japanese  individuality 
being  swamped  with  outside  iiifiuenees,  will 
want  to  throw  off  this  new  civilisation  and 
go  back  to  their  old  style  of  government  ?  " 

The  Premier  was  very  emphatic.  "  Never," 
he  said  ;  "  it  is  impossible.  Instead  of  west- 
ern influence  destroying  Japanese  character, 
it  will  help  it.  This  new  birth,  has  brought 
out  the  latent  power  of  the  nation.  We  are 
iw»t  just  imitating  western  methods.  Western 
metliods  are  merely  the  adoption  of  machinery 
which  will  develop  the  JLapauese.  character 
more  than  it  ha^yfeB  iie*Bi©@gire  before. 
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Until  the  presenL  j^enemlion  .lupm  lutd  no 
idea  of  itB  capabilities  aud  the  place  it  should 
hold  in  the  world.  True,  we  are  iiisnlar— 
we  had  no  affection  for  the  foreigners.  Hut 
we  wore  never  eastern  —  eastern  as  it  is 
understood  liy  you  ])eoi)le  of  the  West,  and 
wc  liiLve  never  been  servile."' 

"  Then  tbei'e  is  wo  jjossiltility  of  iui  alliance 
between  China  and  Jajwn  with  the  object  of 
resisting  western  aggressions  here  in  the 
East  ?  " 

"  The  Chi- 
nese and  the 
Japanese,"  an- 
swered the 
Premier,  "are 
two  disLinefc 
races.  I  cannot 
see  that  they 
have  auytliing 
in  CO  ni  mou. 
The  Chinese 
don't  want  to 
be  abreast  of 
the  times,  they 
don't  want  In 
be  modern, 
they  are  self- 
suflicicnt,  tliey 
are  a.  sLiuidwtill 
nation.  They 
don't,  w,m{.  a 
representative 
governm  e  n  t, 
railwap,  tele- 
graphs, and  all 
that  means  pro- 
gress ;  Japan 
looks  to  the 
future  as  a 
proof  of  liers. 
No,  1  see  no 
])rospect  of  any 
alliance  be- 
tween the  two 
countries,  not 
— and  of  course 
there  must  be 
this  proviso— not  until  China  turns  her  back 
on  the  old  Asiatic  methods  and  joins  m  on 
the  sane  path  of  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment." 

"In  any  war  out  lierc  in  tlic  Kast  in 
regaitl  to  ('liiiui  it  is  more  tha.n  likely  Ja])an 
would  be  flfiiiTf^ed  into  it.  What  Power 
would  she  ally  lierself  with— Great  Britain  'i  " 

Marquis  ito  smiled.  "  Yon  must  not  ask 
me  a  question  like  that,"  he  said.  "  At  pre- 
sent there  is  no  war,  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
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any  nation  ;  it  is  for  Japan  to  remain  friendly 
with  ah  governments.  That  tliere  is  to  be 
trouble  in  tlie  East  liel'orc  lon^r  I  liave  no 
doubt,  but  what  will  be  the  action  of  Japan 
can  only  be  decided  Jiy  the  course  of  events. 
Keniemliei',  we  are  not  an  a<^gressi\-e  nation  ; 
ail  we  want  is  to  develop  our  resources  and 
to  take  the  positioii  we  believe  we  are  entitled 
to  take  in  the  councils  of  the  nations." 
"Japan,"  I  said,  "is,  however,  only  a 
smidl  country. 
Has  she  no  de- 
sire to  extend 
herself  hy  colo- 
nisation !'  lias 
slie  not  an  eye 
ou  the  Dutch 
jiossessions  in 
the  South  f" 

"  X  0 ,  no. 
Why  should  she 
want  a  country 
that  is  peace- 
fully and  well 
f^overned  ?  I 
know,  of  course, 
that  many 
Japanese  swlvo- 
<:!itc  tlie  exten- 
s  i  <Mi  <i  f  t  h  e 
Eni])ire  wi  tJi 
eolimies,  llow- 
e\"ei',  it  would 
hv,  rash  for  me 
innrcdici.  lint 
wliat  1  flu  say 
is,  that  lor  still 
many  yeara  to 
coine  there  is 
enough  to  do 
l)ringing  our- 
S(il\'es  up  to  a 
high  level  of 
(■i\ilisation." 

"  lint  yoin- 
hand  nuiy  be 
forced,"  T  ven- 
tnral.  "  Sup- 
pose in  the  event  oi'  a  war  there  was  a 
partition  of  China.  Would  Japan  rest  quiet, 
or  would  she  want  her  slice  ?  " 

Again  that  mild  smile  played  about  the 
lips  of  the  Premier.  "Japan's  attitude  must 
be  decided  by  the  events  of  t!ie  future,"  was 
his  diplomatic  reply.  "  But  I  do  s;iy  this, 
tliat  Ja])au  is  now  a  very  acti\c  factor  in  the 
affairs  of  the  East.  Years  ago  shi-  wiis  con- 
sidei'ed  by  we-^tern  nations  as  nothing  more 
than  an  artistic  peep-show.^ -The  misappre- 
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ciatiori  of  ns  is  waning.  AVe  are  taking  our 
place  tunong  civilised  nations.  Hitlierto  we 
have  been  treated  as  an  Oriental  country 
lacking  in  honour,  truth,  and  justice.  A 
foreigner  was  held  superior  to  a  Japanese. 
But  you  know  under  the  treaty  revision, 
which  will  come  into  effect  in  ahont  a  year 
and  a  half,  tliere  will  not  be  this  differentia- 
tion. An  Englishman  or  an  American,  if 
he  breaks  the  law  in  Japan,  will  be  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  though  he  broke  it  in 
France  or  any  other  civilised  country.  The 
Japanese  and  the  foreigner  will  be  equal  in 
,  the  eyes  of  the  law." 

"As  to  your  Diet,  your  Parliament,  it 
strikes  Europeans,"  I  said,  "that  there  is 
'  much  confusion  among  the  parties.    As  yet 
■  you  have  not  party  government  as  we  have 
it  in  England.    Will  you  be  havhig  it  ?  " 

"  In  respect  to  the  confusion,  it  could  not 
Iiave  been  otherwise.  Bear  in  mind  the 
sudden  change  there  has  been  in  this  country, 
and  tiiat  we  liave  only  had  constitutional 
government  for  eight  years.  Politics  in  a 
transforming  nation  are  not  to  be  settled  in 
a  day,  or  even  a  y^ir,  or  five  years.  Men 
are  returned  with  more  or  less  hazy  ideas  of 
what  is  required.  Party  principles  have  not 
had  time  to  develop,  and  groups  have 
naturally  been  formed  round  men  rather  than 
jjrineiples.  All  political  parties  in  Japan 
wish  to  have  party  government.  Rut  the 
reason  this  has  not  come  into  effect  is  because 
no  party  in  the  State  is  prepared  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  forming  a  Government. 
I  should  not  object  to  see  two  great 
parties  such  as  you  have.  Indeed,  there  are 
already  two  parties,  although  each  party  is 
itself  divided  into  smaller  parties." 

"  You  don't  believe,  then,  that  there  will 
ever  lie  two  parties  with  strong  and  antago- 
nistic principles  ?  " 


"  1  do  not.  I  don't  think  there  will  ever 
be  a  Conservative  party  in  Japiui.  Japan  is 
above  all  things  Pro^essive  ;  the  only  differ- 
ence in  parties  will  be  how  she  is  to 
progress." 

"  But  in  this  steaming  ahead  may  yon  not 
hit  a  rock  ?  The  family  relations  in  Japan 
are  altogether  different  to  what  they  are  in 
Europe— -tlie  position  of  w(jmcn  is  different 
—and  the  family  is  always  the  most  con- 
servative and  jealously  guarded  institution 
among  all  nations.  I  cannot  understand  a 
man  readily  adopting  political  changes  in 
regard  to  the  status  of  women." 

"  I  admit  readily,"  said  the  Premier,  "  that 
the  whole  question  is  full  of  difficulties. 
But  changes  are  coming,  and  must  come — 
the  whole  nation  is  set  upon  it.  The  social 
relations  will  change  more  quickly,  perhaps, 
than  you  think.  In  Europe  the  family  is 
based  upon  religious  ideas.  It  is  not  so  in 
Japan.  Accordingly  wo  are  not  so  con- 
servative. Women  are  already  taking  a 
different  place  to  what  they  formerly  occupied 
— more  attention  is  being  paid  to  tlieir 
education.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  things, 
Japan,  at  heart,  wants  to  do  what  is  right. 
We  make  miste^kes,  of  course.  But  this 
modernising  of  Japan,  lifting  her  intel- 
lectually, socially,  commercially,  is  the  one 
great  fact — remember  that — in  our  national 
character.  I  think  we  have  some  reason 
to  be  proud  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  Japan  in  that 
time  has  advanced,  compared  with  Europe, 
half  a  dozen  centuries.  And  we  have  not 
stopped  yet." 

There  was  no  misaj)preGiating  the  radiant 
hopefulness  with  which  the  Prime  Minister 
spoke.  That  the  Japanese  have  "  a  gnid 
conceit  o'  theirseFs,"  Marquis  Ito  would  be 
the  last  man  to  deny. 
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^llTERFi  was  once  ii  time  in  the  world's 
I  luKtuiT  when  the  possession  of  a. 
dwelling  ciive  was  !i  sif^n  of  wealth, 
i-efinemeut,  and  luxury ;  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  a  lady  who  dwelt  in  a  cave  did  nob  visit 
with  her  neighbour  who  had  a  bower  in  a 
tree-top,  and  would  coldly  cut  the  lower 
classes  who 
resided  in 
mere  lean-Los 
and  luite  in 
the  open. 
There  were 
obvious 
reasons  for 
this,  easily  de- 
ducible  by 
thestudentof 
prehistoric 
record. 

However, 
ienipmi  mu- 
t-imitir ;  and 
80  has  the 
status  of  the 
cave-dweller. 
We  others, 
we  residents 
in  the  hut 
of  wood  or 
stoTte,  of  brick 
or  stuc(Mi, 
ha\e  f^rown 
ourselves  inro 
a  majoriiy, 
and  by  our 
brute  force 
we  have 
(ihanged  the 
fashion.  The 
cave  -  dweller 
is  not  merely 
in  a.  minority 
now :  we  ha\'e 
scolfed  and 

jeered  iiini  verv  neavlv  out  of  c^xisteiiee. 

In  (irand  Canary,  howe\'iir,  num^  of  the 
past  quarried  out  caves  for  habitJition,  and 
men  of  the  present  rise  superior  to  jwpidar 
prejudice,  and  are  e'en  content  to  live  ui 
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them  in  this  current  year  of  grace.  The 
original  arciiitect,  that  man  of  mighty  bi'ain 
who  discovered  tiiut  it  was  inore  comfortable 
to  roost  in  a  cranny  of  the  lava  clifP  than  to 
dwell  exposed  to  all  the  draught  and  the 
glare  of  lieaven,  has  left  no  name  or  title  by 
which  we  may  commend  him  down  all  the 

centuries  of 
time.  The 
vague  term 
fiuanche  is 
all  -we  know 
of  Ids  tribe. 
It  was  old 
w  Ii  e  n  the 
S  ]ia  n  i  ar  d  s 
lii-st  ia\'aded 
tlu;  IsUiuds 
in  "1;-M().  It 
had  kings, 
governments, 
areligion,and 
a  cor])s  of 
\-estal  \"irgins 
th  e  n  :  and, 
for  all  we 
know,  tiiewe 
might  have 
been  ancient 
instiUitiitns 
wlien  ilei'o- 
doLus  named 
Llit'ii'  country 
the  Fortunate 
Islands  some 
seventeen 
centuries 
(iurlier  still. 

The  Oana- 
rio  of  ancient 
day  may  have 
had  liootbs 
and  iu 
the  0])eH,  but 
ai  these  we 
can  only  guess.  It  is  probable,  iiowever. 
that  his  architecture  drew  the  hne  at  such 
excrescences.  To  s!iy  that  he  had  a  mama 
for  (raves  is  putting  the  matter  mildly.  He 
lived  in  a  cave,  he  stored  his  grain  in  another 
cave,  stjiblt^d  bis  goats  in  a  cave,  used  a  cave 
for  church,  set  aiiart  anotlun-  cave  for  the 
sacred  cohege,  and,  hnally,  when  he  died,  was 
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embsilmed  by  liis  friends  and  sewn  up  in 
goutskius,  and  Iiiul  a  Ciive  specially  delved  to 
form  his  final  rest! n;^- place. 

Even  to  tlie  amateur  mind  it  is  obvions 
tliat  firand  Canary  is  specially  adapted  by 
strnetnre  foi'  tlic  ea«y  niannfactnro  of  aives. 
It  is  for  the  most  part;  made  np  of  one  hnge, 
viisi,  crisp  ciuder,  whicli  is  never  disintegrated 
by  frosts  or  broken  by  earthquake.  Alter- 
nately with  tins  it  is  built  of  a  nice  soft 
sandstone,  which  cuts  easily  wiien  it  is  new, 
and  hardens  after  exposure  to  the  air.  Ton 
can  dash  out  a 
cave  from  the 
oinrler  rock  witli 
no  more  ornate 
weapon  than  a 
hnnpof  the  sand- 
stone, and  if  time 
be  no  object,  the 
sandstone  cliff 
may  be  very 
comfortably  per- 
forated  with 
jacfged  pieces  of 
the  cinder.  So 
there  arc  the 
bnildinj^  materi- 
als and  the  work- 
ing tools  ready 
to  hand,  and  the 
most  primitive  of 
primitive  men 
would  w^ant  little 
training  before 
he  was  able  to 
handle  them  like 
an  expert. 

It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  alt 
of  the  caves 
which  were  (|uar- 
ried  out  In  those 
dim,  forgotten 
ages  of  the  past 
are  used  as  places 
of  residence  to-day.  The  store-roona  are,  as 
a  rule,  much,  too  small ;  the  mummy  graves 
have  the  same  failing,  and  moreover,  each 
of  these  were  place^d  in  the  most  inaccessible 
spot  attainable.  Jt  is  very  pleasant  at  times 
to  be  al>le  to  live  in  seclusion,  but  to  have  to 
scale  a  steep  rock  face,  or  to  lower  oneself 
with  a  rope  froni  the  crest  of  a  precipice 
every  time  one  wants  to  walk  in  and  out  of 
home,  is  apt  to  be  too  cumbersome  for  every- 
day enjoyment. 

But,  for  all  that,  a  great  nuinber  of  these 
caves  have  never  gone  out  of  habitation 
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since  tJiat  dim  past  when  some  forgotten 
sitvagc  beat  thein  from  the  ruck  with  his 
bare  hands  and  a  jagged  stone.  There  are 
some  eave  dwellings  in  Ljis  Palmas  itself 
with  a  cobble<l  road  in  front  of  them,  and  a 
numicijial  nnmlier  painted  prinjly  upon  tlie 
white  lintels  of  their  doorways  ;  and  every 
other  town  and  village  in  the  Islands  has  its 
suburb  of  inhabited  caves. 

There  is  one  village  in  Grand  Canary — 
with  Atalaya  for  a  name — where  the  built 
dwelling-house  is  an  unknown  thing.  There 

are  some  thou- 
sand inhabitan+R 
in  the  place,  and 
they  one  and  all 
live  in  ancestral 
aives.  Officially, 
these  arc  sup- 
posed to  earn 
their  living  by 
the  making  of 
pots ;  but  if  their 
industry  in  beg- 
ging is  anything 
like  adequately 
remunerated, 
they  must  make 
a  tidy  addition  to 
this  income  by 
easier  means.  To 
be  a  cave-dweller 
in  these  more 
modern  days 
seems  to  ma^e 
one  a  natural 
mendicant  as 
well,  as  those  wlio 
know  the  eave 
folk  in  the  gi})sy 
(piarter  at  Gran- 
ada will  very  well 
undersUnid. 

The  method 
of  ])ot-making  at 
Atalaya  is  primi- 
tive, like  the  residences.  The  ladies — the 
elderly  ones  for  choice— do  the  larger  part 
of  the  work.  The  men  have  to  smoke  their 
cigarettes  (which,  of  course,  takes  time),  but 
occasionally  they  condescend  to  fire  the  ]iot,s 
in  a  kiln,  when  enough  are  ready.  The  rest 
of  the  popnlation  are  fully  occupied  in 
scratching  themselves  and  }>egging  from 
one  another  and  tlie  chance  stranger. 

The  implements  of  the  old  iady  potters 
are  simple.  The  ancient  Ouanche  who  fii"St 
made  crocks  tliere  did  not  use  a  wheel,  and 
neither  does  she.    She  "^^^^^'[^^  ^^^^^ 
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Imi"  fiiijiers,  tempers  iL  wiili  Imr  tiiij^oi's,  juhI 
storos  it  in  u  (ioriiur  of  lici"  druwinji-i-oom. 
When  slic  feels  inclined  to  work,  she  dninpa 
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a  block  of  the  cliiy  on  to  a  stone  and  kneads 
it,  into  a  shallow  (lisli  with  her  hands.  To 
the  etljres  of  this  she  adds  other  sections,  and 
so,  piece  by  iiiece, 
builds  up  all  almost 
spherical  vessul 

wliich  will  hold  a.  , 
f^allon,  and  which 
the  housewife  of 
Grand  Canary 
buys  to  wear  on  her 
heail  when  she  is 
bringing;  home  the 
domestic  water  fi-oin 
the  foiiiitaiu.  Sn 
aljKolutely  pert  eri 
arc  the  pots  thai 
these  Ciivc  -  women 
make,  that  when 
OHO  sees  them  down 
in  the  markets  of 
Liia  Pabnas,  it  is 
liai*d  to  believe  that 
they  have  not  been 
"  thrown "  on  a 
wheel,  lint  one  miiy 
watch  the  wliolc 
process  <'f  the  maini- 
t'actnre  up  at  ^Uu- 
laya,  and,  excejit 
tliat  tlie  outside 
surface  is  scraped  a 


Li-ihe  smooLlcr  just  before  they  arc  fired,  the 
whole  tliin;;  is  nionldcd,  as  1  siiy,  by  the 
hands,  and  the  hands  ahtne.     It  is  very 
much  hkc  the  mnd- 
pie  nuikiiig  of  the 
■  ■■■■■■  days  of  one's  youth, 

only  the  results  are 
quaintly  (liifercnt. 

They  are  not  an 
ajtpetising  people  to 
associate  with  too 
closely,  those  cave- 
villagers  of  At;daya; 
for,  althoajfli  they 
have  arum  lilies  out- 
side then-  doorways, 
and  cjn'ions  old  relics 
of  Chi]ipeiidale  fnr- 
nit.ni'e  insiilc  many 
of  their  rooms,  llicir 
]iersuns  are  Cor  the 
luosL  part  M'.ry  un- 
clean, and  tlu^ir 
manners  (to  tlic 
mere  stranger) 
soniewliJit  odious. 
The  children  Hock 
at  one's  heels,  keeping  up  a  constant  chorus  of 
"  Qnartito,  quartito,  (piartito  !  "  The  women 
beg  aleo,  and  the  men  contribute  tlieir  shaie 
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to  t.liis  iiiif;is(^iii;il,iii!j,'  iiidiisirv  |iv  limkin-j 
bliu;k  tlireats  if  you  do  not  f,'ivu  jls  itiucli  ii« 
thoviire  i)leased  to  think  is  due.  An  Kn<.'lisli- 
man,  of  coiirec,  is 
fair  jjanie  for  spoil 
of  this  sort  any- 
where, and,  hoping 
for  a  respite,  we 
announced  loudly 
I  i)  a  t  w  f  w  c  r  e 
Aiiirricaiis.  Tin.'  war 
l)rt\vi.'('ii  A  niL'rica 
itiiil  Spain  waw  tium 
lieL^iiHiiii;^  to sinmiet' 
into  a  reality,  and 
we  luul  becji  led  t<;» 
think  that  the 
Spanisli  national 
feeling  was  in- 
tensely hitter.  "We 
hoped  tliat  the  l)e^'- 
gars  of  A  talaya 
would  ])roniliy  s(x>rn 
AnRTieau  ^iz'old,  ov 
(wliat  was  nmre  to 


Anieric-aii  they  tfiok  to  l)e  merely  a  svnonyni 
loi-  I'hijiiirtliinau. 

Cave-dwelling  may  ha\-e   its   points,  of 


the  point)  wouid 
cea.se  to  supplicate  for  Anjerican  cop]>er. 
Jiat,  hless  yon,  they  did  not  mind  ;  one 
qnartito  was  {[uite  as  good  as  another  to 
them.  America  they  hitd  evidently  never 
even  so  nmeli  its  hoard  of,  and  tlie  term 
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course,  hnt  it  dms  not  seein  condneive  to 
progress.  Perha])s  the  uncestry  of  the  Canary 
ctLve-dwellor  has  wniething  to  do  with  this. 
There  is  Guanche  blood  still  in  liisveins,und  lie 
owns  also  as  cousin  the  S]ianiard,  the  Ar;d), 
tile  AIVir:in  negro, 
and  the  Portuguese 
ti'iuler  of  the  West 
Coast.  ;tnd  none  of 
liicsc  jjeojjies  are 
M-t-day  in  the  foi-e- 
front  of  the  world's 
prog]-ess.  A  sound 
conservatism  ia  a 
very  good  thing, 
but  it  canbecairied 
too  far. 

It  seemed  rai.lier 
([neer,soniiliow,i,liai 
at  tlie  ^Ifii'opole 
Hotel  in  Las  I'alNKis. 
not  six  miles  from 
tliis  village,  Englisli 
men  and  women 
|iiu,  on  the  evening 
clothes  of  civilisa- 
tion when  they  sat 
down  to  dinner ; 
})ut  it  says  a  g(.»o<l 
dral  for  the  stnb- 
borunrss  with  which 
some  anachronisms 
-Awli  live.  , 
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THE  day  was  cold  and  tlit;  station 
draiigiity.  Clarissa  Fagg,  a  mature 
damsel  of  sixteen  wlio  prided  herself 
upon  her  ability  as  a  uurseniaid,  cast  her  eye 
round  in  search  of  further  wrappings  for  the 
baby — already  half  mummified. 

To  say  she  cast  her  eye  is  unfair.  Nature 
had  already  east  it  for  her.  At  any  rate,  she 
fixed  it  <)i/tlie  arch  of  the  station  roof,  and 
at  tlie  sanie  time  laid  her  liand  on  her 
iiiistross's  iravelling-rug,  which  was  lying 
(HI  a  trinik  a  little  behind  her  on  the  right- 
hand  side. 

In  this  riig  she  swathed  the  sleeping  bal)y, 
till  only  the  expert  eye  of  a  mother  could 
have  distinguished  hun  from  a  bundle  of 

nigs.  . 

Outside  the  station,  two  hansoms,  with 
clattering  horses  and  silent  wheels,  had  just 
discharged  their  respective  fares.  These 
were  stiungers  to  one  another,  but  eaoh  told 
the  ])orter  to  lal)el  his  luggage  to  C— so 
it  \\as  piled  on  the  same  trolley. 
■  The  porter  said  thei'c  was  a  through  conch 
to  C— — ,  and  led  the  way  with  the  luggage;. 
Foi-  two  shigle  men  there  was  a  good  amoimt 
of  it-liat  boxes,  gun  cases,  golf  clubs,  rugs 
and  portmanteaux,  and  one  had  lils  cycle. 

Charlie  Soper  was  very  tall,  very  young, 
and  very  fair.  Major  Slimm  was  six  feet 
two  in  his  socks,  and  at  least  four  feet 
round  ;  and  the  two,  one  wheehng  his 
macliine,  and  the  porter  with  the  traps, 
m;ide  quite  an  imposhig  procession.  At 
any  rate,  they  hnpressed  Clarissa  Fagg,  who 
gaped  uiMin  them  with  her  mouth  and 
brought  up  in  tlie  rear  admiringly. 

The  porter  was  a  man  who  knew  Ins  work. 
He  found  a  "  1st  smoking  "  for  the  gentle- 
men, and  hauled  the  trolley  alongside,  then 
made  a  show  of  feeling  the  footwarmers  and 


went  running  down  the  platform  in  s&irch 
of  hot  ones. 

It  was  at  this  precise  moment  that  an  old 
woman,  hurrying  for  a  train,  slip]ied  and 
fell  with  her'  basket  of  orange^.  The  fruit 
rolled  in  all  directions,  and  Clarissii,  whose 
heart  was  in  the  right  place,  liowe\  er  her 
eye  may  have  erred  from  the  straight  path, 
popped  the  baby  on  the  trolley,  while  she 
helped  the  old  lady  to  her  feet  and  dived 
after  her  oranges. 

So  it  came  to  pass  she  was  out  of  earshot 
when  Charhe  Soper  said,  "  Put  the  small 
things  in  liere,  porter,  and  be  cstreful  of  the 
rugs,"  and  before  the  last  orange  was  back 
in"the  basket  the  trolley  had  been  whisked 
to  a  distant  \'an,  and  the  baby  had  become 
the  joint  ])ossession  of  Mr.  Soper  and 
Major  Slimm.  But  the  baby  on  the  rack 
was  not  more  unconscious  than  those  two 
gentlemen. 

As  the  train  moved  off  there  was  a  stir  on 
the  platform— a  woman  running— someone 
calling  out. 

Charlie  looked  out  of  window.  "  Someone 
missed  the  train,  I  fancy,"  he  remarked. 

"  It's  a  woman,"  said  the  Major,  popping 
his  head  out  as  Charlie's  came  in,  "  and  she 
seems  to  be  in  hysterics." 

lie  watched  till  the  platform  glided  out  of 
sifdit,  then  settled  into  his  seat  and  retired 
behind  a  i!ewsi)a})er.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
paper  dropjied  on  to  his  knee  and  the 
Major  slept.  Charlie  lowered  his  paper 
when  he  saw  the  other  man  fairly  olf,  and 
deliberately  stepped  into  a  dreamland  of  his 
own,  along  a  path  he  had  trodden  more  and 
more  freiiuentlv  of  bite,  and  where  he 
wandered  hand  in  hand  with  Nellie 
Seymour. 

Oh!  these  day-drc^itus  L  fewe^etijr,  rower, 
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more  to  our  fancy,  than  those  that  come  by 
night,  but  as  fleeting,  as  ehisive,  and  as  vain  ! 

As  Charlie  pulled  at  his  pipe  he  wondered 
how  he  dared  to  dream  that  liia  dream  might 
come  true.  He  recalled  the  past.  The  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day  when  he  first  made  her 
acquaintance,  and  her  father's,  on  that  home- 
ward voy^e.  The  long,  lazy  days  that 
followed,  \vh(!n  they  sat  together,  walked 
together,  and  talked — oh  !  talked  endlessly, 
ligiitly,  seriously,  talked  of  things  great,  and 
of  LhingH  small,  till  the  night  would  creep 
on,  and  the  stars  come  out,  and  a  silence 
would  fail  bet.wcen  tiicm,  whiclt  to  him,  at 
any  rate,  Wiis  thi-obbing  with  things  unutter- 
able, liut  to  her — ah  !  that  was  it !  Who 
could  tell  of  what  she  was  thinking  ? 

And  then  the  nights  when  they  danced 
together,  or  she  sang !  .  .  .  .  And  in  town, 
hiid  they  not  met  on  the  same  swxetly  familiar 
footing  ?  Always  such  good  friends—  that 
wiis  the  Avorst  of  it  --if  she  were  not  so 
horribly,  frankly  friendly  !  How  conld  a 
man  IpU^  when  a  girl  looked  at  him  so 
straight,  so  brightly,  with  snch  speaking  eyes 
that  said — nothing.  Well,  there  was  but 
one  way  to  test  her  real  thoughts,  and  that 
was  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet.  He  was 
going  down  now  to  her  old  country  home 
for  the  first  time,  and  let  the  chance  but 
offer  he  would  seize  upon  it. 

He  had  brought  for  her  a  very  precious 
bit  of  china — Nellie  adored  cbiiva—carcfnlly 
packed  in  shavings  in  its  wooden  case,  and 
rohed  for  greater  safety  in  his  rug.  When 
they  were  alone  he  would  give  it  to  her,  and 
then,  if  he  could,  if  he  only  dare  

Cbarlic  fell  to  earth  with  a  crash  as  his 
fellow  traveller  awoke  with  a  stiHed  snort. 
The  Major  was  the  first  to  collect  his  forces. 

"  Are  we  getting  near  C  ?  "  he  asked. 

Charlie  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Ten  minutes  more  ought  to  see  ns  in,"  he 
said. 

"  Do  you  know  the  country  round  here  at 
all  ?  "  continued  the  Major,  wide  awake  now 
and  inclined  to  chat. 

"Very  slightly,"  said  Charlie;  "I  have 
only  passed  through  in  going  north." 

"  Oh,"  said  Major  Sliuuii,  "then  you  will 
not  know  the  whereabouts  of  Benton  Manor. 
I  am  going  " 

"Benton  Manor?"  interposed  Charlie ;  "are 
you  going  there  ?  That's  rather  funny,  for 
I'm  going  there  myself." 

"  Very  odd,"  lauglied  Major  Shunn. 
"  Nice  people,  the  Seymours,  You  know 
them  well,  1  daresay  ?  " 

"  Fairly  well,"  said  Charlie,  and  eyed  his 


compauioji.  Why  was  this  fellow  going  to 
the  Seymoura'  ?  Was  he  a  rival  ?  The 
yellow  tiger  in  the  lover  was  stirred. 

"  Curious  how  one  runs  against  people," 
moralised  the  Major.  "  I  met  the  old  man 
last  summer  in  the  Highlands.  He  was 
staying  with  some  friends  of  nuf  friends.  I 
saw  a  good  bit  of  him  then,  and  never  saw 
him  again  till  I  ran  against  liim  in  town  last 
week.  Siiid  he  had  some  good  shooting 
down  here,  and  offered  me  a  day  or  two." 
Oliarlio  wondere<l  if  ho  had  met  Nellie,  and 
then  wondered  how  to  ask  the  question.  It 
was  very  simple,  but  he  could  not  say  it ! 
He  framed  a  sentence  and  voiced  it  inwardly 
to  see  how  it  sounded.  The  longer  he 
waited  the  harder  it  was  to  say. 

"  Have  you  met  Miss  Seymour  at  all  ? " 

It  came  out  quite  suddenly  before  he 
realised  he  was  speaking. 

"  Yes,  se\'eral  times.  She  was  with  her 
father.  A  charming  girl,"  said  the  Major, 
and  repeated  reflectiveiy,  and  with  unction, 
"  A  very  charming  girl." 

"  He  does  admire  her,"  thought  Charlie. 
"  The  brute."  A  huge  dishke  of  the  Major 
filled  his  breast.    He  hated  him. 

"  Here's  our  station,"  said  the  Major, 
pitching  his  cigar  stump  out  of  window, 
serenely  unconscious  that  the  other  man 
wanted  to  kick  him. 

A  dog-cart  was  w^aiting  for  the  two  gentle- 
men. The  man  knew  Charlie  and  touched 
his  hat,  "  There's  a  cart  down  for  the 
luggage,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  If  you  don't  mind  waiting  a  minute," 
said  Charlie  to  the  Major,  "  I  will  send  a 
telegram.  I  quite  forgot  to  leave  any 
address  for  my  letters  to  be  forwarded." 
He  went  to  the  office,  but  returned  imme- 
diately. "Imptffisible  to  send  any  message," 
he  reported.  "  The  clerk  says  the  instrument 
has  been  affected  by  a  thunderstorm  this 
morning,  and  there's  no  communication  with 
town  at  present."  He  sprang  into  the  dog- 
cart, and  in  another  niomeiit  was  bowling 
alorig  the  smooth  white  road  with  Major 
Slimm,  while  the  porter  piled  the  luggage  on 
to  the  cart. 

One  !  two  I  tliree  I  four  I  in  went  the 
things.  A  bundle  of  rugs,  not  strapped, 
seemed  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces.  The 
porter  tucked  one  loose  end  in,  then  looked 
closer,  started,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  Heavens  !    A  baby  !  " 

"  A  what  ?  "  said  the  groom,  coming  round 
from  the  horse's  head.  The  porter  sliowed 
him  a  glimpse  of  yellow  ends  just  iuside  one 
end  of  the  bunditostea^«^@®^iSbled. 
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wliistioil." 


"  llDw'd  it  ,i^et  thvn:  ? 

"It's  a  rum  tliiiii^  ti)  liin!  in  any  ^^ntV 
]ii^^f,ai<?(;,"  said  tin;  porter:  *'l}iit  it's  tlicrc 
riji^lit  eiioii!,di,  just  a^;  I  took  it  out  of ^  tin; 
carria^je,  and  Vm  not  going  to  interfere." 

"  Then  am  I  to  take  it  np  to  the  Manor  ? 
asked  the  groom. 

"Of  conrsc,"  Raid  the  port^T  :  "^taiii^i. 
your  liiiKiiK^ss  to  ask  alioiit  it,  and  'taint 
mine.    "Whomever  it  is,  it  ain't  my  kid,  and  I 


aiti  t    going   td   get  It 
s1mi\'('(1  on  lo  nic. 
six   of   my  own."  He 
ooked    roniid.  Tliere 
was  no  o  n      a  bo  n  t. 

There's  no  one  seen  it 
l)nt  yon  and  me.    If  you 
Udces  my  iuh  ii-e  yon'U 
sliut  yonr  month,  same 
as  nie.     1  eieared  that 
hmidle  out  of  the  caiTiage 
idong  of  the 
(ttherthinizH, 
a  n  d     I  '  m 
li  1  (I  0  m  i  n  ' 

Sol'I'V  [  WW 
looked  in- 
1  :  side  it." 

"It's  a 
rum  go," 
said  the 
trroom,  "but  /  ain't  meaning  to  adopt  of 
'it.  so  we'll  both  keei»  it  dark." 

T]u)  porter  tnd<ed  the;  hnhy  n\\  and  found 
it  a  secure  |iosition  among  tiie  other  higgage, 
and  watrhed  Ihe  carl  oni  of  sight. 

And  tlie  hiihvsiill  slept  pr-ifnimdly.  Two 
miles  of  jolting  np  (o  l.lie  Mani.r  failed  to 
dist.nrli  il.  ioid  it  w;is  ciirried  up  \\iih  llie 
other  tilings  into  the  l)a(djuiors'  .niarters  at 
Benton  Manor,  wkise  bjAj*<^©^j!^  in  » 
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corner  of  Charlie  Soper's  I'oom — a  ITiimaii 
Bomb. 

When  Charlie  eaine  up  to  dress  Ije  was  in 
high  featiier.  JSellie  liad  smiled  n])oii  liim, 
had  bhi-shed  when  they  met.  He  almost 
fancied  she  had  returned  the  pressure  of  his 
hand,  and  her  fingere  had  certainly  come 
into  contact  with  his  own  in  the  passing  of  a 
tea-cup.  Moreover,  she  appeared  indifferent 
to  Major  Slimm's  veiy  apparent  admiration. 

Here  was  food  for  refieetion,  for  self- 
congratnlation  and  complacency ;  they  fed 
freely  aiul  waxed  fat. 

Charlie's  surroundings  ministered  to  his 
nidod.  The  bright  firehglit  played  on  t!ie 
})olishcd  furniture,  a  couple  of  lamjjs  threw  a 
more  reliable  light,  and  in  their  mellow  glow 
he  preened  himself  before  the  long  cheval 
glass. 

He  twisted  his  monstache,  first  up,  then, 
down,  and  critically  noted  each  effect.  He 
smoothed  his  glossy  hair  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand.    Had  he  been  the  Major  he  would 

have  nsod  a  hand-miri-or  at  this  stage,  and 
anxiously  scanned  the  back  of  liis  head  ;  but 
Charlie's  thatch  was  thick  and  crisp,  and  no 
crown  as  yet  looked  out  like  a  rock  at  low 
water. 

Mr.  Soper's  attention  passed  from  his 
head  to  his  necktie.  He  lengthened  the 
bows  fastidiously,  pulled  his  coat,  and 
craned  to  see  the  back  effect  —turned  sido- 
ways-to  mark  the  beautiful  line  in  the  fall  of 
his  trouser-leg — then  suddenly  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  found  he  had  only  twenty  minutes 
before  dinner. 

He  made  great  speed  with  his  toilet,  and 
in  tifteen  minutes  was  going  through  a  similar 
pantomime  in  his  dress  suit. 

A  gleam  of  fire  in  his  ahirt-stud  carried 
his  thoughts  with  lightning  rapidity  {via 
diamond  rings)  to  Nellie,  and  the  present  he 
had  brought  for  her.  Had  it  travelled 
safely  ? 

He  looked  for  his  rugs.  This  greenish 
bundle  was  not  his.  How  came  it  here  ? 
He  laid  it  on  the  bed  side  by  side  with  his 
own  neatly  strapped  roll    and  carelessly 

unwrapped  it. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  he  cried,  "a  baby  !  " 
dropping  the  corner  of  the  rug  and  starting 
back. 

The  baby  gave  a  little  grunting  sigh  and 
opened  its  eyes  for  a  brief  second,  while 
CharUe  held  his  breath,  then  resumed  its 
innocent  slumber,  and  Charlie's  heart  settled 
down  to  its  normal  beat.  He  felt  better 
able  to  cope  with  it  in  this  condition. 

'*  A  sleeping  baby  is  better  than  a  roarii^ 


lion,"  passed  through  his  mind.  He  fancied 
it  was  a  Scriptural  njuofcation. 

The  first  shock  once  over,  lie  gave  way  to 
rage.  Who  and  what  was  this  baby  ?  and 
why  was  it  smuggled  into  his  room  ?  It 
must  be  got  rid  of  at  once ;  bat  how,  and 
where  ? 

It  seemed  to  have  come  with  the  luggage, 
but  it  was  certainly  not  his,  and  he  was  not 
going  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock,  and 
perhaps  have  his  chance  with  Kellie  spoilt, 
through  this  ridiculous  baby. 

The  only  thing  he  could  think  of  was  to 
leave  it  secretly  in  the  Major's  room.  It 
was,  perhaps,  playing  rather  low  down,  but  if 
it  was  not  the  Major's  baby,  neither  was  it 
his,  and  so---  1  He  grasped  the  child, 
huddled  in  its  rugs,  and  tip-toed  across  to 
the  Major's  room  opposite,  hoping  to  find  it 
empty. 

The  Major,  however,  had  also  found  it 
necessary  to  linger  over  some  finishing 
touches.  He  opened  his  door  at  that 
instant,  and  the  two  men  met  on  the 

threshold. 

Major  Slimm  looked  inquiringly  at  the 
bundle  in  Charlie's  arms.  At  this  ci'itical 
juncture  a  small  wiiiLe  hand  with  five  waving 
tentacles  of  fingers  appeared  from  the  wi'aps, 
and  a  smothered  cry  was  hoard. 

'■  The  deuce  !  "  said  the  Major,  starting 
back. 

Charlie's  plot  was  nipped  in  the  bud.  He 
looked  piteouslyand  appealingly  at  his  fellow- 
man,  who  stood  grinning  very  facetiously. 

"  I  found  it  in  my  room,"  stammered 
Charlie  at  last.  "  It  must  Iiave  come  with 
the  luggage.  It  isn't  mine,  so  I  was  com- 
ing "    Ho  stopped  for  want  of  an  excuse. 

He  really  could  not  say,  "  because  I  hoped  it 
was  yours." 

But  Major  SUmm  guessed  it.  His  grin 
faded.  He  fixed  Charlie  with  a  hostile  eye, 
and  the  two  men  regarded  one  another,  while 
the  tentacles  waved  between.  Then  the 
Major  said  clearly  and  decisively — 

"  That  baby  does  not  belong  to  me,  and  I 
won't  have  it  planted  down  in  my  room." 

To  point  his  remark  he  turned,  locked  his 
door  on  the  outside,  and  walked  down  to 
dinner  with  the  key  in  his  jincket. 

Then  the  gong  clanged  and  the  baby 
whimpered  simultaneously.  As  the  gong 
ceased  a  rustle  of  skirts  was  audible  in  the 
corridor. 

Charlie  fled  into  his  room.  The  baby 
was  crying  loudly  by  this  time,  and  he  shook 
it  frantically  to  and  fro.  A  wild  idea  of 
smothering  it  witf^_^J^|i^j^|)@^^^  {^posing 
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of  it  oiicu  fur  all  fliislied  across  liiw  iiT'uiu. 
He  was  in  a  liberal  perspiration,  ;iih1  bis 
collar  was  fast  losing  its  pristine  freshness. 
There  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  the  smooth 
voice  of  Mr.  Seymour's  man  made  itself 
heard. 

"  Mr.  Sepnour  sent  me  to  tell  you  dinner 
is  served,  sir." 

"  Oh,  romc,  in,  Robins  I "  cEiIlwi  Charlie. 
It  was  no  use  hiding  the  baby,  it  could  be 
hcanl  anyway. 

Robins  came  in  with  a  perfectly  impassive 
face,  as  though  he  were  not  at  all  surprised 
to  find  Mr.  Sopor  swinging  a  screaming 


Invent  some  iilan  to  get  rid  of  the  little 
brute  !  I  can't  go  down  to  dinner  and  leave 
it  howhng  here  !  " 

"  1  think,  sir,"  said  Robins,  after  serious 
thought,  "  you  had  better  explain  to 
Mr.  Seymour.  Itll  'ave  to  come  out,  sir, 
sooner  or  later.  There's  no  concealing  of  a 
baby." 

Charlie  groaned. 

"  If  1  niighi  make  u  suggestion,  sir,"  con- 
tinued Robins,  "I  think  you  had  better  'ave 
a  toothache,  or  a  'eadaclic,  sir,  and  ask  to 
be  excused  going  down.  Mr.  Seymour'U 
take  more  kindly  to  an  explanation  after 
dinner.  He's  been  kept  waiting  now  five 
minutes,  and  he  don't  like  it,  sir." 

This  Bounded  ominous,  and  Charlie  waa 
only  too  glad  to  defer  the  explanation. 
"  And  if  you  like,  sir,  I  can  send  up  one 
of  the  wonuMi-— " 
'•  No,  no  !  "  ex- 
claimed Ciiarlie,  "  1 
cannot    have  the 
whole  household 
told  ! " 

*'  Very  good,  sir," 
said  Robins  resign- 


iiifant  in  his  arms,  with  abont  the  same 
action  a  groom  employs  in  emptying  a  pail 
of  water.  As  a  niajtei'  of  fact,  lie  was 
not  surprised,  having  previously  scrutinised 
the  scene  through  the  crack  of  the  door, 
and  doubled  himself  up  hilariously  before 
knocking. 

"  For  goodness  sake,  Robins,  do  take  this 
baby,"  implored  Charlie,  "It  isn*t  mine. 
I  found  it  in  my  room.  I  don't  know  how 
it  came  here.  It  must  have  got  mixed  up 
with  my  things." 

Rol)ins  preserved  a  discreet  silence. 

"Don't  stand  stai'ing,"  went  on  Charlie, 
getting  angry  i^ain,  but  do  something. 


ediy,  "  as  you  please.  I'll  bring  you  up  a  hit 
of  dinner  myst^lf,  and  1  think  if  we  could 
administer  a  cnp  of  milk  to  that  baby  it 
might  lea\  e  off  screaming.  I  really  think  it 
nuist  he  'ungry,  sir." 

"  Robins,  you're  a  genius  !  "  said  Charlie, 
and  Robins  departed  on  his  errands  of  mercy. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  lookii^  impatiently  at 
the  clock  when  Robins  appeared  to  say  that 
Mr.  Soper  had  a  violent  toothatjhe,  and 
begged  to  lie  excused  from  dinner. 

"Then  we  will  not  wait  another  moment," 
he  exclaimed,  rising  with  alacrity. 

"  Oh,  ]Kior  Mr.  Sojier  I "  said  Neliieu  "  how 
he  must  be  suffeiingiteci  by  dOOglC 
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Major  Slimm  grinned  sardonically  and 
offered  his  arm. 

"  Oh,  wait  one  minute,  father,"  cried 
Nellie,  "  while  I  fetch  my  cocaine.  I  know 
it  will  cure  his  toothache.  Robins  can  take 
it  up."  She  rail  off.  At  the  same  Jiionieut 
an  elderly  woman — the  houselceeper — ap- 
proaclied  Mr.  Seymour.  She  Wiis  sitout  and 
red  and  Husteved  in  manner.  "  If  you  please, 
sir,"  said  she,  in  a  loud,  frij^htened  wiiisper, 
"  there's  a  porter  named  Fagg  and  his 
daughter  come  up  from  the  station,  and  they 
say  we've  a — a  baby,  sir,  here  as  belongs  to 
them — at  least,  to  Mrs.  Jones,  the  doctor's 
wife,  and  the  girl's  nurse  there — and  they  lost 
it  in  London—and  he  says  one  of  our  gentle- 
men's brought  it  here  ! "  All  this  without 
explanatory  stops  and  accompanied  by  scared 
glances  at  the  Major. 

"  AVhat  is  this  'all  about  ?  "  said  Mr.  Sey- 
mour aloud.  "  Do  take  time  and  explain 
yourself.  Do  I  underatand  yon  to  say  one 
of  my  guests  has  appropriated  an  infant  and 
brought  it  to  my  house  ?  Preposterous  ! 
Major  Slimm,  do  you  know  anything  about 
this  baby  ?  " 

"  Well — er — er,"  stuttered  the  Major, 
pulling  his  moustache,  "the  fact  is,  I — er— 
believe  Mr.  Sopor  has  got  a — er — a  young 
child  upstairs." 

"  Soper  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Seymour.  "  Mr. 
Sopor ! "  cried  liis  sister  and  a  friend  of 
Nellie's  who  completed  the  party. 

"  A  baby  upstairs  !  "  shrieked  Nellie,  who 


h  id  come  back  in  time  to  catcli  something  of 
the  Major's  words  ;  "  do  let's  go  and  see  it." 
And  in  another  moment  she  and  her  friend 
were  careering  ufstairs,  the  aunt  panting 
behind  in  the  interests  of  propriety.  Major 
Slimm  followed  more  leisurely,  and  Mr. 
Seymimr  ordered  Clarissa  I'agg  and  her 
father  up  for  purposes  of  idcntitication. 

Charlie  Wiis  very  busy.  He  was  seated  on 
a  low  chair,  with  the  baby  gripped  hrmly 
between  liis  knees,  snppoi"ting  it  under  the 
arms  with  iiis  hands. 

Eobins  knelt  iiiiine(lia.t.ely  in  front,  and 
was  solemnly  aduuiiisteriug  milk  with  a 
teaspoon ,  and  rcg  ularly  spi  11  i  i  ig  half  the 
contents  down  the  youngster's  chin. 

Both  men  had  their  mouths  slightly  open 
under  the  tension,  and  were  too  intent  on 
their  labours  to  look  up  till  a  bnrst  of  merri- 
ment from  the  door  startled  them. 

Eobins  dropped  the  spoon— full  of  milk — 
on  to  ClLarlie's  knee,  and  Charlie  only  held 
on  to  the  baby  by  a  miracle. 

He  gave  himself  up  as  a  lost  man,  but 
Clarissa  Fagg  bounded  forward,  seized  the 
baby,  kissed  it  nearly  to  suffocation,  aud — 
saved  the  situation. 

«  «  «  * 

That  happened  some  time  ago.  Nellie 
Seymour  is  now  ;Mrs.  Charles  Soper,  and  it  is 
quite  the  usual  thing  for  Charlie  to  travel  with 
a  baby,  but  it  is  no  longer  kept  on  the  rack. 

Neither  is  Charlie. 


A  miKlfP  FARM  IN  THE  KABOO, 


THE   WOOL    INDUSTRY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  James  Oassidy. 


Illustrated  fr 

TO  bpjjin  at  the  begiiinins;,  it  is  as  well  to 
state  that  the  woolly  sheep  now  found 
in  South  Africfi  is  not  an  African 
animal  at  all.  Tlie  native  African_  sheep 
hiis  no  wool,  but  is  clothed  witli  hair,  and 
hair  of  different  colours.  It  is  really  a 
pretty  creature  wlicn  seen  in  a  jrood  lij^ht. 
It  is  prized  on  aecouut  of  its  tail,  which  is  a 
¥ery  considerable  appendage,  weijrhing  be- 
tween eight  and  twelve  pounds,  although  the 
tendency  to-day  is  in  favour  of  the  first 
figure.  The  size  and  weight  of  the  tail  gave 
rise  to  the  sayinij,  a  sheep  of  "  five  quarters." 
Prom  the  tail,  when  melted,  is  procured  a 
substance  much  nicer  than  butter,  resembling 
in  appearance  superior  drip])iiis.  It  is  a 
pleasing  sight  to  watdi  an  old  Dutch  lania 
spreading  it  on  bread  ;  it  is,  in  her  esti- 
mation, milk  and  honey  and  the  fat  of  the 
land.  The  native  Cape  sheep  is  largely  bred 
for  its  famous  tail.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  who  prefer  the  flesh  of  the  hairy  sheep 
to  that  of  its  more  delicate  woolly  European 
brother.  The  skin  of  the  native  sheep — a 
larger  and  heavier  animal  tlian  tlie  wool- 
])roducing  sheep  is  very  valuable  on  aeeoiint 
of  its  strength.  It  is  greatly  in  reiiuust  hy 
bookhindei'8. 


Photographs, 

In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, perhaps  earlier,  the  Dutcli  endeavoured 
to  encourage  the  production  of  wool  as  an 
industry  by  importing  wool-sheep,  but  the 
people  thought  the  wool  a  poor  compensation 
for  the  flesli  and  fat  of  tlie  native  animal. 
In  17!)0,  Colonel  Gordon,  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  Dutch  Ea.st  India  ('ompany, 
introduced  into  the  Colony  a  number  of 
wcoUcd  sheep.  These  had  been  presented 
by  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Government  of 
Holland.  The  majority  were  distributed 
amongst  the  farmers  and  mingled  with  tht 
native  sheep;  the  minority— twenty-nine— 
were  "  disposed  of  by  sale,  taken  on  to 
Australia  by  tiie  English  warships  R^lianrv. 
and  Svpphi,  and  hecaine  the  original  pro- 
genitoi-s  of  the  many  millions  of  fine-wooUed 
sheep  for  whicli  Austraha  is  now  renowned." 
It  is  a  decidedly  interesting  fact  to  know 
that  amongst  the  very  first  sheep  sent  to 
Australia  were  sheep  from  South  Afritsa. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
after  tiie  English  conquest,  great  efforts 
were  miuie  by  the  British  Govenunent  t<i 
promote  the  wool  industry  in  the  (^ilony,  and 
stringent  laws  were  jiromuljjated,  owing  to 
Earl  Caledon's  infl^^^l^tffe^'tKf ^'^'^^ 
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farmcre  from  kecpinj^  tlie  nutive  sheep.  But 
all  to  no  piirpoRu ;  wool-growiug  as  an 
industry  was  a  failure. 


A  KAROO  SCENE. 


After  the  BrilJsli  settlers  of  1820  bad  f,^ot 
upon  thuif  feet,  some  of  them  attempted  to 
introduce  wool-sheep,  and   were  successful, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  that  sheep-farming  and  wool- 
growing  bacame  matters 
of  importance.    After  the 
freeing  of  the  slaves  men 
were  compelled  to  dispense 
with   much   labour,  and 
agriculture  ^avc  place  to 
sheep  -  breeding.     It  was 
found  to  pay,  and  beoaiue 
the  most  important  pas- 
toral inihistry.  Diifererit 
varieties  of  tluropeaii  slieep 
were  tried  until  the  best 
and    most   suitable  was 
found,  and  there  are  now 
distributed    over  the 
Colony,  in  all,  some  tlih- 
teen  and  a  half  millions 
of  finely  woolleil  slieep — a 
sufficient  quantity  to  pro- 
vide   with    "  all  wool 
complete  suits  a  number 
ecpial  to  the  population  of 
London. 

By  the  time  the  wool- 
sheep  ia  acclimatised  it  has  been  again  and 
again  recrossed,  each  recrossing  inuring  the 
progeny.  But  tbeu,  at  the  fifth  descent  rises 


a  new   difficnlty  — the  animal   develops  a 
tendency  to  drop  its  wool,  so  that  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary,  if  the  (piality  of  the 
wi)(»i  is  to  be  maintained, 
to  reintroduce  the  Euro- 
pean sheep. 

It  is  not  all  ])a.rts  of 
;  South  Africa  that  are  suit- 
able for  sheep  -  fai-ming. 
The  animal  will  not  thrive 
where  grass  is  rich  and 
"sour."  "Zuurveld,"  or 
"suur  irrass,"  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  country, 
it  is  far  loss  nutri!,ion,s  than 
Karoo  bush  or  sweet  \  e)dt, 
but  tends  to  become 
sweeter  after  being  eaten 
down  for  some  years. 

Perhaps  the  best  sheep 
runs  are  in  the  Kai-oo,  and 
tliere  are  now  depastured 
over  its  plains  nearly  six 
millions  of  fine  -  woolled 
sheep,  in  flocks  varying 
fi'om  one  thousand  five 
hundred  to  twenty  thou- 
sand, besides  upwai'ds  of  two  millions  (»f  "  fat 
tail"  breeds,  and  numerous  herds  of  goats, 
cattle,  and  lioi'ses.  The  Karoo  plateau  covera 
an  area  of  one  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
and  supplies  a  valuable  fodder  suitable  for 
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all  descriptions  of  stc^ck.  At  the  higher  ele- 
vation, along  the  sktpes  of  the  mountain 
ranges,  grasses  ^oOg^i^<^@^,iijg|^  valleys 
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iTUSS  and  biish  are  iiitermiii^lcil,  mul  on  tlu; 
Bate  aroniiitie  buBlics  and  skruba  prevail. 
Tlie  Karoo  bush  gi-ows  on  hot,  dry  plains 
Avlicns  th(!  grass  cannot  find  enough  moisture. 
It  is  an  aromatic  little  grey-grcei\  slimb, 
sbuiding  some  eight  or  ten  inelies  higli,  and 
setidiug  down  roots  to  iin  extnioi'diniiry 
depth.  Kailwiiy  excavations  carried  to  the 
depth  of  thirty  feet  were  found  to  be  still 
above  the  roots.  ft  possesses  a  rleeided 
advantage  over  grass,  in  that  it  is  not 
hindered  by  frost  in  winter ;  and  even  in 
seasons  of  drought,  when  it  appears  only  a 
paj-ched  brown  stubble,  sapless  as  a  woni-oiit 
broom,  it  still  affords  nourishment  to  animals. 
There  are  many 
persons  to  wlioni 
tiie  Karoo  lias  a 
singular  attraction. 
Its  sunny  sky,  its 
dry,  buoyant  air,  its 
starry,  dewless 
nights,  its  vast,  un- 
broken solitude, 
and  even  its  weird 
desolateness,  have  a 
peculiar  charm. 

The  sheep-runs 
in  South  Africa  are 
something  different 
from  ordinary  pas- 
ture in  England. 
The  run  frequently 
extends  over  a  tract 
of  country  of  from 
five  to  twenty  thou- 
sand acres.  In  many 
pLices,  where  sheep 
pay  best,  the  ran 
will  not  bear  more 
than  one  slieep  to 
two  acres,  such  is 
the  scanty  nature 
of  tiic  lierbagc. 

1'lie  sheep-farmers  sliear  their  slieep  twice 
a  year,  and  the  wool  when  shorn  is  usually 
sold  by  the  owner  to  the  nearest  shop- 
keeper. Sometimes  the  former  takes  it  to 
the  nearest  town.  In  oldinr  times  lie  usnally 
ran  up  his  account  and  paid  it  in  wool ; 
now  he  can  often  take  his  wool  to  some 
shop  further  away,  where  he  gets  a  better 
price. 

The  shopkeeper  sends  it  to  the  nearest 
railwav,  just  done  up  in  large  hales  ;  it  is 
then  carried  near  to  the  sea-coast,  where  it 
is  washed.  Tiie  must  important  wool-wiislinig 
centres  are  Titenhage,  neui-  Port  Kbzaheth, 
King  AVilliamstown,  near  tiic  Iroiitiei',  tiie 


waters  iiere  possessing,  in  a  marked  degree, 
the  peculiar  qualities  desirable  for  the  suc- 
cessful operation,  and,  in  the  Western  Pro- 
vince, the  foot  of  Micheirs  Pass  in  the 
Tulbagh  Basin,  one  of  the  loveUest  jjlaces  in 
the  world.  Fleec*-washed  wool  is  wool 
washed  on  the  sheep  some  three  weeks  before 
shearing,  the  interim  allowing  the  natural 
grease  of  the  sheep  to  rise  agfiin,  as  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  wool  should  contain  a 
certain  quantity  of  tin's  grease  when  alTered 
for  sale. 

After  the  sheep  have  been  washed  they  are 
turned  into  a  dry  and  clean  enclosure  and 
there  left  for  a  time.    The  shorn  wool,  when 
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rt-ashed,  is  dried  by  rotary  mtichinery,  re- 
gulated to  a  set  speed  that  allows  of  a 
cert^iin  amount  of  oil  remaining  in  the 
wool.  Tt  is  then  tightly  hound  with  iron 
hands  and  pressed  by  hydraulic  force 
until  it  o(*ui>ies  about  one-sixth  of  the 
si)ace.  for  the  convenience  of  storing  in 
the  ship's  hold.  It  is  then  ready  for 
export. 

Tlie  wa.sheries  near  ?oi-t  Elizabeth  number 
nine  or  ten.  Tlie  works  employ  about  live 
hundred  coloured  and  a  gonil  number  of 
white  labourers,  and  are  capable  of  treating 
nearly  50,000  bales  yciirly.  All  thewasheries 
throughout  the  Colony  are  worked  by  steam- 
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power,  and  the  process  is  ovorywherc  biie 
Slime,  the  wool  heinj;  first  soaked  in  liot 
water  and  then  mshcd  thron<;^h  cold  water 
dntnis.  AYhcn  ckiiui  it  is  turned  out  on 
larf^G  dryiui;  grounds  carefully  paved  with 
smooth  pel)blos,  and  the  eitect  of  Llie  ACrica.n 
sini  <,nves  it,  more  surely  than  any  artilieial 
process,  tiiat  brilliant  whitened  for  which 
it  is  famous. 

Two  of  the  photos  here  reproduced  illus- 
trate the  Wool  jMaricetat  Poit  Klizubetti.  The 
bales  exhibited  may  contain  many  qualities, 
so  every  bale  is  cut  open  and  a  portion  of 
the  contents  of  each  displayed  for  the 
examination  of  would-be  buyers.  These 
bales  contain  unwEished  and  unproved  wool, 
and  wcijjrli  from  one  to  three  hundred 
pounds  each.  One  illustration  depicLs  the 
fr<-p  ilccce—  i.e.,  not  ](acked  in  bales.  It 
sometimes  happens  that,  if  the  wool  has 
oidy  a  short  dist^mce  to  travel,  say  twenty 
miles,  it  is  brou<;ht  into  the  market  in 
sacks.  Port  Elizabeth  is  tlie  principal  place 
of  exportation  for  wool,  because  all  from 
the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  is  brought 
there.  Prom  East  London,  Cape  Town, 
Mossel  Bay,  and  Port  Natal  quantities  of 
wool  are  also  sliipped. 


Most  of  the  wool  in  I*ort  Elizabeth  is 
sold  hy  private  contrjict,  bnt  tliere  are 
weekly  auction  sales  in  a  larj^e,  wcU-con- 
struoted  niarket-lniildini^,  where  a  good  deal 
of  business  is  done. 

The  wool  -  growing  industry  in  South 
Africa  has  many  enemies.  The  first  of  tlu:.se 
is  the  bnrrweed,  Xmithlinn  Si)i.iio-<uiit.  'I'his 
plant  was  introduced  many  years  ago  to 
South  Africa.,  no  one  knows  liow— though  all 
know  it  is  not  a  native  of  the  country— and 
.spread  with  amazing  rapidity.  Tiie  burra 
get  into  the  wool  and  make  it  idmost  value- 
less, as  they  can't  be  got  out.  Great  efforts, 
aided  by  special  legislation,  are  made  to  do 
iWAj  witli  it,  but  they  arc  not  entirely 
successful,  on  account  of  its  rapiil  growth  and 
the  fact  that  it  spriiigs  it])  in  unknown  jtlaces. 

The  secfind  enemy  again.sL  wliich  t!ie  wool- 
farmer  has  to  contend  is  the  scab.  Tliis  is 
an  ainmal  parasite,  rendering  the  wool  value- 
less and  frequently  kUling  tlio  sheep.  The 
climate  is,  unfortunately,  helpful  to  the 
diseiise.  Various  remedies  are  in  use,  priii- 
cipally  washes — some  arc  made  with  tobacco 
and  others  with  poisonous  compounds— and 
scab  can  be  checked.  There  is  a  Compulsory 
Scab  Act  in  force  in  Cape  Colony,  but  it 
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AH  AUCTION  IN  THK  WOOL  MAHKET  AT  TOUT  KLIZAIIKTH. 


meets  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition  in  cer- 
tain localities,  particularly  in  the  North-Weet 

district,  whore  it  is  found  impossible  to  carry- 
it  out  owing  to  tlio  objections  of.  the  farmers. 
In  some  parts  it  must  be  jidraitted  tliese 
objectious  are  not  baseless.  l''or  instance, 
where  there  is  only  Kutlicient  water  for  the 
sheep  to  drink  it  is  impossible  to  wash 
them.  Then,  again,  game  is  also  subject 
to  the  disease,  and  cannot,  of  uecessity,  be 
washed.  Where  it  has  pro\ed  possible  to 
carry-  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  it 
has  been  found  to  work  adTautageously. 
The  African  farmer  cannot  be  taught  by 
precept,  but  only  by  example.  To  see  a 
good  device  i?,  Mith  liim,  to  adopt  it  if  he 
sees  it  successful  ;  but  he  must  see  the 
success.  It's  of  no  use  merely  telling  him 
about  it. 

The  third  difficulty  advanced  by  the 
farmer  is  tlie  delicacsy  of  the  woolly  sheep, 
wliich  is  subject  to  'innunicralile  disorders. 
It  often  happens  that  nearly  all  the  lambs 
of  the  season  will  die ;  at  other  times 
disease  will  carry  off  large  portions  of  the 
flock.  Puriug  severe  droughts  the  losses 
in  live  storb-  are  extremely  heavy,  but 
when  the  rain  falls  in  snfticient  quantity 
tlict  e  is  a  general  resurrection  of  the  vege- 
tation. 

I'indinir,  tlien,  liow  delicate  an  animal  the 
wool  sheep  really  is,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  tlie  A'fricau  farmer  regards  witli 
animosity  an  Act  the  appheation  of  which  he 
believes  "likely  further  to  endangei-  ilu^  life 
of  the  sensitive  creature.    The  temptation 


to  breed  the  native  "  fat-tailed  "  Ca])e  sheep 
18  necessarily  strong,  it  being  a  very  much 
hardier  animal,  and  less  likely  to  fall  a  prey 
tp  disease. 

Tbe  daily  life  of  the  South  African  sheep- 
fainicr  is  not  all  dark-hned.  It  may  be 
confidently  asserted  that  Itc  takes  it  pretty 
easily,  getting  horn  it  his  full  share  of  enjoy- 
ment. In  tlie  morning  be  will  send  bis 
sheep  out  with  a  native  held,  and  in  tlie 
evening,  when  they  return,  lie  counts  them  as 
they  pass  into  the  kraal — by  no  means  so  easy 
a  task  as  one  would  conjecture— and,  unless 
native  depredators  come  down  in  the  night, 
of  course  he  finds  them  all  there  in  the 
morning. 

In  olden  times,  when  thei-e  were  no  fences 
in  the  land,  it  was  necess'ary  to  bring  the 
sheei)  hoTiic  every  Jiigbt  and  put  them  in 
kraals;  but  now  that  ft^iicing  is  fairly 
common,  in  many  places  they  are  allowed  to 
sieej)  out  in  lhe\-eldt— this  is  an  advantage 
both  to  the  fiucks  and  their  owners.  I'he 
sheep-kraals  are  rough  enclosures  constrncted 
sometimes  of  stone,  ffat  slate  slabs  being 
abundant  in  most  localities,  or  l)ailt  up  from 
the  sheep  refuse  which  is  tiiken  from  the 
kraal. 

In  writing  upon  the  wool  industry  of  Cape 
Colony  it  is  permissible  to  introduce  the 

subje(;t  of  the  Angora  goat  —  an  animal 
found  upon  almost  all  sheep-farms.  When 
the  Euro]>eans  iii-st  visited  South  Afri('a  they 
found  slieep  in  the  parts  iiiha!>ited  ])y  the 
Hottentots,  and  goats  in  ])arts  iidialiiteil  ))y 
the  Bantu.  The  native  mjAi  was  it  coai'se 
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animal,  not  jmlikc  lui  English  ^'(lat,  but 
larger  and  thinner  and  stronger.  Tlio  flesh 
was  used,  as  it  is  now,  for  meat,  and  the 
skin,  then  as  now,  was  reckoned  of  great 
value  on  account  of  its  touglnie^.  It  bad 
notliiiig  else  of  commercial  value  but  its 
meat  and  skin.  AVithiu  the  last  half  eeu- 
tury  the  loiig-liaired  goat,  usually  called  the 
Angora,  has  been  introduced  fi'om  Wertti.;r[i 
Asia,  Tlie  An<^'>J'a  is  a  smailev  aiiiiiial  than 
the  native  goat,  but  fiilkir  in  liody,  and  pro- 
ducea  a  long  and  tine  haiv,  veiy  valnable  to 
manufacturers.  It  is,  like  the  imported 
sheep,  a  much  more  delicate  animal  and  more 
subject  to  disease  than  the  native  animal, 
but  it  is  found  to  answer  as  well  in  some 
parts.     It  does  pretty  well  in  the  same 


MATJKSFONTEIN. 

districts  as  tlie  sheep,  Somerset  East  aud 
the  Jidjoiiiiiig  districts  beiuij;  a  grc'it  goat- 
farming  place.  As  tbere  are  twu  distinct 
races  of  slieep  in  the  Colony,  so  there  are 
two  distinct  races  of  goats.  The  common 
or  native  goat,  and  the  Angora  or  Asiatic 
goat.  The  common  goat  of  to-day  is  a  very 
superior  animal  to  that  originally  found  by 
Colonists  in  possession  of  the  natives.  The 
improvement  in  size  and  appearance  has 
been  effected  by  repeated  importations  of 
superior  goats  of  the  common  varieties  from 
'Europe. 

Mr.  D.  Hntchcon,  of  South  Africa,  an 
acknowledged  authority,  says  the  counnon 
goata  are  vety  hardy  anitnals,  grow  to  a 
large  size  and  ntiiltiply  very  rajtidly  ;  bence 
they  are  about  the  most  profitable  stock 


which  a  farmer  can  raise  in  districts  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  their  mutton.  For  a 
poor  farmer  who  has  only  a  small  flock 
of  sheep,  the  common  goat  is  the  most 
economical  slai^hter  animal  for  his  house- 
hold consumption.  Their  mutton  is  a 
little  coarse  and  stronger  than  that  of 
the  sheep,  or  even  the  Angora  goat ;  but 
when  pr()]ierly  prepared  it  is  wholesome  aud 
palatable.  During  a  long  drought  iu  some 
of  the  dry  Karoo  districts  they  are  often 
the  only  kind  of  stock  in  a  condition  fit  for 
the  butcher.  These  goats  are  a  nece^rj 
adjunct  to  the  sheep-farm,  where  they  per- 
form the  function,  in  great  part,  of  sheep- 
dogs, only  instead  of  driving  the  flocks  they 
lead  them.  "When  a  flock  of  sheep,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Huteheon, 
'.' ■  '  "require  to  be  kraaled, 
or  penned,  for  any  pur- 
. .     ■  pose,  a  couple  of  kapaters 

■  .  —trained  male  goats— 

,  >  i    are   employed   to  lead 
the    flock    into  these 
-         ■  enclosures,  \vliich  they 

do  very  efficiently,  walk- 
ing in  front  with  a 
stately,  dignified  gait,  as 
if  conscious  of  the  im- 
portant duty  they  are 
discharging  ;  tlie  sheep 
crowd  in  at  the  gate 
immediately  behind 
tlient.  rt  is  hardly 
possible  to  estiniiite  the 
saving  of  both  time  and 
temper  which  a  few 
well-trained  common 
goats  will  effect  on  a 
large  sheep  -  farm  at 
times  of  shearing,  dip- 
ping, (losing,  or  dressing,  when  ])orti<)us  of 
the  flock  of  sheep  requii'c  to  be  led  in 
succession  into  a  small  and  strange  encfo- 
sure,  to  be  caught,  while  their  services  in 
leading  flocks  of  sheep  which  have  to  travel 
long  dfetances  through  the  Colony,  crossing 
rivers,  etc.,  are  simply  indispensable.  I  have 
seen  two  such  leading  kapaters,  or  '  voor- 
loopera,'  as  they  are  called,  take  a  large  flock 
of  sheep  through  a  good-sized  river  in 
sections  of  one  hundred  or  more  at  a  time. 
The  plan  adopted  was  for  one  man  to  stand 
on  each  side  of  the  drift.  The  goat«  were 
latmched  into  the  river,  with  as  maiiv  of 
the  sheep  as  could  be  got  to  follow  them. 
As  soon  as  the  goats  reached  the  other  side, 
the  man  standing  there  caught  them  and 
held  them  until  the  sheep  swimniiug  after 
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them  had  reached  terra  firma;  he  tlieu 
turned  the  goats'  heads  to  the  river,  which 
they  immediately  recroseed,  to  be  caught 

again  and  relamiched  with  another  (;oiisi<;n- 
iTient  of  the  flock ;  and  tliis  was  repeated  nutil 
the  whole  ffoolv,  numbering  about  two  thou- 
sand sheep, was  safely  led  across  the  river." 

Great  ditticulties  attended  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  tine-haired  varieties  of  Anj^ora 
goats  into  the  Colony.  Tlierc  are  to-day 
tiiree  distinct  types  or  varieties  of  this  goat 
in  South  Africa.  The  first  is  a  small  animal 
with  a  m.oderate  weight  of  fleece.  This  is 
distinguished  as  the  fine,  lustrous,  silky- 
fleeced  goat,  and  produces  most  valuable 
hair.  The  second  variety  is  a  larger  animal, 
with  a  very  heavy  fleece  and  strong,  heavy 
hair  ;  and  the  third  variety  is  the  oily  goat, 
so  called  on  account  of  a  sebaceous  secretion 
from  its  skin,  which,  on  the  hair,  presents  a 
greasy  appearance. 

The  Angora  goat  of  the  Colony  has 
beautiful  white  hair  and  small  hoins.  It 
is  a  very  aristocratic-looldng  creature,  and 
very  unlike  any  goat  that  can  be  seen  in 
this  country.  During  the  thirty-five  years 
that  Angora  goat-farming  has  been  estab- 
lished the  extension  of  tlie  industry  has 
been  satisfactory.  According  to  the  last 
ceiMus  returns,  there  are  now  over  three 


milhons  of  Angora  goats  in  the  Colony,  hut 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  these 
are  of  pure  descent,  the  majority  being  the 
]}rogeny  of  common  native  goats  and  pure- 
bred Angoras. 

The  official  Handbook  of  South  Africa, 
publislied  at  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "although  the 
Colony  has  made  good  strides  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  raw  material,  it  has  done  little 
towards  turning  its  wool  into  use  for  wearing 
apparel." 

It  is  true  that  some  ycara  ago  money 
rewards  were  offered  by  the  1  iCgislature  when 
a  certain  quantity  of  material  had  been  pro- 
duced, and  Colonials  got  as  far  as  starting 
a  factory  in  Grahamstown  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tweeds,  but  it  eventually  succumbed 
fn)m  want  of  means,  lint,  in  spite  of 
(Jovernmenfc  incentive,  there  is  only  one  fac- 
tory in  existence  to-day,  and  that  transforms 
the  common  wools  hito  strong  blankets. 
The  old  spinning-wheel  and  the  patent  8])in- 
ning-grauny — long  since  driven  from  this 
land  by  the  mighty  mechanism  and  steam  of 
our  great  mills — would  find  profitable  and 
ceaseless  employment  in  Cape  Colony,  as 
tliere  is  scarcely  a  woman  iu  the  country 
able  to  convert  the  wool  grown  on  her 
sheep  into  yam. 
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THERE  is  iiow'adays  an  unlimitped  field 
from  which  to  select  fine  football 
players.  Two  or  three  teams  could 
be  picked  without  inchidin[^  a  man  beneath 
International  form.  No  wonder  there  is  so 
much  cavil  at  the  fnternational  teams 
actually  picked,  and  no  wonder  each  man 
selected  is  well  worth  his  place.  Everyone 
has  his  opinion.  AYe  have  ours  ;  so  lot  ns 
choose  a  back  division  after  our  own  heart. 
First  let  ua  look  for  our  half-backs,  for  the 
halves  are  the  most  important  part  of  a  side ; 
they  are,  in  one,  the  nucleus,  the  backbone, 


W.  J.  OAKLEV. 
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the  \'ery  vitals  of  a  side.  Given  'i'liod 
halves,  you  have,  other  membere  beinjr 
equal,  <i  highly  developed  organism  ;  w  ith 
bad  halves,  an  invertebrate,  a  iloppy 
protoplasm  only  just  alive.  Unassisted  and 
unfed  by  the  half-backs,  an  ideal  set  of 
forwards  can  do  but  little ;  like  an  army  cut 
off  from  communication  and  transport,  they 
are  clipped  and  shorn  of  two-thii-ds  of  their 
power.  Unaided  by  the  halves,  the  backs 
are  at  the  mercy  of  an  opposino;  line  of  good 
forwards ;  the  moment  a  half  fails  in  his 
duty  the  backs  are  outnumbered  and  at  a 


.  Fby. 

disadvantage.  Against  a  man  with  the  ball  a 
would-be  tackier  always  has  the  odds  against 
him,  since  he  does  not  know  his  adversary's 
intentions  ;  and  if  it  is  two  to  one  in  favour 
of  the  man  in  possession,  liow  much  longer 
the  odds  when  he  has  an  unhampered  comrade 
ready  to  receive  a  pass.  As  sure  as  ever 
the  halves  are  a  beaten  line,  the  loss  of  goals 
is  only  a  question  of  time— in  good  football, 
I'hc  backs  and  goalkeeper  may  do  prodigies 
of  valour  and  skill,  but  there  comes  the 
inevitable  moment  when  a  clever  forward, 
unmarked  at  easy  range,  bangs  the  ball  into 
the  net.  The  whole  secret  of  a  strong 
defence  lies  in  effectual  co-operation  between 
backs  and  halves  :  the  halves  must  so  perform 
their  task  that  tlto  backs  in  e\-ery  bout  of 
clearing  have  the  odds  in  tliuir  favour.  Any 
back  who  has  played  behind  both  strong  and 
weak  halves  knows  what  this  means.  In  the 
one  case  his  path  is  smooth,  his  plaus  are 
mapped  out  for  him,  moat  of  his  kicks  are  free 
and  unimpeded  ;  in  the  other,  he  is  in  diffi- 
culties at  every  turn,  he  has  continually  to 
choose  between  a  risky  rush  and  a  disadvan- 
tageous retirement. 

What  a  pleasure  to  play  behind  Needliam, 
Crawshaw,  and  Orahtree  I  TIjat  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  trio,  though  there  are  several  other 
superlative  halves,  such  as  Forman  and 
Booth. 

Ci'Mwshaw,  the  f;imuns  centre-half  of  Shef- 
field Wednesday,  is  probably  the  best  man  in 
that  position  now  playing.  Among  so  many 
line  performers  this  one  has  genius,  a  perfect 
instinct  for  the  game.  The  half-backs  have 
the  most  difficult  positions  in  the  field,  and 
centre-half  has  a  task  half  as  heavy  again  as 
the  other  two.  Orawshaw  is  tall  and  strongly 
built  without  being  heavy  ;  he  is  all  muscle 
and  elasticity.  Cunning  of  foot  as  a  ballet- 
dancer,  clever  of  head  as  a  circus-clown,  he 
does  what  he  chooses  with  the  ball.  He  is  a 
raking,  daring  tackier  ;  with  a  rush  and  a 
swoop  and  a  sprawl  he  spread-eagles  his  man  , 
and  emei^es  cool  and  alert  with  the  baU,  ; 
only  to  get  rid  of  it  on  sight  to  the  best 
advantage.  When  the  adversary  is  attacking 
he  pins  and  smothers  the  opposing  centre- 
forward,  yet  somehow  has  time  to  baulk  and 
hamper  the  two  insides.  When  his  own  side 
are  down  the  field  he  is  close  up  with  the 
forwards,  backing  them-i^,  readvito  take  a 
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pass-back,  ;ind,  if  possibio,  draw  one  of  the 
opposing  biilvea  before  repassing.  Is  he 
very  fast  ?  It  matters  not ;  he  is  quick  to 
staii  and  to  turn  and  to  double,  and  he  has 
an  amazing  knack  of  being  always  at  ttie 
right  iiisfcmt  m  tlic  rigJit  place.  He  is 
always  on  the  bail  ;  it  follows  him  about ; 
but  he  does  nut  seem  to  wjtfite  energy  or 
voiuntt^er  interference  outside  his  allotted 
region.  His  wary  dash,  canning  alacrity, 
ready  eye,  and  unerring  judgment  make  him 
a  grand  centre-half,  an  almost  perfect  centre- 
piece of  a  side. 

But  on  his  left  in  Ernest  Needham  there 
is,  if  a  centre  and  a  left  half-back  can  be 
compared,  an  even  better  player.  One  way 
and  another  Keedham  is  about  tlie  most 
accomplished  half  that  has  yet  appeai'e<l  ; 
lie  eqiials  tJie  best  in  skill  and  sonndiiess, 
surpasses  all  in  versatility  and  polisli.  Stocky 
ami  compact  in  buifd,  lie  is  as  nimble  and 
active  as  a  cheetah.  His  forehead  is  like 
a  small  steel  ram  to  head  the  ball ;  his  neck 
as  sturdy  as  iiiat  of  a  prize  Alderney  bull ; 
he  is  marvellously  strong  upon  his  stout, 
clean  legs  and  has  a  choice  little  foot  that 
can  punch  with  the  force  and  nicety  of  a 
steam-hammer.  He  can  tackle  as  surely  as 
Wreford -Brown,  kick  as  hard  as  Wilhams, 
pass  with  0.  0.  Smith's  accinucy,  dribble  as 
neatly  as  Cobbold,  and  is  witlml  as  safe  and 
sound  as  Fon-est.  lie  can  play  in  any 
position  Aviih  more  than  ordinary  hrst-class 
form  ;  but  half  is  his  place.  Ubiquitous, 
persistent,  a.nd  (;ooI,  he  does  three  men's 
work  without  neglecting  his  own.  If  lie 
fails  to  intercept  a  pass  or  get  first  to  the 
ball  he  is  down  on  the  possessor  in  an  instant 
and  five  times  out  of  six  dispossesses  him 
with  a  clever  turn  and  twist.  His  'cute  foot 
will  hook  out  till;  ball  from  any  jumble,  and 
when  he  luis  the  half  he  never  fails  to  draw 
an  opponent  before  passing ;  often,  too,  be 
emerges  among  the  foi'wards  and  goes  down 
the  field  as  one  of  them.  He  rarely  fails  to 
pass  with  delicate  accuracy  to  the  right  man. 
He  can  shoot  with  rare  skill,  and,  indeed, 
scores  as  many  goals  as  most  inside  forwards. 
Strongly  individual  in  style,  he  is  neverthe- 
less a  perfect  organic  member  of  a  team. 

Crabtree  our  other  half,  and  a  fine 
performer.  vSome  miglit  even  regard  him  as 
attaining  the  abnormal  standard  of  the  other 
two  ;  at  any  rate,  he  is  a  colleague  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  them.  All  that  a  half- 
back need,  he  can  do.  He  is  an  untiring 
worker,  a  player  of  unimpeachable  judgment. 

Behind  this  line  our  tacks  will  find  them- 
selves in  no  straita  save  of  their  own  making. 


All  backs  make  mistakes  if  continually  hard 
pressed,  especially  -vhen  ground  and  ball  are 
wet  and  sHppery  ;  but  oiu-  pair  are  not  likely 
to  be  hard  pres-ed— the  halves  will  see  to 
that.  Still,  tlie  iirst  requisite  in  a  back  is 
safety,  so  we  must  find  a  safe  pair.  Here 
tiiere  is  no  difficulty;  half  a  dozen  names 
jump  i i  1  ( .ur  mind's  eye,  all  of  them 
synonymous  with  sure  tackhng  and  certain 
kicking. 

But  to  suit  our  company  we  want  some- 
thing more — two  who  supplement  a  power 
of  clearing  effectually  by  a  knowledge 
of  how  to  play  a  combmed  game  with 
their  halves,  and  how,  on  every  possible 
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o])p(n'tnnil-y,  lo  feed  the  forwards.  "We  want 
strong  kicking,  but  we  want  in  addition  low, 
accurate,  nicely  measured  kicking.  High 
gallery  stuff  does  for  the  crowd  to  cheer,  but 
the  forwards  we  shall  presently  pick  will 
despise  it ;  they  want  a  back  to  think  not  of 
his  own  glory,  but  of  their  convenience. 
Their  choice  will  fall  upon  W.  J.  Oakley 
and,  if  recovered  from  his  injury,  upon 
L.  \.  Lodge. 

Oakley  and  Lodge  are  an  ideal  pair.  Each 
has  a  style  of  his  own.  Oakley,  lengthy  of 
limb  and  sweeping  of  stride,  is  cool  and 
calculating ;  he  waits  on  his  man  and 
scarcely  ever  rushes.  Butr-his  tacklint;  is 
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certain  and  brilliant ;  faster  than  most 
forwards,  lie  is  rarely  ])nssed  and  still  more 
rarely  beaten  ;  out  jijoes  liis  loTig  round 
ball  and  man  and  all,  the  man  is  swept  aside, 
and  the  ball  remains  at  Oakley's  feet.  Slam 

it  anywhere  ? 
Not  he ;  hia  steel- 
grey  eye  has 
picked  the  spot 
and  there  the 
ball  8  w  i  11  g  s, 
straight  and  low. 


FOULKE. 
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He  never  plays  tricks,  never  dribbles,  and  is 
never  showy.  He  uses  his  head  ably  ;  his 
stature  gives  him  a  happy  advantage.  In 
all  circumstances  he  knows  exactly  what 
needs  doing,  exactly  what  he  can  do,  and 


this  he  does.  His  decision  and  judgment 
are  perfect. 

Lodge's  methods  are  more  summary  and 
dashing.  Neither  so  tall  nor  so  heavy  ;is  his 
comrade,  but  almost  as  strong  and  fast,  he 
hurtles  at  his  man  and  through,  him.  In 
spite  of  his  rushing  tactics  he  seems  never  to 
miss  his  object ;  yet  his  pace  enables  him  to 
correct  an  occasional  error.  His  uncompro- 
mising dash  renders  him  a  most  attractive 
player  to  watch  and  a  fearsome  player  to 
meet,  l^cw  forwards  cau  stand  against  his 
rush.  He  is  a  brilliant,  loose-limbed  kicker  ; 
strong  and  accurate  as  Oakley,  less  nice  in 
height  and  flight,  but  noafcer.  His  head-work 
is  a  revelation  ;  anywhere  and  everywhere  his 
ruddy  brow  bounces  out  at  the  ball  like  a 
prizefighter's  fist,  banging  it  away  some 
twenty  yards  or  more.  Oakley's  calm  fore- 
head and  Lodge's  fiery  pate  clear  the  goal- 
mouth better  than  a  score  of  feet. 

But  who  is  the  lucky  goaler  behind  two 
such  lines  of  defence  ?  Robinson,  Foulke, 
Clawley,  Sutcliffe,  or  OanipbcU  — any  of  these 
would  do.  Perhaps,  intrinsically,  the  firet- 
named  is  the  best  ;  he  is  wonderfully  active 
and  brilliantly  safe.  He  can  catch,  and  kick, 
and  punt ;  sprawl,  run  out,  and  w  rcstle  ;  he 
is  cool  and  deliberate,  yet  quick  and  nimble, 
something  of  a  contortionist,  almost  an 
acrobat,  quite  a  g^nast.  What  a  wicket- 
keeper  lost,  with  his  eye  for  where  to  put  his 
hands  and  with  his  hands  for  holding  ! 

Sutcliffe  and  Foulke  are,  in  a  more  solid 
style,  almost  equally  skilful,  though  they 
have  not  quite  the  same  faculty — nay,  genius 
—  for  making  possible  what  till  done  was 
impossible.  Foulke  is  no  small  part  of  a 
mountiiin  ;  you  cannot  bundle  him  through, 
ball  and  all ;  you  cannot  surprise  or  humbug 
him.  He,  too,  has  a  touch  of  genius,  and, 
in  spite  of  a  suspicion  of  e^erness,  makes 
a  last  defence  that  is  almost  impregnable. 
Clawley  is  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and,  though 
not  showy,  a  goaler  of  the  highest  rank ; 
with  some  of  Sloon's  style,  his  form  is  ordy 
just  inferior  to  that  of  the  famous  Corin- 
thian in  his  prime.  And  Campbell,  the 
present  Corinthian  goalkeeper,  is  a  worthy 
successor  of  Moon  and  Gay.  Noise  is  quicker, 
none  with  a  keener  instinct  for  the  ball's 
direction.  He  inhabits  every  square  foot  of 
his  charge  with  the  vitality  of  live  india- 
rubber  and  the  accurate  ^ility  of  a  cat. 
He  or  any  of  the  others  will  form  a  worthy 
complement  of  our  defence — a  defence  which 
hostile  forwards  should  find  as  difficult  to 
penetrate  as  the  FrencK.  fleet  Jx)  enter 
Portsmouth  harbftj^ed  by  doOglc 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  FOKr.GOIN(;  CHAPTERS. 

In  the  precedinj:  chaplurs        iire  iiitroiliiced  to  the 
Duchess  Joan  of  Hohenstein,  in  Castle  Kernsberg,  wh.t 
ia  twenty-one  years  old  and  is  a  teen  and  accompliahed 
swordswoman.  She  is  bound  by  the  decree  of  her  father, 
anxious  to  unite  the  two  States,  either  fo  marry  Prince 
Louis  ot  Courtland  or  to  forfeit  her  dmuinion.    In  order 
to  see  her  affianced  husband  unknown  to  liim,  Joan,  wlio  is 
very  iinpetaous,  dona  masculine  dress  and  pays  an  incog- 
nito visit  to  Courtland,  disguised  as  a  secretary  named 
"  Johann  Pyrmont."    Here  ahe  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  Princess' Margaret  of  Courtland,  wlio  introduces  the 
secretary  to  her  brother,  and  is  herself  greatly  fascinated 
by  the  young  man's  looks  and  ingenuousness.  She 
pToniptlv  discards  her  former  cavalier,  a  Muscovite 
('rince,  wIki  is  niad  with  jealousy.  "  Johann,"  however, 
is  nnich  confused  by  the  double  Vo/f  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  j]rcserve  tlic  secret  of  her  identity,  though  she 
is  moat  favourably  impressed  with  the  ^linipse  she  has 
of  the  man  whom  she  regards  as  her  future  husband. 
The  Muscovite  Prince,  havins  challenged  the  secretary 
to  a  duel,  it^  seriously  wounded  for  liis  pains.    In  due 
course  Joan  proceeds  to  Courtland  as  a  Iiride.  Owmg 
to  an  attack  of  illness,  Prince  Louis  is  unable  to  see  her 
until  they  meet  at  the  altar,  when,  to  Joan  s  dismay, 
she  finds  that  the  Prince  whose  memory  she  has  been 
cherishin;'-  so  happilv  is  but  Prince  (Jonrad,  the  younger 
brother  and  the  bishop  who  is  to  marry  her,  while  the 
bridejrroom  is  a  man  as  rcpellcTit  and  ill-favoured  as  his 
brother  ia  attractive.    -T<ian  at  first  refuses  to  marry 
him.  hut  evcntuallv  vieids  to  Princess  Margaret  s  per- 
suasion.   On  the  steps  of  the  cathedral,  however,  she 
suddenly  withdraws  from  her  husband,  telling  him  flie 
hw  fulfilled  the  letter  of  the  contract,  but  will  have  no 
more  to  dovith  him.    Hastily  si>ringing  to  her  horse, 
ahe  rides  out  of  the  city,  followed  by  her  horsemen, 
saying  ;  "  We  ride  baclii  to  Kernsberg.    Joan  ot  the 
Sword  Hand  is  wed,  but  not  yet  won.    Jf  they  would 
keep  her  they  must  flrat  catch  her ! " 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WHAT  JOAN"  LEFT  BEHIND. 

AFTER  the  departure  of  his  bride,  the 
Prince  of  Conrttaiid  stood  on  the 
steps  of  the  minster,  dazed  and 
foundered  by  the  shame  which  had  so 
suddenly  befallen  him.  Beneath  him  the 
people  seethed  tumultuoualy,  their  hohday 
ribands  and  maypole  dresses  making  as  gay 
a  swirl  of  colour  as  when  one  looks  at  the 
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sun  throuf^h  the  faeeLs  of  cut  Venetian  glass. 
Prince  L()ui>i's  weak  and  fretful  face  worked 
with  emotion.  His  bird-h'ke  hands  clawed 
uncertainly  at  his  sword-liilt,  wandering  off 
over  the  golden  pouches  that  tasselled  his 
baldric  till  they  rested  on  the  sheath  of  the 
poignard  he  wore. 

"  Bid  the  gates  be  shut,  Prince  1 "  The 
whisper  came  over  his  shoulder  from  a  young 
man  who  had  been  standing  all  the  time 
twisting  his  moustache.  "  Bid  your  horse- 
men hit  and  bridle,  The  plain  is  fair  before 
you.  It  is  a  long  way  to  Kenisberg.  I 
have  a  hundred  Muscovites  at  your  service, 
all  well  mounted-  -ten  thousand  beliind  them 
over  the  frontier  if  these  are  not  enough  ! 
Let  no  wench  in  the  world  put  this  slisime 
upon  a  reigning  Prince  of  Courtland  upon 
liis  wedding-day  ! " 

Thus  Ivan  of  Muscovy,  attired  in  silk, 
banded  of  black  and  gold,  cuunselled  the 
disdained  Prince  Louis,  who  stood  pushing 
upward  with  two  fingers  the  point  of  his 
thin  greyish  beard  and  gnawing  its  straggling 
ends  between  his  teeth. 

"  I  say,  '  To  horse  and  ride,  man  ! '  Will 
you  dare  tell  this  folk  of  yours  that  you  are 
disdained,  slighted  at  the  very  church  door 
by  your  wedded  wife,  east  olf  and  trodden 
in  the  mire  like  a  Imi'sten  glove  ?  Can  you 
proclaim  yourself  the  scorn  of  Cei'mauy  ? 
How  it  will  run,  that  news  !  To  Plassenbnrg 
first,  where  tlie  Executioner's  Son  will  smile 
triumphantly  to  hie  witch  wife,  and  straight- 
way send  off  a  messenger  to  tickle  the 
well-larded  ribs  of  his  fnend  the  Margraf 
George  with  the  rare  jest." 

The  Prince  Louis  appeared  to  be  moved 
by  Prince  Wasp's  words.  He  turned  about 
to  the  nearest  knight-in- waiting. 

"  Let  us  to  horse— every  man  of  us  !  he 
said.  "Bid  that  the  steeds  be  brought 
instantly.'*  ,  , 

The  banded  Wasp  had  further  counsels 

to  give. 
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"  Give  out  that  you  go  to  meet  the  Princess 
at  a  rendezvous.  For  a  pleasantry  between, 
yoiivselves,  you  have  resolved  to  spend  the 
lioneymodii  nt  a  distant  liunting-lodge. 
Quick  !  Not  half  a  dozen  of  all  the  company 
caught  the  true  import  of  lier  words.  You 
will  tame  her  yet.  Slie  will  foimder  lier 
horses  in  a  single  day's  ride,  while  you  have 
relays  along  the  road  at  every  castle,  at  every 
farm-house,  and  your  borders  are  fifty  good 
miles  away." 

Beneath,  iu  the  square,  the  court  jesters 
leaped  and  laughed,  turning  somersaulte  and 
making  a  flying  skirt,  like  that  of  a  morricc 
dancer,  out  of  the  long,  flapping  points  of 
their  parti -coloured  blouses.  The  streets  in 
front  of  the  cathedral  were  alive  with 
musicians,  moafcly  in  little  bands  of  three,  a 
harper  with  his  harp  of  fourteen  striugs,  his 
companion  playing  industriously  upon  a 
flute  English,  and  with  these  two  their 
'prentice,  or  servitor,  who  accompanied  them 
with  shrill  iterance  of  whistle,  while  his 
hands  busied  themselves  with  the  merry  tuck 
of  tabour. 

In  this  incessant  merrymaking  the  people 
soon  forgot  their  astonishment  at  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  bride.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  understanding  these  great  folk. 
But  it  was  a  fine  day  for  a  feast— the  pretext 
a  good  one.  And  so  the  lasses  and  lads 
joked  as  they  danced  in  the  lower  vaults  of 
the  town-house,  from  which  the  barrels  h.id 
been  cleared  for  the  occasion. 

"  If  thou  and  I  were  thus  wedded,  Grefce, 
would  you  ride  one  way.  and  I  the  other  ? 
Nay,  God  wot,  lass  !  I  am  but  a  tanner's 
'prentice,  but  I'd  abide  beside  thee,  as  close 
as  bark  by  hide  that  lies  three  years  in  the 
same  tan-pit — aye,  an'  that  I  would,  lass  !  " 

I'lum  (Jretchen  bridled,  "I  would  not 
marry  tiiee  nor  yet  lie  near  or  far,  Hans ; 
thou  art  but  a  boy,  feckless  and  skill-less  save 
to  pole  about  thy  stinking  skius —faugh  !  " 

"  Nay,  try  me,  Grete  !  Is  not  this  kiss  as 
Sweet  as  any  civet-scented  fop  could  give  ? " 

At  the  command  of  the  Prince  the 
trumpets  rang  out  again  the  "  Boot-and- 
saddle  I  "  from  the  steps  of  the  cathedral. 
At  the  sound  the  grooms,  who  were  here  and 
there  in  the  press,  hasted  to  find  and  caparison 
the  horses  of  their  lords.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
wide  stc[)S  the  Prince  Louis  fretted,  dinting 
his  nails  restlessly  into  his  palms  and  shaking 
with  anger  and  disappointment  till  his  deep 
sleeves  shook  like  scarlet  flames  in  a  veering 
wind. 

Suddenly  there  passed  a  wave  over  the 
people  who  crowded  the  spacious  Dom  Platz 


of  Courtland.  The  turmoil  stilled  itself 
imconsciously.  The  many  -  headed,  parti- 
coloured throng  of  women's  tall  coifs,  gay 
fluttering  ribands,  men's  velvet  caps,  gallants' 
white  feathers  that  shifted  like  the  permu- 
tations of  a  kaleidoscope,  all  at  once  h.xed 
itself  into  a  sea  of  white  faces,  from  which 
]iresetitly  arose  a  forest  of  arms,  flourishing 
kerchiefs  and  tossing  caps.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded a  deep  month-roar  of  burgherish 
welcome  such  as  the  reigning  Prince  had 
never  heard  raised  in  his  own  honour. 

"  Conrad— Prince  Coni-ad  !  God  bless  our 
Prince-Cardinal ! " 

The  legitimate  ruler  of  Courtland,  standing 
where  Joan  had  left  him,  with  his  sliui- 
waisted  Muscovite  mentor  behind  him,  lialf- 
turned  to  look.  And  there  on  the  highest 
place  stood  his  brotlicr  in  the  scarlet  of  liis 
new  dignity  as  it  had  come  from  the  Pope 
himself,  his  red  biretta  held  hi  his  hand, 
and  his  fair  and  noble  head  erect  as  he 
looked  over  the  folk  to  where  on  the  slope 
above  the  city  gates  he  could  still  see  the 
sun  glint  and  sparkle  on  the  cuirasses 
and  lauceheads  of  the  four  hundred  riders  of 
Keriisberg. 

But  even  as  the  Prince  of  Courtland 
looked  l)a.ek  at  his  brother,  the  whisper  of 
the  teni[)ter  smote  the  latter's  ear. 

"  Had  Prince  Conrad  been  in  your  place, 
and  you  behind  the  altar  rails,  think  you 
that  the  Duchess  Joan  would  have  fled  so 
cavalierly  ?  " 

By  this  time  the  young  Cardinal  had 
descended  till  he  stood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Prince  from  Ivan  of  Muscovy. 

"You  take  horse  to  follow  your  bride  ?  " 
he  queried,  smiling.  "  Is  it  a  fashion  of 
Kernsberg  brides  thus  to  steal  away  ?  "  For 
lie  could  see  the  grooms  bringing  horses  into 
the  square,  and  the  guards  beating  the  people 
back  with  the  butts  of  their  spears  to  make 
room  for  the  mounting  of  the  Prince's 
cavalcade. 

*'  Hark— he  flouts  you  I  "  oame  the  whisper 
over  the  bridegroom's  shoulder  ;  "  I  warrant 
he  knew  of  this  before." 

"  You  have  done  your  priest's  work, 
brother,"  said  Louis  coldly,  "  e'en  permit  me 
to  do  that  of  a  prince  in  my  own  way." 

The  Cardinal  bowed  low,  but  with  great 
self-command  held  his  peace,  whereat  Louis 
of  Coui-tland  broke  out  in  a  sudden  over- 
boihng  fury. 

"  This  is  your  doing  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  I  know 
it  well.  From  her  first  coming  my  bride 
had  set  herself  to  scorn  me.  My  sister  knew 
it.    You  knew  it.  ^  You  @ij3^a^^  jest. 
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The  Pope's  favour  has  turned  your  head. 
You  would  have  all — the  love  of  luy  wife, 
the  rule  of  my  folk,  as  well  as  the  a<;claim  of 
these  city  swine.  Listen — '  The  good  Prince 
Conrad  !  God  save  the  noble  Prince  I '  It 
is  worth  living  for  favour  8uch  as  this." 

"  Brother  of  mine,"  said  the  young  man 
gently,  "as  you  know  well,  I  never  set 
ey^  upon  the  noble  Lady  Joan  before. 
Never  spoke  word  to  her,  held  no  conummi- 
cation  by  word  or  pen." 

"VonDe^auer — his  secretary  I"  whispered 
Ivan,  dropping  the  suggestion  carefully  over 
liis  shoulder  like  poison  distilled  into  a  cup. 

"you  were  constantly  with  the  old  fox 
Dessauer,  the  envoy  of  Plassenhurg — who 
came  from  Kernsberg,  bringing  with  hiai 
that  slim  secvetaTV.  By  my  faith,  now,  wlieii 
I  think  of  it.  Prince  Ivan  told  me  last  night 
he  was  as  like  this  madcap  girl  as  pea  to  pea 
—  some  fly-blown  bastard  brother,  doubtless ! " 

Conrad  shook  his  head.  His  brother  had 
doubtless  gone  momentarily  distract  with  his 
troubles. 

"  Nay,  deny  it  not  !  And  smile  not 
either — lest.  1  spoil  ilie  symmetry  of  that  face 
for  your  monkish  mummery  and  processions. 
Aye,  if  I  have  to  underlie  ten  years'  inter- 
dict for  it  from  your  friend  the  most  Holy 
Pope  of  Rome  !  " 

"  Do  not  forget  there  is  another  church  in 
my  country,  which  will  lay  no  interdict  upon 
you,  Prince  Louis,"  laughed  Ivan  of  Muscovy. 
"  But  to  horse  — we  lose  time  ! " 

"Brother,"  said  the  Cardinal,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  brother's  arm,  "  on  my  word  as 
a  knight — as  a  Prince  of  theOhurch — I  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter.  I  cannot  even  guess 
what  has  led  you  thus  to  accuse  me  !  " 

The  Princess  Margaret  came  at  that 
moment  out  of  the  Cathedral  and  ran 
impetuously  to  her  favourite  brother. 

He  put  out  his  hand.  She  took  it,  and 
instead  of  kissing  his  bishop's  ring,  as  in 
strict  etiquette  she  ought  to  have  done,  she 
cried  out,  "  Conrad,  do  you  know  what  that 
glorious  wench  has  done  ?  Dared  her  hus- 
band's authority  at  the  church  door,  leaped 
into  the  saddle,  whistled  up  her  men,  cried 
to  all  these  Courtland  gallants,  '  Catch  mo 
who  can  ! '  and  lo  !  at  this  moment  she 
is  riding  straight  for  Kernsberg,  and  now 
our  Louis  must  catch  her.  A  glorious 
wedding  !  1  would  I  had  been  by  her  side. 
Brother  Louis,  ^on  need  not  frown,  I 
am  nowise  affnghted  at  your  glooms ! 
This  is  a  bride  worth,  fighting  for.  No 
puling  cloister-maid  that  dares  not  raise 
her  eyes  higher  than  her  bridegroom's  knee. 


Were  I  a  man,  by  my  faith,  I  would  never 
Ciit  nor  driuk,  neither  pray  nor  sain  me,  till 
1  tamed  the  darling  and  brought  her  to  my 
wrist  like  a  falcon  to  a  lure  !  " 

"So  then,  madam,  you  knew  of  this?" 
said  her  elder  brother,  glowering  upon  her 
from  beneath  his  heavy  brows. 

"  Nay  I  "  trilled  the'  gay  Princess,  "  I  only 
wish  I  had.  Then  I,  too,  would  have  been 
riding  with  them  -  such  a  jest  as  never  was, 
it  would  have  been.  Good-bye,  my  forsaken 
brother  I  Joy  bo  with  you  on 'this  your 
bridal  journey.  Take  Prince  Ivan  with  yon, 
and  Conrad  and  I  will  keep  the  kingdom 
against  your  return  with  your  prize  gentled 
on  your  wrist." 

So,  smiling  and  kissing  her  hand  the 
Princess  Margaret  waved  her  brother  and 
Prince  Ivan  off.  The  Prince  of  Courtland 
neither  looked  at  her  nor  answered.  But 
the  Muscovite  turned  often  in  his  saddle  as 
if  to  carry  with  him  the  picture  she  made  of 
saucy  coimtenance  and  dainty  figure  as  she 
stood  looking  up  into  the  face  of  the  Cardinal 
Prince  Conrad, 

"What  in  Heaven's  name  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this— I  do  not  undei-stand  in  the 
least  ?  "  he  was  saying. 

"  Haste  you  and  unrobe,  Brother  Con," 
she  said  ;  "  this  grandeur  of  yoni-s  dainits  me. 
Then,  in  the  summer  parlour,  I  wiU  tell 
yon  all  I " 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

PRIKOB  wasp's  compact. 

"  I  CANNOT  go  hack  to  Courtland  dis- 
honoured," said  Prince  Louis  to  Ivan  of 
Muscovy,  as  they  stood  on  the  green  bank 
looking  down  on  the  rushing  river,  broad 
and  brown,  which  had  so  lately  been  the 
Fords  of  AUa.  The  river  had  risen  almost 
as  it  seemed  upon  the  very  heels  of  the  four 
hundred  horsemen  of  Kernsberg,  and  the 
ironclad  knights  and  men-at-arms  who 
followed  the  Prince  of  Courtland  could  not 
face  the  yeasty  swirl  of  the  flood. 

Prince  Ivan,  left  to  himself,  would  have 
dared  it. 

"  What  is  a  little  brown  water  ?  "  be  cried. 
"  Let  the  men  leave  their  armour  on  this 
side  and  swim  their  horses  through.  We 
do  it  fifty  times  a  month  in  Muscovy  in  the 
springtime.  And  what  are  your  hill-fed 
brooks  to  the  full-bosomed  rivers  of  the 
Great  Plain?" 

"  It  is  just  because  they  are  hill-fed  that 
we  know  them  and  wiU  not  risk  our  lives. 
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of  Hoheiistein.  For  four-aiid-tvveiifcy  hours 
nothing  without  wing  may  pass  and'  repass. 
Yet  an  Iionr  earlier  and  "our  lJi;cJiess  hari 
heen  trapped  on  tlie  hitlier  side  even  as  we. 
But  now  she  will  sit  and  kiigh  up  there  in 
Kernsberg.  And— I  cannot  go  back'  to 
Courtland  without  a  bride  I " 

Prince  Ivan  stood  a  moment  silent.  Then 
his  eyes  glanced  over  hw  companion  with  a 
certain  severe  and  amosed  curi- 
osity.   From  foot  to  head  they 
scanned  him,  beginning  at  his 
shoes  of  red  Co^ovan  leather, 
following  npwardy  tothe  great 
tassel  he  wore  at  his  poignard ; 
then  came  the  golden  girdle 
about  his  waist,  the  flowered 
needlework  at  his  wrists 
and  neck,  and  the  scrutiny 
ended  with  the  flat  red 
cap  on  his  head,  from 
which  a  white  feather 
nodded  over  his  left 
eye. 

Thea  the  gaze  of 
Princelvan  returned 
again  slowly  to  tlie 
pointed  red  shoes 
of  Cordovan  leather. 

If  there  was 
anything  so  con- 
temptuous as  that 
eye  -  blink  in  the 
open  scorn  of  all  the 
burghers  of  Court- 
land,  Prince  Louis 
was  to  be  excused 
for  any  hesitation  in 
facing  his  siibjects. 

The    matter  of 
Prince  Wasp's  medi- 
tation   ran  some- 
wh  at    thuswise : 
"Thou  man, 
fashioned  from  a 
scullion's  nail- 
paring,  and  cocked 

A  COTTBTLAWD  INFANTRY  MAN.  UpOn       a  horSO, 

what  can  I  make 
of  thee  ?  Thou,  to  have  a  country,  a  crown, 
a^  wife  !  Gudgeon  eats  stickleback,  jack- 
pike  eats  gudgeon  and  grows  fat,  till  at  the 
last  the  sturgeon  in  liis  armonr  oats  him. 
I  will  fatten  this  jack.  1  wiU  feed  him 
like  the  gudgeons  of  Kernsberg  and 
Hohenstein,  baited  with  a  dainty  fly  indeed, 
black-tipped,  with  sleeves  gay  as  cranes' 
wings,  and  answering  to  the  name  of 
'  my  lady  Joan.'    But  wait — I  must  be 


»itry,  and  have  a  care  lest  I  shadow  his 

water." 

.So  saying  wiihin  liis  licart.  Prince  Wasp 
kiciime  eseecdingly  thoughtful  and  of  a 
dennn-e  countenance. 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "this  day's  work  will 
not  go  well  down  in  Oonrtland,  I  fear 
me  ! " 

Prince  Louis  moved  une;isily,  keeping  his 
regard  steadily  upon  the  brown  turmoil  of 
tJie  Alia  swirling  beneath,  whereas  the  eyes 
of  Iv;m  never  removed  from  his  friend's 
meagre  face. 

"  Your  true  Courtlander  is  more  than  half 
a  Muscovite,"  mused  Prince  Wasp,  as  if 
thinking  aloud  ;  "he  wishes  not  to  be  argued 
with.  He  wants  a  master,  and  he  will  not 
love  one  who  permits  himself  to  be  chonsed 
of  a  wife  upon  his  wedding-day  !  " 

Prince  Louis  started  qnicklyas  the  Wasp's 
sting  touched  hira. 

'•  And,  pray.  Prince  Ivan,"  he  said,  "  what 
could  I  have  done  that  I  liave  left  uiid<me  ? 
Speak  plainly,  since  you  are  so  prodigal  of 
smiles  suppressed,  so  witty  with  covert  words 
and  shoulder- tappings  !  " 

"  My  Louis,"  said  Prince  Wasp,  laymg  his 
hand  upon  the  arm  of  his  companion  with 
an  affectation  of  tenderness,  "1  flout  yon 
not— I  mock  you  not.  And  if  I  speak 
harshly,  it  is  only  that  I  love  not  to  see  you 
in  your  turn  flouted,  mocked,  scorned,  made 
light  of  before  your  own  people  ! " 

"I  behevc  it,  Ivan;  pardon  the  heat  of 
my  hasty  temper !  "  said  the  Prince  of 
C_ourtl;md.  The  watchful  Mnseovite  pursued 
his  advantage,  nari'owing  his  eyes  that  he 
might  the  better  note  every  change  on  the 
face  of  the  man  whom  he  held  in  his  toils. 
He  went  on,  with  a  certain  resigned  sadness 
in  his  voice — 

"  Ever  since  I  came  first  to  Oonrtland  with 
the  not  dishonourable  hope  of  carrying  back 
to  my  father  a  i>rincess  of  your  house,  none 
have  been  so  amiable  together  as  you  and  I. 
We  have  been  even  as  David  and  Jonathan." 

The  Pi'iiiec  Louis  jtiit  out  a  hand,  which 
apparently  fvuTi  did  not  see,  for  he  cuntiiaied 
without  taking  it. 

"  Yet  what  have  I  gained  either  of  solid 
good  or  even  of  the  lighter  but  not  less 
agreeable  matter  of  my  lady's  favour  ?  So 
far  as  your  sister  is  concerned,  I  have  wasted 
my  time.  If  I  consider  a  union  of  our 
peoples,  already  one  in  heart,  your  brother 
works  against  us  both ;  the  Princess  Margaret 
despises  me.  Prince  Conrad  thwarte  us.  He 
would  bind  us  in  chains  and  carry  us  tinkling 
to  the  feet  of  hia  p^an  master  in  Rome  I " 
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"  I  think  not  so,"  answered  Prince  TjuuiK 
— "  I  cannot  tbinlc  so  of  my  brother,  with  all 
his  faults.    Conrad  is  a  brave  soldier,  a 

food  knight,  though,  as  is  the  custom  of  our 
ouse,  it  is  his  lot  to  be  no  more  than  a 
prince-bishop  !  " 

The  Wiisp  laughed  a  little  hard  huigb, 
clear  ;md  inhuman  as  the  snap  and  rattle  of 
Spanish  castanets, 

"  Louis,  my  good  friend,  your  simplicity, 
yonr  lack  of  guile,  do  yon  wrong  inoKt 
grievous  !  You  judge  others  as  you  yourseif 
are.  Do  yon  not  see  that  Conrad  your  brother 
must  pay  for  his  red  hat  ?  He  must  earn  his 
cardinalate.  Papa  Sixtus  gives  nothing  for 
nothing.  Courtland  must  pay  Peter's  pence, 
must  become  monkish  land.  On  every  ounce 
of  stockfish,  every  grain  of  sturgeon  roe, 
every  ounce  of  marled  amber,  your  Holy 
Father  must  levy  his  sacred  dues.  And  the 
clear  ambition  of  your  brotlier  la  to  make 
you  chief  cat's-paw  pontifical.  Consider  it, 
good  Louis." 

And  the  Prince  of  Muscovy  twirled  his 
moustache  and  smiled  condescendingly  be- 
tween his  fingers.  Then,  as  if  he  thought 
suddenly  of  something  else  and  made  a  new 
calculation,  he  laughed  a  laugh,  quick  and 
short  as  the  bark  of  a  dog. 

"  Ha  !  "  he  cried,  "  truly  we  order  things 
better  in  my  country.  I  have  brotliers,  one, 
two,  three.  They  are  grand  dukes,  highnesses 
very  serene.  One  of  them  has  this  province, 
another  this  sinecure,  yet  another  waits  on 
my  father.  My  father  dies — and  I— well,  I 
am  in  my  father's  place.  What  will  my 
brothers  do  with  their  serene  highnesses 
then  ?  They  will  take  each  one  the  clearest 
road  and  the  shortest  for  the  frontier,  or  by 
the  Holy  Icon  of  Moscow,  there  will  very 
speedily  be  certain  new  tablets  in  the  funeral 
vault  of  my  fathers." 

The  Prince  of  Courtland  started. 
"This  thing  I  could  never  imagine  of 
Conrad  my  brotlier.  He  loves  ine.  lie 
ever  cared  but  for  his  books,  and  uow  that 
he  is  a  priest  he  hath  forsworn  knighthood, 
and  tournaments,  and  wars." 

"Poor  Louis,"  said  Ivan  sadly,  "not  to 
see  that  once  a  soldier  always  a  soldier.  But 
'tis  a  good  fault,  a  generous  blindness  of  the 
eye?.  He  hath  already  the  love  of  your 
people.  He  has  won  already  the  voice  that 
speaks  from  every  altar  and  presbytery.  The 
power  to  loose  and  bind  men's  conscience  is 
in  his  hand.  In  a  little,  when  he  has  bartered 
away  your  power  for  his  cardinal's  hat,  he 
may  be  made  a  greater  than  yourself,  an 
elector  of  the  empire,  the  right-hand  man  of 


Papa  Sixtus,  as  his  uncle  Adrian  was  before 
him.  Tlien  indeed  your  Courtland  will 
underlie  the  tinkle  of  Peter's  keys  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  that  Conrad  would  do  nothing 
against  his  fatherland  or  to  the  hurt  of  his 
prince  and  brotlier  !  "  said  Prince  I^ouis,  but 
he  spoke  in  a  wavering  voice,  like  one  more 
than  half  convinced. 

"  Again,"  continued  Ivan,  without  heeding 
him,  "  there  is  your  wife.  I  am  sure  that  if 
lie  had  been  the  prince  and  you  the  priest — 
well,  she  had  not  slept  this  night  in  the 
Castle  of  Kernsberg  I  " 

"  Ivan,  if  you  love  me,  be  silent,"  cried 
the  tortured  Prince  of  Courtland,  setting  his 
hand  to  his  brow.  "  This  is  mere  idle 
dreaming  of  a  fool.  Kow  learned  you  these 
things  ?  I  mean,  how  did  the  thoughts  come 
rnto  your  mind  ?  " 

"  I  learned  the  matter  from  the  Princess 
Margaret,  wlio  in  the  brief  space  of  a  day 
became  your  wife's  confidante  !  " 

"  Did  Margaret  tell  it  you  ?  " 

The  Prince  Ivan  laughed  a  short,  self- 
depreciatory  laugh. 

"Nay,  truly,"  he  said,  smiling  sadly,  "you 
and  I  are  in  one  despite,  Ijouis.  Your  wife 
scorns  you —me,  mysweetbeart.  Did  Margaret 
tell  me  ?  N"ay,  verily  !  Yet  1  learned  it, 
nevertheless,  even  more  certainly  because  she 
denied  it  so  vehementiy.  liut,  after  all,  [ 
daresay  all  will  end  for  the  best." 

"  How  so  ? "  demanded  Prince  Louis 
haughtily. 

"  "Why,  I  have  heard  that  your  Papa  at 
Rome  will  do  aught  for  nioney.  Doubtless 
he  wiU  dissolve  this  marriage,  which  indeed 
is  no  more  than  one  in  name.  He  has 
done  more  tlian  that  already  for  his  own 
nephew.  He  will  absolve  your  brother  from 
his  vows.  Then  you  can  bo  the  monk  and 
he  the  king.  There  will  be  a  new  marriage, 
at  which  doubtless  yon  sliall  liold  the  service 
book  and  he  the  lady's  hand.  Then  we  shall 
have  no  ridings  back  to  Kernsberg,  with  four 
hundred  lances,  at  a  woi'd  from  a  girl's 
scornful  mouth.  And  the  Alia  down  tbeie 
may  rise  or  fall  at  its  pleasure,  and  neither 
hurt  nor  hinder  any  !  " 

The  Prince  of  Courtland  turned  an  angry 
countenance  upon  his  friend,  but  the  keen- 
witted Muscovite  looked  so  kindly  and  yet  so 
sadly  upon  him  that  after  awhile  the  severity 
of  his  face  relaxed  aa  it  had  been  against  his 
will,  and  with  a  qnick  gesture  he  added,  "  I 
believe  yon  love  me,  Ivan,  though  indeed 
your  words  are  no  better  tlian  red-hot  pincers 
in  my  heart." 

"  Love  you,  Louis  ?"crj^^-^j^|^n.  "I 
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love  you  better  than  any  brother  I  have, 
thougli  they  will  never  live  to  thwart  ine  as 
yonrs  thwarts  you— better  even  than  my 
fatlier,  for  jow  do  not  keep  me  out  of  my 
inheritance  !  " 

Then  in  a  gayer  tone  lie  went  on. 

"  I  love  you  so  much  that  I  will  pledge 
my  father's  whole  army  to  help  you,  first  to 
win  your  wife,  nest  to  take  Hohenstein, 
Kernsbei^,  and  Marienfeld.    And  after  that, 


■' '  There— let  the  I'ivil  power  and  the  military  for  once 
lie  down  together  ! ' " 

if  yon  are  still  ambitious,  why— to  Plassen- 
bui^  and  the  "Wolfmark,  which  now  the 
Executioner's  Son  holds.  That  would  make 
a  no]}le  kingdom  to  offer  a  fair  and  wilful 
queen." 

"  And  for  this  you  ask  ?  " 

"Only  your  love,  Louis— only  your  love! 
Arid,  if  it  please  you,  the  alliance  with  that 
Princess  of  your  honourable  house,  of  which 
we  spoke  just  now  1 " 

"  My  sister  Margaret,  yon  mean  ?    I  will 


do  what  I  can,  Ivan,  but  she  also  is  wilful. 
Yon  know  she  is  wilful !  I  cannot  compel 
her  love  ! " 

The  Prince  Ivan  laughed. 

"I  am  not  so  complaisant  as  yon,  Louis, 
nor  yet  so  modest.  Give  me  my  bride  nn 
the  day  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  sleeps 
in  the  palace  nf  Oourtland  as  its  princess, 
and  I  will  take  my  chance  of  winning  our 
Margaret's  love ! " 

CHAPTER  XVH. 

WOMAIf'S  WILFULNESS. 

.ToAN  rode  on,  silent,  a  furlong  before  all  her 
men. 

Behind  her  sulked  Maurice  von  Lynar. 
Had  any  been  there  to  note,  their  faces 
were  now  strangely  alike  in  feature, 
and  yet  more  curiously  unlike  in 
expt'ession.  Joan  gazed  forward 
into  the  distance  like  a  soul  dead 
and  about  to  be  reborn,  plan- 
nii^  a  new  life. 
Maurice  von  Lynar 
looked  more  like  a 
naughty  schoolboy 
whom  some  tyrant 
Fate,  rod-wielding,  hsis 
com]ielled  to  obey 
against  his  will. 
Tet,  in  spite  of  expres- 
sion, it  was  Maurice  von 
Lynar  who  was  planning 
the  future.  Joan's  heart 
was  yet  too  sore.  Her  tree 
of  life  had,  as  it  were,  been 
cut  off  close  to  the  ground. 
She  could  not  go  back  to  the  old 
soon  after  her  blissful  year  of 
dreams.  There  was  to  be  no  new  life 
for  her.  She  could  not  take  up  the 
old.  But  Maurice— -his  thoughts  were 
all  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  of  the  ripple 
of  her  golden  hair,  of  her  pretty,  wilful 
words  and  ways,  of  that  dimple  on  her  chin, 
and,  above  all,  of  her  threat  to  seek  him 
out  if— but  it  was  not  possible  that  she 
could  mean  that.  And  yet  she  looked  as 
though  she  might  make  good  her  words. 
Was  it  possible  ?  He  posed  himself  with 
this  question,  and  for  half  an  hour  rode  on 
oblivious  of  all  else. 

"  Eh  ?  "  he  said  at  last,  half  conscious  that 
someone  liad  been  speaking  to  him  from 
an  infinite  distance  ;  "  eh  ?  Did  you  speak, 
Captain  von  Orseln  ? " 

Von  Oraeln  grunted  out  a  little  laugh, 
almost  silently,  indeed,  a^^oxej^ed  more 
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by  a  heave  of  his  shoulders  than  by  iuiv 
altenition  of  iiis  features. 

"  Speak,  indeed  ?  As  if  I  had  not  been 
speaking  these  live  minutes.  Well  nigli  had 
I  stuck  niy  poignard  in  thy  ribs  to  teacii  you 
to  mind  your  superior  officer.  What  think 
you  of  tliis  business  ?  " 

"  Think  "  the  Sparhawk'a  disappointment 
burst  out.  "  Thmk  ?  Why,  'tis  past  all 
thmking.  Oonrtland  is  shut  to  us  for  twenty 
years." 

"  Well,"  laughed  Von  Orseln,  "  who  cares 
for  that  ?  Castle  Kemsberg  is  good  enough 
for  me,  so  we  can  hold  it." 

"  Hold  it  ?  "  cried  Maurice,  with  a  kind  of 
joy  in  liis  face;  "do  3'ou  think  they  will 
come  after  us  " 

Von  Orseln  nodded  approval  of  his  spirit. 

"  Yes,  little  man,  yes,"  he  said  ;  "  if  you 
have  been  fretting  to  come  to  blows  with  the 
Courtlanders  you  shall  be  satisfied.  I  would 
we  had  only  these  lumpish  Baltic  jacks  to 
fear," 

Even  as  they  talked  Castle  Kernsbei^ 
floated  up  like  a  cloud  before  them  above  the 
blue  and  misty  plain,  long  before  thev  could 
distinguish  the  walls  and  hundred  gables  of 
the  town  beneath. 

But  no  word  spoke  Joan  till  that  purple 
shadow  had  taken  shape  as  stately  stone  and 
lime,  and  she  could  discern  her  own  red  lion 
flying  abreast  of  the  banner  of  Louis  of 
Courtland  upon  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the 
round  tower. 

Then  on  a  little  mound  without  the  town 
she  halted  and  faced  about.  Von  Orseln 
halted  the  troop  with  a  backward  wave  of 
his  hand. 

"Men  of  Hobenstein,"  said  the  Dachoss, 
ma  clear,  far-reaching  alto,  "you  have  fol- 
lowed me,  asking  no  word  of  why  or  where- 
fore. I  have  told  yon  nothing^  yet  is  an 
explanation  due  to  you." 

There  came  the  sound  as  of  a  hoarse, 
unanimous  muttering  among  the  soldiera. 
Joan  looked  at  Von  Orseln  as  a  sign  for  him 
to  interpret  it. 

"They  say  that  they  are  Joan  of  the 
Sword  Hand's  men,  and  that  they  will  dis- 
embowel any  man  who  wants  to  know  what 
it  may  pletise  you  to  keep  secret." 

"  Aye,  or  question  by  so  much  as  a  lifted 
eyebrow  aught  that  it  may  please  your  High- 
ness to  do,"  added  Captain  Peter  Balta,  from 
the  right  of  the  first  troop. 

"  1  said  that  onr  Duchess  could  never  live 
in  such  a  dog's  hole  as  Courtland,"  quoth 
George  the  Hussite,  who,  before  he  took 
service  with  Henry  the  Lion,  had  been  a 


lieretic  preacher.    "  In  Bohemia,  now,  where 

tiifi  pines  grow  -■" 

"  Hold  your  prate,  all  of  you,"  growled 
Von  Orseln,  "  or  you  will  lind  where  hemp 
grows,  and  why  !  My  lady,"  he  added,  alter- 
mg  his  voice  as  he  turned  to  her, «  be  assured, 
no  dog  in  Kemsberg  will  bark  an  interroga- 
tive. Shall  our  young  Duchess  Joan  be 
wived  and  bedded  like  some  little  burgheress 
that  sells  laces  and  tape  ail  day  long  on  the 
Axel-strasse  ?  Shall  the  daughter  of  Henry 
the  Lion  be  at  the  commandment  of  any 
Bor-Russian  boor,  an  it  like  her  not  ?  Shall 
she  get  a  burr  in  her  throat  with  breathing 
the  raw  fogs  of  the  Baltic  ?  Not  a  word, 
most  gracious  lady  !  Explain  nothing.  Ex- 
tenuate nothing.  It  is  the  will  of  Joan  of 
the  Sword  Hand— that  is  enough ;  and,  by 
the  word  of  Werner  von  Orseln,  it  shall  be 
enough ! " 

"  ft  is  the  will  of  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  ! 
It  is  enough  !"  repeated  the  four  hundred 
lances,  like  a  class  that  learns  a  lesson  by 
rote. 

A  lump  rose  in  Joan's  throat  as  she  tried 
to  shape  into  words  the  th(»ughts  that  surged 
within  her.  She  felt  strangely  weak.  Her 
pride  was  not  the  same  as  of  old,  for  the 
heart  of  a  woman  had  grown  up  within  her— 
a  heart  of  flesh.  Surely  that  could  not  be  a 
tear  in  her  eye  ?  Ifo  ;  the  wind  blew 
shrewdly  out  of  the  west,  to  which  they  were 
riding.  Von  Orseln  noted  the  struggle  and 
took  up  his  parable  once  more. 

"The  pact  is  carried  out.  The  lands 
united— the  will  of  Henry  the  LioTi  done  ! 
AYhat  more  ?  Shall  the  free  Princess  be  the 
huswife  of  a  yellow  Baltic  dwarf  ?  When 
we  go  into  the  town  and  they  ask  us,  we 
will  say  but  this,  '  Our  Lady  misliked  the 
fashion  of  his  Iiwird  ! '  That  will  be  reason 
good  and  broad  and  deep,  sufficient  alike  for 
greybeard  carl  and  prattling  bairn  I  " 

"  I  thank  you,  noble  gentlemen,"  said 
Joan.  "  Now,  as  you  say,  let  us  ride  into 
Kemsberg." 

"  And  pull  down  that  flag ! "  cried 
Maurice,  pointing  to  the  black  Courtland 
I3agle  which  flew  so  steadily  beside  the 
coronated  lion  of  Kernsberg  and  Hohen- 
stein. 

"  And  pray,  sir,  why  ? "  said  Joan  of  the 
Sword  Hand.  "  Am  I  not  also  Princess  of 
Courtland  ?  " 

*         »  «         «  « 

From  woman's  wilfulness  all  things  some- 
how have  their  beginning.  Yet  of  herself 
she  is  content  with  few  things  (so  that  she  has 
what  she  wants),  si^e^^t^^^^^^^l^are 
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if  let  alone,  and  no  dinner-eating  animal. 
Wine,  tobacco,  caviare,  Strasbui^  goose- 
liver— Epicurua's  choicest  f^ts  to  men 
of  .  this  world — are  contemned  by  woman- 
kind. Left  to  their  own  devices,  they  prefer 
a  drench  of  sweet  mead  or  hydromel  laced 
with  water,  or  even  of  late  the  China  brew 
that  filters  in  black  bricks  through  the 
country  of  the  Museoyite.  Nevertheless,  to 
woman's  wantiugs  may  be  traced  all  restraints 
and  judgments,  from  the  sword  flaming 
every  way  about  Eden-gate  to  the  last 
merchant  declared  bankrupt  and  "dyvour" 
upon  the  exchange  flags  of  Hamburg  town. 
Eve  did  not  eat  the  apple  when  she  got  it. 
She  hasted  to  give  it  away.  She  only  want©! 
it  because  it  had  been  forbidden. 

So  also  Joan  of  Hohenstein  desired  to  go 
down  with  Dessatier  that  she  might  look 
upon  the  man  betrothed  to  her  from  birth. 
She  went.  She  looked,  and  within  her  there 
grew  up  a  heart  of  flesh.  Then,  when  the 
stroke  fell,  that  heart  uprose  in,  quick,  intem- 
perate revolt.  And  what  might  have  issued 
m  the  dull  compliance  of  a  Princess  whose 
life  was  settled  for  her  became  the  imperious 
revolt  of  a  woman  gainst  an  intolerable  and 
loathsome  impossibility. 

So  in  her  castle  of  Kernsberg  Joan  waited. 
But  not  idly.  All  day  long  and  every  day 
Maurice  von  Lynar  rode  on  her  service.  The 
hillmeu  gathered  to  his  word,  and  in  the 
courtyard  the  stormy  voices  of  George  the 
HiissiLe  and  Peter  Balta  were  never  hushed. 
The  shepherds  from  the  bills  went  to  and 
fro,  marching  and  countermarching,  wheeling 
and  chaining,  porting  musket  and  thrusting 
pike,  till  all  Kernsberg  was  little  better  than 
a  barracks,  and  the  maidens  sat  wet-eyed  at 
their  knitting  by  the  fire  and  thought, 
"  Well  for  her  to  please  herself  whom  she 
shall  marry — but  how  about  us,  with  never 
a  lad  in  the  town  to  whistle  us  out  iii  the 
gloiuning,  or  to  thumb  a  pebble  gainst  the 
window-lattice  from  the  deep  edges  of  the 
ripening  corn  ? " 

But  there  were  two,  at  least,  within  the 
realm  of  the  Duchess  Joan  who  know  no 
drawbacks  to  their  joy,  who  rubbed  palm  on 
palm  and  nudged  each  other  for  pure  glad- 
ness. These  (it  is  sad  to  say)  were  the 
mihtary  ff^/fcc^es  of  the  neighbouring  peaceful 
State  of  Plassenburg.  Yet  they  had  been 
specially  cautioned  by  their  Prince  Hugo,  in 
the  presence  of  his  wife  Heleue,  the  here- 
ditary Princess,  that  they  were  most  carefully 
to  avoid  all  international  complications. 
They  were  on  no  account  to  take  sides  in 
any  quarrel.    They  must  do  nothing  preju- 


dicial to  the  peace,  neutrality,  and  univereal 
amity  of  the  State  and  Princedom  of 
Plassenburg.    Such  were  their  instructions. 

They  promised  faithfully. 

But,  their  names  being  Captains  Boris  and 
Jorian,  they  now  rubbed  tiicir  hands  and 
nudged  each  other.  They  ought  also  to  have 
been  in  their  chamber  iu  the  Castle  of 
Kernsberg,  busily  concocting  despatches  to 
their  master  snid  mistress,  giving  an  account 
of  those  momentous  happenings. 

Instead,  bow  is  it  that  we  find  them  lying 
on  that  spur  of  the  Jagernbergen  which 
overlooks  the  passes  of  the  Alia,  watching 
the  gathering  of  the  great  storm  which  in 
the  course  of  days  was  to  break  over  the 
domains  of  the  Duchess  Joan — who  iiad 
refused  and  slighted  her  wedded  husband, 
Louis,  Prince  of  Courtland  ? 

Being  powerfully  resourceful  mon,  long, 
lean  Boris  and  rotund  Jorian  had  found  a 
way  out  of  the  apparent  difficulty.  There 
had  come  with  them  from  Plassenburg  a 
commission  written  upon  an  entire  square  of 
sheepskin  by  a  secretary  and  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  Leopold  von  Dessauer,  High 
Councillor  of  the  United  Princedom  and 
Duchy,  bearing  that  "  In  the  name  of  Hugo 
and  Heleue  our  well-loved  lieges  Captains 
Boris  and  Jorian  are  empowered  to  act 
and  treat,"  and  so  forth.  This  mo- 
mentous deed  was  tied  about  the  middle 
with  a  red  string,  and  presented  withal  so 
courtly  and  respeetiiblo  an  appearance  to  the 
uncritical  eyes  of  tho  ox-men-at-arms  them- 
sel  \'es,  that  they  felt  almost  anything  excusable 
which  they  might  do  in  its  name. 

Before  leaving  Kernsberg,  Boris  placed 
this  great  red-waisted  parchment  roll  in  his 
bed,  leaning  it  anglewise  against  his  pillow. 
Jorian  tossed  a  spare  dagger  with  the  arms 
of  Plassenburg  beside  it. 

"  There — let  the  civil  power  and  the 
military  for  once  lie  down  together  !  "  he 
said.  "We  delegate  our  authority  to  these 
two  during  our  absence." 

To  the  silent  Plassenburgers  who  had 
accompanied  them,  and  who  now  kept  their 
door  with  unswerving  attention,  Boris  ex- 
plained himself  briefly. 

"  Remember,"  he  said,  "  when  you  are 
asked,  that  the  envoys  of  Plassenburg  are 
ill — ill  of  a  dangerous  and  most  contagious 
disease.  Also,  they  are  asleep.  They  must 
on  no  account  be  waked.  The  windows 
must  be  kept  darkened.  It  is  a  great  pity. 
You  are  desolated.  You  understand.  The 
first  time  I  have  more  money  than  I  can 
spend  you  shall  have  ten  mairks  !''  |„ 
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The  jiuni-at-anns  understood,  wliich  wjis 
no  wonder,  for  Boris  generally  con.tri\  ed  to 
make  himself  very  clear,  lint  they  tliouglit 
within  them  that  their  chances  of  financial 
benefit  from  their  captain's  conditional 
generosity  Avere  worth  about  a  stiver. 

So  these  two,  beinf^  now  free  lighting  men, 
!is  it  were,  soldiers  of  fortune,  lay  waiting 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Jiigernbergen,  talking 
over  the  situation. 

"  A  man  surely  has 
a  right  to  his  own  , 
wife  !  "  said  Jorian, 
taking  for  the  sake  of 
argument  the  conven- 
tional aide. 

"  Narr&n -po  ssen 
Jorian  1  "  cried  Boris 
raising  his  voiee  to  the 
indignation  point. 
"  Clotted  nonsense  ! 
Who  is  going  to  keep 
a  man's  wife  for  him 
if  he  cannot  do  it  him- 
self ?  And  he  a  prince, 
and  within  his  own 
city  and  forfcre^,  too. 
She  boxed  his  ears, 
they  say,  and  rode 
away,  telling  him  that 
if  he  wanted  her  be 
might  come  and  take 
her  !  A  pretty  spirit, 
i'  faith  !  Too  good  for 
such  a  dried  stockfish 
of  the  Baltic,  with  not 
so  much,  spirit  as  a 
speckled  flounder  on  hia 
own  mud -fiats  1  Faith  ! 
if  I  were  a  marrying 
man,  I  would  run  ofT 
with  the  lass  myself. 
She  ought  at  least  to 
be  a  soldier's  wife." 

"  The  trouble  is  that 
so  far  she  feels  no 
necessity  to  be  any  one's 
wife,"  said  Jorian,shift- 
ing  his  ground. 

"  That  also  is  nonsense,"  said  Boris,  who, 
spite  his  defence  of  Joan,  held  the  usual 
masculine  views.  "  Every  woman  wishes  to 
marry,  if  she  can  only  hii.\-e  first  choice." 

"  There  they  come  !  "  whispered  Jorian, 
whose  eyes  ha'd  never  wandered  from  the 
long,  wavering  lines  of  willow  and  alder 
which  marked  the  courses  of  the  sluggish 
streams  flowing  east  towards  tlic  Alia. 

Boris  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked  long 


beneath  his  hand.  Very  far  away  there  Wiis 
a  sort  of  white  tremulousnesa  in  the  atmo- 
sphere which  after  a  while  began  to  give  ofl" 
little  luminous  glints  and  sparkles,  as  the 
sea  does  when  a  shaft  of  moonlight  touches 
it  tlirougli  a  dark  cano])y  of  cloud. 

Then  there  arose  from  the  level  green 
piaiii  first  one  tall  column  of  dense  black 
smoke  and  then  another,  till  as  far  as  they 


The  maidens  sat  w<>t-i!ycrl  nt  their  kuittln^^  hy  the  fire." 

could  see  to  the  left  the  plain  was  full  of 

them.  , 

"  God's  truth  !  "  cried  Jorian,  "  they  are 
burning  the  farms  and  herds'  houses.  I 
thought  they  had  been  Christians  in  Court- 
land.  But  these  are  more  like  Duke 
Casimir's  devil's  triclis." 

Boris  did  not  immediately  answer.  Hia 
eyes  were  busy  seeing,  his  brain  setting  in 
ordBi" 
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"  I  tell  ydu  what,"  he  stiid  at  last,  iti  ii 
tone  of  intense  interest,  "  these  are  no  fires 
hghted  by  CourtUmders.  The  heavy  Baltic 
knights  conh!  never  ride  so  fast  nor  spread 
80  far.  The  Mnscovite  is  out !  These  arc 
CoBsack  fires.  Bravo,  Joriaii !  we  shall  yet 
have  our  Hugo  here  with  his  axe !  He  will 
never  suffer  the  Bear  so  near  his  borders." 


ketoon,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  yon.  It  will 
he  Boraething  to  do  till  these  firebrands 
come  within  arm's  length  of  us. 

"  I  have  here  two  which  are  very  much  at 
yonr  service,  if  you  know  how  to  use  them!" 
said  Werner. 

The  men-at-arms  laughed. 

"We  know  their  tricks  better  than  those  of 


"  Let  us 
go   down,"  -.^ 
said  Jorian, 
"or  we  shall 
mi^  some  of 
the    fun.  In 
two  hours  they 
will   be  at  the 
fordsof  the  Alia!"  1. 

iSo  they  looked  to 
their  arms  and  went 
down. 

"  Wliat  do  von  here  ? 
do     back  !  "  shouted 
Werner  vun   Orseln,  who 
with  his  men  lay  waiting        "  ' 
Txhind  the  floodbanks  of  9ie 
Alia.     "  This   is    not  your 
quarrel  I      Go    iDack,    Plassen-  «. 
burgers ! " 

"We  have  for  the  time  being 
demitted  our  office,"  exclaimed  Boris. 
"The  envoys  of  Plasscnburg  are  at 
home  in  bed,  sick  of  a  most  san- 
guinary fe^'er.    We  offer  you  our 
swords  as  free  fighting  men  and  good  Teuts. 
The  Muscovites  are  over  yonder.  Lord, 
to  think  that  I  have  lived  to  forty-eight  and 
never  yet  killed  even  one  bearded  Euss  !  " 

"  You  may  mend  that  record  shortly,  to 
all  appearance,  if  yon  have  luck  I  "  said  Von 
Orseln  grimly.  "  And  this  gentleman  here," 
he  added,  looking  at  Jorian,  "  is  he  also  in 
bed,  sick  ? " 

"  My  sword  is  at  your  service,"  said  the 
round  one,  "  though  1  should  prefer  a  mus- 


"  Boris  looked  long  beneath  his  hand." 

our  sweethearts  1  "  they  said,  "and  those  we 
know  well ! " 

"Here  they  be,  then,"  said  Yon  Orseln. 
"  I  sent  a  couple  of  men  spurring  to  warn 
my  lady  Joan,  and  I  bade  them  leave  their 
muskets  and  bandoliers  till  they  came  hack, 
that  they  might  ride  the  lighter  to  and  from 
Kernsbcrg." 

Boris  and  Jorian  took  the  spare  pieces 
with  a  glow  of  gratiuide,  which  was,  how- 
ever, very  considerably  jnodified  when  they 
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discovered  the  st;ite  in  which  Uieir  forinur 
owners  had  kejit  them. 

"Dirty  Wendish  pigs,"  they  said  (whicli 
was  their  favourite  malediction,  though  they 
iemaelves  were  Wends  of  the  Wends). 
"Were  they  but  an  hour  in  our  ciinip  ibcy 
should  ride  tlie  wooden  liorse  with  these 
muskets  tied  to  their  soles  to  keep  them 
firmly  down.    Faugh'! " 

Aiid  Jorian  witlidrew  his  linger  from  the 
muzzle,  black  as  soot  with  the  grease  of 
ancleansed  powder. 

Looking  up  they  saw  tluit  the  priest  with 
the  little  army  of  Kernsbcrg  was  praying 
fervently  (after  the  Hussite  manner,  without 
book)  for  the  .safety  of  the  State  and  person 
of  their  lady  Duchess,  and  that  the  men  were 
listening  bareheaded  beneath  the  green  slo])e 
of  the  water-dyke. 

"Go  on  cleaning,"  said  Boris;  "this  is 
some  heretic  function,  and  miglit  sap  our 
morality.  We  are  volunteers,  anyway,  as 
well  as  the  best  of  good  Catholics.  We  do 
not  need  unlicensed  prayers.    If  yon  have 

Juite  done  with  that  rag  stick,  lend  it  to  me, 
orian  I " 


CHAPTER  XVIIT. 

CAPTAI^JS  BORIS  iND  JOBIAN  PEOMQTE 
PEACE. 

Xow  this  is  the  report  which  Captains 
Boris  and  Jorian,  envoys  (very)  extra- 
ordinary from  tlie  Priuce  and  Princess  of 
Plassenburg  to  the  reigning  Diicliess  of 
Hohenstoin,  made  upon  their  return  from 
the  fords  of  the  Alia  to  their  home 
government. 

They  wrote  it  in  collahoration,  on  the 
usual  plan  of  one  working  and  the  other 
assisting  him  with  advice. 

Jorian,  being  of  the  ]'otund  and  com- 
plaisant faction,  acquiesced  in  the  pi-oposal 
that  he  should  do  the  writing.  But  as  he 
never  got  beyond,  "  To  our  honoured  Lord 

and  Litdy  Hugo  and  Helene,  tliese  "  there 

needs  not  to  be  any  particuhirity  as  to  his 
maimer  of  acting  the  scribe.  He  mended  a 
pen  till  it  looked  like  a  brush  worn  to  the 
straggling  point.  He  squared  his  elbows 
and  overset  the  inkhorn.  He  danljcd  an 
entire  folio  of  paper  with  a  completeness 
which  left  nothing  to  the  imagination. 

Then  he  remembered  that  be  knew  where 
a  secretary  was  in  waiting.  He  would  go 
and  borrow  him.  Jorian  re-entered  their 
bedroom  with  a  beaming  smile,  and  the 
secretary  held  by  the  sleeve  to  prevent  his 


escape.  Both  felt  that  tlie  report  was  as 
good  as  written.    It  began  thus  : — 

"Witii  great  assiduity  (a  word  suggested 
by  the  secretary)  your  envoys  remembered 
your  Highnesses'  princely  advice  and  com- 
inand  that  we  should  involve  ourselves  in  no 
warfare  or  other  local  disagreement.  So 
when  we  heard  that  Hohenstein  M'as  to  be 
invaded  by  the  troops  of  the  Prince  of 
Courtland  we  were  deeply  grieved. 

"  Nevertheless,  judging  it  to  be  for  the 
good  of  our  country  tliat  we  should  have  a 
near  view  of  the  fighting,  we  left  worthy 
and  assured  substitutes  in  our  place  and 
room  " 

"  The  pai'chment  commission  with  a 
string  round  his  belly!"  explained  Jorian, 
in  answer  to  the  young  secretary's  lifted 
eyebrow;  "there  he  is,  hiding  behind  the 
faggot-chest." 

'*  Get  on,  Boris,"  quoth  Jorian,  from  the 
settee  on  which  he  had  thrown  himself ;  "  it 
is  your  turn  to  Ue." 

"  Good  ! "  says  Boris.  And  did  it  as 
foUoweth  : — 

"  We  left  onr  arms  behind  us — ■ — " 

"Such  as  we  could  not  carry,"  added 
Jorian  under  his  breath.  The  secretaiy,  a 
wise  youth — full  of  tiie  new  learning  and  of 
talk  concerning  certain  books  j)riiited  on 
paper  and  bound  aR  with  one  tkuok  of  a 
great  machine  like  a  cheese- press  -  held  his 
pen  suspended  over  the  paper  in  doubt  what 
to  write. 

"  Do  not  mind  him,"  said  Boris,  "/  am 
dictating  this  report." 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ! "  replied  the  secretary 
from  behind  his  hand. 

"  We  left  onr  arms  and  armour  behind  us, 
and  went  out  to  make  observations  in  t!ie 
interest  of  your  Highnesses'  armies.  Going 
down  through  the  woods  we  saw  many  wild 
swine,  exceeding  tierce.  But  having  no 
means  of  hunting  these,  we  evaded  them,  all 
save  one,  which  znisfortunately  met  its  death 
by  falling  against  a  spear  in  the  hands  of 
Captain  Boris,  and  another,  also  of  the  male 
sex,  shot  dead  by  Jorian's  pistol,  which  weiit 
off  bv  accident  as  it  was  passing." 

"  I  have  already  written  that  your  arms 
were  left  at  home,  according  to  your  direc- 
tion," said  the  secretary,  who  was  accustomed 
to  criticise  the  composition  of  diplomatic 
reports. 

"Pshaw!"  growled  Boris,  bending  his 
brows  upon  sucli  suiierfiiiity  of  virtue;  "a 
little  thing  like  that  will  never  he  noticed. 
Besides,  a  man  must  carry  something.  We 
had  no  cannon  or 
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therefore  we  were  uimrmed— to  all  inttints 
aud  purposes,  that  is  !  " 

The  secretary  sighed.  Verily  life  (as  Yon 
Oi-selu  averred)  must  be  easy  in  Plaeseubnrg, 
if  Buch  stories  would  pass  with  the  Prince. 
And  now  it  seemed  as  if  they  would. 

"We  found  the.  soldiers  of  the  Duchess 
Joan  waiting  at  the  fords  of  the  Alia,  which 
is  the  eastern  border  of  their  province. 
There  were  not  many  of  them,  but  all  good 
soldiers.  The  Conrtianders  oame  on  in 
myriads,  with  Muscovites  without  number. 
These  last  burned  and  slew  all  in  their  path. 
Now  the  men  of  Hoiienstein  are  good  to 
attack,  but  their  fault  is  that  they  are  not 
patient  to  defend.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
not  long  after  we  arrived  at  the  fords  of  the 
Alia,  one  Werner  von  Orselu,  commander  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Duchess,  ordered  that  his 
men  should  attack  the  Conrtianders  in  front. 
Whereupon  they  crossed  the  ford,  when  they 
should  have  stayed  behind  their  shelter.  It 
was  bra\  ely  done,  but  had  better  have  been 
left  undone. 

"  Renienibcring,  iiowever,  youi'  orders  and 
cur  duty,  we  advanced  with  him,  hoping  that 
by  some  means  we  might  be  able  to  promote 
peace. 

"This  we  did.  For  (wonderful  as  it  may 
appear)  we  convinced  no  fewer  than  ten 
Muscovites  whom  we  found  sacking  a  farm, 
and  their  companioi^,  four  sutlers  of  Court- 
land,  that  it  was  wrong  to  slav  and  ravish 
in  a  peaceful  country.  In  the  iieat  of  the 
argument  Captain  Boris  received  a  bullet 
through  his  shoulder  wiiich  caused  us  for  the 
time  being  to  cease  our  appeal  and  fall  back. 
Tiie  Muscovites,  however,  made  no  attempt  to 
follow  us.  Our  arguments  had  been  sufficient 
to  conv  ince  them  of  the  wickedness  of  their 
action.  We  hope  to  receive  your  princelv 
approval  of  this  our  action— peace  being,  in 
our_ opinion,  the  greatest  blessing  which'anv 
nation  can  enjoy.  For  without,  flattery  we 
may  say  that  if  others  had  argued  with  e({aal 
persuasiveness,  the  end  would  have  been 
happier. 

"Then,  being  once  more  behind  the  flood- 
dykes  of  the  Alia,  Captain  Jorian  examined 
the  hurt  of  Captaiii  Boris  which  he  had 
received  in  the  peace  negotiations  with  the 
Muscovites.  It  was  but  a  flesh  wound, 
happily,  and  was  soon  bound  up.  But  the 
P^'^  ?  iipoQ  both  your  envoys  as  an 

additional  incentive  to  put  an  end  to  the 
horrors  of  war. 

"So  when  a  company  of  the  infantry  of 
Courtland,with  whom  we  had  hitherto  liad  no 
opportunity  of  wrestling  persuasively, attacked 


the  fords,  wading  as  deep  as  niid-dtigh,  we 
took  upon  us  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
forwardness.  Aud  aeeordingly  they  desisted 
some  retreating  to  the  further  sfiore,  while 
others,  hndmg  the  water  pleasant,  remained, 
and  Hoated  peacefully  down  with  the  current. 

"  This  also,  in  some  measure,  made  for 
peace,  and  we  humbly  hope  for  the  approval 
ol  your  Highnesses,  when  you  have  remarked 
our  careful  observance  of  all  your  instruc- 
tions. 

"  If  only  we  had  had  with  us  our  several 
companies  of  the  Eegimenfc  of  TCail  the 
Millers  Son  to  aid  us  in  the  discussion,  more 
Cossacks  and  Strelits  might  have  been  cou- 
vmced,and  the  final  result  have  been  different. 
Nevertheless,  we  did  what  we  could,  and  were 
successful  with  many  beyond  our  hopes. 

"  But  the  men  of  Hoiit;nstein  being  so 
few,  aud  those  of  Courtland  with  their  allies 
so  many,  the  river  was  overpassed  ]>oth 
above  aud  below  the  fords.  Whereupon  I 
pressed  it  upon  Werner  vou  Orseln  that  he 
should  retreat  to  a  place  of  greater  hope  and 
safety,  being  thus  in  danger  on  both  flanks. 

"  For  your  envoys  have  a  respect  for 
Werner  von  Orseln,  though  we  grieve  to 
report  that,  being  a  man  of  war  from  his 
youth  up,  he  does  not  display  that  desire  for 
peace  which  your  good  counsels  have  so 
deeply  implanted  in  our  breasts,  and  which 
animates  the  Jiearts  of  Boris  and  Joiian, 
ciiptiiins  in  the  princely  guard  of  Plassen- 
burg." 

"  i*ut  that  in,  til!  I  have  time  to  think 
what  is  to  come  next ! "  said  Boris,  waving 
his  hand  to  the  secretary.  "  We  are  doing 
pretty  well,  I  think  ! "  he  added,  turning  to 
his  companion  with  all  the  self-consciousness 
of  an  amateur  in  words. 

"Let  us  now  tell  more  about  Von  Orselu, 
and  how  he  would  in  no  wise  listen  to  us  !  " 
suggested  Jorian.  "  But  let  us  not  mix  the 
mead  too  strong  !    Our  Hugo  is  shrewd  ! " 

"  This  Werner  von  Orsehi  (Sie  it  known 
to  your  high  Gracionsnesses)  was  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  \v;iy  of  oiu'  making  peace, 
except,  perhaps,  those  Muscovites  with  whom 
we  were  unable  to  argue,  having  no  oppor- 
tunity. This  Werner  had  fouglit  all  the  day, 
and,  though  most  recklessly  exposing  himsefi, 
was  still  unhurt.  His  armour  was  covered 
with  blood  and  black  with  powder  after  the 
fashion  of  these  wild  hot-bloods.  His  face 
also  was  stained,  and  when  he  spoke  it  was 
in  a  hoarse  whisper.  The  matter  of  his 
discourse  to  us  was  this  ;-— 

"  '  I  can  do  no  more.  My  people  are  dciid, 
my  powder  spent.    Theyaie  more  numerous 
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than  the  sea-sauds.  They  are  behind  lis 
and  before,  also  outflanking  hb  on  either 
Bide.' 

"  Then  we  advised  him  to  set  his  face  to 
Hohenstein  and  with  those  who  were  left  to 

him  to  retreat  in  .  that  direction.  We 
accompanied  him,  bearing  in  mind  your 
royal  commands,  and  eager  to  do  all  that  in 
ns  lay  to  advance  the  interests  of  amity. 
The  enemy  fetched  a  compass  to  close  us  in 
on  every  side. 

"  Whereupon  we  argued  with  them  again  to 
the  best  of  our  ability.  There  ensued  some 
slight  noise  and  confusion,  so  that  Captain 
Boris  forgot  his  wound,  and  Captain  Jorian 
admits  that  in  haste  he  may  have  spoken 
uncivilly  to  several  Bor-Russian  gentry  who 
thrust  themselves  in  his  way.  And  for  this 
unseemly  conduct  he  craves  the  pardon  of 
their  Highnesses  Hugo  and  Helene,  his  be- 
loved master  and  mistress.  However,  as  no 
complaint  has  been  received  from  the 
enemy's  headquarters,  no  breach  of  friendly 
relations  may  be  apprehended.  Captain 
Boris  is  of  opinion  that  the  Muscovite  boors 
did  not  understand  Captain  Jorian's  Teuton 
language.  At  least  they  were  not  observed 
to  resent  his  words. 

*'In  this  manner  were  the  invaders  of 
Hohenstein  broken  through,  and  the  remnant 


of  the  soldiers  of  the  Duchess  Joan  reiiched 
Kernsberg  in  safety — a  result  which,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  was  as  much  due  to  the 
zeal  and  persuasiveness  of  your  envoys  as  to 
the  skill  and  bravery  of  Werner  von  Oraeln 
and  tlie  soldicre  of  the  Duches-s. 

"  And  your  Imnible  servants  will  ever 
pray  foi'  the  triumph  of  peace  and  concord, 
and  also  for  an  undisturbed  reign  to  your 
Highnesses  through  countless  years.  In 
token  whereof  we  append  our  signatures! 
and  seals. 

"  BOBIS. 
"JORTAN." 

*'  Ib  not  that  last  somewhat  overetrained 
about  peace  and  concord  and  so  forth " 
asked  Jorian  anxiously. 

"  Not  a  whit— not  a  whit !  "  cried  Boris, 

who,  having  finished  his  composition,  was 
wholly  satisfied  with  himself,  after  the  manner 
of  the  beginner  in  letters.  "  Our  desire  to 
promote  peace  needs  to  be  put  strongly,  in 
order  to  carry  persuasion  to  their  High- 
ne^ea  in  Plassenburg.  In  fact,  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  has  been  put  strongly 
enough  I " 

"I  am  troubled  with  some  few  doubts 
myself  I "  said  Jorian,  under  his  breath. 

And  as  the  secretary  jerked  the  ink  from 
his  pen  he  smiled. 


{To  be  continued.^ 
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A  GrHOBGiA  author  re- 
cently wrote  to  a  New 
York  publisher — 

"  What  covild  you  do 
with  a  story  of  say  sixty- 
five  thousand  words  ?  " 

The  publisher  replied 
briefly — 

"  It'tlieexiireaa  oonijiany 
would  uudeitake  it,  we 
could  send  it  back  to  you 
inj  mediately." 


PoROTHY  ;  He  said  that  the  world  had  been  a 
desert  to  him  till  he  met  me. 

Ida  :  That  explains  why  he  dancra  so  like  a 
camel,  I  suppose. 


In  an  interesting  little  book,  entitled  "  All  About 
Eailways,"  the  author  recalls  an  amusing  altercation 
which  once  took  place  between  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land  and  a  booking-clerk.  The  naturalist  had 
been  in  France,  and  was  returning  via  South- 
ampton with  an  overcoat  stuffed  with  specimens  of 
alt  sorts,  dead  and  alive.  Among  them  was  a 
monkey,  which  was  d(nniclle<l  in  a  large  breast- 
liocket.  Ab  Buckland  was  taliing  his  ticket  Jooko 
thrust  up  his  head  and  attracted  tlie  attention  of 
the  booking-clerk,  who  imniediafely— and  very 
properly —  said,  "  You  must  have  a  ticket  for  tliat 
dog,  if  it's  going  wiili  you." 

"Dog?"  Bald  lluckland  indignantly;  "it's  no 
dc^  ;  it's  a  monkey." 

"  It's  a  dog,"  icplied  the  clerk. 

"  It's  a  monkey,"  retorted  Buekland,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  show  the  whole  animal,  but  without 
convincing  the  clerk,  who  insisted  on  five  shillings 
for  the  dtig  ticket  to  London. 

Naturally  nettled  at  this,  Buekland  plunged  his 
hand  into  another  pocket  and  pi-oducal  a  tortoise, 
and  laying  it  on  the  sill  of  the  ticket  window,  said, 
"  Perhajts  you'll  call  that  a  dog,  too  ?" 

The  clerk  inapectecl  the  tortoise.  "  No,"  said 
lie,  "we  make  no  charge  for  them  —  they're 
insects ! " 


In  connection  with 
this  railway  anecdote  and 
with  the  article  on  railway  tickets  which  appears 
in  this  number  of  the  Winusob,  it  is  interesting 
lo  note  that,  fi-equent  as  are  the  petty  frauds 
perj)t!trated  daily  on  our  British  railway  syslems— 
and  most  probably  on  those  abroad  also — the 
attempts  to  forge  and  manufacture  spurious 
tickets  are  extremely  rare  and  very  seldom 
successful.  There  is,  however,  a  story  of  a  man 
who  thought  out  a  plan  for  travelling  without  the 
inconvenience  of  undergoing  the  customary  pre- 
liminaries al  the  booking-office.  He  set  up  a 
complete  printing  plant  and  prepared  bogus 
tickets  available  to  and  from  different  stetions  on 
the  Jjondon  and  North-Westem,  Great  Western, 
and  Midland  lines.  But  he  ovei  did  the  mark. 
One  day,  on  arriving  at  Derby,  iie  jjresented  a 
ticket  from  "  Masboro'  to  Smeth  wick,"  the  unusual 
appearance  of  which  caused  the  collector  to  eye 
the  traveller  with  some  suspicion  ;  closer  examina- 
tion proved  it  to  be  a  forgery,  and  the  fraudulent 
passenger  was  given  into  custody.  On  searching 
ins  house  upwards  of  a  thousand  railway  tickets 
were  discovered  in  a  drawer  in  his  bedroom  ! 
The  punishment  he  receival  was  sufficiently  severe 
to  warn  others  who  might  conceive  the  idea  of 
travelling  in  this  cheap  fashion. 


Thk  Pakbot:  Now  stop,  George!  "George,  if 
you  kiss  me  again,  I'll  call  mamma.    Oh,  George! 

{'I'lm  may  not  appear  funny  to  the  reader, 
neither  does  it  sound  funny  l.o  John.  John  w 
engaged  to  Mauv.  He  al>^o  knon;^  that  a  "(.iKoiiGK  " 
mlh  on  Mary  occasvmaUy,  "in  a  purely  platmio 
sort  of  way,  you  know") 
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"Do  you  remember,"  said  Miss  Antiquitie  to 

Colonel  Crabtree,  "how  when  you  were  a  young 
iiiiiii  you  proposed  to  me  and  I  rejected  you?" 

"It  is  one  of  the  hajjpiest  recollections  of  my 
life,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  an  air  of  gallantry. 
And  Miss  Antiquitie  is  still  wpmlering.  *  » 
Hosted  by  CjOOgle 
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Kkpoiitkr  :  You  didn't  get  all  the  way  to  the 
Klondike  ? 

Traveli.ek  :  No ;  1  was  lucky  enough  to  starve 
almost  to  death  before  aoing  over  the  Paso. 


If  ignorance  wei'e  really  bliss  there  would  be 
less  misery  in  the  world. 


Edwin  (anxiously)  :  So  your  father  speaks  very 
highly  of  me,  does  he  ? 

Angelina:  Yes;  juat  to 
rile  mother ! 


Mine  Host  :  Yes,  there's  lots  of  golf  playin'  here. 
Some  of  the  folks  'ud  rather  play  golf  than  eat. 

VisiToB  :  AVeli,  I'ui  not  one  of  that  kind.  Just 
remember  that  I  expect  three  square  meals  a  day. 


An  Irishman  got  out  of  a  carriage  at  a  railway 
station  for  refreshments,  but  unfortunately  the 
bell  rang,  and  tlie  train  left  before  he  had  finished 
his  rejiast.  "  Hould  on  I  "  cried  Pat,  as  he  ran 
after  the  train  like  a  madman.  "  Ilould  on,  ye 
murderin'  old  stame-engine  !  Ye've  got  a  pas- 
Benger  aboard  that's  left  behind." 


MO  RB    ANQ  BLICA  I 

By  Dorothy  Giifiiei/. 
'J'he  sorrows  and  trials  of  the  stai^e  manager  have 
never  been  symi»atheticaily  treated  or  understood. 
Far  be  it,  though,  from  the  present  writer  to  think 
herself  equal  to  the  duty,  but  as  the  chronicler  of 
the  Angelicals — as  a  friend  has  happily  nicknamed 
my  nieces  and  their  brotlier — 1  feel  1  nmst  not 
shirk  the  task.  Angelica's  father  and  mother  Imve  a 
charming  country  house,  "  The  Narrows,"  so  called 
because  the  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  con- 
tracts into  a  mere  meadow  stream.  Here  the 
children  have  a  playroom  of 
their  very  own,  which  they  have 
turned  into  a  makeshift  stage. 
A  curtain  is  drawn  across  half 
the  room,  coticealiiig  the  stage 
nnd  an  ancient  harmonium  on 
■'  the  o.p.  side,  the  most  in"i]iortatit 
"  ])roperty  "  the  youthful  com- 
pany |K<ssesses.  At  frequent 
intervals  the  grovvu-Tips  are  in- 
vited to  au  eutortainment,  and 
sit,  or  ratlier  squeeze,  into  a 
\  couple  of  rows  of  chairs  in  the 
front  of  the  theatre. 

Jack  in  stage   manager  and 
"  heavy  lead  "  in  one,  and  under- 
goes at  the  hands  of  his  principal 
lady  and  leading  juvenile,  Agnea 
and  Angelica,  tortures  which  are 
painfully  audible  to  the  exjiectant 
audieuce.    One  tragedy  remains 
especially  iuiprinted  on  my  mind. 
Notice  has  been  given  ot"  a  ])er- 
i    formance  of  "  Masks  and  Faces  " 
one  summer  afternoon,  and  the 
elders  are  awaiting  the  suumious 
from  the  ];lay room, full  of  cnrio--ity 
as  to  how  the  jilay  will  be  cast. 
None  comes ;  instead  i^obs,  decii 
;nid  loud,  are  heard  issuing  from 
ttic  manager's  little  bedroom.  The 
anxious  mother  ilies  iipstairs  and 
the  door  is  unlocked  to  her  i)y  a 
small,  woe-begone  figure  of  a  boy. 
"What  on  earth's    the  matter, 
Jack  ?   Are  you  hurt  ?  " 
'  s  '  "  Ko,"  wails  the  luckless  youth,  "but 

it's  —  more  —  than   (sob  !)    any  stage 
manager  can  stand! " 
"What  is?"  demands  his  puzzled  parent. 
"  Why,  Angelica  was  to  play  Peg  Woff— AVoff— 
mgton  (sob !),  and  she's  got  on  scarlet  kuickei'- 
bockers,  and  (a  burst  of  grief)   she  won't  wear 
petticoats." 

My  sister  nobly  suppresses  her  laughter  and 

looks  duly  disgusted. 

"  I  shiiil  sixsak  to  Angelica,"  she  says  with  stern 
dignity,  and  walks  fortliwith  into  the  jtlayroom. 
There  stands  Angel,  heautiful,  but  contumacious, 
in  a  short  black  jacket  and  scarlet  sasli,  a  large 
black  feathered  hat  cockeil  jauntily  ujion  her 
golden  curls,  and  a  smart  pair  of  scarlet  satin 
knickers  where  petticoats  should  te. 

"  Angel,"  cries  my  sister  severely,  "  what  does 
all  this  mean  ?  "    ^^^^^^  GoOglc 
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Ari"'olir;v   sticks    a    sm^ll    licnilltod    ;iriii  iiii- 
puileiitly  nkimlii-t  :unl  tosses  Iut  lioiul. 

"I  w;!ti  ciiwl  for  Sir  <.'luirlcs  i'niii;iiuit':',"  .'^iiys 
iiiiiimiiiiit  wiinulii,  "iiii'l  now  tin.'y  "'ill  ij^ive 
liiii  piay  Pet; ;  and  all  [  way  is,  ?y  I  \<\'.\y  IV^y  1  ]>iny 
lier  in  "tli<we  knii-kitrw."  ("urtain. 

]ierfoi-niiiiH'e  is  a  decided  fiasicti.  Greater 
.-urrorts  nttoiuls  tiie  ring  dialogue  between  I'oTtiii 
(Allies)  aiid  Mcrissa  (AiiEfelica),  wliicli  is  modestly 
auuouDced  as  hfim>^ 
"  tiot  quite  essactly 
Rimkespcarc,  you 
know,  but  just  as 
ildud  V  Poi'tin, 
w;iys  ii  t.einii'i-iie;ii li'd 
link'  LTiMlure,  ulijccis 
ti)  >,'ei'iss;iV  Uiiui;lit> 
jiliUiH  nil  tlic  i!,|-()niiil 
tliat    "  it   iiii,L;ht  liurt. 

OUl■hu^!l:HnU'  iVflil I*;-.'" 

"  Keeliii,u;H  ! ci  ics 
Norissa  wirh  lino  scorn; 
"ka  it  hurt  their  U'v\- 
injrs !  I'm  sure  tliey 
liurt  (»rr  I'felinjfrt  often 
e]Hniiili;  it'll  do  tlieui 
good  to  have  theirs  hur't 
for  once  in  a  way." 

The  dramatic  inten- 
sity of  this  s]X!erh 
brings  down  the  l)iiii>^<'. 

We  are  occaKion^dly 
treated  to  tabkiaux,  iuid 
it  is  then  that  the  - 
nioninni  jilays  a.  roidly 
iin|ior(iinl  [liu-L  in  Hh^ 
])roceodill^.  I  can  set' 
Ktratl'oi-<i  (Aniio!),  wltli 
Ills  liii>;en  iiead  iiii 
tlie  l)l(K'k  (an  iiiverled 
nial-scutlle),  awaitliiii 
death  at  ibi;  hands  ol' 
tiie  masked  executioner 
(.lack),  while  a  weeji- 
ini^  lady  (Agnes)  ap- 
plicK  a  large  ]  locliet- 
handkerchiel'  to  lier 
eyes  witii  one  hand, 
and  with  the  othci' 
destei-oasly  plays 
minor  and  untunef'ul 
t'hor<iH  upon  the  age*.l 
keys.  Wliatmagnificent 
tiiUiider,too,  was  ground 
out  in  the  tableau  of 
"Crviy  Fawkes,"  when 
the  spying  courtier 

(AgTiex)  peered  out  fnjiii  l)ehind  the  inslruinejit,  ,)iie 
legcnrled  round  on  the  jiedals,  while  thentlier  jerked 
Ihe  dark  window  bhiid  (o  and  iVo,  lettiii<r  in  the 
brilliant  sunimer  sunsliine  in  Hashes  i'or  :ili  I  he 
workl  like  the  tinesi  stage,  iii^htning!  Th^it  wa> 
a  storm  indeed!  llow  weird,  too,  was  tin;  tnne 
{m'.l)  tliat  WHS  pl;i.ye<l  when  Angelica,  as  the  pied 
piper,  in  lon^^  bi-owii  stockings  and  tunic,  lured 
some  neighhours'  eliiliiren,  Ihe  underlings  of  the 
company,  to  the  wonderfid  nioinitain!  (hie  of  thepe 


ehildrcn,  n  very  heautitul,  fragile  litlle  eroatuie, 
|iiaycd  the  lame  boy  and  bi  uiigiii  rears  to  my  eyes. 
Angelica's  lace  was  a  study  in  exiiression.  The 
soul,  the  inspired  look  of  purjiose,  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  larger  stage  than  the  piayiu'au  of  the 
Narrows— for  Angelica  lias  her  laouieuts  of  depth 
and  I  loetry.  Coniiiig  home  one  evening  from  a  Dmry 
Lane  pantonmue,  ivith  her  head  tucked  Hp  against 
niy  arm,  1  thought  her  asleep,  and  mimnured — 


A  i!i-;vi.UTi:. 
"  Quite  cond'v,  darling y" 

"Oh  Kitty"— ill  accents  of  tiic  liveliest  rc])roach 
von  spoilt  my  lovely  world  !  I  was^  dreiunmg 
awaise,  and  there  were  fairies— real  fairies  not 
iMOtomime  ones— and  lovely  ilowers  ami  birds 
and  rivers  and  things;  and  Td  JHBt  got  there,  and 
now  you've  sp'iilt  it  all !  " 

»  1  am  drcadfullv  sorry,  darhng ! 

"Never  mind  "-resignedly-"  it  wa*  too  good 
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JiMMT  (reatHng) :  Then  his  fatliei'  looked  at 
him,  more  in  eori'ow  than  in  anger  

Tommy  :  Whew !  I  wish  my  guv'nor  was  built 
that  way. 


"  It  is  a  soleiuii  thing,"  said  tlie  young  man, 
"  when  a  woman  tmsts  a  man  with  hei-  affections." 
"  It  ain't  at*  Koiemn,"  said  the  man  with  the 

Elaid  necktie,  "  as  wlien  she  won't  trust  him  with 
is  own  wages." 


Johnnie  ;  Mamma,  what  makes  the  plants  so 
dead? 

Mamha  :  Dry  weather  and  poor  soil,  I  suppoRe, 
dear. 

Johnnie  :  I  guess  those  ants  crawling  over  'em 
tickled  'em  to  death. 


I.ADV"  CiT^iTOMETt  (angrilv) :  I  believe  there  is 
water  in  your  milk,  sir. 

HoNKST  Mflkman  :  Yes,  niadiini,  there  is.  I 
have  on  several  occasions  urged  the  cows  to  be 
more  careful,  but  they  insist  that,  as  they  are 
strict  teetotallers,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
disjiense  entirely  with  Nature's  beverage 


"  Do  you  think  Johnny  is  contracting  liad  habits 
at  school  y  "  asked  Mrs.  Caution  of  her  husband. 

"  iS'o,  dear,  1  don't;  I  think  he  is  expanding 
tliem,"  was  the  reply, 


A  little  schoolmistress  named  Beauchamp, 
Said,  "These  dreadful  boys  I  how  shall  I 

teauchamp  ? 

For  they  will  not  behave. 
Although  I  look  grave, 
And  with  tears  In  my  eyes  1  beseauchamp." 


M\ui):  "  iTo  you  l<now,  1  leally  believe  that 
Tom  is  ffoing  to  jtropose." 

liKkTii  \  :  "1  noticed  that  he  was  looking 
terril)ly  bad  about  sometiiing  or  other ;  hut  then, 
you  know,  dear,  it  may  not  be  that.  Perhaps  his 
mother  is  ill,  or  possibly  he  isn't  feeling  well 
himself." 


.huiKHON :  It  makes  me  tired  to  lieaf  Jones 
beginning  a  sentence  with  the  words  "  To  teil  the 
truth."    What  docs  lie  want  to  say  that  for  ? 

Thompson  :  Wlien  Jones  is  going  to  tell  the 
truth,  1  think  it  is  a  case  where  it  is  highly  proper 
that  bis  hearers  should  be  informed  of  the  fact. 
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BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING.^" 
Illustrated  by  L.  Raven  Hill. 

No.  VI.— THE  LAST  TEEM. 


IT  was  within  a  few  days  of  tlic  liolidays, 
tlie  tenii-end  cxEHni nations,  and,  more 
important  still,  the  issue  of  the  ("allege 
papcf  wliicji  Beetle  edited.  He  had  been 
cajoled  into  that  office  hy  the  l)laiidishinents 
of  Stalky  and  MeTark  and  tiie  extreme 
rigour  of  study  law.  Once  installed,  he 
discovered,  as  others  have  done  before  him, 
that  his  duty  was  to  do  the  work  while  his 
friends  criticised.  Stalky  christened  it  the 
Siriilingford  Patriot,  in  pious  memory  of 
Sponge — and  McTurk  compared  tlie  output 
unfavourably  with  Ruskiu  and  De  Quincey. 
Only  the  Head  took  an  intercfit  in  tiie  publi- 
cation, and  his  methods  were  peculiar.  He 
gave  Beetle  the  run  of  Iiis  brown-bound, 
tobatMO-scented  library  ;  i>rohibiting  nothing, 
reconunendiu^  nothing.  There  Beetle  found 
a  fat  armchair,  a  silver  inkstand,  and  un- 
limited pens  and  paper.  There  were  scores 
and  scores  of  ancient  dramatists  ;  there  were 
Hakluyt,  his  voyages ;  Ffendi  translations 
of  Muscovite  authors  called  Pushkin  and 
Lermontoff ;  little  tales  of  a  hefwly  and 
bewildering  nature,  interspersed  with  inuisual 
songs — Peacock  was  that  writer  s  name  ; 
there  was  Borrow's  "  Ijavengi-o  "  ;  an  odd 
theme,  purporting  to  be  a  translation  of 
something,  called  a  "  Rulxiiyat,"  which  the 
Head  said  was  a  poem  not  yet  coTue  to  its 
own;  there  were  hundreds  of  volumes  of 
verse — Crashaw;  Dryden;  Alexander  Smith ; 
L.E.L.;  T^ydiaSigourney:  Fletcher's  "Purple 
Island  "  ;  Donne  ;  Marlowe's  "  Faust "  ;  and 
—this  made  McTnrk  (to  whom  Beetle  con- 
veyed it)  sheer  drunk  for  three  days— 
Ossian  ;  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  " ;  "  Atalaiita 
in  Calydon  "  ;  and  Rossetti  —to  name  only 
a  few.  Then  the  Hesid,  drifting  in 
under  pretence  of  playing  censor  to  the 
paper,  would  read  here  a  verse  and  here 
another  of  these  poets,  opening  up  avenues. 


*  Copyriglit,         byKudyard  Kipling,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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And,  slow  breathing,  with  half-slmt  eyes 
above  his  cigar,  he  would  speak  of  great 
men  hving,  and  journals,  long  dead,  founded 
in  their  riotous  youth  ;  of  yeare  when  all  iiie 
planets  were  little  new-lit  stars  trying  to  find 
tbeir  pkices  in  the  uncaring  void,  and  he,  the 
Head,  knew  them  as  young  men  know  one 
another.  So  the  regular  work  went  to  the 
dogs.  Beetle  being  fnll  of  other  matter 
and  metres,  hoarded  in  secret  and  only  told 
to  McTui'k  of  an  afternoon,  on  the  sands, 
walking  high  and  dispo.sedly  round  the  wreck 
of  tlie  Armada  galleon,  Bhouting  and  declaim- 
ing against  tlie  sea. 

Thanks  in  large  part  to  their  house- 
master's experienced  distrust,  the  three  for 
three  consecutive  terms  had  been  passed  ovi^' 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  prefect — an 
office  that  went  by  merit,  and  carried  with  it 
the  honour  of  the  ground-ash,  and  liberty, 
under  restrictions,  to  use  it. 

"  But,"'  said  Stsilky,  "(^ome  to  think  of  it, 
we've  done  more  giddy  Jt^sting  with  the  Sixth 
Kinc(^  we've  been  passed  over  than  anyone 
else  in  the  kist  seven  yeai-s." 

He  touched  liis  neck  proudly.  It  was 
encircled  by  the  stiffest  of  stick-up  collars, 
whicli  custo'm  decreed  coidd  be  worn  only  by 
the  Sixth.  And  the  Sixth  saw  those  collars 
and  said  no  word.  "  Pus,sy,"  Abanazar,  ol- 
Dick  Four  of  a  year  iigo  would  have  seen  them 
discarded  in  five  minutes  or  ...  .  But 
the  Sixth  of  that  t*jrm  was  rasKle  up  mostly 
of  young  but  brilliantly  clever  boys,  pets  ()f 
the  house-masters,  too  anxious  for  their 
dignity  to  care  to  come  to  open  odds  with 
the  resourceful  three.  So  they  crammed 
tlieir  caps  at  the  extreme  back  of  their  heads, 
instead  of  a  trifle  ovei'  one  eye  as  the  Fifth 
should,  rejoiced  in  ]iatrnt.-ieather  boots  on 
week-days,'  and  niarvelkais  niade-ap  ties  on 
Sundays- -no  man  rebuking.  McTurk  was 
going'up  for  Cooper's  Hill,  and  Stalky  for 
Sandhurst,  in  the  spring  ;  and  the  Head  had 
told  them  both  that,  unless  they  absolutely 
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collapsed  during  the  liolidays,  they  were  safe. 
As  a  trainer  of  colts,  the  Head  seldom  erred 
in  an  estunate  of  form. 

He  had  taken  Beetle  aside  that  day  and 
given  him  much  good  advice,  not  one  word 
of  which  did  Beetle  remember  when  he 
dashed  up  to  the  study,  white  with  excite- 
ment, and  poured  out  me  wondrous  tale.  It 
demanded  a  great  behef . 

"  You  begm  on  a  hundred  a  year  ?  "  said 
McTurk  unsympathetically.    "  Kot !  " 

"  And  my  passage  out  !  It's  all  settled. 
The  Head  says  lie's  been  breaking  me  in  for 
this  for  ever  so  long,  and  I  never  knew — I 
never  knew.  Cue  don't  begin  with  writing 
straight  off,  y'know.  'Begin  by  filling  in 
telegrams  and  cutting  things  out  o'  papers 
with  scissors." 

"  Oh,  Scissors !  What  an  ungodly  mess 
TOu'U  make  of  it,"  said  Stalky.  "  But,  any- 
how, this  win  he  yonr  last  term,  too.  Seven 
yeare,  my  dearly  beloved  'earers — thoi^h  not 
prefects." 

"  Not  half  bad  years,  either,"  said  McTurk. 
"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  the  old  Coll. ; 
sha'n't  you  ?  " 

They  looked  out  over  the  sea  creaming 
along  the  Pebble  Eidge  in  the  clear  winter 
%ht.  "  Wonder  where  we  shall  aU  be  this 
time  nest  year  ?  "  said  Stalky  absently. 

"  This  time  five  years,"  said  McTurk. 

"  Oh,"  said  Beetle,  "  my  leavin's  between 
ourselves.  The  Head  hasn't  told  anyone. 
I  know  he  hasn't,  because  Front  grunted  at 
me  to-day  that  if  I  were  more  reasonable— 
yah  !~I  might  be  a  prefect  nest  term.  I 
suppose  he's  hard  up  for  his  prefects." 

"  Let's  finish  up  with  a  row  with  the 
Sisth,"  suggested  McTurk. 

"  Dirty  little  schoolboys  1 "  said  Stalky, 
who  already  saw  himself  a  Sandhurst  cadet. 
"  What's  the  use  ?  " 

"  Moral  effect,"  quoth  McTurk.  "  Leave  an 
imperishable  tradition,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"  Better  go  into  Bideford  an'  pay  up  our 
debts,"  said  Stalky.  "  I've  got  three  quid 
out  of  my  father — ad  hoc.  'Don't  owe  more 
than  thirty  bob,  either.  Cut  along,  Beetle, 
and  ask  the  Head  for  leave.  Say  you  want 
to  correct  the  Swillingford  Patriot.'''' 

"  Well,  I  do,"  said  Beetle.  "  It'll  be  my 
last  issue,  and  I'd  like  it  to  look  decent. 
I'll  catch  him  before  he  goes  to  his  lunch." 

Ten  minutes  later  they  wheeled  out  in 
line,  by  grace  released  from  five  o'clock  call- 
over,  and  all  the  afternoon  lay  before  them. 
So  also  unluckily  did  King,  wlio  never  passed 
without  witticisms.  But  brigades  of  Kings 
could  not  have  raffled  Beetle  that  day. 


"  Aha !  Enjoying  the  study  of  liglit 
literature,  niy  friends,"  said  he,  rubl)ing  his 
hands.  "  Common  mathematics  are  not  for 
such  soaring  minds  as  yours,  are  they  ?  " 

("  One  hundred  a  year,"  thought  Beetle, 
smiling  into  vacancy.) 

"  Our  open  incompetence  takes  refuge  in 
the  flowery  paths  of  maccurate  fiction.  But 
a  day  of  reckoning  approaches.  Beetle  mine. 
I  myself  have  prepared  a  few  trifling  foolish 
questions  in  Latin  prose  which  can  hardly 
be  evaded  even  by  your  practised  acts  of 
deception.  Ye-es.  Latin  prose.  I  think, 
if  I  may  say  so — but  we  shall  see  when  the 
papers  are  set—'  Ulpian  serves  your  need.' 
Aha  !  *  Miwescebat,  quoth  our  friend.'  We 
shall  see  !    We  shall  see  !  " 

Still  no  sign  from  Beetle.  He  was  on  a 
steamer,  his  passE^e  paid  into  the  wide  and 
wonderful  world — a  thousand  leagues  beyond 
Lundy  Island. 

King  dropped  him  with  a  snarl. 

"  He  doesn't  know.  He'll  go  on  correetin' 
esercises  an'  gassin'  an'  showin'  off  before 
the  little  boys  nest  term — and  next."  Beetle 
hurried  after  his  companions  up  the  steep 
path  of  the  furze-clad  hill  behind  the 
College. 

They  were  throwing  pebbles  on  the  top  of 
the  gasometer,  and  the  grimy  gas-man  in 
chaise  bade  them  desist.  They  watched 
him  ofl.  a  turncock  sunk  in  the  ground 
between  two  furze-bushes. 

"  Cokey,  what's  that  for  ?  "  said  Stalky. 

"  To  turn  the  gjis  on  to  the  kitchens,"  said 
Cokey.  "  Ef  so  be  I  didn't  turn  her  on,  yeou 
young  gen'lemeu  'ud  be  larnin'  yom'  book 
by  candlelight." 

"  Urn  ! "  said  Stdky,  and  was  silent  for  at 
least  a  minute. 

"  Hullo  !    Where  are  you  chaps  going  ? " 

A  bend  of  the  lane  brought  them  face  to 
face  with  Tulke,  senior  prefect  of  King's 
house — a  smallish,  white-haired  boy,  of  the 
type  that  must  be  promoted  on  account  of 
its  intellect,  and  ever  afterwards  appeals  to 
the  Head  to  support  its  authority  when  zeal 
has  outrun  discretion. 

The  three  took  no  sort  of  notice.  They 
were  on  lawful  pass.  Tulke  repeated  bis 
question  hotly,  for  he  had  suffered  many 
slights  from  Number  Five  study,  and  most 
mistakenly  fancied  that  he  had  at  last  caught 
them  tripping. 

"  What  the  devil  is  that  to  you  ?  "  Stalky 
replied  with  his  sweetest  smile. 

"  Look  here,  I'm  not  goin'—I'm  not  goin' 
to  be  sworn  at  by  the  Ejfth  ! "  ^puttered 
Tulke.  Hosted  by  COOgle 
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"Then  cut  along  and  call  a  prefects' 
meeting,"  said  McTurk,  knowing  Tulke's 
weakness. 

The  prefect  became  inarticulate  with  rage. 

*'  Mustn't  yell  at  the  Fifth  that  way,"  said 
Stalky.    "  It's  vile  bad  form." 

"  Cough  it  np,  ducky  ! "  McTurk  said 
soothingly. 

"  I — I  want  to  know  what  you  chaps  are 
doing  out  of  bounds  ?  "  This  with  an  im- 
portant flourish  of  his  cane. 

"  Ah,"  said  Stalky.  "  Now  we're  gettin'  at 
it.    Why  didn't  you  ask  that  before  ?  " 

"Well,  1  ask  it  now.  What  are  you 
doing  ? " 

"  We're  admiring  you,  Tulke,"  said  Stalky. 
''AYe  think  you're  no  end  of  a  fine  chap, 
don't  we  ?  " 

"  We  do  !  We  do  !  "  A  dogcart  with 
some  girls  in  it  swept  round  the  corner,  and 
Stalky  promptly  kneeled  before  Tulke  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer ;  so  Tulke  turned  a 
colour. 

"  I've  reason  to  believe  "  he  began. 

"  Oyez  !  Oyez  !  Oyez  !  "  shouted  Beetle, 
after  the  manner  of  Bideford's  town  crier. 
"  Tulke  has  reason  to  believe !  Three 
cheers  for  Tulke  !  " 

They  were  given.  "It's  all  our  giddy 
admiration,"  said  Stalky.  "  You  know  how 
we  love  you,  Tulke.  We  love  you  so  much 
we  think  you  ought  to  go  home  and  die. 
You're  too  good  to  live,  Tulke." 

"  Yes,"  said  McTurk.  "  Do  oblige  us  by 
dyin'.  Think  how  lovely  you'd  look 
BtnfFed  !  " 

Tulke  swept  up  the  road  with  an  unpleaflant 
glare  in  his  eye. 

"  That  means  a  prefects'  meeting— sure 
pop,"  said  Stalky.  "  Honour  of  the  Sixth 
mvolved,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Tulke'll 
write  notes  all  this  afternoon,  and  Carson 
will  call  us  up  after  tea.  They  daren't  over- 
look that." 

"  Bet  you  a  bob  he  follows  us  I "  said 
Stalky.  "  He's  King's  pet,  and  it's  scdps  to 
both  of  'em  if  we're  caught  out.  We  must 
be  virtuous." 

"  Then  I  move  we  go  to  Mother  Yeo's  for 
a  last  gorge.  We  owe  her  about  ten  bob, 
and  Mary'll  weep  sore  when  she  knows  we're 
leaving,"  said  Beetle. 

"  She  gave  me  an  awfni  wipe  on  the  head 
last  time— Mary,"  said  Stalky. 

"  She  does  if  you  don't  duck,"  said 
McTurk.  "But  die  generally  kisses  one 
back.   Let's  try  Mother  Yeo." 

They  sought  a  little  bottle-windowed,  half- 
dairy,  half-restaurant,  a  dark-browed,  two- 


hundred-year-old  house,  at  the  head  of  a 
narrow  side  street.  They  had  patronised  it 
from  the  days  of  their  fagdom,  and  were 
very  much  friends  at  home. 

"  We've  come  to  pay  our  debts,  mother," 
said  Stalky,  sliding  his  arm  round  the  fifty- 
sis  inch  waist  of  the  mistress  of  the  estab- 
lishment. "  To  pay  our  debts  and  say  good- 
bye— and — and  we're  awf'ly  hungry." 

"  Aie  I  "  said  Motiier  Yeo,  "  makin'  love 
to  me  1    I'm  shaamed  of  'ee." 

"  Reckon  us  wouldn't  du  no  such  thing  if 
Mary  was  here,"  said  McTurk,  lapsing  into 
the  broad  North  Devon  that  the  boys  rejoiced 
in  on  their  campaigns. 

"  Who'm  takin'  my  name  in  vain  ?  "  The 
iimer  door  opened,  and  Mary,  fair-ltaired, 
blue-eyed,  and  apple-cheeked,  entered  with  a 
bowl  of  cream  in  her  hands.  McTurk  kissed 
her.  Beetle  followed  suit,  with  exemplary 
calm.    Both  boys  were  promptly  cuffed. 

"  Niver  kiss  tihe  maid  when  'e  can  kiss  the 
mistress,"  said  Stalky,  shamelessly  winking 
at  Mother  Yeo,  as  he  investigated  a  shelf  of 
jams. 

"  Glad  to  see  one  of  'e  don't  want  his  head 
slapped  no  more  ?  "  said  Mary  invitingly,  in 
that  direction. 

"  Neu  !  'Beckon  I  can  get  'em  give  me," 
said  Stalky,  his  back  turned. 

"  Not  by  me— yeon  little  masterpiece  !  " 

"Niver  asked  'ee.  There's  maids  to 
Northam.  Yi^— an'  Appledore."  An  un- 
reproducable  sniff,  half  contempt,  half  re- 
mmiscence,  rounded  the  retort. 

"  Aie !  Yeou  won't  niver  come  to  no 
good  end.  Whutt  be  'baout,  smeUin'  the 
cream  ? " 

"  'Tees  bad,"  said  Stalky.    "  Zniell  'un." 
Incautiously  Mary  did  as  she  was  bid. 
"  Bidevoor  kiss." 

"  Niver  amiss,"  said  StJilky,  taking  it 
without  injury. 

"  Yeou  —  yeou  —  yeou  —  "  Mary  began, 
bubbling  with  mirth, 

"  They'm  better  to  Northam — more  rich, 
laike— an'  us  gets  them  give  back  again,"  he 
said,  while  McTurk  solemnly  waltzed  Mother 
Yeo  out  of  breath,  and  Beetle  told  Mary  the 
sad  news,  as  they  sat  down  to  clotted  cream, 
jam  and  hot  bread. 

*'  Yiss.  Yeou'U  niver  zee  us  no  more, 
Mary.  We'm  goin'  to  be  passons  an' 
missioners." 

"  Steady  on ! "  said  McTurk,  looking 
through  the  Wind.  "  Tulke  has  followed  us. 
He's  comin'  up  the  street  now." 

"They've  niver  put  us  out  o'  bounds," 
said  Mother  %gted  by®OOgI(!*>i"' 
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little  dearra."  She  rolled  into  the  inner 
room  to  make  the  score. 

"Mary,"  sa-id  Stalky,  suddenly,  with  tragic 
intensity.    "  Do  'ee  lov'  me,  Mary  ? " 

u  jsg'—fai  1  Tailed  'ee  zo  since  yeou  was 
zo  hi(^h  !  "  the  damsel  replied. 

"  Zee  uu  coiiiin'  up  strecit,  then  ?  "  Stalky 
pointed  to  the  nnconscions  Tulke.  "  He've 
niver  been  kissed  by  no  sort  or  maimer  o' 
maid  in  hees 
horned  laife, 
Mary.  Oh, 
'tees  shaam- 
ful ! " 

"  Whutt's 
to  do  with 
mc?  'Twill 
come  to  'im 
in  the  way 
o'  nature,  I 
reckon."  She 
nodded  her 
head  sagaci- 
ously. "You 
niver  want 
me  to  kiss  un 
— mtQ-ly  ?  " 

"  'Give  'ee 
half-a-crown 

if  'ee  will," 
said  Stalky, 

exhibiting 

the  coin. 
Half-a- 

crown  was 

m  u  c  li  to 

Mary  Yeo, 

and  a  jest 

was  more ; 

but  ■ 

"  Ycu'm 

afraid,"  said 

McTurk,  at 

the  psycho- 
logical mo- 
ment. 

"  A  i  e  !  " 

Beetle 

echoed, 


■  JIary  ontercd  willi  a  bowl 


knowing  her  weak  point.  "  There's  not  a 
maid  in  Northam  'ud  think  twice.  An'  yeou 
such  a  fine  maid,  tu  !  " 

McTurk  planted  one  foot  firmly  against 
the  inner  door  lest  Mother  Yeo  should  return 
inopportunely,  for  Mary's  face  was  set.  It 
was  then  that  Tulke  fo'und  his  way  blocked 
by  a  tall  daughter  of  Devon- -that  county  of 
easy  kisses,  the  pleasantest  under  the  sun. 
He  dodged  aside  politely.    She  reflected  a 


moment  and  laid  a  vast  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  Where  be  'ee  gwaine  tu,  my  dearr  ? " 
said  she. 

Over  the  handkerchief  Stalky  had  crammed 
into  his  mouth  he  could  seethe  boy  turn  scarlet. 

"  (rie  I  a  kiss  !    Don't  they  larn  'ee  man- 
ners to  College  ? " 

Tnlke  gasped  and  wheeled.    Solemnly  and 

c  0 11  s  c  i  e  n  - 
tiously  Mary 
kissed  iiim 
twice,  and 
the  luckless 
prefect  tied. 

She  stepped 
into  the  shop, 
her  eyes  full 
of  simple 
wonder. 

"  Kissed 
un  'i  "  said 
Stalky,  hand- 
ing over  the 
money. 

"  Tss,  fai ! 
But,  oil,  my 
little  body, 
//.  '  in  no 
Colleger. 
'Zcemed  tu- 
niinded  to 
cry,  laike." 

"  Well,  we 
won't.  You 
couldn't 
jnake  us  cry 
that  way," 
saidMcTurk. 
"  Try." 

Wliercupon 
Mary  cuifed 
them  all 
round. 

As  they 
went  out 
with  tingling 
ears,  said 
Stiilky  gene- 
rally, "  Don't  think  tliero'li  l)e  much  of  a 
prefects'  meeting."  . ,  ^  i 

"  Won't  there,  just  ?  "  said  Beetle.  Look 
here.  If  he  kissed  her— which  is  our  tack- 
he  is  a  cynical  monster  of  depravity,  and  his 
conduct  is  blatant  impropriety.  <  'imfer  ora- 
tiorm  Regis  furmissimi,  when  he  collared 
me  readin'  '  Don  Juan.' '' 

"'C(mrse  he  kissed  her,"  said  McTurk.  In 
themiddIeofthestreet.Withhishouse-caponl 
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"  Time,  ;i.57  p.iii.  Makti  ii  nole  <>'  i/riat. 
Wliiit  d'you  inoEHi,  IkeLle  ?  "  saitl  Stalkv. 

"  Woli  !  He's  a  tiuthfal  little  beast^  He 
may  say  lie  was  kissed." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  then  !  "  Beetle  capered  at  tiie 
mere  thought  of  it.  "  Don't  you  see  ?  The 
corollary  to  the  giddy  proposition  is  that  the 
Sixth  can't  protect  'emselves  from  being 
kissed.  'Want  nursemaids  to  look  after  'em  ! 
We've  only  got  to  whisper  that  to  tlu:  school. 
Jam  for  the  Sixth  !  Jam  for  ns  !  Either 
wav  it's  juinmy  !  " 

''ByVxum!"  said  Stalky.  "Oiir  last 
tenn'fi  emliii'  well.  Xow  you  cut  along  an' 
fiiiisli  lip  yom'  old  rag,  and  Turkey  and  me 
will  help.  We'll  go  in  the  back  way.  No 
iieeil  to  bother  Randall." 

"  Don't  play  clie  giddy  garden-goat.,  then  ?  " 
IJeetle  knew  what  help  meant,  though  he 
was  by  no  means  averse  to  showing  his 
importance  before  hi^  allies.  The  Httle  loft 
behind  Randall's  jirniLing-office  was  his  own 
territory,  whei^e  he  saw  himself  already  con- 
trolliug  the  Ti'iiiph.  Here,  under  the  gnidaiice 
of  the  inky  ajipi-entice,  he  had  learned  to 
linil  his  way  more  or  los-s  circuitously  about 
the  case,  and  considered  himself  an  expert 
eoni]ioaitor. 

The  school  paper  in  its  locked  formes  lay 
on  a  stone-topped  table,  a  proof  by  the  side  ; 
bub  not  for  worlds  would  Beetle  have  cor- 
rected from  the  mere  proof.  Armed  with  a 
mallet  and  a  pair  of  tweezers,  he  knocked 
out  mysterious  wedges  of  wood  that  relcase<l 
the  forme,  picked  out  a  letter  here  and 
inserted  a  letter  there,  re;iding  as  he  went 
along  and  stopping  much  to  chuckle  over 
his  own  contributions. 

"  You  won't  sliow  olT  like  that,"  saiil 
Mc'l'urk,  "  when  you've  got  to  do  it  for  your 
living.  Upside  down  and  backwards,  isn't 
it  ?    Let's  see  if  I  can  read  it." 

"  Get  out !  "  said  Beetle.  "  Go  and  read 
those  formes  in  the  rack  there,  if  you  think 
you  know  so  much." 

"  Formes  in  a  rack  !  AVhat's  that  ?  Don't 
be  so  beastly  professional." 

McTurk  drew  off  with  Stalky  to  prowl 
about  the  office.    Thev  left  little'  unturned. 

"Gome  liere  a  shake,  Beetle.  What's 
this  thing  ?  "  said  Stalky,  in  a  few  minutes. 
"  Looks  familiar." 

Said  Beetle,  after  a  glance  :  "  It's  King's 
Latin  prose  exam,  paper.  In — In  Verrem: 
(fUo  prima.    What  a  lark  I  " 

"  Think  o'  the  pure-souled,  high-minded 
hoys  who'd  give  their  eyes  for  a  squint  at 
this  I "  said  McTurk. 


".No,  Willie  dear,"  said  Stalky;  "  iJiat 
would  \k  wi-ong  and  painful  to  our  kind 
teacliers.  You  wouldn't  crib,  Willie,  would 
you  ? " 

"  Can't  read  the  beastly  stuff,  anyhow," 
was  the  reply.  "Besides,  we're  leavin'  at 
the  end  o'  the  term,  so  it  makes  no  difference 
to  us." 

"  'Member  what  the  considerate  ]?loo]uer 
did  to  Spraggon's  account  of  the  Piiftin'toii- 
Iloutids  ?  We  nuist  sugar  ^\x\  JviiigVs  milk 
for  him,"  said  Stalky,  ail  lighted  from  within 
l)y  a  devilish  joy.  "  Let's  see  what  r>eetle 
can  do  with  those  forceps  lie's  so  proud  of." 

"Don't  .see  tliat  you  can  make  Latin  prose 
■much  more  coek-eyed  than  it  is,  but  we'll 
try,"  sard  Beetle,  transposing  an  aliiid  and 
^swi  from  two  sentences,  "diet's  see!  We'll 
put  that  fnll-stop  a  little  bit  further  on,  and 
begin  the  sentence  with  the  nest  ciipital. 
Hurrah  !  Here's  three  lines  that  can  move 
up  all  in  a  lump." 

"'One  of  those  scientific  rests  for  which 
cliis  eminent  hnntsman  is  so  <,n'eatly  eelc- 
brated.'  "  Stalky  knew  the  I'ufliiigtou  run 
by  heart. 

"  Hold  on  !  Here's  a  vol  —voUniiale  quhl' 
nam  all  by  itself,"  said  McTurk. 

"  I'll  attend  to  her  in  a  siiake.  Quidnani 
goes  after  Dolabella." 

"  Good  old  Dolabella,"  murmured  Stidky. 
"  Don't  break  him.  Vile  prose  Cicero  wi'ote, 
didn't  he  ?  He  ought  to  he  grfitefnl 
for  ^" 

"  Hullo  !  "  said  McTurk,  over  another 
forme.  "  What  price  a  giddy  ode?  Qid  — 
qiik — oh,  ii's  <^iii>^  )iuilt(f,  jirarilix.  iT  course." 

"Bring  it  along.  \Ve'\'e  sugareil  the 
milk  here,"  said  Stalky,  after  a  few  minutes 
zealous  toil.  "  Xevcr  thrasli  your  liounds 
uuuecessiirily." 

"  Qu'iH  miniilitm  ?  I  swear  tlint's  not 
bid,"  l)e<^an  Beetle,  plying  the  tweezci's. 
"  Don't  that  interrogation  look  pretty  Hi'u 
(juo/it's  fifkw.  That  sounds  as  if  the  chap 
were  anxious  an'  excited.  <hii pmim  reh'(/(fs 
in  rom — Whose  flavour  is  relegated  to  a 

rose.     .)flitr(tox<[V{'  J)ms'  ff''l>lf  ill  ailhn."' 

"Mute  gods  weepin'  in  a  cave,'"  sujr^'ested 
Stalky.  'I'oii  my  Sam,  Horace  needs  as 
nincli  lookiii'  after  as— Tulke." 

They  e<Iited  him  faithfully  till  it  was  too 
dark  to  see. 

«         «         *         »  * 

"Aha  I  Eliirp^c'lii-il,  ijiioth  our  friend. 
Ulpian  serves  my  need,  does  it?  If  King 
can  make  anything  out  of  that,  I'm  a  blue- 
eyed  squatteroo,"  «aid  Beetjg^^a^^ 
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out  of  the  loft  window  into  a  back  alley  of 
old  acquaintance  and  started  on  a  three-mile 
trot  to  the  College.    But  the  revision  of  the 

classics  had  detained  them  too  loug.  They 
halted,  hlowii  and  breathless,  in  the  furze  at 
the  back  of  the  gasometer,  the  College  lights 
twinkhng  below,  ten  minutes  at  least  late 
for  tea  and  lock-up. 

"  It's  no  good,"  puffed  McTurk.  "  Bet  a 
bob  the  sergeant  is  waiting  for  defaulters 
under  the  lamp  by  the  fives-court.  It's  a 
nuisance,  too,  because  the  Head  gave  ua  long 
leave,  and  one  doesn't  like  to  br^  it." 

" '  Let  me  now  from  the  bonded  warehouse 
of  my  knowledge  ' "  began  Stalky. 

"  Oh,  rot !  Don't  Jorrock.  Can  we 
make  a  run  foi'  it  r  "  snapped  McTurk. 

" '  Bishops'  boots  Mr.  Radcliffe  also  con- 
demned, an'  spoke  'ighly  in  favour  of  tops 
cleaned  with  champagne  an'  abricot  jam.' 
Where's  that  thing  Cokey  was  twiddlin'  this 
afternoon  ? " 

They  heard  him  groping  in  the  wet,  and 
presently  beheld  a  great  miracle.  The  lights 
of  the  Coastguard  cottages  near  the  sea  went 
out ;  the  brilliantly  illuminated  windows  of 
the  golf-club  disappeared,  and  were  followed 
by  the  frontage  of  the  two  hotels.  Scattered 
villas  dulled,  twinkled,  and  vanished.  Last 
of  all,  the  College  lights  died  also.  They 
were  left  in  the  pitchy  darkness  of  a  windy 
winter's  night. 

" '  Blister  my  kidneys.  It  k  a  frost.  The 
dahlias  are  dead  I ' "  said  Stalky.    "  Bunk  !  " 

They  squattered  through  the  dripping 
goree  as  the  College  hummed  like  an  angry 
hive  and  the  dining-rooms  chorused,  "  Gas  1 
gas  !  gas ! "  till  they  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  sunk  path  that  divided  them  from  their 
study.  Dropping  that,  ha-ha-  like  bullets, 
and  rebounding  like  boys,  they  dashed  to 
their  study  and  in  less  than  two  minutes 
had  changed  into  di-y  trousers  and  coat,  and, 
ostentatiously  slippered,  joined  the  mob  in 
the  dining-hall,  which  resembled  the  storm 
centre  of  a  South  American  revolution. 

"  *  Hellish  dark  and  smells  of  cheese.' " 
Stalky  elbowed  his  way  into  the  press, 
howling  lustily  for  gas.  "  Cokey  must  have 
gone  for  a  walk.  Sei^eant'll  have  to  find 
him." 

Front,  as  the  nearest  housc-Tiiaster,  was 
trying  to  restore  order,  for  rude  boys  were 
flicking  butter-pats  across  chaos,  and  McTurk 
had  turned  on  the  fag's  tea-urn,  so  that 
many  were  parboiled  and  wept  with  an 
unfeigned  dolour.  The  Fourth  and  Upper 
Third  broke  into  the  school  song,  the  "  Vive 
la  Oompagniey''  to  the  accompaniment  of 


drumming  knife-handles ;  and  the  junior 
forms  shrilled  bat-hke  shrieks  and  raided 
one  another's  victuals.    Two  hundred  and 

fifty  boys  in  high  condition,  seeking  for 
more  liglit,  are  truly  earnest  inquirers. 

When  a  most  vile  smell  of  gas  told  tliem 
supplies  had  been  renewed.  Stalky,  with 
waistcoat  unbuttoned,  Siit  go^edly  over 
what  might  have  been  his  fourth  cup  of  tea. 
"  And  that's  all  right,"  he  said.  "  Hullo  I 
'Ere's  Pomponius  Ego  1 " 

It  was  Carson,  the  head  of  the  school,  a 
simple,  sfcra^ht-minded  soul,  and  a  pillar  of 
the  First  Fifteen,  who  crossed  over  from  the 
prefects'  table  and  in  a  husky,  official  voice 
invited  the  three  to  attend  in  his  study  in 
half  an  hour. 

"  Prefects'  mcetin'  !  Prefects'  meetin' !  " 
hissed  the  tables,  and  they  imitated  bar- 
barically  the  actions  and  effects  of  the 
ground -ash. 

"  How  are  we  goin'  to  jest  with  'em  ? " 
said  Stalky,  turning  half-face  to  Beetle. 
"  It's  your  play  !  " 

"  Look  bere,"  was  the  answer,  "  all  I  want 
you  to  do  is  not  to  laugh.  I'm  goin'  to 
take  charge  o'  young  Tulke's  morals— la 
King,  and  it's  goin'  to  be  serious.  If  you 
can't  help  laughin'  don't  look  at  me,  or  I'll 
go  pop." 

"  I  sec.    All  right,"  said  Stalky. 

McTurk's  lank  frame  stiffened  in  every 
muscle  and  his  eyelids  dropped  half  over  his 
eyes.    That  last  was  a  war-signal. 

The  eight  or  nine  seniors,  their  faces  very 
set  and  sober,  were  ranged  in  chairs  round 
Carson's  severely  Philistine  study.  Tulke 
was  not  popular  among  them,  and  a  few  who 
had  had  experience  of  Stalky  and  Ctmipany 
doubted  that  he  might  perhaps  have  made 
an  ass  of  himself.  But  the  dignity  of  the 
Sixth  was  to  be  upheld.  So  Cai'son  began 
hurriedly — 

"  Look  here,  you  chaps,  I've— we've  sent 
for  you  to  tell  you  you're  a  good  deal  too 
cheeky  to  the  Sixth — have  been  for  some 
time—and — and  we've  stood  about  as  much 
as  we're  goin'  to,  and  it  seems  you've  been 
cursin'  and  swearin'  at  Tulke  on  the  Bideford 
road  this  afternoon,  and  we're  goin'  to  show 
you  you  can't  do  it.    That's  all." 

"  Well,  that's  awfully  good  of  you,"  said 
Stalky,  "  but  we  happen  to  have  a  few  rights 
of  our  own,  too.  You  can't,  just  becattse 
you  happen  to  be  made  prefects,  haul  seniors 
up  and  jaw  'eni  on  spec,  like  a  house-master. 
We  aren't  fags,  Carson.  This  kind  of  thing 
may  do  for  BavieS  Tertius,  but  it  won't  do 
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"  It's  only  old  Prouc'ti  lunacy  tliat  we 
weren't  prefects  long  ago.  Yon  know  that," 
said  McTurk.    "  You  haven't  any  tact." 

"Hold  on,"  said  Beetle.  "A  prefects' 
meetin'  has  to  be  reported  to  the  Head.  I 
want  to  know  if  the  Head  baclffl  Tulke  in 
this  business  ? " 

"Well — well,  it  isn't  exactly  a  prefects' 
meeting,"  said  Carson.  "We  only  called 
you  in  to  warn  you." 

"But  all  the  prefects  are  here,"  Beetle 
insisted.    "  Where's  the  difference  ?  " 

"  My  Gum  !  "  said  Stalky.  "  Do  you  mean 
to  say  you've  just  called  us  in  for  a  jaw — 
after  comin'  to  us  before  the  whole  school  at 
tea  an'  givin'  'em  the  impression  it  was  a 
prefects'  meeting  ?  Ton  my  Sam,  Carson, 
you'll  get  into  trouble,  you  will." 

"  Hole-an'-comerbuBinesB— hole-an'-comer 
business,"  said  McTurk,  wagging  his  head. 
"  Beastly  siispicious." 

The  Sixth  looked  at  each  other  uneasily. 
Tulke  had  called  three  prefects'  meetings  in 
two  terms,  till  the  Head  had  informed  the 
Sixth  that  they  were  expected  to  maintain 
discipline  without  the  recurrent  menace  of 
his  authority.  Now,  it  seemed  that  they 
had  made  a  blunder  at  the  outset,  but  any 
right-minded  boy  would  have  sunk  the 
legahty  and  been  properly  impressed  by  the 
Court.   Beetle's  protest  was  distinct  "  cheek." 

"  Well,  yon  chaja  deserve  a  lickin',"  cried 
one  Naughten  incautiously.  Then  was 
Beetle  filled  with  a  noble  inspiration. 

"  For  interfcrin'  with  Tulke's  love  affairs, 
eh  ? "  Tulke  turned  a  rich  sloe  colour. 
"  Oh,  no,  you  don't  ! "  Beetle  went  on. 
"  You've  had  your  innings.  AVe've  been 
sent  up  for  cursing  and  swearing  at  you, 
and  we're  goin'  to  be  let  off  with  a  warning  1 
Are  we  ?  Now  then,  you're  going  to 
catch  it." 

« »  Tulke  began.  "  Don't  let  that 
young  devil  start  jawing." 

*'  If  you've  anything  to  say  you  must  say 
it  decently,"  said  Oarson. 

"  Decently  ?  I  will.  Now  look  here. 
When  we  went  into  Bideford  we  met  this 
ornament  of  the  Sixth— is  that  decent 
enough  ? — hanging  about  on  the  road  with 
a  nasty  look  in  his  eye.  We  didn't  know 
fhm  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  stop  us,  iut 
at  five  minutes  to  four,  when  we  were  in 
Teo's  shop,  we  saw  Tulke  in  broad  daylight, 
ivilh  his  house-cap  on,  kissin'  and  huggin'  a 
woman  in  the  public  street.  Is  that  decent 
enough  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  didn't— I  wasn't." 

"  We  saw  you  I "  said  Beetle.  "  And  now — 


ril  be  decent,  Carson— you  sneak  !>ack  with 
her  kisses  (not  for  nothing  had  lieetle 
perused  the  later  poets)  hot  on  your  lips 
and  call  prefects'  meetings,  which  aren't 
prefects'  meetings,  to  uphold  the  honour  of 
the  Sixth."  A  new  and  heaven-cleft  path 
opened  before  him  that  instant.  "  And  how 
do  we  know,"  he  shouted,  "how  do  we 
know  how  many  of  the  Sixth  are  mixed  up 
in  this  abominable  affair  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  what  we  want  to  know,"  said 
McTurk,  with  simple  dignity. 

"  We  meant  to  come  to  you  about  ifc 
quietly,  Carson,  but  you  voiM  have  the 
meeting,"  said  Stalky  sympathetically. 

The  Sixtlv  were  too  taken  aback  to  reply. 
So,  carefully  modelling  his  rhetoric  on 
King,  Beetle  followed  up  the  attack,  sur- 
passing and  surprising  himself. 

"  It — it  isn't  so  much  the  cynical  impro- 
priety of  the  biznai,  as  the  blatant  depravity 
of  it,  that's  so  awful.  As  far  as  we  can 
see,  it's  impossible  for  us  to  go  into  Bideford 
without  ninnin'  up  against  some  prefect's 
vulgar  love  affairs.  There's  nothing  to 
snigger  over,  Naughten.  /don't  pretend  to 
know  much  about  these  things— but  it  seems 
to  me  a  chap  must  be  pretty  far  dead  in  sin 
(that  was  a  quotation  from  the  School 
Chaplain)  when  he  takes  to  embracing  his 
lady  friend  before  all  the  city  (a  reminis- 
cence of  Milton).  He  might  at  least  have 
the  decency— you're  authorities  on  decency, 
I  believe— to  wait  till  the  street  was  empty. 
But  he  didn't.  You  didn't !  Oh,  Tulke. 
You— you  amorous  little  animal !  " 

"Here,  simt  up  a  minute.  What's  all 
this  about,  Tulke  ?  "  said  Carson. 

"I — look  here.  I'm  awfully  sorry.  I 
never  thought  Beetle  would  take  this  line." 

"  Because  —  you've  —  no  decency — you — 
thought — I  hadn't,"  cried  Beetle  all  in  one 
breath. 

"  Tried  to  cover  it  all  up  with  a  conspiracy, 
did  you  ?  "  said  Stalky. 

"  Direct  insult  to  all  three  of  us,"  said 
McTurk.  "  A  most  evil  mind  you  have, 
Tulke." 

"  I'll  shove  you  fellows  outside  the  door  if 
you  go  on  like  this,"  said  Carson  angrily. 

"  That  proves  it's  a  conspiracy,"  said 
Stalky,  with  the  air  of  a  virgin  martyr. 

"  I — I  was  goin'  along  the  street — I  swear 
I  was,"  cried  Tulke,  "  and — and  I'm  awfully 
sorry  about  it— a  woman  came  up  and 
kissed  me.    I  swear  I  didn't  kiss  her." 

There  was  a  pause,  filied  by  Sfcalky's  long, 
liquid  whistle  of  contempt,  amazement,  and 
decision.         Hosted  by  LjOOQIC 
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'They  heard  him  firopinff  in  the  wet." 


"  On  niy  honour,"  j^ulped  the  perecuntcd 
one.    "  Oh,  do  stop  limi  juwiiig." 

"  Very  good,"  McTiirk  interjected.  "  We 
are  compeUed,  of  coarse,  to  accept  your  state- 
ment." 

"('ni)f(,iind]i  !  roiiml  NaiiijIiU'i!.  "You 
iireu't  ][('iid  ]^vd^■^■i  iieiv,  Mc'i'iirk." 

"'Hi,  well,"  i-(;tiii-rRH]  liu;  Ii-islniiint,  "vnu 
know  Tiilkr  belter  tliaii  we  do.  I  am  only 
speakiiiiT  h)v  (inrsoives.  IIV  ai^cept  Tidke's 
word.  Hiii,  1  ,.;in  say  is  that  if /'d  been 
colUreil  ill  a.  similitrly  disj^nstin'  sitnatioii, 
jiiid  liiul  offei-ed  the  same  explanation  Tnlku 
has,   I-  I  wondei'  what  you'd  have  said. 


However,  it  seems,  on   Tidke's  woi'd  (if 

honour  " 

"Aud  Tulkns-  -beLT  panlon  of 
euiii'se  T11I/-M.S  is  an  lidiiniirahlo  nuni,"  put 
in  Stalky. 

•■ — -iliat  liif  SimIi  can'l  pi'nlerl  'einsi-hi'S 
(Vuiti  brill'  kis^eii  wlien  lliev  )iu  fnr  a  walk  I 
erii'ii  IJi'etle.  la.kiiitr  up  ilicniniiinLf  wilh  a 
riinli.  "SHt'el  Imsiiii'ss,  isn'i  il  !-  CiiecT'riil 
tbill^;  to  lell  ihe  biirs.  ain't  il  We  ai-fii't, 
prel'eeLs,  oT  nuirsc.  lull.  \\r  aren't  kisst^l  \'ery 
niueb.  iliink  dial  <"n  .jf  iliiii^  ever 

entere  our  heuds  :  does  it,  '^^^j^'-i.^-^I^ 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  {Wjt.btiVflitJPgjLCtu 
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hide  his  emotionB.  McTurk's  face  merely 
expressed  lofty  contempt  and  a  little 
weariness. 

"Well,  you  seem  to  know  a  lot  about  it," 
interposed  m  prefect. 

"Can't  help  it— wlien  you  chaps  tlirust  it 
nnderonr  noses."  Beetledropped  into  a  drawl- 
ing parody  of  King's  most  biting  colloquial 
style  -the  gentle  rain  after  the  thimderstoim. 
"  Well,  it's  all  very  snffieieiitly  vile  and  dis- 
graceful, isn't  it  ?  I  don't  know  who  comes 
out  of  it  worst.  Tulke,  who  happens  to  have 
been  caught ;  or  the  other  fellows,  who 
haven't.  And  we — "  here  he  wheeled  fiercely 
on  the  otiier  two—"  we've  got  to  stand  np 
and  be  jawed  by  them  because  we've  dis- 
turbed their  fun." 

"  Hang  it  1  I  only  wanted  to  give  you  a 
word  of  warning,"  said  Carson,  thereby 
handing  himself  bound  to  the  enemy. 

"  Warn  ?  You  ?  "  This  with  the  air  of 
one  who  iiuds  loathsome  gifts  in  his  locker. 
"  Carson,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
us  what  conceivable  thing  there  is  that  you 
are  entitled  to  warn  us  about  after  this 
exposure  ?  Warn  !  Oh,  it's  a  little  too  much. 
Let's  get  somewhere  where  there's  fresh 
air ! " 

The  door  banged  behind  their  outraged 
innocence. 

"  Oh,  Beetle  !  Beetle  !  Beetle  !  Golden 
Beetle  !  "  sobbed  Stalky,  hurling  himself  on 
Beetle's  panting  bosom  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  study.  "However  did  you  do 
it?" 

"  Dear-r  man  1 "  said  McTurk,  embracing 
Beetle's  head  with  both  arms,  while  he 
swayed  it  to  and  fro  on  the  neck,  in  time  to 
this  ancient  burden  — 

"  Pretty  lips— swpcter  than— cherry  or  plum  ! 
AlwiiVfi  loiik-  -.jolly  and  -never  look  glum  1 
Seem  to  saj--— (Joinc  uway.    Kissy  ! — come,  come  I 
Yummy-yum  .'  Yumniy-yum  !  Tuiiimy-yum!  Yum!'' 

**  Look  out.  You'll  smash  my  gig-lamjs," 
puiFed  Beetle,  emerging.  "Wasn't  it  glorious  ? 

Didn't  I '  Eric '  'em  splendidly.  Did  you  spot 
iny  cribs  from  King  ?  Oli,  blow  ! "  His 
countenance  clouded.  "  There's  one  adjec- 
tive I  didn't  use — obscene.  Don't  know  how 
I  forgot  that.  It's  one  of  Kill's  pet  ones, 
too." 

"Never  mind.  They'll  be  sendin'  am- 
bassadors round  in  half  a  shake  to  beg  ua  not 
to  tell  the  school.  It's  a  deuced  serious 
business  for  them,"  said  McTurk.  "  Poor 
Sixth— poor  old  Sixth  ! " 

"Degraded  young  rips,"  St:ilky  snorted. 
■"  What  an  example  to  pure-souled  boys 
like  you  and  me  I 


And  the  Sixth  in  Carson's  study  sat  aghast, 
glowering  at  Tulke,  who  was  on  the  edge  of 

tears. 

"Well,"  said  the  head  prefect  acidly, 
"you've  made  a  pretty  average  ghastly 
mess  of  it,  Tulke." 

"  Why— why  didn't  you  lick  that  young 
devil  Beetle  before  he  began  jawing  ? " 
waited  Tulke. 

"  I  knew  there'd  be  a  row,"  said  a  prefect 
of  Front's  house.  "  But  you  would  insist  on 
the  meeting,  Tulke." 

"  Yes,  and  a  fat  lot  of  good  it's  done  us," 
said  Xaughten.  "They  come  in  here  and 
jaw  our  heads  off  when  we  ought  to  be  jaw- 
in'  them.  Beetle  talks  to  us  as  if  we  were  a 
lot  of  blackguards  and— and  all  that.  And 
when  tliey've  hung  us  up  to  dry,  they  go  out 
and  slam  the  door  like  a  house-master.  All 
your  fault,  Tulke." 

"  But  I  didn't  kiss  her." 

"  You  ass  I  If  you'd  said  you  had  and 
stuck  to  it,  it  would  have  been  ten  times 
better  than  what  you  did,"  Naughtcn 
retorted.  "  Now  they'll  tell  the  whole 
school --  and  Bcetle'll  make  up  a  lot  of  beastly 
rhymes  and  nick-names." 

"  But  hang  it.  She  kissed  me  !  "  Outside 
of  his  work,  Tulke's  mind  moved  slowly. 

"  I'm  not  thinking  of  you.  I'm  thinking 
of  i(s.  I'll  go  np  to  their  study  and  see  if  I 
can  make  'em  keep  quiet !  " 

"Tulke's  awf'ly  cut  up  about  this  busi- 
ness," Naughten  began  ingratiatingly,  when 
he  found  Beetle. 

"  Who's  kissed  him  this  time  ?  " 

"——and  I've  come  to  ask  you  chaps,  and 
especially  you,  Beetle,  nut  to  let  the  thing  be 
known  all  over  the  school.  Of  course,  fel- 
lows as  senior  as  you  are  can  easily  see  why." 

"  Um  !  "  said  Beetle,  with  the  cold  reluc- 
.  tance  of  one  who  foresees  an  unpleasant  public 
duty.  "  I  suppose  I  must  go  and  talk  to  the 
Sixth  again." 

"Not  the  least  need,  my  dear  chap,  I 
assure  you,"  said  Naughten  hastily.  "  I'll 
take  any  message  you  care  to  send." 

But  the  chance  of  supplying  the  missing 
adjective  was  too  tempting.  So  Naughtcn 
rcturucd  to  that  still  undissolved  meeting, 
Beetle,  white,  icy,  and  aloof,  at  his  heels. 

"There  seems,"  he  began,  with  labori- 
ously crisp  articulation,  "  there  seems  to  be  a 
certain  amount  of  uneasiness  among  you  as 
to  the  steps  we  may  think  fit  to  take  in 
regard  to  this  last  revelation  of  the  — ah — 
obscene.  If  it  is  any  consolation  to  you  to 
know  that  we  have  decided  —  for  the  honour  of 
the  school,  yo^os^^i@^-ogl^^P 
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iiiontbs  shut  as  to  these—ah — obscenities, 
yon — ah — have  it." 

He  wheeled,  his  head  among  the  stars,  and 
strode  statelily  back  to  his  study,  where 
Stalky  and  McTurk  lay  side  by  side  upon 
the  table  wiping  their  tearful  eyes — too  weaJc 
to  move. 


The  Latin  prose-paper  was  a  success  beyond 
their  wildest  dreams.  Stalky  and  McTurk 
were,  of  course,  out  of  all  examinations 
ahey  did  extra-tuiiion  with  the  Head),  but 
lioetle  attended.  ■ 

"  This,  I  presume,  is  a  par-ergon  on  your 
]i;i.rt,"  said  King,  as  he  dealt  out  the  papeiK 
"One  final  exhibiLioii  ere  you  are  translated 
to  loftier  splieres  ?  A  last  attack  on  the 
classics  ?  It  seems  to  confound  you  already." 

Beetle  studied  the  print  with  knit  brows. 
"  /  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it,"  he  mur- 
mured.   "  What  does  it  mean  ? " 

"  No,  ao  1 "  said  King,  with  scholastic 
coquetry.  "We  depend  upon  i/ou  to  give 
us  the  meaning.  This  is  an  examination, 
Beetle  mine,  not  a  guessing  competition. 
You  will  find  your  associates  have  no  difficulty 


m- 


Tulke  left  his  place  and  laid  the  paper  on 
tlie  desk.  King  looked,  read,  and  turned  a 
ghastly  green. 

*'Sfcalky's  missing  a  heap,"  thought  Beetle. 
"  Wonder  how  he'll  get  out  of  it." 

"  There  seems,"  King  began  with  a  gulp, 
"  a  certain  modicum  of  truth  in  our  Beetle's 
remark.  I  am — er— inclined  to  believe  that 
the  worthy  Randall  must  have  dropped  this 
in  forme — if  you  know  what  that  means. 
Beetle,  you  purport  to  be  an  editor.  Perhaps 
you  can  enlighten  t)ie  form  as  to  formes  ?  " 

"What,  sir  ?  Whose  form  ?  I  don't  see 
that  there's  any  verb  in  this  sentence  at  all, 
an'— an'— the  Ode  is  all  different,  somehow." 

"I  was  about  to  say,  before  you  volun- 
teered your  criticism,  that  an  accident  must 
have  befallen  the  paper  in  type,  and  that  the 
printer  reset  it  by  the  light  of  Nature.  No—" 
he  held  the  thing  at  arm's  lengtli— "  our 
Randall  is  not  an  authorifcy  on  Cicero  or 
Horace." 

"  Rather  mean  to  shove  it  off  on  Randall," 
whispered  Beetle  to  his  neighbour.  "King 
niust  ha'  been  as  screwed  as  an  owl  when 
he  wrote  it  out." 

_  But  we  caiv  amend  the  error  by  dictating 
it. 

"  No,  sir."  The  answer  came  pat  from  a 
dozen  throats  at  once.  "  That  cuts  the  time 
lor  the  exam.     Only  two  hours  allowed, 


Bir.  ^Iisn  t  fair.  It's  a  printed-paper  exam. 
-How  re  we  goni'  to  be  marked  for  ifc  ?  ,  It's 
all  Randall's  fault.  It  isn't  our  fault  any- 
how.   An  exam.'s  an  exam.,"  etc.,  etc. 

Natmally  Mr.  King  considered  tliis  was 
an  attempt  to  undermine  his  authority,  and, 
mstead  of  beginning  dictation  at  once, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  the  spirit  in  which 
examinations 
should  he  ap- 
proached. As 
the  storm  sub- 
sided, Beetle 
fanned  itafresh. 

"Eh?  What? 
A\'hat  was  that 
you  were  saying 
to  McLagan  ?  " 

"  I  only  said 
I  thought  the 
papers  ought  to 
have  been 
looked  at  be- 
fore they  were 
given  out,  sir." 

"Hear,  hear!" 
from  a  back 
bencli. 

Mr.  King 
wished  to  know 
whether  Beetle 
took  it  upon 
himself  pei-son- 
ally  to  conduct 
the  tradition  of 
the  school.  His 
zeal  for  know- 
ledge ate  up 
another  fifteen 
minutes,  during 
which  the  pre- 
fects showed 
unmistakable 
signs  of  bore- 
dom. 

"Oh,  it  was 
a  giddy  time," 
said  Beetle, 
afterwards,  in 
d  i  s  in  a  n  1 1  e  d 

Number  Five.  "He  gibbered  a  bit,_andl 
kept  him  on  the  gibber,  and  tlicn  he  dictated 
about  a  half  of  Dolaiwlia  &  Co." 

"  Gooi/  old  Dolabella  I  Friend  of  mine. 
Yes  ?  "  said  Mfciilky. 

"Tlien  we  had  to  ask  him  how  every  other 
word  was  spelt,  of  anwm,  and  he  gibbered  a 
lot  more.    He  cursed  me  and  MncLagan 

(Mac  played  up  liVos^™y^5?5d^^*' 


"  '  Pm  Mister  Corkran.'" 
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and  tlic  '  matei'iiilised  iffiionuice  of  the  un- 
scholarly  middle  diisses,'  '  lust  for  mere 
marks,'  and  all  the  rest.  It  was  what  you 
might  call  a  final  exhibition — a  last  attack— 
a  giddy  par-ergon." 

"  Bnt  ()'  course  ho  was  hlind  squiffy  when 
he  wrote  the  paper.  I  hope  yoii  explained 
that  ?  "  said  Stalky. 

"  Oh,  yes.  1  told  Tulke  so.  I  said  an 
iminoi'al  ]irefect  an'  a  drunken  house-master 
were  legitimate  inferences.  Tulke  nearly 
hlubhed.  He's  awfully  shy  of  us  since 
Mary's  time." 

Tulke  preserved  that  modesty  till  the  last 
Tuoment— till  the  journey-money  had  been 
paid,  and  the  boys  were  filling  the  brakes  that 
took  them  to  the  station.  Then  the  three 
tenderly  constrained  hint  to  wait  awhile. 

*'  Yon  see,  Tulke,  you  may  be  a  prefect," 
said  Stalky,  "  but  r\-e"left  the  CoU.  Ilo  you 
see,  Tulke,  dear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  see.    Don't  bear  maUce,  Stalky." 

"  Stalky !  Curse  yom'  impudenc;^,  you 
young  cub,"  shouted  Stalky,  magniticent  in 
top-hat,  stife  collar,  spats,  and  high-waiated. 


stuiir-coioured  ulster.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand tliat  Fm  Mister  Corkran,  an'  you're 
a  dirty  little  schoolboy." 

"  Besides  hein'  frabjously  depraved,"  said 
McTurk.  "  'Wonder  you  aren't  ashamed  to 
foist  your  company  on  pure-minded  boys 
like  ua." 

"  Come  on,  Tulke,"  cried  Naughten,  from 
the  prefects'  brake. 

"  Yes,  we're  comin'.  Shove  up  and  make 
room,  you  Collegers.  You've  all  got  to  be 
back  next  term,  vvitli  your  'Yes,  sir,'  and 
'  Oh,  sir,'  an'  '  No,  sir,'  an'  '  Please,  sir ' ;  but 
before  we  say  good-bye  we're  going  to  tell 
you  a  little  story.  Go  on,  Dickie  (this  to 
the  driver)  ;  we're  quite  ready.  Kick  that 
hat-box  under  the  seat,  an'  don't  crowd  your 
Uncle  Stalky." 

"  As  nice  a  lot  of  high-mhided  youngstei's 
as  you'd  wish  to  see,"  said  McTurk,  gazing 
round  with  bland  patronage.  "  A  tiifle 
immoral,  but  then — boys  will  be  boys.  It's 
Tio  good  tryi ti '  to  look  stuffy,  Carson. 
Mister  Corkran  will  now  oblige  with  the 
story  of  Tulke  an'  Mary  Yeo  1 " 
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HOW  LONDON  FIGHTS 
THE  MICROBE. 


By  Dk.  Ch.  H.  Leibbeahd. 


THE  WATER  TOWEB  AND  OKE  OP  THE  HOMES,  BROOK  HOSPITAL. 


A THOUSAND  and  one  battles  are 
daily  f ought  in  and  aronnd  London. 

lb  is  a  war  in  wliicli  liumaii  skill  and 
so! f -sacrifice  incessantly  fij?ht  the  diphtiieria 
and  typlioid  fcvw  niicrolics-  each  one  in 
itself,  it  is  true,  imnicasurably  sniiilier  tiian 
a  suowflakc.  yet  collectively  faUil  and  tena- 
cious in  tlicir  puqiose  of  destrnction,  and 
uiij;;]itily  capable  of  upheaving  in  a  night  a 
whole  city,  a  nation,  a  countiy,  and  even  a 
continent. 

Witn^s  some  time  ago,  when  the  escape 
of  a  few  bubonic  plague  germs  in  Austria's 
capital  sent  terror  thrilling  thi'ough  Europe. 
Witness  Vienna  itself  and  its  usually  so 
menT  jiopulation.  They  bubbled  and  seethed, 
tliey  aelied  and  moaned  at  the  mercy  of  tliese 
bacieria.  It  .seemed  to  Ik;  forgotten  tliat  to 
tJieni  the  vibrations  ciuiscd  by  the  slightest 
sound  are  frec[uently  as  destructive  as  the 
rollings  of  an  cartliquake  arc  to  man.  It 
seemed  to  be  forgotten  that  for  billions  of 
these  bacteria  the  raising  of  their  appropriate 
temperature  by  but  a  few  degrees  strikes 
the  death  knell.  The  bacilli  appeared  to  be 
ready  to  fall  upon  the  nation  as  mildew 
falls  blightingly  upon  the  ripening  bar\  cHt ; 
and  hke  chaff  before  the  storm  vanislied  the 
people's  belief  that  medicai,  tiiat  ijacterio- 
logical  science  possessed  the  mastery  over 
these  various  epidemic  heiuls.  8u  panic 
and  riot  and  tiie  fatal  germs  seemed  thence- 
forth to  have  tbeii-  sway. 

But,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  tlie 
imnds  that  had  tamed  such  foes  once  were 
able  to  tame  them  again  and  to  destroy  them 


even  in  their  first  onslaught.  A  few  victims, 
to  be  sure,  fell  to  tlieir  attack.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  of  the  citizcTis  :  they  were  of 
the  mimber  of  those  wlio  had  conjured  up 
the  pliignc  liends.  And  the  saci'ifiee  of  these 
vi<;tinis  was  not  in  vain.  It  enijiliasised  tlie 
iifiportimee  iif  baeteriiildgical  knowledge.  It 
demonstrated  that  a  people  and  a  city  are 
fairly  safe  from  epidemics  so  long  as  they 


AIIHIVAI,  OF  A  FKVKIl  l'ATlK\"r  AT  TIIIC  JIOSITTAL. 


iire  guarded  by  (clinical,  by  bsicteriological 

institntioiis. 

Siieli  a  fortunate  stnmghold  is  the  city  of 
London,  thanks  to  the  thousand  and  one 
battles  tliafc  art^  dnily  being  fought  for  its 
safety  iJi  its  eleven  hospitals  for  infections 
diseases.  Tlieseare  tin'  Inilwarks  and  defences 
of  the  j^letropolis.  They  ]irotoct  it  against 
the  microbe  foes  with  whom  but  for  them 
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armies  of  men  would  battle  in  \:i\n.  For 
these  steal  npon  you  unseen  and  unsuspected. 
Thus  tliey  steal  even  now,  in  times  of  truce, 
upon  no  fewer  than 
foi'ty-four  thousand 
of  London's  citizens 
annually,  prostrating 
and  paralysing,  if  not 
at  once  killing  them 
outright.  That  this 
niimber,  thouj^h  in 
itself  large  enough,  is 
not  doubled,  is  not 
trebled,  is  indeed 
mainly  due  to 
those  eleven 
hospitals  for 
"  acute  "  cases, 
with  their  clini- 
cal schools  and 
labor  atories. 
Without  those 
medical  forts, 
the  death  -  roll 
frdinthemierobc 
f  0  e ,  happily 
averaging  at 
present  only  t^vo 
thousand  in  the 
course  of  a  year, 
might  average 
two  thousand  within  one  week.  As  it  is,  in 
those  hospital  centres,  billions  of  fatal 
bacteria  are  hourly  rendered  harmless  to 
the  safety  of  the  manunotli  city  and  of  its 
mammoth  population.  And  there,  too, 
strange  to  say,  bihions  of  others  are  inten- 
tionally reared,  equally  for  the  safety  of 
Tjondon.  These  are  experimented  upon  by 
tlie  bacteriologist  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp,  because 
with  the  bacilli  fiends  it  is  a  case  of  similia 
simiUbus  vimuntur. 

On  the  heights  of  Shooter's  Hill,  near 
Blackheath,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  one  sueli 
armoury  for  waging  unrelenting  war  on  the 
microba  world  spreads  its  ])rote:;tiiig  wings. 
Its  name  is  the  Brook  Hospital,  though  it 
might  also  be  called  the  Brook  Citadel.  For, 
if  London's  other  ten  similar  institutions  are 
fittingly  comparable  to  medical  forts,  the 
Brook  may  justly  be  termed  their  citadel. 
As  is  at  once  suggested  in  our  illustrations, 
yon  feel  its  importance  and  potency  for  the 
health  interests  of  London  the  moment  you 
see  it  rise,  extending  its  well  -  balanced 
proportions  from  under  tlie  shadow  of  its 
huge  water  tower,  far  above  the  surrounding 
hmdscape.    And,  stepping  nearer,  you  are 


Dk.  McCombie, 
Superintendent     tkt  Bro<^  Hospital. 


promptly  convinced  that  in  its  construction 
are  embodied  whatevei-  im})rovements  medical 
and  architectural  sciences  have  disco\'ered  in 
the  course  of  the  century — a  century  so  rieli 
in  inventions  for  the  protection  of  man. 
Nor  are  you  disillusioned  after  passing 
inside. 

Gq  where  you  will  over  the  twenty-three 
acres  on  which  the  institution  is  erected. 
Go  through  the  twelve  scarlet  fever,  the  two 
enteric  fever  and  the  ten  diphtheria  wards; 
go  through  the  special  separate  pavilions  for 
concurrent  infectious  diseases,  such  as  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever  and 
chicken  pox,  or  measles  and  diphtheria,  as 
well  as  for  intercurrent  diseases  and  diseases 
of  doubtful  ciiagn(wi?> ;  go  into  the  airing 
conrtSj  the  laundries,  and  the  administrative 
blocks ;  inspect  the  nurses'  home,  the  water 
tower  and  reservoira— and  jon  will  find  every- 
where most  ingenious  provisions  for  isolation 
and  disinfection.  Equally  perfect,  too,  are 
the  arrangements  for  introducing  light  and 
air  —  another  important  factor  in  the 
aiiti -microbe  crusade,  inasmuch  as  these  in- 
finitesimally  small  organisms  are  most  at 
home  where  impurities  ferment  and  decay 
best. 


CUmUKK  rUBKS  IN  THK  INCUBATOR. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  com])ined  process 
of  warming  and  ventilating  the  wards.  Low 
pressure  hot-W|i||^ec{)ip^-i6^^~)^SwBd  under 
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the  ground 
floor  to 
a  Ti  cl   f  r  0. 

From  tlieso 
branch  cir- 
c  Illations 
rise  to  radi- 
ators in  the 
warda.Each 
branch 
consists 
of  a  imni- 
ber  of  cii])- 
pLT  spiral 
coils  en- 
ckiseil  ill  an 
easilyi'leaii- 
able  iron 
case,  with 
open  grat- 
ing on  top 
and  i  u 
front.  These  cases 
are  placed  against 
the  external  walls 
inuler  the  windows, 
ajid  hito  tluim  tlie 
fresh  air  from  Uk; 
hea.t]i  land  witlumt. 
is  admitted  ilirongli 
glazed  cliaiinels, 
r(!gnhitcd  by  valves. 
After  being  warmed 
by  its  contact  with 
the  copper  coils,  it  is 
then  iiitrodiieril  into 
the  ward.  'V\\i:.\\;  are 
fnrtlier  valvular  gral- 
ings  ill  the  exU'riial 
walls,  iinderea(:li  beil, 
at  the  floor  lino.  And 


in  order  thjit  the  forces  of 
light  be  brought  into  action 
to  support  those  of  fresit  air, 
there  are  as  many  windows 
as  there  are  beds  in  e;ich 
ward  ;  the  ordinary  donltle- 
hmig  SEishes  being  supple- 
mented by  liopper-liung  fan- 
lights. Piually,  "  exhaust " 
ventilation  is  ]tni\i(]L'd  for  by 
o]K'n  fireplaces  am!  vertical 
shafts.. 

These  excellent  ])ro\  isions 
and  arrangements,  however, 
are  merely  precaution  ary  de- 
fensive measnres.  Tliey  are 
but  the  cid- 
nihiatioii  of 
a  vast  sys- 
tcTn  of  noti- 
ticatiiui  and 
removal  of 
any  infec- 
tions .lis- 
eases  case  - 
a  s  v  K  t  e  in 
Lliat  iiad 
to  puss 
t  h  r  0  ugh 
i  liree  stages 
o  I'  r\'  (d  II- 
tion  Itei'ofe 
it  rejiclied 
its  ])resent 
g  iga  u  tic 
proportions. 


A  TltACIIBOTOSIY  OIT-UATION. 

surgeon  opening  ihepaiimt's  windpipe  far  the  im&rtim  of  the. 
Iraclieutomy  ttilie. 
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From  1871  till  July,  IS87,  wliilst  such 
notiticatiou  ^vas  miIuiiUut,  Lliti  admission  of 
the  patient  was  determined  bj  an  order  from 
the  relieving  officer  or  workhouse  ma.stev, 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  tlie  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  parish  or  union  to  which 
the  patient  was  chargeable.  In  1887  tliis 
system  was  then  modified  in  that  henceforth 
any  qualified  medical  practitioner  coald 
certify  for  admission,  whereas  notification 
was  made  compulsory.  Finaliv,  in  virtue  of 
the  Metropolitan  Pubhe  Health  Act,  18;)l-9:^, 
any  person  living  within  the  county  of 
London,  and  reasonably  believed  to  suffer 
from  fever,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  or 
diphtheria,  became  entitled  to 
be  admitted  to  any  of  the 
acute  hospitals  under  the 
Asylums  Board.  At  the 
same  time  whatever 
disabilities  of  pau- 


districts  which  are  responsible  for  tlie  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  the  patients'  maintenance 
in  hospital.  Tlic  respective  boundaries  of 
the  SiLiiitary  Districts  and  the  Poor  Law 
Districts  are,  however,  not  ideutirah  That 
inconvenience,  confusion,  and  waste  of 
money  and  time  result  from  tliis  overlapping 
of  the  various  Metropolitan  areas,  is  obvious. 

Still,  the  system  of  notification  and  re- 
moval works  as  perfectly  as  it  possibly  can. 
It  supplies  a  thorough  support  to  tlie  ex- 
cellent structural  and  sanitary  arrangements 
at  the  hospitals,  and  it  gives  fullest  scope 
to  tlie  curative  operation,  of  the  up-to-date 
clinical  provisions,  and  of  an  equally  up- 
to-date  medical  treatment.  So  much  so, 
that  lucky  is  the  patient  ^vho  receives  its 
benefits.  His  chance  of  recovery  are 
tangible  ones  from  the  moment  he  is  admitted 
into  one  of  the  eleven  institutions  under  the 
Board.  For  proof,  you  need  but  follow  him 
frnm  home  in  one  of  the  specially 
constructed  and  most  ingeniously 


SOME  OF  THE  WARDS. 


perism  attach- 
ed to  such  ad- 
mission were 
fully  removed. 

AH  essential 
precautionary 
measures 
against  the 
microbe  world  were  thus  so  far  completed. 
Not  that  tliey  were  made  ideally  perfect. 
"As  Mr.  Duncombe  Mann,  the  courteous 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  himself  admits,  there 
is  still  room  for  improvement.  Take  the 
process  of  notifying  an  infectious  disease. 
At  present  the  notifications  are  sent  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  district  m 
which  the  patient  is  resident.  These  dis- 
tricts are  under  the  control  of  vestries  in  the 
case  of  single  parishes,  and  of  district  boards 
of  woi'ks  in  the  case  of  united  parishes,  both 
of  wliicli  are  the  sanitary  authority  for  their 
respective  administrative  areas.  The  ad- 
mission of  patients  into  the  Asylums  Board 
hospitals  must  be  assigned  to  the  Poor  Law 


devised 
ambulance 
cars  shown  in 

our  illustration.  For  proof,  you  need  but 
pass  with  him  into  this  model  Brook  Hospital, 
capable  of  accommodating  57 0  inmates. 
There  the  final  attack  is  made  on  the  bacillus 
fiend.  Lei  the  disease  be  typhoid  fever  ; 
let  it  be  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever  ;  let  it 
be  a  complication  of  two  of  these — the 
splendidly  fitted-up  laboratory,  with  its 
incubator,  as  well  as  the  highly  trained 
and  experienced  doctors,  make  sure  of  the  case 
being  properly — that  is,  bacteriologically— 
diagnosed. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  with  the  aid  of  such 
bacteriological  diagnosis  that  the  very  inmost 
character  of  a  microbe  infection  is  at  once 
laid  bare.  Thanks  to  this,  the  promptest 
application  of  specific  treatment  is  possible, 
simply  be(5ause,  as  a  result  of  the  researches 
in  the  laboratory,  the  poisons  and  their 
antidotes  are  discovered^-.  The  la,tter  are 
happily  ready  foiviifflgBe^wJsO^StEe  most 
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(laiigcrous  pluise  of  mici'obic  attack— in  tlie» 
so-called  iiiciil>a.tion  period  ;  for  then  t!ie 
microbes  hstve  l>ut  started  to  multiply.  Not 
yet  are  the  patient's  tissues  tbreatened  -with 
Wholesale  iuvasion.  Xot  yet  arc  tliey  over- 
run with  deadly  coi'rnption  by  the  attaek- 
iu^  army  of  death  genua.  The  poisonous 
pi'utoplasnis  are  still  in  their  first  stages  of 
mobilisation  ;  so  their  gathering  and  ever- 
increasing  forces  may  not  only  be  easily 
checked,  but  may  even  be  speedily  an- 
nihilated. 

liook  at  a  diphtheiia  case.  The  bacteria 
which  cause  the  illness  are  well  known. 
This  knowled^^c  of  their  nature  and  eliarac- 
ter  led  the  Berlin  professor,  iJr.  iJchring, 
to  tlu!  discovery  of  their  adversary — of  the 
antitoxic  serum. 

He  took  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  with 
whose  life  conditions  and  necessities  he  was 
ac<inainted,  grew  and  cultivated  it,  and 
evolved  by  this  process  the  genuine  diphtheria 
poison,  as  Eons  had  done  years  before,  but 
having  obtained  it,  Behring  went  a  step 
further  and  proni]itly  commenced  experi- 
ments. Giving  the  toxin  to  animals  in 
ever-increasing  doses,  he  ascertained  that 
they  could  become  gradually  accustomed 
even  to  very  large  injections  without  being 
killed.  Nay,  he  found  that  in  the  end  they 
coidd  withstand  more  poison  than  would 
formerly  cause  death.  Invaluable  as  this 
discovery  was,  as  invaluable  and  logical  were 
ita  further  developments  and  application. 
Dr.  Behring  observed  that  the  liquid  part  of 
the  blood  of  those  animals,  thus  treated,  when 
injected  mider  the  skin  of  other 
animals  untouched  by  or  already 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  diphtheria 


important  fiict,  the  culminating  exiierimeiit 
with  antitoxin  upou  ni'Hi  infected  by  diph- 
theria microbes  was  both  justihabie  and  safe. 


which  hitherto  would  have  proved  fatal, 
possessed  the  starthng  power  of  checkmating 
the  disease.     Once  assured  of  this  all- 


visrrous  wkahing  niaiNFiiuTBU  gowns  and  hoods. 

And  it  iias  proved  so  successful  that  whereas 
previously  the  nuu-tality  was  over  ;)7  ]ier  cent., 
since  the  introduction  of  the  weruin  treat- 
ment it  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  17 
per  cent. 

That  the  diphtheria  pitients  at  the  eleven 
acute  hospitals  under  the  Metroi)olitEUi 
Asylums  Board — numbering  yearly  more 
than  6000— receive  the  fullest  benefit  from 
this  antitoxin  goes  without  saying.  Ijet  a 
diphtheria  microbe  attack 
spread  over  days.  Let  it, 
as  happens  in  many  cases, 
last  but  a  few  hdiirs.  The 
Brook  lIos]>ital  is  eqiiipiial 
with  the  serum  in  all  gnules 
of  concentration  and  ready 
for  prompt  injection,  on 
which  so  much  deiumds. 
Thus,  a  dose  of  l'ooii  imiLs 
concentrated  in  10  cubic 
ccntimetri^,  when  injected 
on  the  fli-st  day  of  the  out- 
lireak,  will  usually  sc-cnre 
results  which  4000  units, 
c\Tn  if  concentrated  in  5 
cubic  ceiitimeti'cs,  may  fail 
to  produce,  when  injected  on  the  fourth  day. 
Of  course,  there  arc  also  cases  wlien  Uie 
patient  immediately  re(]iiirc;8  8000  units, 
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followed  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours  for 

two  consecutive  days,  by  doses  of  4000 
units  each,  before  his  recovery  can  be  hoped 
for.  Ail  depends  on  the  severity  of  the 
attack.  However,  in  ordinary  cases  of  diph- 
theria a  cure  may,  thanks  to  the  antitoxin, 
well  nigh  be  guaranteed.  And  this  fact  sup- 
plies an  additional  proof  that  the  mysteries 
of  the  microbe  world  become  more  and  more 
thoroughly  known.  Ouce  they  are  fully 
understood,  the  means  for  the  destruction 
of  the  death  germs  will  be  speedily  ascer- 
tained. 

lu  the  case  of  diphtheritic  croup,  for 
example,  antitoxin  and  surgical  skill  have 


already  rescued  35  per  cent,  of  the  averse 
of  75  per  cent,  of  tracheotomy  operations 
that  formerly  came  to  a  fatal  termination, 

Thns  the  terrors  and  dangers  of  death 
from  microbe  and  baciihis  are  fast  being 
diminished  and  bronght  low.  And  even  now 
they  are  already  considerably  minimised  in 
London,  protoctod  as  the  mammoth  city  is 
by  its  eleven  acute  hospitals,  of  which  the 
Brook  may  justly  claim  to  be  a  model 
throughout  the  European  and  American 
Continents. 

The  illustrations  to  this  article  are  repro- 
duced from  photographs  by  Messrs.  A.  &  (x. 
Taylor,  Photographers  to  the  Queen. 


bihd's-etb  view  of  the  beook  hospitai,  buildings  and  grounds. 
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ROBBERY  on  the  King's  hitrlnviiy  lias 
become  such  a  thmg  of  tin!  past  tluit 
its  inconveniences  are  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the  halo  of  romance. 

Roads  which  come  below  the  old  turnpike 
standard  cover  an  enormous  mileage  aud 
give  access  to  much  unfrequented  countiy. 
On  these  bye-ways  robbery  still  is  rife,  the 
offences  causing  often  more  annoyance  tlian 
loss,  and— alas!  for  the  inherent  Jove  of 
wickedness  in  human  nature —giving  con- 
siderable delight  and  satisfaction  to  tiie 
perpetrators. 

These  offences  are  not  necessarily  criminal 
except  in  iiie  eye  of  the  farmer  or  game 
preserver.  What  lover  of  Nature  can  put 
his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  his  be- 
haviour in  the  country  has  at  all  times  been 
guiltless,  and  might  never  have  been  open 
to  objection  from  either  of  these  men  had 
they  unexpectedly  appeared  on  the  scone  ? 

When  you  left  town  primroses  may  liave 
been  rather  a  dri^  in  the  market  at  three 
hunches  a  penny  ;  nevertheless,  yon  will  risk 
spoiling  your  new  spring  cycling  suit  g^'JJ'''^' 
into  a  cover  and  picking  a  handful.  Why 
will  you  be  so  quiet  over  it  unless  from  the 
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conscionsncKS  that  tlio  keeper,  If  lie  knew, 
wonld  not  like  ynin-  intruding  upon  the 
conrtshipa  of  his  [)beasiiiitR  ? 

One  approves  of  tlie  infliction  of  a  heavy 
fine  for  sordidly  stealing  nuisshroonis  hy  tlie 
hundredweight  in  the  early  nioniing,  l)uL  c^an- 
not  resist  straying  from  the  path  to  gather 
one  seen  here  ami  another  there.  Yon  toll 
youraeH  that  the  farmer  docs  not  care  to 
take  the  trouble  to  gathei-  them,  and  refuse 
to  admit  that  your  action  in  tlie  matter  is 
considerably  influenced  by  his  having  just 
passed  yon,  evidently  on  his  way  to  the  market. 
However,  if  the  apparently  fine  mushrooms 
have  been  left  bv  him  hocunse  tliey  are  only 
what  the  comitry  folks  call  "Abrahams, 
and  think  only  good  enongh  to  make 
kctcliup,  yonr  cupidity  is  not  likely  to  go 
uupunishe"d. 

Of  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  1  most  pro- 
perly have  a  wholesome  horror,  hut  conscience 
tells  me  I  am  not  gniitless  of  ever  hiLvmg 
been  one.  It  is  rude  to  ask  the  giver  ot  any 
present  where  he  got  it  from  or  what  he 
Triu-e  for  it,  but  in  some  cases  it  would  be 
vi^rv  unwise  to  know.  When  this  is  so,  1 
confess  the  gift  ha^  an  additional  charm,  for 
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which  I  generally  find  I  pay  quite  the  value 
of  the  present,  and  sometimes  run  the  risk 
of  paying  mncli  more. 

That  has  been  my  experience  with  Dick, 
who  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  picker-up  of 
unconsidered  trifles  in  the  country. 

His  acquaiutance  I  liret  made  on  the  road. 
From  his  hobble  and  crawl  I  wondered  at 
his  wide  knowledge  of  the  county  till  he 
told  me  he  was  a  cattle  drover. 

There  is  no  evidence  I  would  more  will- 
ingly give  than  that  against  men  charged 
with  carting  off  in  the  night  well-berried 
holly,  thus  robbing  our  ianes  of  their  winter 
glory  ;  but  when  Dick  turned  up  with  wlia,t 
had  undoubtedly  been  the  flaming  crown  of 
a  fine  tree,  I  could  only  accept  it  with 
thanks,  not  overlooking  tiie  fact  that  the 
occasion  was  appropriate  for  the  presentation 
of  a  Christmas  box  -an  amount  more  than 
I  should  otherwise  have  spent  in  festive 
decorations. 

Knowing  that  Dick's  movements  were 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  cattle  sales  held 
in  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  that  he 
generally  put  up  at  the  doss-houses,  I  did 
not  think  he  had  much  facility  for  keeping 
poultry,  but  he  came  round  and  left  half  a 
dozen  new-laid  eggs  when  they  w^ere  very 
scarce.  I  thought  he  did  it  out  of  gratitude, 
but  he  met  me  next  day,  and  I  could  not 
refuse  to  accommodate  him  temporarily  with 
the  loan  of  a  shilling. 

So  far  I  had  not  seriously  compromised 
myself,  but,  alas !  a  day  or  so  before  the  first 
of  October,  Dick  appeared  at  the  door  carry- 
ing two  milk  cans.  He  said  he  wanted  to 
see  the  master,  and  puslied  his  way  in.  1 
was  taken  rather  aback  when  in  answer  to 
my  question,  "  Had  he  gone  into  the  milk 
business  ? "  he  produced  from  each  pail  a 
cock  bird— it  is  indiscreet  to  mention  the 
species.  "  An'  it's  to  meeself  I  was  saying  as 
yon'd  loike  to  have  'em  sure— the  beauties," 
he  said,  stroking  the  lovely  bre^t  plum^e. 

A  son  of  Erin  has  ever  a  coaxing  way 
with  him  ;  Dick  may  get  into  trouble  if  he 
takes  these  further,I  di8interestedly(?)  reflect, 
so  accept  tlie  birds  mth  thanks.  I  have 
paid  dearly  for  that  weak  moment.  Dick 
now  meets  me  with  an  air  implying  that 
there  is  a  secret  between  us  which  he  will 
never  divulge  to  another  if  only  he  can 
again  drink  my  health.    And  he  does. 

Dick  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  numerous 
and  various  class — ^bye-way  robbers.  But  the 
most  perfect  types  are  to  be  found  among 
the  gipsies.  They  in  their  roaming  outdoor 
life  manage  to  get  many  of  their  wants  sup- 


plied direct  from  Nature,  saving  themselves 
the  troublesome  use  of  coinage.  They, 
however,  like  the  rest  of  us,  cannot  live 
without  some  "  ready,"  but  the  raw  material 
for  niifking  the  goods  they  offer  for  sale  is 
also  obtained  this  way. 

Their  wanderings  are  not  so  aimless  as 
they  appear.  They  may  be  influenced  by 
an  order  for  "  black  sally-wood  "  for  ladder 
rungs,  the  want  of  willow  for  making  pegs 
and  wicker-work,  of  dogwood  for  meat  skewers, 
or  rushes  for  plaiting,  ling  for  besoms — they 
pretty  well  know  where  to  find  them. 

These  wants,  with  two  others,  namely,  bite 
for  their  liorscs  and  provision  for  the  pot, 
make  the  gipsies  prefer  rough  country  and 
unfrequented  roads. 

There  is  ever  a  feud  between  them  and 
the  keepere,  tlie  latter  relentlessly  harrying 
the  former. 

A  gipsy  can  give  an  Irishman  points  in 
being  smooth-tongued,  and  should  he  when 
roaming  down  the  hedgeside  meet  a  keeper 
he  will  swear  he  is  only  looking  for  an 
'•  urchin  "  for  supper,  and  volunteer  the  most 
solemn  oaths  that  he  wfll  do  no  damage  if 
allowed  to  proceed.  But  keeper  believes 
nothing  good  of  a  gipsy,  and  is  not  to  be 
got  over. 

Perhaps  he  knows  a  partridge  is  sitting  on 
her  nest  near,  and  is  sure  she  and  her  eggs 
will  be  missing  if  he  does  not  turn  oif  the 
man,  for  it  is  needless  to  say  the  gipsy  thinks 
game  in  season  all  the  year  round  and  is  not 
particular  about  his  eggs  being  a  bit  set. 

To  one  uninitiated  in  woodcraft  the  qin'ck, 
observant  eye  of  an  eflioient  keeper  is  a 
revelation,  but  the  keeper  himself  will  allow 
that  a  gipsy  is  quite  his  equal. 

The  latter  is  up  to  all  the  smaller  poacher's 
usual  dodges  and  has  at  least  one  of  his  own. 
The  reader  may  Jiave  sometimes  noticed  the 
presence  of  a  bantam  cock  in  gipsy  camps. 
He  is  a  great  pet  and  a  useful  one,  for  when 
passing  a  cover  the  owner  will  affectionately 
tickle  the  feathers  on  the  bird's  breast, 
making  him  crow,  and  if  any  cock  pheasants 
are  in  the  vicinity  they  will  reply  to  the 
challenge.  Then  steel  spurs  are  put  on  the 
bantiim  and  he  is  taken  into  tlie  wood,  the 
gipsy  hanging  round  out  of  sight.  A 
pheasant  soon  comes  to  the  unequal  combat 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  keeper,  "  As  soon  as 
he's  worrited — sqaats,  and  the  gipsy  drops 
down  on  him." 

A  keeper  finding  a  camp  pitched  on  hia 
beat  will  threaten  the  occupiers  with  un- 
pleasant consequences  unless  they  clear  off. 
They  will  probably  comply;  with  liis  orders, 
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if  they  think  he  Ciin  bring  sufficient  luou  to 
support  him,  or  if  a  police-station  lie  near. 
A  band  once  trifled  too  long  with  the  sliort 
temper  of  a  head-keeper  of  my  atquaintaucc. 
jje  weiit  and  evicted  them  last  thing  at 
night,  commencing  operations  by  kicking 
over  the  pot  with  their  supper  in  and 
demolishing  their  lire.  This  rather  despotic 
action  enra^'ed  the  "Bedouins"  into  pro- 
ducing their  knives,  but  nothing  serious  en- 
sued. ' "  I  Ciui't  say  1  should  liave  exactly  liked 
it  myself,"  he  said  to  me  with,  however,  a 
.rriu  that  Khowcd  no  reiientancc  ;  "  it 
inusb  be  very  riling  to  be  turn 
adrift  again  just  as  you'd  settled 
down  and  hobbled  the  horses 
for  the  night,  and  were 
thinking  of  going  to  have 
a  good  hot  supper  and 
then  turn  in." 

The  necessity  for 
hobbling  the  horses 

\&  otten  tlie  result  of 

one  of  the  many  un- 

Bcrupulous  actions  the 

gipsies    indulge  in, 

namely,  that  of  steal- 
ing a  good  feed  for 

their   animals.  For 

the  life  led  a})peai's 

to    inc'rease    in  the 

latter   their  raemnry 

of  locality  and  direc- 
tion,  and    had  tliey 

recently  been  surrep- 
titiously turned  into 

a  field  of  good  keep, 

unless  tethered  or  hob- 
bled they  would  return 

in  the  night,  though  it 

were  miles  away. 
It  is  on  aecount  of 

such  offences  that  the 

farmer  is  a  very  useful 

ally  to  a  single-handed 

keeper.  The  gipsies  are 

rather  a  lazy  lot  in  the 

morning,  Akeeperonce 

f  ounda  camp  asleep  and 

the  horses   in  some 

mowing  grass,a  white  one  having  been  artfully 
covered  by  a  dark  cloth  the  better  to  escape 
observation.  He  dro\-e  them  out  and  into  the 
farmer'syard.itndknocked  himup.  Thcfarmer 
got  onepoundcompensationfrom  thevagrants, 
and  none  have  since  been  seen  in  the  district. 
All  is  fair  in  war,  I  suppose,  and  a  keeper 
finding  his  enemy's  camp  still  in  slumber  in 
the  early  morning  has  not  scrupled  to  turn 


their  cattle  into  a  field  and  then  go  and  tell 
tlie  farmer  of  the  trespiiss. 

A  well-preserved  estate  looked  ovur  by  an 
efficient  staff  of  men  is  but  rarely  poached, 
and  then  generally  a  large  coup  of  tlie  half- 
tame  reared  birds  is  made  by  a  gang.  It  is 
where  the  shooting  goes  with  small  holdings, 
and  is  often  let,  that  minor  offences  are  most 
rife.  There  you  will  find  the 
small  keeper  the  (juondam 
poachei',  oi'  rire  rn-m  if  the 
shoot  has  become  vacant. 

I  know  a  kce])er  of 
that  ilk,  who  was  as 
jiroud  of  his  ]iast 
exploits    as  any 
rascal  converted 
hy  the  Sal- 
V  a  t  i  0  n 
Army  is 
of  his. 


"  He  produced  from  each  pail  a  cock  binl." 

He  assured  me  "he'd  bin  learned  hy  as  good 
a  butty  as  ever  was— a  daring  devd  up  to 
everv  move— for  he'd  d<iue  altogether  fifteen 
vears  in  i>rison"— a  doubtful  ijuabfication,  1 
should  thiidv,  for  !iis  practice-time  mnst  have 
been  rather  curtailed  and  evidently  often 
unfortnnate.  . 

His  chief  idea  is  to  entice  the  bn-ds  of  his 
neighbour  on  his  own  laiuh    Partridges  wiU 
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be  indiicecl  to  coiue  regularly  in  the  Oiirly 
moi'iiing  to  boiled  rice,  but  ouo  day  tlicy  are 
treiited  to  it  soaked  iu  whisky  or  brandy, 
with  the  result  that  they  indulge  in  a  siesta 
till  suddenly  aroused  by  the  sportsmen. 
I  ventured  to  express  my  doubts  as  to 
whether  that  was  sportsmanlike,  whereupon 
Ned  expostulating  said,  "  Poachin'?  I  don't 
call  that  there  poachin',  I  calls  it  borrowin' 
'em." 

I  once  asked  this  man  wliether  a  great 
many  pheasant  cpjgs  are  not  stolen,  and  lni\v 
tliey  are  disposed  of.  Yer  sec,  sir,  there 
generally  be  a  farm  'and  about  as  ain't  per- 
tickler  about  picking  'em  up.  He  knows  you 
want  to  rare  a  few  birds,  an'  he  comes  round 
and  axes  what  you'll  give.    Then  he  goes  to 


seen  night  after  night  passing  down  the 
same  hedge.  Even  the  many  \'aried  evolu- 
tiom  of  the  swallow  when  watched  for  some 
tune  appear  to  have  some  repetitions. 

A  keeper  well  knows  these  bye-ways  and 
uses  this  knowledge  to  reduce  suclt  enemies 
as  stoats,  weasels,  rata,  and  hedgeliogs. 
These  he  counts  among  his  field  felons  for 
whom  there  is  only  one  sentence— the  death 
one  — and,  as  with  the  highway  robber  of  old, 
tlicir  bodies  are  left  hanging  in  the  open  as 
an  example  to  others,  but  in  these  cases 
chiefly  as  evidence  that  the  keeper  has  not 
beeu  slothful  in  his  master's  business. 

The  keeper's  "  pantry,"  as  the  place  where 
these  maiefactoi's  are  hung  is  often  called, 
is  always  an  interesting  though  malodorous 
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the  next  keeper  to  sec  if  he'll  go  dipper  inter 
his  poi^ket,  an'  'ini  what  dips  dippcst  has  'em, 
an'  he's  got  to  look  mighty  near  as  lie  don't 
buy  some  of  hi.s  own  eggs." 

The  bye-ways  hitherto  alhided  to  have 
beeu  made  by  human  footsteps,  but  the  least 
observant  must  know  that  there  are  others. 
He  cannot  when  on  the  mountains  or  downs 
have  failed  to  notice  the  network  made  by 
sheep  tracks,  or  the  runs  which  radiate  from 
a  ral)bit-warreTi.  The  field  naturalir^t  knows 
the  ground  is  full  of  bye-paths  of  animals  and 
insects.  Tlie  air  itself  may  be  said  to  have 
tracks.  A  kestrel  may  be  seen  to  fly,  and 
for  a  time  to  hover  o\'er  a  field,  then  sail  olf. 
If  you  are  round  about  the  same  time  next 
day  you  will  probably  see  this  "  windliover  " 
going  over  the  same  route.    An  owl  may  be 


spot.  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  fjiir 
trial  has  not  been  given  to  some  of  the 
offenders,  and  that  hanging  is  the  fate  of 
other  animals  beside  the  dog  consequent 
upon  being  given  a  bad  name.  For  insta-nce, 
the  bodies  of  several  squirrels  once  made  me 
ask  the  guardian  of  the  game  what  their 
offences  were.  He  shook  his  head  and  said 
he  "  wouldn't  like  to  say  they  didn't  go  for 
eggs."  I  expressed  my  disbelief,  but  found 
T  could  not  remove  the  ban.  "AVell,  they 
do  a  sight  of  damage  to  the  trees,  anyway, 
for  they're  so  fond  of  biting  off  the  shoots— 
'specially  the  top  ones  of  spruces." 

In  fact  Velveteens  becomes  very  suspicions 
during  tlie  nesting  season,  when  bis  enemies 
arc  no  doubt  much  increased.  Should  he 
the  least  suspect  any  ^'^^^^l'^  ^^^^ 
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piirtiality  for  hu  uvarioiis  diet,  lie  is  sure  to 
o-ive  bis  enipluyer  tho  beutilic  of  the  doiiiit. 

The  pluck  witli  wliicb  stuats  atiil  weasels 
will  drive  off  the  sittin^^  bin],  aud  the 
cleverness  they  sliow  in  caiTying  oir  the  ogga, 
cannot  be  expected  to  condone  tlicir  crune. 


eiiongh  to  face  anything,  when  ho  f?ot  hold 
ol  a  stoat,  throw  it  into  the  air  and  sliake  his 
beiul,  being  sickened  by  the  stench.  "  He'd 
do  tliat  half  a  dozen  times  afore  he'd  bring 
himself  to  kill  it.  I've  offen  sin  one  run  into 
a  hole  as  ran  through  a  bank.    I've  stopped 


"  '  I've  knowed  iin  taake  the  very  crows  what  I've  hung  up  for  iiiswkina.' " 


One  is  generally  warned  not  to  touch  them 

when  freshly  killed  lest  their  smell  be  left  on 
one's  hands",  but  really  tliere  is  very  little 
abont  them  when  dead.  The  offensive  odonr 
is  only  used  as  a  defensive  of  life. 

Speaking  to  a  man  once  on  tin's  subject,  I 
was  told  he  had  seen  his  dog,  who  was  game 


up  one  end  and  begun  at  t'otlu^r  to  dig 
un  out  with  a  narrer  graft,  and  as  soon  iis 
I  ('oi  to  un,  he'd  bite  afc  tlie  tool  and  stink 

The  animals  mentioned  are  likely  to  be 
tlie  only  "nes  sliown,  Init  there  are  other 
furred  victims  wliicii  f or  soinc^reason  or  otlier 
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are  not  cxliibited.  When  a  keeper  kills  a 
eat  he  wisely  refraius  from  makiu<;  the  I'aet 
public.  Tlie  owner  bein^  ja'obably  one  of 
the  gentler  sex,  who  wonkl  never  admit  that 
her  puss  ever  poached,  does  not  lessen  chc 
chances  of  the-  man  being  out  of  favour  with 
his  neighbours. 

The  rats  are  too  common  to  be  put  in  this 
collection,  though  the  fai-m  bauds  often  nail 
them  to  the  barn  doore. 

Reynai"d's  importance  in  the  sporting  field 
prechides  liini  from  being  outlawed,  but  I 
would  incidentally  remark  that  burials  are  not 
infrequently  made  under  such  unobtrusive 
circumstances  as  to  remind  one  of  that 
of  Sir  John  Moore.  The  fox's  craftiness 
and  comprehensive  larceny  entitle  him  to 
that  position  among  vermin  which  tlie  gipsy 
has  the  proud  privilege  to  occupy  among  his 
fellow  men.  "I've  knowed  un  taake  the 
very  crows  what  I've  hung  up  for  mawkina," 
a  farm  labourer  once  said  to  mo,  and  a  keeper 
knows  who  is  the  culprit  when  he  finds  only 
a  few  feathers  left  by  a  nest,  for  the  fox,  like 
liis  human  type  the  gipsy,  goes  for  both  birds 
and  eggs! 

The  eggs  are  eaten  to  be  carried  to  the 
cubs,  and  for  their  benefit  are  vomited — an 
unrefined  way  to  ser\'e  a  meai,  no  doubt,  but 
a  practice  which  breeders  will  tell  you  ages  of 
domesticity  have  not  yet  eradicated  from  dogs. 

Appai'ently  a  fox's  scent  is  not  so  keen  for 
finding  eggs  as  that  of  some  other  animals, 
for  he  rarely  touches  a  nest  except  where  the 
eggs  are  hard  set,  and  have  consequently  a 
strong  smell. 


What  a  coTitrast  to  the  fox  is  the  hedge- 
hog !  When  eggs  have  been  eaten  arui 
some  smaslied  about,  it  is  kuowu  a  visit  iias 
been  made  by  the  latter.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  one  olfence  the  keeper  might  not  molest 
him.  The  fat'mer  also  slays  tliis  animal— is 
it  because  Hodge  is  not  yet  convinced  that  it 
does  not  suck  the  milk  from  the  cows'  teats 
as  they  lie  iu  the  fields  at  night  ?  The 
keeper  knows  the  hedgehog's  bye-way  and 
sets  a  trap  there.  If  he  catches  one  he  takes 
it  out  and  tlirows  it  on  the  ground  near. 
"  Ui'diins  always  come  to  each  other's 
funerals,"  he  will  tell  you,  and  it  a])pears  to 
be  true,  for  I  have  seen  as  many  as  a  dozen 
dead  ones  lying  about.  A  sinful  ^\aste  of 
good  meat,  I  suppose  the  gipsies  would  say, 
who  are  said  greatly  to  relish  the  animal 
cooked  in  his  own  fat  by  being  encased  in 
clay  and  put  in  the  fire.  When  cooked, 
the  spines  and  skin  come  away  with  the 
clay. 

Tlie  country  people  never  seem  to  take 
kindly  to  the  hedgeiiog's  fiesh,  but  those  who 
confess  to  having  tried  it  say  that  it  is  like  a 
rabbit's,  but  sweeter. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  furred  field  felons, 
but  not  of  the  feathered,  for  an  aiticle  must 
not  ordy  have  an  end,  but  also  a  limit.  In  tha 
respect  it  diffei-s  from  a  bye-way,  which  very 
freciuently  wanders  far  and  so  imperceptibly 
dwindles  that  the  follower  at  last  finds  him- 
self in  the  trackless  open  country.  And 
I  hope  what  I  have  written  may  lead  my 
reader  to  that  far  from  unpletisant  ex- 
perience. 
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their  white  nightgowns  like  two 
cherubs  pausing  before  taking 
flight. 

The  golden  head  and  the 
dark  one  were  laid  very  close 

together,  for  did  not  nurse 
inhabit  the  inner  room  ? 
They  spoke  with  bated 
breath,  a  delicions  sense 
of  danger  in  the  air 
rendering    their  be- 
haviour all  the  more 
piquant. 

Each  pair  of  eyes 
was  fixed  longingly 
upon  the  vltima  thule 
of  their  desires — 
tire  garden  of 
their  next-door 
neighbour.  There 
it  lay  before  the 
nursery  window  in 
all  its  tantalising 
beauty,  a  stretch 
of  emerald  lawn 
where  willows 
swept  their  long 
green  branches  to 
the  ground,  and 
eopper  beeches 
sihone  like  gold  in 
the  sunshine,  with 
never  a  hint  of  a 
gravel  path  across 
the  grass  to  de- 
tract from  its 
beauty. 

The  dewdrops 
glittered  upon  the 


UT  it's  such  a  UIIIb 
bwoken  place," 
remarked  Kory 
disconsolately  ; 
"  we'll  never  be 
able  to  get  in." 

The  light  of 
the  rose-tinted 
dawn  fell  upon 
the  olilldreii  as 
they  huddled 
together  on  the 
broad  window- 
seat,  looking  in 


sward  this  morning  in  the  light  of  the  newly 
awakened  day,  and  the  birds  were  noisily 
getting  ready  for  breakfast, 

A  tlnusli  hopped  about  the  lawn  and 
looked  up  at  the  children  with  its  head  on 
one  side,  as  if  to  say,  "  Why  don't  you  come 
out  ?  " 

Rory  unconsciously  shook  his  head,  and 
the  bird  ficw  away.  "  It's  \'ewy  wong,  nurse 
Bays,  to  go  where  you've  no  business  to  be ; 
but he  breathed  aregretfnl  sigh — "  I  wish 
that  bweak  in  the  iiedge  was  bigger." 

The  morality  of  this  remark  was  doubtful; 
but  Mab  was  not  in  the  mood  to  cavil. 


Wii y— t  ouMirt— we— go  -  now  ? ' 
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"I  don't  see  why  wo  shouldn't  go,"  she 
said,  watching  another  member  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  a  sparrow  this  time,  hopping 
along  the  grass.  "  We  might  make  the  hole 
just  a  weeny  bit  bigger." 

Her  tone  was  wheedling,  for  Rory  sometimes 
evinced  signs  of  irritating  virtue.  He  shook 
his  head,  and  every  curl  on  it  took  some  of 
the  golden  light  from  the  sky.  "I  b'lieve 
we'd  better  not,  trnlras  " — a  brilliant  thought 
irradiating  his  face— "  unless  you'd  go  first. 
You're  fatter  than  me,  a  little,  and  you  could 
wiggle  in.  It  wouldn't  be  as  bad  as  bweaking 
it,  would  it  ?  " 

*'  There  wouldn't  be  much  difference," 
remarked  Mab,  who  could  hardly  be  accused 
of  glosshig  over  their  intended  crime.  "  But 
we've  just  got  to  get  in  somehow,  and  it 
doesn't  much,  matter  how  we  do  it.  Have 
you  forgotten  the  pond  with  the  gold-fish 
that  Hudson  told  ns  about  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  haven't,"  said  Rory  im- 
patiently, his  face  puckering  up  in  the  effort 
to  keep  from  crying ;  "  why,  don't  you 
wemember  we'd  got  the  fishing  lines  all 
weady— — " 

He  broke  off  suddenly  and  pressed  his 
cheek  against  the  pane. 

Mab  pattered  softly  across  the  room  to  the 
cupboard.  From  the  recesses  of  a  Noah's 
hxk  she  drew  oat  two  pieces  of  string,  each 
havii^  attached  to  it  a  large  bent  pin. 

Rory  turned  round  and  watched  her,  his 
scruples  vanishing  at  the  sight  of  these 
alluring  weapons  of  war.  Mab  could  have 
used  no  more  insidious  form  of  temptation. 
The  ark  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground  with  a 
clatter.  They  held  their  breath,  but  no 
nurse  appeared.  Mab  returned  to  the  point 
of  vantage  and  put  her  lips  to  Rory's  ear. 

*'  Why — couldn't-  we— go— now  ? " 

Rory's  eyes  grew  large. 

"  Now 

"This  very  second,"  replied  Mab,  who  was 
undoubtedJy  of  the  stuff  of  which  explorers 
are  made  ;  "  it's  the  only  time  we  can,  and  if 
nurse  didn't  wake  up  /hefi,  she  won't  now." 

She  dangled  the  bits  of  string  in  full  view 
of  Rory,  and  he  fell. 

"We  mustn't  stop  to  put  much  on,"  she 
said,  seeing  he  had  yielded,  "  just  our  dress- 
ing-gowns, and  slippers,  perhaps." 

She  looked  longingly  at  the  cool  green 
lawn  as  she  helped  Kory  into  bis  scarlet 
dressing-gown,  and  kicked  his  woolly  slippers 
towards  him.  Then  she  put  on  her  own 
and  led  the  way  out  of  the  room. 

"  We  can't  unbolt  the  big  door,"  objected 
Rory  in  a  BbagQ  whisper. 


But  already  Mab  showed  the  resourceful 
capabilities  of  her  sex.  She  had  provided 
for  all  contingencies. 

"There's  the  study  window,"  she  said; 
"  it's  quite  easy  to  open,  and  Hudson  often 
forgets  to  fasten  it." 

They  traversed  the  dangere  that  lay  along 
the  route ;  the  creaking  board  on  the  third 
stair  from  the  top  was  safely  circumnavigated, 
as  also  was  a  forbidding-looking  ancestor, 
who  stared  down  at  them  from  the  picture- 
frame  with  eyes  full  of  meaning. 

Rory  shivered  as  he  crept  past,  but  the 
delicious  air  of  the  outside  world  braced  his 
wavering  nerves,  while  Mab  ])ranced  about 
in  a  silent  ecstasy,  kicking  off  by  accident 
one  of  her  scarlet  slippers  into  a  geranium 
bed. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said,  placing  her  bare 
foot  on  the  grass  and  givmg  a  delighted 
shiver  as  the  dewy  coolness  touched  it ;  "  it's 
ever  so  much  nicer  without — as  nice  as 
paddling,  almost."  And  hand  in  hand  they 
raced  round  the  corner,  out  of  sight  of  the 
silent  windows. 

Mab  tossed  her  long  dark  hair  from  ]ier 
face  as  the^  approached  the  gap  in  the  hedge. 

"  ^Miat  if  it's  been  mended  ?  "  suggested 
Rory,  who  was  possessed  this  morning  of  a 
tendency  to  throw  cold  water  on  every 
scheme.    But  the  gap  was  still  there. 

Mab  knelt  down  and  looked  through. 

"  It's  even  more  like  a  fairy  talc  close  to," 
she  said  admiringly;  "you  know,  like  the 
}il!icc  in  'Beauty  and  the  Boast";  and  there's 
a  rose-bush  soniewhore."  She  raised  her 
tip-tilted  nose  and  looked  round  at  Rory 
with  dancing  blue  eyes,  "  I  ?m/st  go." 

"  S'pose  the  beast  weally  lives  there  ? " 
suggested  Rory  apprehensively. 

"Well,  you  know,"  Mab  paused  in  the  act 
of  compressing  herself  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass,  "he  was  horrible  to  look 
at,  but  he  wasn't  really  horrid  in  his  mind." 

"What's  his  mind?"  asked  Rory,  but 
Mab  had  no  time  for  reply.  She  was  half 
way  through  now  and  there  came  a  sound  of 
ripping  garments. 

Kory  benefited  by  her  difficulties,  and  the 
nest  moment  this  terra  incognita  stretched 
before  them.  Here  were  the  willows,  and 
on  the  other  side,  out  of  view  of  their  nursery 
window,  lay  the  large  stone  basin  containing 
the  gold-fish.  In  their  wildest  imaginings  it 
had  never  appeared  like  this.  There  were 
three  little  boys  grouped  together  on  a  rocky 
islet  in  the  centre,  each  blowing  a  trumpet, 
out  of  which  water  spouted  into  tlie  basin. 

They  ciimbedHfifedt*^e(&i<@CTOCthat  ran 
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round  the  pond,  their  logs  danghng,  and  only 
tlicn  did  Mab  discover  that  her  rcmainiii" 
shoe  had  taken  fli<^lit. 

The  gold-fish  darted  lazily  in  and  out 
from  their  retreat  among  the  rocks.  Rory's 
sportsman-like  instincts  were  awakened. 

"  Here's  your  line,"  he  said,  drawing  the 
pieces  of  string  from  his  dressing-gown 
pocket.  Bat  Mab  threw  hers  aside. 
"They're  too  pretty  to  catch,"  she  said. 
Rory  dangled  his  line  into  the  water  quite 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  it  was  guiltless 
of  bait,  bnt  Mab  remembered,  and  it  was  to 
her  a  cause  for  rejoicing.  8he  swung  her 
bare  legs  to  and  fro  luxuriously.  The  sun 
shone  warmly  down  on  their  scarlet  figures. 

"It  was  worth  coming  for,  wasn't  it?" 
she  said  presently  ;  "  wliv,  it  must  be  nearly 
breakfast  time."    liut  R.ory,  a  sight  at  that 
moment  to  liii\u  ilch'giited  the  author 
of  "  The  Gompleat  Angler,"  was  too 

absorbed  in  the  vagaries  of  his  Hne 

to  reply.    It  had  in  reality  caught 

in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  but  a  tlirill 

of  anticipation  shot  through  him.        '  ■  ■ 

Was  it  possible  that,  at  last,  he 

hid  a  bite  !    The  excitement 

spread  to  Mab,  who  earnestly 

hoped  he  had  not.  They 

were  too  absorbed  to  notice 

theapproachof  anelderly 

gentleman,    who  had' 

been  much  exercised 

in  his  mind  as  to  the 

meaning  of  these  two 

red  specks.    He,  too,  '-x 

liad  risen  early  and 

had  come  out  before 

breakfast  to  enjoy 

the  morning  air.  ■  ■  ■ 

Meantime  the 

drama  round  the 

fishpond  was 

nearing  ita  de- 

nouement  In 

the  excite- 


ment of  the  moment  Rory  stood  up  to  play 
lis  fish ;  there  was  a  splash,  and  he  joined 
his  supposed  \iei,ini.  Mab  stood  on  the 
brmk,  waving  her  hands. 

"Oh,  Rory,  dear  Rory,  you'll  be  drowned, 
and  It's  all  my  fault." 

_  The  elderly  gentleman,  regardless  of  his 
immaculate  morning  attire,  hastened  to  the 
rescue.  He  bent  over  the  edge  with  his 
walkmg-stick  aiid  scientifically "  fished  for 
Rory,^  whoso  head  was  uhoye  water. 

"  Take  hold,"  iie  called  out,  so  clieerily 
that  Mab  could  hnn  Img^^ed  him  there  and 
then,  and  tiie  next  luoment  Rory  was  drawn 
up,  shivering  and  drippuig  and  slippcrless, 
but  safe. 

Mab  wept  over  him,  but  Rory  looked 
down  into  the  watery  element  whence  he  had 
just  emerged. 


■  In  tiie  excitement  of  the  moinent  Rory  stood  uj)  to  play 
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"  Where's  my  line,  I  wonder  ?  " 
The  elderly  gentleman  was  delighted  with 
him. 

"  Been  fishing,  eh  ? "  asked  he,  as  if  it 
were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
for  people  to  come  out  clad  in  dressing- 
gowns  to  fish. 

Rory  nodded,  unable  to  take  his  eyes 
from  the  water. 

"  And  was  it  the  piscatorial  art  that 
brought  yon  out  so  early  and  so  lightly 
clad  ? " 

Mah  summoned  up  courage  in  a  moment. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she 
remarked  in  her  direct  way,  "but  we  came 
because  we'd  heard  of  the  gold-fish,  and 
wanted  to  see  the  garden  close  to.  We 
can  only  see  part  of  it  from  our  nursery 
window,  and  we  thought  nobody  would  see 
us  so  eariy.  Nurse  never  lets  us  get  up 
when  we  wake,  and  we  wake  up  so  early." 

"I  could  not  sleep,  cither,"  said  Rory's 
rescuer,  and  now  Mab  noticed  that  his  eyes 
were  very  sad.  "  Old  people  ivake  up  early 
too,  sometimes,  and  I  had  a  long  journey 
yesterday." 

"  Don't  you  live  here  ?  "  asked  Rory. 

"  No,  I  am  only  staying  here  for  a  few 
days.  But  see  " — as  Rory's  teeth  began  to 
chatter  noisily — "  you  must  come  home  and 
have  some  hot  tea.  You  will  both  catch 
terrible  colds." 

He  was  very  tall  and  thin  and  sicrn- 
looking,  and  thou^^h  slie  was  rather  afraid  of 
him,  Mab  thought  him  very  kind  for  taking 
off  his  coat  and  wrapping  it  round  Rory. 
Then  Mab  solved  the  problem  that  had  been 
troubling  her  for  the  last  few  minutes. 

"Why,  of  course,"  she  exclaimed,  "  Rory, 
don't  you  see  ?  He's  exactly  like  the  picture 
mother  has  over  her  bedroom  mantelpiece, 
the  one  we  always  call  the  Right  Honourable." 

The  elderly  gentleman  started  violently, 
and  his  eyeglass  dropped  with  a  little  click 
against  a  button. 

Unconsciously  he  turned  to  Rory,  as  if 
eager  to  know  his  opinion. 

"  The  Right  Ilonouwable's  hair  isn't  nearly 
so  white,  and  I  b'lieve  he's  wather  more 
better  looking,"  said  Rory,  with  decision. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  your  names  ? "  There 
was  a  look  of  painful  snspemie  on  the  elderly 
gentleman's  face. 

"  Rory  and  Mab.  Rory's  name  is  Roderick, 
really,  and  mine  is  ]\TabeI." 

"  But  your  surname,your  father's  name  ?" 
interrogated  the  elderly  gentleman  hoarsely. 

"  Arkwright." 

Mab  heard  a  stifled  exclamation ;  but  when 


she  looked  up,  their  new  acquaintance  wjis 
occupied  iu  folding  the  coat  more  closely 
round  Rory. 

They  were  moving;  towards  home. 

"  Rory's  called  Roderick  after  the  Right 
Honourable,"  resnmcd  Mab,  presently. 

"  And  who  is  the  Right  Honourable  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mab  perplexedly, 
"  someone  mother  loves  very  much  and  says 
we  must  love,  too:  and  she  cries  sometimes 
when  she  talks  about  him.  But  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  love  somebody  very  much  if 
you've  never  seen  him.  We've  tried,  Rory 
and  I,  ever  so  often,  but  it's  hard,  isn't  it  ?  " 
Slie  spoke  very  wistfully. 

"  Quite  impossible,"  said  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman. Then  he  coughed  a  little  and 
looked  uncomfortable. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  love  me  a  little, 
Mab,  just  a  little  ? "  He  spoke  almostp 
humbly.  "  Not  at  first,  perhaps,  but  if  you 
knew  I  was  your  grandfather  ?  1  am  the 
same  as  the  Right  Honourable.  I  came 
hundreds  of  miles,  Mab,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  your  mother  ;  do  you  think  she  will 
see  me  ? " 

"  I'm  sure  she'd  like  to,"  said  Mab, 
ronieiiibering  the  tears  ;  "  she  and  father  will 
be  at  breakfast,  1  expect." 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  house, 
slipping  out  of  the  grounds  this  time  by  the 
entrance  gates  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the 
fishponds,  Rory  was  shivering,  but  happy  in 
the  prospect  of  iiuuimerable  joys  offered  by 
their  new  friend,  while  Mab  clung  to  his 
hand  regardless  of  Nemesis. 

Hudson  met  them  in  the  hall,  struck  dumb 
at  the  sight  of  the  children's  scanty  attire, 
and  scandalised  beyond  expression  that  an 
elderly  gentleman  should  come  to  pay  an 
early  call  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

But  Hudson  had  far  too  practised  an  eye 
to  be  long  in  error,  and  bad  flung  open  the 
moruing-room  door  with  the  air  he  kept  for 
only  the  very  best  people,  before  Mab  had 
time  to  whisper,  "  This  is  the  Right  Honour- 
able, Hudson." 

The  next  moment  Mah  heard  a  voice  that 
sounded  like  the  Right  Honourahle's,  that 
yet  had  a  curious  quaver  in  its  ton^. 

"  You'll  give  your  old  father  some  break- 
fast, Mabel,  even  if  he's  late  by  a  few  years 
in  coming  for  it  ?  Where's  your  husband  ?  " 
And  though  Mab  saw  that  her  mother  was 
crying  on  the  Right  Honourahle's  shoulder, 
she  knew,  without  being  told,  that  they  were 
happy  tears,  in  no  way  resembling  those  she 
had  shed  over  the  Right  Honourahle's 
portrait.  Hosted  by  CiOOglC 


ACC()R])L\0  to  Knskin's  "  ^Fudmi 
raintcrs,"  tlie  attempt  to  depict  the 
sea  must  end  in  failure  on  the  part 
of  all  but  the  most  powerful  artists.  In 
\-'m\'  cf  this  dictum  much  interest  attaches 
to  ilie  nietliod  of  ho  siicct'ssfnl  fi  sea-paintov 
as  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllio,  A.U.A.,  who  may  bo 
saiil  to  dispute  witli  iMr.  J.  C.  Hook,  11. A., 
the  distinction  of  oiu"  greatest  living  master 
of  an  art  which  mufit  always  most  strongly 
appeal  to  Englisli  sympathies. 

Mr.  "Wyllie  does  not  actnaliy  live  liy  the 
sea.  But  the  house  to  which  he  recently 
bade  me  welcome  is  only  a  hundred  yards  or 
so  from  the  Medway,  and  on  a  cleai-  day 
Bheemess  can  be  seen  from  its  windows — 
circumstances  which,  as  1  was  soon  to  learn, 
portended  the  artist  to  be  almost  as  much  at 
Iionie  the  water  as  on  dry  land.  Hoo 
Lodge  is  the  old  manor  liouse— considerably 
enlar<red  by  Mr.  Wyllie — of  Hoo  St.  "\Ver- 
burgli,  four  miles  from  Rochester,  for  which 
he  gave  up  his  St.  John's  Wood  residence 
fourteen  years  ago,  mainly  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  waters  \\'liich  he  most 
loves  to  paint.  It  is  surrounded  by  pasture 
fields  and  has  a  look  of  roomy  comfort 
which  the  interior  by  no  means  belies. 

The  anist  received  me  in  a  large  studio 
which  does  not  radi{;a.lly  differ  from  that  of 
other  distinguished  painters  of  iny  aapiaint- 
ance.  It  was  a  comparatively  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  house,  rendered  necessary,  \ 
believe,  by  the  diineusions  of  the  picture— it 
was  seventeen  feet  long— of  the  "Battle  of 
Trafalgar,"  which  Mr.  Wyllie  piinted  for  the 
Junior  United  Service  Clnl).  At  that 
moment  another  big  picture—"  The  Battle 
of  the  Nile"— was  resting  on  an  easel  there, 
approaching  completion  for  this  year's 
Academy.  But,  a]>art  from  the  at-iual  paint- 
ing of  'these  big  canvases,  practically  all 
Mr.  Wylhe's  work  is  done  elsewhere— most 


IN  A  FLOATING 
STUDIO: 
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of  it  in  a  sailing  craft  of  his  own,  specially 
(.quipped  for  the  purpose—a  floating  studio 
sucli  as  few  other  painters  possess. 

'*  Let  us  go  down  to  the  dock  and  have  a 
look  at  her,"  says  Mr.  Wyllie,  interpreting 
my  wishes,  "althongh  T  am  afraid  she  is  net 
much  to  look  at  as  she  lies  high  and  dry  on 
the  bank.  Slie  is  oidy  a  barge  of  \20  tiins, 
you  know,  althongli  since  .Mr.  Arnold  I'VirsLer 
and  I  bought  her  we  iiuve  made  \'arious 
iniprovenienis,  besides  changing  her  name 
from  the  Nfir  Zmkaid  to  tlu^  Four  Jlrotki-rs.'" 

"The  dock,"  1  dis('0\'ere<l,  eansisted  nf 
Mr.  Wyllie's  boiitlmuse,  various  ci'aft  lying 
on  the  shore  besides  the  Foitr  Jirotkers,  and 
a  little  cottage  from  which  a  bnght,  cheery- 
faced  sailor  lad  came  out  to  d(^  his  ciiptiiiii's 
bidding.    A  ladder  is  iilaced  against  the 
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Imlwavks  of  tlie  Four  }h-o(/)ry^,  np  wlncli 
Ml'.  AVyllic  s]iriiiL,'s  witli  iiLrility,  wliile  I 
follow  with  movii  of  a  landsman's  cantii>n. 
To  look  at,  she  is  only  what  she  professes  to 
be— a  Thames  barge,  stout  and  true.  Bnt 
Mr.  WyUie  soon  reveals  to  me  pretty  well  all 
the  comforts  of  a  liner,  a  cosy  saloon,  well- 
furnished  bedrooms,  cooking  galley,  and  biitli- 
room.  It  is,  as  he  explains  to  me,  quite  a 
second  home. 

"I  go  away,  you  know,  for  wefiks  at  a 
time,  cruisincr  down  the  Channel  and  around 
the  coast,  often  taking  both  wife  and  children 
with  me.  "\Vc  put  into  port  only  for  fresh 
provisions,  letter?,  etc.,  and,  whatever  t)ie 
weather,  never  think  of  an  hotel.  I  take  two 
seamen  with  me,  but  always  navigate  the 


impossible,  1  suppose,  to  draw  or  paint  on  a 
barge  bodbiiig  up  and  down  in  niid-Oliiinnel. 
lint  Mr.  Wyllie  is  almost  as  good  a  suiliu'  as 
he  is  an  artist,  having  had  from  boyhood  a 
great  fondness  for  Klii])ping  and  the  sea.  It 
was  the  custom  ol'  liis  father— who  was  like- 
wise an  artist — to  spend  the  summer  at 
"Wimereux,  near  Boulogne,  where  he  and  his 
brothers  learned  to  swim  and  to  row  and  to 
sail  with  ^  fearless  pleasure.  Early  in  his 
teens  he  actually  built  his  own  boat,  and  ever 
since  then  he  has  always  owned  a  craft  of 
some  kind  or  other.  Even  when  they  were 
Ii\'iiig  in  ljond(.tn.  lie  and  Mrs.  Wyllie  -  for 
his  wife  fully  shares  his  entliusiasni  for  the 
sea— would  suddenly  go  oft"  for  a  trip  down 
Cliannel  in  a  sprightly  little  ysicht.  At  "  the 
dock "  I  am  shown 
the  Marion,  a  pretty 
fifteen-foot  gig,  now 
superannuated,  in 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
AVyllie  crossed  from 
lioulogne  to  Dover 
on  retufnlng  from 
ilicir  honeymoon  in 
18711.  To-day,  as  he 
stands  l)y  the  wheel 
iif  the  Four  Brothers, 
ill  a  blue  serge  suit, 
with  grizzled  hair  of 
iron  grey,  and  clear, 
penetrating  eyes, 
William  Lionel 
Wyllie  would  pass  for 
a  skipjier  of  ilio 
gentlemanly  sort 
quite  as  well  as  for 
au  associiite  of  the 
Royal  Academv. 


Mlt.  W.  1,.  WITLLIE  AT  WOKK  ON  'i'HE  "  FOUR  BltOTHEItfl." 


boat  myself.  She  draws  very  little,  of 
course,  and  we  can  go  almost  anywhere." 

The  "  studio  "  is  in  the  roof  of  the  little 
saloon,  consisting  of  a  ladder-seat  with  a 
plate-glass  "look-out"  around  it,  tlirough 
which  Mr.  Wyllie,  as  he  holds  brnsii  and 
canvas  in  his  hands,  can  survey  all  points  of 
the  sea  ;uid  sky.  He  is  at  the  same  time 
protected  from  wind  and  rain,  and  the  most 
violent  })itching  and  rolling  on  the  part  of 
the  Four  BroUmn  trouble  Mr.  Wyllie  very 
little  in  his  work.  In  the  saloon  below  he 
has  a  fixed  easel,  whilst  telescope  placed  in 
port-holes  on  either  side  of  the  boat  enable 
him  to  extend  his  observation  to  considerable 
distances. 

Artists  generally  would  find  it  absolutely 


"  Have  you  ever 
had  any  stirring  ad- 
ventures, Mr.  Wyllie,  in  your  pursuit  of  the 
picturesque  at  sea  ?  " 

"No,"  he  replies  smilingly,  "nothing 
more  exciting  has  liefitllen  fclie  Four  Hrother.^ 
tiiaii  to  get  beached  at  Miirgatc  last  year 
when  we  ran  there  for  shelter  from  a  severe 
gale.  She  is  a  splendid  sea-boat,  although 
at  times  rather  provokingly  slow.  Once  or 
twice  we  have  been  badly  becalmed  and  pro- 
visions have  run  out,  but  I  don't  know-  that 
we  were  ever  actually  in  danger  of  starva- 
tion. I  have  many  times  been  capsized  in 
smaller  craft,  but  tliere  was  never  anything 
worse  than  a  wetting  to  be  feared.  I  have 
been  abh;  to  work  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 
even  painting  during  a  8nQ,wstorin.j' 

These  words,  though 
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ilu'V  are,  Kii^Li;i^eHt  (.lint  Mr. 
WvUiiiV  I'cuiiti'kalile  siii:f:c;KW 
ill  cclliiiji:  tin;  stury  of  tlic 
sL'ii  wiLli  Ill's  brnsli  has  not 
ifoeii  Huliiuvod  witlKJiit  iiluek 
mul  etidiinuHje  of  a  kinil  not 
usually  associated  with  the 
work  of  au  artist.  How 
uiiiny  uieii  wouM  be  willing 
to  spend  the  best  part  of  a 
winter  on  a  barii'c  in  nrdi'i'  tn 
Hiiidy  tliu  Kciison's  aspL'CLH  <in 
sea  and  river  ? 

On  tlu;  Four  IWoHterx,  as 
jMr.  Wyllie  assures  me,  lie 
has  })aiuted  most  of  his 
Academy  pictures  duiinj; 
recent  years.  When  not  afloat, 
most  of  his  work  is  done  in  a  little  "  den  " 
at  the  top  of  Hoo  Lodge,  which  mi^ht  almost 
lie  mistaken  for  an  astronomer's  observatory. 
It  is  litted  witli  a  powerful  telcsi^ope,  pro- 
jeiliiifj  tiiron^'h  tlie  wall  and  resLiiiir  on  a. 
swi\'el  sii  as  to  be  e;i.sily  turned  by  one  hand 
id  all  piiints  of  tlie  compass.  With  this 
inslrnnient  .Mr.  AVyUit;  vww  obsi^rve  i;\ery- 
tiiiug  for  twenty  miles  around  ;  the  river 
below  is  brought  close  to  his  easel,  and  when 
a  barf^e  passes,  the  features  of  the  niuTi  at 
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the  tiller  can  be  clearly  discerned.  'I'hiis 
Mr.  Wyilie  has  liis  models  con.stjintlv  before 
him,  and  to  ail  the  hars^ees  uf  tlie  Medway, 
Hoo  l.oili^e  is  a  familiar  laiiditiiirk.  The 
j)aiitter  is  personally  ae(|ii;iinteii  witli  many 
of  tlieni,  anil  Inis  a  nnu-li  better  opiiiinu  n'f 
their  lani^ua<5e  and  dis]i()siLiun  than  most 
people  form  from  sniK^rfieia)  knuwledfre. 

The  panorama  wliieh,  in  tin's  little  studio, 
Mr.  ffyllie's  ini^'eiinity  has  jirnvided  includes, 
beyond  the  river,  the  spires  and  cliim- 
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uuyti  cf  Rocliester  iuid  Chathiuu  —  ofteii 
euvuloped  in  tlie  steiun  of  tlieir  oeinciit 
works — oil  the  one  sidu,  and  in  the  distance 
on  the  other  the  outhue  of  SheerneBS  and 
the  movement  and  gpaikle  of  the  water 
"  where  sea  and  river  meet."  Whatever 
the  task  Mr.  Wylhe  hits  in  hand,  he  can 
always  obtain  inspiration,  and  very  often 
suggestion,  from  this  \iiricd  \'ic\v.  At  the 
time  of  niy  visit  to  lloo  Jjod^e  be  was 
putting  the  tiuishing  touches  to  a  scrius  of 
\\iit<dY  colour  sketciiL's  of  the  Clyde 
wlticii,  liiiving  been  couiuiissioned  by 
•A  Glasgow  art  firm,  had  occupied 
him  for  a  week  or  two  on  the 
great  shipbuilding  river.  As  I 
looked  over  these  it  was  easy  to 
see  how  serviceable  Mr. 
Wyllie's  telescope  would  be 
in  coiTccting  his  impres- 
sion as  to  the  flap  of  a 
sail  or  refresliing  his 
recollection  of  the 
figure  of  a  steers- 
man. 

From  this 
little  studio  a 
door  opens 
on  to  a 


Wlienever  Mr.  Wyllie  is  in  need  of 
"  material  "  for  a  picture,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  further  away,  lie  has  his  floating 
studio  at  hand  ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  can  he 
speedily  to  whichever  spot  he  pleases. 
Thus,  in  the  progress  of  such  a  work  as 
"  The  Lion's  Whelps,"  he  has  often  gone  on 
board  at  night  and  been  at  work  next  day 
among  the  warships  at  S]>ithead.  In  the 
piiinting  of  such  ])ietures  as  "  Trafalgar " 
and  "The  Nile,"  on  the  otber  band, 
Mr.  Wyllie  has,  of  course,  been  obliged 
to  go  to  books  for  a  great  deal  of 
detailed  information  about  the  old 
wooden  walls  in  battle.  He.  has 
acquainted  himself  by  much 
])atieut  reading  with  everj' 
authority  on  the  subject,  and 
has  found  James  most  useful 
in  giving  Inin  the  infor- 
mation which  a  painter 
of  such  ])ictures  re(|uiies 
■  most.  "  The  greatest 
dilticulty  I  liave  ex- 
perienced," Mr. 
AVyllie  added,  "in 
painting  '  The 
Nile,'  is  to 
adequately 


THE  "maid  of  KBHT"  ON  THE  DAT  OK  THB  RACE  WITH  THE    "  IBKX." 

I'hotn  hy  Jacques  Hull,  Cliatham. 


square,  ])arapetcd  tower,  from  wliicli  t}\c 
whole  of  the  surrounding  country  can  be 
surveyed.  J  tlionglit  this  was  probably  for 
photogiapliic  ])uii)oses,  but  Mr.  Wyllie  told 
me  that,  although  he  is  experienced  in  the 
use  of  the  camera,  he  has  found  it  of  very 
littfe-iise  in  his  work.  "  I  find,"  he  says, 
"  that  it  takes  too  long  to  make  a  copy  of  a 
photograpli.  By  the  time  one  lias  adjusted 
the  camera  and  got  it  properly  focussed  the 
effect  one  ought  to  have  painted  is  lost." 


I'epresent  the  terribly  destructive  effect  of 
our  fire  upon  some  of  the  French  ships.'' 

Mr.  Wyllie,  notwithstanding  his  floating 
studio  and  his  coign  of  vantage  at  Hoo 
Lodge,  biis  his  disappointments  like  every 
painter  of  Natui'e.  Tiast  winter  he  wanted  to 
make  some  studies  of  the  Cliannel  at  the 
height  of  a  gale,  and  twice  lie  riislied  down 
tn  Do^'c!'  for  this  purpose  :  Init  on  botii 
occasions  he  was  just  late,  the  storm 
having  abated  a8iiw*^iei%'^©«in^risen. 
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lu  yachting  circles  Mr.  Wyllie's  n;in!e  is 
tis  kuowi!,  1  suppose,  as  it  is  in  iirtistic. 
He  is  not  only  commodore  of  the  Medway 
Yacht  Club,  but  last  year  he  excited 
the  interest  of  all  Enf^lisll  yachtsmen  as 
captain  of  the  Maid  of  Kent  in  the  first  con- 
test with  the  Irt'x  between  Enjifiand  and 
Australia  for  a  challenge  shield.  Mr.  Wyllie 
showed  me  the  design  for  this  shield  as  it 
was  ready  to  go  to  the  silversmith's,  and  I 
could  not  but  congratulate  him  upon  the 
skill  with  which  he  liad  introduced  and 
arranged  the  best  symbols  of  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  great  soutiiern  Colony. 

In  the  "dock"  I  saw  the  Maid  of  Kent 
in  )ier  winter  ilthhabiUe,  whilst  Mr.  Wyliie 
entlmsiastically  explained  how  slic  so  signally 
defeated  the  doughty  Sydney  yacht. 

"I  rather  think,"  he  added,  "that  the 
Australians  underrated  the  difficulty  of  ckeir 
task  on  unfamiliar  waters.  To  my  mind 
they  did  not  practise  nearly  enough  in  pre- 
paration for  the  race  ;  but  they  were  all  very 
good  fellows  and  excellent  sportsmen.  Only 
one  point  of  difference  arose  between  me  and 
their  captain,  Mr.  Foy,  and  thai  was  rather 
anmsing.  When  lie  found  tliat  it  was  in- 
tended that  my  wife  should  act  as  (coxswain 
of  the  M'lld.  of  Kent  he  was  much  surprised 
and  rather  inclined  to  object.  "  You  see," 
he  exclaimed  good-lmmourediy,  "  if  I  lose, 


my  Sydney  friends  may  sneer,  '  "^^Hiat,  beaten 
by  a  woman  ! '  whilst  if  I  win,  they  may  say 
similarly,  'Oh,  it  w;is  only  against  a  woman! ' 
But  1  think  this  feehng  disappoiired  when  he 
learned  a  little  more  about  Mrs.  Wyllie's 
sailing  capacities. 

"  They  want  us  to  go  out  to  Sydney  and 
race  there.  As  you  say,  Sydney  Harbour  is 
a  yachtsman's  Paradise,  and  I  should  much 
like  to  see  it.  But  I  am  afraid  the  visit 
will  take  out  too  large  a  slice  from  one's 
year,  and  so,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  undertake  it  when  the 
Australians  iiave  won  the  shield  from  ns,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  go  and  fetch  it  back 
again." 

"When  at  "  the  dock "  I  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  sea-painter's  enthusiasm  for 
yachting.  Beside  tlie  Maid  of  Kent  there 
were  at  least  half  a  dozen  craft  in  and  about 
the  boathouse  which  Mr.  Wyllie  had  designed 
and  built  durir^  the  last  few  years  for  racing 
purposes.  Some  had  been  very  successful, 
othera  had  been  brilliant  failures ;  but  one 
and  all  were  now  useless  for  jirize-winning, 
and  two  or  three  had  been  turned  over  to 
Mr.  "Wyllie's  boys,  who  inherit  all  their 
father's  love  of  the  sea. 

"The  life  of  a  racing  yacht,"  said  Mr. 
Wyllie  to  me,  apropos  of  tiiese  relies  of  past 
seasons,  "  is  scarcely  as  long  as  that  of  a  race- 
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horse.  The  Y.R.A.  is  so  oontinii;illy  altoriiif^ 
the  rules  that  your  boat  soon  "becoTiies  oljso- 
lete.  As  soon  as  a  yacht  of  a  particular 
des^u  becomes  successful,  it  would  seem  as 
though  new  restrictious  were  at  once  imposed 
to  stop  her  victorious  career." 

Mr.  Wyllie's  recreation  tlnis  blends  itself 
with  liis  work.  He  would  probably  never 
have  p.iinix'd  sneli  exeeedinirly  fine  portraits 
of  yaelits  il'  !ie  luul  not  given  so  nincli  of  bis 
son!  to  ya.ciiting.  A  strange  coincidence,  by 
the  way,  attaebed  itsell:'  to  one  of  tlte  tinest 
of  these  subjects  of  his  brush — tlie  Prince  of 
Wales's  Brit'iRiiia.  The  Queen  and  the 
Priuceaa  of  Wales  wished  to  give  a  birthday 
present  to  the  Prince,  and,  unknown  to  each 
other,  both  commissioned  Mr.  Wyllie  to  make 
an  oil  painting  of  the  Britannia  with  this 
object  in  view. 


Only  yachting  men,  I  suppose,  can  fully 
understand  Mr.Wyllie's  affection  for  a  yacht. 
Steamships,  on  the  other  hand,  he  likes  best 
at  a  distance— for  one  thing,  he  is  sometimes 
seasick  on  board  of  them,  his  original 
studies  of  the  Eddystone  Jjighthotise,  for 
instance,  being  made  on  a  tug  whilst  he  was 
suffering  agonies  from  )nal  dc  infr.  Xever- 
theless,  Mr.  Wyllie  seems  to  have  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  tlie  internai  economy  of 
modern  steamships,  having  had  at  least  two 
imporUmt  \'oyagea  on  "liners" — once  to  the 
West  Indies  on  the  Garonne,  and  again  to  the 
Baltic  as  one  of  the  company  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  the  TantaUon  Vastle.  And  he  has 
certainly  painted  these  monsters  of  the 
ocean  with  a  realism  only  less  vivid  than 
that  by  which  he  can  cause  a  yacht  race  to 
live  again  before  our  eyes. 
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WHOSE  THE  VOICE 


ftllov?  ,  Tollow! 

Wbo  is  d?is  <^er  [/ill  af7cl  d^^le 
Or  secret  bolow 
(All  e|5e  mute) 

Ever  [>ounn^,»?£vcr  sbonp 


3wJow,Bira  of  5prlt7^ticl* 
Pass  pot  ^on^er, 

Tc>  ift  measure  wild  acd  h^ul 
rdir^yu7|u?^,  dpi?  ri»7^if7j 


I  ■  o  to '      —   ^  A    (i »     1        ■  ^ 

fleloa^  50  Keei?Bi7a  fleet?  iSJf>ver  WAS  JoIBadl^5Vv»<*t? 
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^  --  THK  SKA-|-l!IINr  AT  ]IASTITJ(;s  IU'lllX);  A  GALK. 
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THE  CONSTANT  RIVALRY  OF  SEA 
AND  SHORE. 


WHEN  the  peace  of  Enrope  has  been 
rent  asunder  by  the  liorrors  of  war, 
every  Britisher  has  congratulated 
himself  upon  the  fact  that  his  native  land 
lias  "  water  all  round  it,"  thus  precludin}^ 
any  possibility  of  his  hein^  embroiled  in 
lio:-^tilicies  unless  his  conntry's  honour  be  at 
.■^i;ike.  But  every  ble:-*r^iiig  lias  its  <Ira\v- 
harks  :  anil  there  ai'e  times  when  the  in- 
IiabiUmt-^  of  our  sea-coast  towns  may  almost 
Rt^n'et  that  they  do  not  belonj?  to  some 
nation  of  landhibbers,  for  the  devastation, 
desolation,  and  damaj^e  cansed  by  human 
strife  ai'e  not  to  be  compared  in  magnitude 
with  that  wreaked  at  intervals  upon  the 
unoffending  land  by  the  two  fieree  elements 
of  sea  and  wind. 

These  two  ,(jiant  forces  of  Xature,  actiny; 
in  concert,  are  ea])a!)le  of  destroyini.^  in  one 
single  night  what  it  would  take  an  iuvadinLr 
iu'iny  a  week  to  demolish.    The  amount  ot 
(la.ina.ge  caused  by  tliese  two  ageiieiea  during 
each  year  runs  into  many  thou- 
sands  oi'   pounds,   while  the 
death-roll  counts   the  victims 
for  a  like  period  by  hundreds. 

At  certain  points  along  our 
coast  the  elements  appear  to 
wage  their  war  with  especial 
fnry._  At  the  picturesque  little 
Kentish  town  of  Sandgate,  near 
FolkestoTie,  for  instance,  the 
liattle  royal  between  ilie  sea  and 
the  civil  engineers  is  niagnifi- 
eeiit.  Scju-eelv  a  gale  of  any 
severity     assails    these  sliores 


Bv  EuKDEiucK  A.  Talisot. 

without  leaving  its  mark  on  Sandgate. 
Time  after  time  the  sea  has  effected  a  foot- 
hold here  by  tearing  away  the  sea-wall,  but 
it  has  been  driven  biiek  successfully  e^'ery 
time  and  the  damage  re]mired.  JJnriiig  the 
awful  gales  of  a  few  months  ago  there  was 
torn  ill  this  wall  a  breach  measuring  about 
two  hundred  feet  in  length  and  forty  feet 
iu  width.  The  sea-road  was  all  but  washed 
away,  and  the  gas-pipes  and  water-mains  of 


TRAIN  tU  THK  SKA  AT 
J'KNMAKMIACH. 
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the  town  wei'c  strippcid  of  all  tlu'ir  rartliy 
covering,  and  left  as  exposal  as  if  they  iiail 
always  been  laid  above  {ground  instead  of 
some  feet  below. 

The  famous  old  castle — erected  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. — standing  on  the  shore 
has  bonic  its  shave  of  the  force  of  the  sea, 
for  a  treiTR-iHloas  broach  has  been  mafle  in 
tin;  fojindatioiis  of  the  historic  old  ]iile.  In 
oil]'  illustration  may  be  seen  tiie  huge  baulks 
of  tinil)er  whicli  have  been  utibsed  to  shore 
up  the  foundations. 

The  fishermen's  boats  at  West  Wcniyss, 
on  the   Firtli  of  Forth,  experienced  very 
rough  usage  from  a  terrible  equinoctial  gale 
on  October  18th  of  last  year.    When  the 
storm  arose,  seven  vessels,  ranging  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hnn- 
drofl  tons,  were  lying 
moored     behind  the 
lirea.kwaLer  for  Kheltei', 
the  little  village  har- 
bour being  so  full  that 
it  was  unable  to  aeconi- 
modate  them.  While 
the  gale  was  at  its  height 
the  breakwater  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  one  of 
tlie  v^sels  broke  from 
ber  moorings  and  ran 
amnek  unioiig  the  other 
sis  boat^^,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  were  all 
torn  from  ih('ir  moor- 
ings   in    a   \ery  few 
minutes.    Being  abso- 
lutely   helplets,  three 


were  (aught  up  by  the  wa\es  and  dashed  on  to  tlu' 
bench  some  lion  yards  west  of  the  liariKiui',  where 
they  lay,  complete  wrecks,  al)ove  high-water  mark. 

Tlie  remaining  four 
vessels  were  thrown 
S :  upon  the  rocks  and 
soon  went  to  pieces. 
Fortunately,  no  lives 
were  lost,  for  the  crews 
were  res(;m^(l,  tbougli 
with  great  ilillicnlty. 
from  their  precarious 
position. 

Decemlier  Hh.  18!)(i, 
is  a  red  letter  day  in 
the  annals  of  the  pojm- 
lar    seaside   resort  of 
Brighton,   for  during 
thiitnight  the  Psalmist's 
description  of  the  wa\'es 
of  the  sea  as  inighty 
and  horrible   in  their 
raii'e  was  realised  in  a.  gale  almost  unparalleled 
on  tliis  part  of  t!ie  coast.    The  pictnres([ue 
and  liistoric  Chain  Pier,  whieh  for  seventy 
years  had  been  the  rendezvotui  of  fashion  in 
Londou-by-tbe-Sea,  was  completely  swept 
into  tlie  Channel,  the  electric  railway  running 
along  the  coast  was  waslied  away  in  many 
plac(,'s,  and  the  sea-going  car,  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  Brighton,  was  broken  away 
from  its  moorings  and  bad  become  a  total 
wreck.    In  tlie  morning  the  Ix^acib  presented 
a  strange  spectiicle  of  ruiTi.    The  huge  baulks 
of  timber  with  whieh  the  Chain  Tier  had 
been  constructed  lay  strewn  uiion  the  lieacli. 
Several  of  them  biwl  been  caught  up  by  the 
infuriated  waves  and  dashed  with  irresistible 
force  against  the  iron  foundation  pillars  of 
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TIONS OF  SANDRATK  UAHTl.E. 
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the  A\'(^st  PicT,  with  the  result  that  the 
pillars,  not  being  ooiistnxct'od  with  a  view 
Co  rcsistiiif^  siicii  violent  Imffetiii^,  had 
spusdilv  eoIl;ii)se(l,  bringing  down  a  large 
portion  of  the  pier-deck  into  the  sea. 
Altogether,  damage  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  £10,000  whk  inflicted 
upon  the  sea-front  of  Brighton  in 
that  one  night. 

A  great  deal  of  incon- 
venience was  caused  ^ 
last  December  . 
throii'j:h 


TTFl':   01. II 
rilAIN  I'IKU  AT 
BItlGHTOM  AS  IT  WAS 
OS  DKCEMDER  4,  1896— 


the  cross-Channel  niail-lmts  not  being  able 
to  enter  l>over  Harbour  dnring  tlie  sonth- 
westerly  gules,  owing  to  the  violent  swirling 
of  the  waters  at  the  entrance  to  the  ILarboiir. 
On  this  occasion,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
angry  waves,  dasliing  against  the  new  pier, 
wliich  projected  beyond  the  Admiralty  Pier, 
were  hurled  back  seething  and  bubbling  like 
an  immense  whirlpool.  Had  any  vessel 
attempted  to  jiass 
waters  during  the 
would  assuredly  li  ave 
been  completely  wrecked. 

Upon  tlie  coast  of  East 
Anglia  the  sea  has  made 

extensive  incursions. 

Villages  that  were  once 

many  miles  inland  are 

being  drawn  perilously 

near  the  waves,  and  seem 

likely  in  the  near  future 

to  follow  the  way  that 

many  others  have  ;ilready 


through  those  surguig 
licigh't  of  the  gale  it 


gone.  At  Sidestrand,  near  ('romer,  the 
village  church  once  stood  high  upon  the 
cliffs,  but  the  con-osion  of  the  latter  has 
been  so  great  -  under  the  influence 
of  the  sea  that  in  1881  it  was 

deemed  advisable  to 
remove  the  hnilding 
further  inland.  Jt 
was  accoi'dingly  dis- 
mantled, with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  battle- 
mented  tower,  which  was 
loft  imtouched,  hj  command 
of  the  Master  of  Trinity  House, 
to  serve  as  a  well-known  landmark 
for  mariners. 

Jiut  the  sea's  most  detei'mined  cffoi-ts 
liave  been  directed  against  those  very 
structures  raised  by  man  to  resist  its 
depredations  —  piers  and  breakwutei'S. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  may  he^  sec^n 
(pieer  masses  of  detaelied  uiasonTy,  which  at 
one  time  were  magniticent  structures,  but 
have  been  completely  wrecked  by  the  ocean 
god.  In  the  case  of 
the  breakwater  at 
Port  Said,  the  mas- 
sive blocks 
of  concret'C 
have  been 
detached 
and  tossed 


— ANI>  AM.  THAT  WAS  l.KVT  OV  IT  Till'; 
XKXr  MOItXING. 
HholoK  l.y  Jfawkini,  Hriffhton. 

about  like  straws  by  the  angry  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean,  until  there  is  literally  not 
one  stone  left  iijion  another.  l'-\-eu  at 
home  we  have  striking  evidciic^^s  of  tlie 
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ravages  of  the  sea  in  thi«  directioa.  At 
Aldemey,  iu  the  Cliaiiiu'l  Islands,  the  Ad- 
miralty began  to  build  a  breakwater  with  the 
view  of  making  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  the 
English  Fleet,  but  the  south-westerly  gales 
completely  Wiished  uwiiy  the  outer  extremity 
of  the  pior.  Despairing  in  their  efforts  to 
conquer  the  sea,  t!ie  authorities  tinallyaban- 
doiied  the  projected  work.  About  a 
million  <.if  public  money  wiis  practi- 
cally wasted  in  this  enterprii^e,  for 
tlie  abandoned  works  have  never 
been  of  any  use,  ex(;ept  to  the 
bu^al  small 


its  side  and  several  of  the  trucks  ^Yere 
siiijished  to  pieces.  When  the  tide  receded 
the  engine  Wiis  found  on  tlie  beach,  as  shown 
in  our  illustration,  covered  with  debris  imd 
shingle.  Only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  Eiccident  a  passenger  train  liad  passed 
safely  ovei'  the  spot.  ILul  tlie  unfortunate 
freight  train  been  a  passeuf^er  one,  or  liad  the 
passenger  train  been  a  few  minutes  late, 
the  disaster  would  have  been  far  more 
awful  and  the  loss  of  life  enoi'mous.  As 
it  was,  the  driver  and  firemen,  who  stuck 
to  the  engine,  were  swept  away  and 
drowned. 

The  picturesque  little  seaside  res<n't  of 
Herne  Bay,  on  the  north  coast  of  Kent, 
suffered  very  severely 
from  the  atUieking 
■wa\*es  a  year  or  two 
ago.  Heme  Bay,  in 
conmion  witli  the  nia- 
jorityof  seaside  resorts, 
possesses  a  fine  nuirine 
parade,  flanked  on  one 
side    with  tastefully 


THB  BEA'a  ATTACK  ON  THE  MAItlSE 
PARAUB,  HASTINGS. 
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gales  which  raged 
with  almost  miparal- 
leh:d  fnry  during  the 
early  pfirt  of  this  year 
inflicted  enormous 
damage  on  various 
parts  of  our  coasts. 
At  Penmaenhach  the 
Chester  and  Holy- 
head Railway  runs  along  the  sea-shore  iipon 
a  walhnl-in  euiliaiiknient,  twenty-five  feet 
high,  tlie  wall  at  the  ba-e  nieasnririg  about 
two  feet  iu  thickness.  On  the  night  of 
Tiiiirsd;iy,  .fa.nuary  12th,  there  was  an  exoe])- 
tionally  iiigh  tide,  and  a  treiiiendons  sea, 
pounded  against  the  wall  until  a  portion  of 
the  masonry,  about  one  hundred  yards  in 
extent,  together  with  the  embankment,  was 
swept  into  tlie  sea,  leaving  tlic  railway 
metals  suspended  in  the  air.  A  jilatcbtyer 
who  was  near  the  s-|xit,  seeing  the  metals 
flooded,  eoiielnded  that  some  accideiiL  had 
taken  place,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  red  lain]) 
endeavoured  to  arrest  a  goods  train  that 
was  apprt.iacliing.  His  warning,  however, 
came  too  late,  and  the  train  ])lunged  into  the 
sea.    The  engine  turmid  o\'er  completely  on 


laid  -  o  n  t 
g  a  r  d  en  s. 
During  a 
gale  tiic 

whole  of  the  marine  parade  wasdestroyeil,  the 
asplialt  paving  being  ruthlessly  torn  up  and 
the  whole  })romena(le  reduced  to  switchba(^k 
formation,  while  the  gardens  were  entirely 
obliterated,  being  nothing  else  but  a  pebbly 
and  debris-coyared  waste.  Several  of  the 
streets  were  flooded  to  such  a  depth  as  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  boats,  and  for  the 
nonce  Herne  Bay  was  converted  into  a 
veritable  Venice. 

It  does  not  want  a  very  Iieavy  sea  at 
Hastings  to  i.Taiisform  the  front  into  a  very 
impressive!  sjieeUicle.  Tiui  waves,  thmider 
heavily  against  thie^mb^UliQiQSa®  tower- 
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common  sii^lit 
iiig  a  J^ale. 


ing  coluinii  of  sp"uy  iiiul  liissiiiii'  wider  high 
into  the  air.    Our  lUustratioii  at  the  heading 
of  this  article  is  a 
dur- 
This 

linge  sheet  of  wiiter 
dashed  into  the  air 
to  a  lieiglit  ahuoHt 
suihciciit  to  hide 
the  J'alace  Hotel, 
which  stands  imme- 
diately hehind,  nntil 
oidy  the  chimney- 
]>ots  of  that  edifice 
remained  visible. 
Oar  otlier  illustra- 
tion of  tlie  sea-front 
a  gale   pictures  the 

promenade  near  the  Queen's  Hotel,  and  tlie 

temporary 
victory  of 
the  sea.  The 
houses  fac- 
ing the  sea 


hlling  lip  a  ca\dty  that  had  been  torn 
therein  by  angry  Neptmie.    It  was 


POUT  SAID  BREAK.WATBK 
AS  IT  18  TO-DAY, 
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!i.t  Hastings  during 
destruction    of  tin; 


BOAT  HAILING  Ul"  MARKET  STREET  AFTER  THE  GAI.l 
HKtlNE  HAY. 

always  exper'ience  hard  times  during  a  gale, 
windows  being  broken  by  the  pebbles  that 
are  cast  iiito  the  air,  and  the  rooms  flooded 
and  furniture 
spoiled  through 
the  invasion  of 
the  waves.  Dur- 
ing the  recent 
gales  the  parade 
Buffered  great 
damage  from  the 
Sen,  Inige  holes 
being  torii  in  the 
se;i-friiiit.  On  one 
occasion,  al'ter  Uie 
tide  had  ebbed, 
th  ree  linnil  reil 
bais  of  material 
were  utilised  for 


during  tills  same  gale  that  tlie  ioll-]io.nse 
standing  at  tlie  entrance  to  St.  heoiiarils 
Pier  was  demolished,  wliile  tlie  carriage  drive 
on  the  front  was  also  destroyed,  and  many 
gardens  in  the  viciuity  were  flooded  to  a 
great    depth.      Heavy    blocks  of 
masonry  w'ere  dislodged,  iron  rails 
were  twisted  into  fantastic  shapes, 
and  tons  of  pebbles  littered  the 
promenade. 

Tn  the  gales  of  hist  .Tanuary  the 
tide  at  llhyl  on  ()iie  occasion  was 
driven  ii]>  Lo  tlie  (ixLriionliiiary  height 
of    twenty-four   feet,  carrying  away 
iill   tiie  coast  defences.     The  new 
promensule    at    ColwyTi    liay  was 
flooded  and  many  of  the  glass  shelters 
were  destroytHl.     Large  ])oi-tions  of 
the  marine  jmiinenade  at  Vecl,  in 
AT       the  Isle  of  Man,  were  carried  nway 
hy  the  sea.    Last  year  tlie  jetty  at 
Cromer  shared    the  same   fate,  while  a 
curious  catastrophe  also  hapjioTicd  a  few 
months  ago,  during  a  storm  at  !»iepi»c,  wlien 
a  vessel  Wius  (hivcu  hy  tiic  sea  into 
the  wooden  pier,  cutting  it  completely 
in  two. 


TUB  SEA-FRONT  AT  llhltSV.  i: A V -l>F:KTi:aYi:i>  IS  ONE  NIGHT. 
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No.  VI.— THE  SACRED  CHANK. 


the  men  I  ever 
met  ill  my  long 
oosmopohtau  ac- 
(|  n  a  i  II  t  a  n  c  e  , 
MicliiLcl  (^iiontin 
\V!ii^  tlie  one  who 
for    many  yeurs 
]mKzIed  me  most. 
Ho  was  a  middle- 
iij^ed  niiin,  iutisi- 
esting  to  talk  to, 
and  extremely  well 
informed.  He  had 
a  high  forehead 
and  a  somewhat 
long  and  narrow 
fa<;e,  his  eyes  were 
watelifnlandteen, 
with  a  dare-devil 
glearn  in  tlicm  at 
times,  l)ut  more 
often  they  wore 
an  indolentand 
even  sleepy  ex- 
pression. He 
was  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  much 
tact,  and  it  was 
evidently  his 
riil<'  to  do  kiiid- 
II  e  fi  a  c  s  and 
make  friends. 
I  11    eons  e- 
(jnence,  lie  was  popular,  and   most  people 
spoke  of  him  as  a  riglit  good  Tellow.  He 
and  I  had  been  many  voyages  together  in 
the  North  Star,  and  I  never  knew  whetlier  I 
was  glad  or  BOiTy  to  see  his  mime  on  our 
pEussenger  list.    The   man  was  a  constant 
puzzle  to  mo,  repelHiig  and  attracting  me 
alternately.    Altoiit  himself  he  was  singnlarly 
reserved.      He  had   constant   business  in 
O'tlombo,  and  occasionally  lie  went  with  iis 
as  far  as  Sydney,  but  lie  S])oke  little  or 
nothing  aliont  wliy  he  took  these  voyages  or 
visited  these  distant  lands.    On  one  occiision, 
his  true,  he  Loli[  me  that  he  was  a  coiitidential 
iigent  of  many  of  the  largest  European  dealers 


in  Oriented  treasures  -as  he  spoke  he  led  the 
way  to  his  cabin,  and  we  spent  an  interesting 
hour  examining  his  spoils  and  cui-ios. 

Amongst  tliese  were  to  be  seen  ivory 
carvings,  precious  stones,  rare  coins,  odd 
nuisicaJ  instruments,  and  cveu  weapons  of 
war  for  savage  tribes. 

"Do  yon  spend  all  your  time  over  this 
kind  of  thing 1  could  not  help  asking. 

''Oh,  I  have  many  strings  to  my  liow," 
was  his  ambigninis  answer,  and  glaneiiig  np 
1  caught  un  expression  in  his  eyes  which  for 
tlie  nioiiieut  sta.rtled  me.  'I'here  was  a  keen 
and  almost  bloodthii'sty  gleam  in  them.  I 
decided  on  thiit  occasion  that  1  did  not  like 
Quentin,  but  the  next  time  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  with  him  his  hischiation 
drew  me  once  more,  and  often  when  he  was 
not  on  board  I  found  myself  thinking  of 
liiui. 

It  was  late  in  the  antuum  of  IfiOT  that  I 
was  destined  to  lift  tiie  A'eil  from  this  cnrinns 
personality  and  to  discover  the  man  as  he 
really  was.  The  circunistiiuces  wliicii  led  nie 
to  a  ghastly  conclusion  began  in  an  apparently 
ordinary  way.  I  was  spending  a  week  in 
London  before  starting  on  one  of  niy  usual 
voyages  to  Sydney.  One  afternoon  it  occurred 
to  me  to  call  on  an  old  friend.  This  friend 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Professor  liircliell, 
the  great  conehologist.  Some  yea,rs  ago  1 
had  done  hiui  a  small  ser\'ii:e  and  he  had 
(iften  asked  me  to  \'isit  him.  i  knew  that 
liircliell  was  a  man  of  sleinhsr  means,  bnt  he 
bjwl  a  mania  for  (collecting  shells,  and  his 
collection  -Wius,  he  iolil  me,  one  of  tlie  tiiiest 
in  Europe.  1  now  drove  to  his  house  in  a 
hansom,  and  on  my  inquiring  if  the  Professor 
were  in,  the  servant  replied  in  tlie  affirma- 
tive. T  entered  a  dark  and  dingy  hall,  and 
the  next  moment  wiis  shown  into  a  fair-sized 
roiim  packed  with  small  tfibles  upon  which 
stood  varions  glass-njvcrcd  sjicciinen  aises 
wiiich  1  saw  iit  a.  glance  etuitained  sheila  in 
(■ouiitless  \ariety. 

BivchcU  was'standing  at  the  i'urther  end 
of  the  room,  his  black  velvet  sknll  cap  on  his 
head.    He  was  engiiged  UKearnest  eonvcrsa- 
6S7  Hosted  by  LjOOglC 
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tioii  vvitli  someone.  In  tlto  half  li^ht  I  did 
not  see  who  it  was,  but  as  I  approacliod 
nearer,  to  my  astonishment  I  recognised 
Michael  Quentiu. 

"  Ah,  Conway,"  said  Birchell,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  me,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
So  at  long  last  you  have  redeemed  your 
promise.  Quentin,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Conway." 

*'  Conway  and  1  liave  met  before,"  said 
Qnentin,  with  that  ahnost  furtive  smile  which 
distorteii  rather  than  improved  his  face.  He 
held  out  his  hand  to  me.  Birchell  glanced 
from  one  of  us  to  the  other. 

"  It  is  a  bit  of  luck,  your  dropping  in  just 
now,  Conway,"  he  said.  *'  Had  1  known 
your  address  I  should  have  written  to  you 
before.  It  lies  iu  your  power  to  do  me  a 
service." 

"  You  may  be  sure  if  I  can  I  will,"  I 
answered. 

"  It  is  this.  The  North  Star  sails  in  a 
week's  time,  does  slie  not  ?  " 

"Next  Thursday,"  I  answered. 

"  My  j^randduu^liter,  Lucy  Borrodalc,  is 
one  of  the  passengers.  She  is  travelling 
aloiio,  and  I  have  just  asked  Quentin  to  look 
after  her  a  bit,  which  he  gladly  promises  to 
do,  but  if  the  ship's  purser  will  also  show  her 
attention  I  shall  not  have  an  anxious  moment 
with  regard  to  her." 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  Miss  Borrodale," 
was  my  reply.  "But  is  it  possible,  Quentin," 
I  added,  turning  to  the  other  man,  "  that 
you  are  coming  out  again  to  Sydney  ?  " 

"Only  to  Colombo,  this  time,"  w^as  his 
reply ;  "  I  have  some  special  business  there 
which  will,  not  take  very  long.  In  all  pro- 
bability I  shall  be  coming  back  with  you  on 
your  return  trip." 

"  And  I  earnestly  hope  that  Lucy  will  also 
be  coming  back  on  the  return  trip,"  said  the 
old  man.  "  I  can  ill  spare  her,  and  the 
expense  of  kc  ^ping  her  at  Colombo  will  be 
considerable.  Well,  it  does  cheer  me  to 
know  that  you  will  both  look  after  her." 
He  rubbed  his  hands  as  he  spoke. 

"  Has  Miss  Borrodale  friends  in  Colombo  ?  " 
I  asked  after  a  pause. 

"  I  can  say  '  Yes  '  and  '  No  '  to  that,  Mr. 
Conway,"  was  Birchell's  reply.  "  Old  friends 
of  her  mother's  will  in  all  probability  give 
Lucy  a  welcome.  She  bears  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  them,  but  she  is  going  out 
on  important  business,  %'ery  imporfeint  busi- 
ness." He  glanced,  as  he  spoke,  at  Quentin. 
On  Quentin's  hps  again  "broke  ilmt  disagree- 
able smile,  and  the  watchful  gleam  in  his 
eyes  was  very  marked. 


"As  Quentin  knows  all  about  it,  and  as 
you  and  he  are  friends,  and  as  I  want  you  to 
be  good  to  my  girl,  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
conhde  in  you,  Mr.  Conway,"  said  old 
Birchell.  "  Eh,  Quentin  ?  what  do  you 
think  ?  " 

Quentiu  did  not  speak  at  all  for  a  moment, 
then  he  said  slowly — 

"  I  naturally  can  have  no  objection. 
Yes ;  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be 
well  that  Mr.  Conway  should  know." 

"  Sit  down,  tlien,  Conway,"  said  Birchell, 
"  and  I  will  explain  matters  as  briefly  as  I 
can." 

He  cleared  a  chair  of  a  glass  case  and  I 
dropped  into  it.  He  himself  took  a  chair 
opposite  to  me.    Quentin  remained  standing. 

"  Did  you  ever,  Conway,"  said  my  host, 
"  happen  to  hear  of  the  great  Kalkana 
Chank?" 

"  The  what  ?  "  I  cried. 

'*  The  great  Turbinella  Fusus,  with  the 
dextral  helix,  that  was  stolen  from  the 
Temple  at  Kalkana  in  India  fifteen  years 
ago  ?  " 

"  Never,"  I  answered;  "your  words  are  so 
much  Greek  to  me." 

"  Then  I  will  explain.  The  Turbinella  is 
a  certain  kind  of  shell  found  by  divers  off 
the  Andaman  Islands.  All  these  shells  have 
a  certain  twist  or  spiral,  generally  from  left 
to  right,  called  a  sinistral  helix.  Lai^e 
shells,  however,  tvith  the  dextral  helix — that 
is,  from  right  to  left— are  very  rare  and 
therefore  very  valuable.  The  few  that  have 
been  found  are  used  in  Hindoo  temples  by 
the  pdosts  to  ofl'ei'  up  incense  to  their  idols. 
They  are  considered  sacred  and  are  called 
Chanks.  Now  in  the  end  of  the  last  century 
an  enormous  Chank  w^  found,  nearly  twelve 
inches  long.  This  w^  sold  to  the  Nizam  at 
Kalkana  for  half  a  lac  of  rupees— that  is, 
five  thousand  pounds.  Now  to  turn  to  the 
personal  part  of  my  narrative.  I  had  one 
daughter— -she  was  twice  married.  When 
very  young  she  married  a  Mr.  Harrison,  a 
clerk  in  a  City  office,  who  died  leaving  her 
with  one  son,  and  a  few  years  later  she 
made  a  match  which  in  point  of  position 
was  considered  good.  Her  husband  was 
a  Mr.  Borrodale,  who  was  at  the  time  of 
the  maiTiage  English  Resident  at  Kalkana. 
Immediately  after  the  wedding  he  and  she 
went  out  to  Kalkana.  There  a  daughter 
was  born  to  them,  the  Ivucy  I5orrodale 
who  is  to  accompany  you  on  your  next 
%»yage.  My  daughter  inherited  my  maniii 
for  collecting  shells,  TJie  shells  you  see 
around  you  haiiq%stfe§^  (ligW3>^tected  by 
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Jii;r.  TiiG  f^reat  Oliank  was  at  that  time  in 
lIic  Tein])U;  ut  Kiilkana,  and  hIic  wautwl  it,  iis 
it  was  tli(j  most  niiiquu  fipociiiieii  in  the  woilil. 
What  tlic  true  Kti.n'y  is  huK  never  been 
revealed,  but  the  t'aet  reuiains  that  the 
Chank  disappeared.  Suspicion  pointed  to 
my  daiic^htev,  and  tlie  Mizani  nuide  a  ^reat 
fuss.  jJoiTudale  and  his  wife  were  obliged 
to  leave  Kalkana,  and  it  was  tlien  provetl 
that  she  had  it  in  her  possession.  But 
before  she  arrived  in  England  the  shell  was 
a^aiii  stolen — by  wliom  was  never  known. 


"Very  soon  after  the  theft  liorrodale, 
thrunirh  ;i.  series  of  iiiisadventures,  lost  his 
money  and  died  a  poor  man.  His  wife  did 
not  lunJ^  survive  Iiim,  and  Ijncy  came  tohve 
with  me.  lu  JJorrodale's  will  t!ie  rupees 
whieti  the  Nizain  was  to  restore  if  ever  the 
(.'hank  was  returned  have  been  left  to  X^ucy 
and  her  heirs,  but  were  Lucy  to  die  without 
cliildroii  the  money  will  become  the  property 
of  my  d;iiighter's  eldest  son  Walter.  Do  you 
follow  me  ? 

"  Perfectly,"  I  answered.  "  It  is  an  extra- 


"  '  Toa  is  not  quite  ready  yet,  grandfather,'  she  K.aiil." 


From  that  day  to  this  the  mystery  remains 
unexplained ;  but  one  thin}^  is  certain,  the 
Chank  was  never  brought  back  to  Kalkaua. 

"  Jnst  at  the  time  of  the  theft  the  Nizam 
badly  wanted  funds,  and  B(irrodale  was  an 
extremely  rich  m;m.  In  order  to  avoid  open 
scandal  BoiTodale  lent  him  four  lacs  of 
rupees,  the  Nizam  at  the  same  time  jrivin^^ 
him  liis  bond  that  whene\"er  the  shell  was 
restored  the  money  should  lie  returned. 
Borrodale  was  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
hond,  which  was  duly  attested,  and  which  the 
present  Nizam  has  since  declared  he  is  wilhng 
to  meet  whenever  the  shell  is  brought  back 
to  his  sacred  Temple  at  Kalkana  by  one  of 
the  family. 


ordinary  story,  but  your  statement  is  abun- 
dantly clear." 

"  Well,  I  have  more  to  siiy.  Bray  listen. 
For  years  we  liave  hciird  uotldng  of  the 
(Miank,  but  within  the  last  fortnight  an 
extraordiujiiT  liiin':  iias  happene<l.  T  had  a 
('abU'L^'am  from  a  iikdi  at  Colombo,  a  |iearl 
dealer,  a  I'arsee  of  liii,di  renown  of  the  name 
of  liaiiajee.  We  lia.\e  lontr  eorres]Hiiiih'(l.  and 
I  believe  him,  for  an  Oriental,  to  i)e  a  very 
straightforward,  upright  sort  of  man.  Fi-oin 
time  to  time  he  has  senl  nie  \ahiable  shells 
audi  ha^-e  never  kno^\n  him  jilay  nie  false 
in  any  way.  The  cablegram  wliieli  1  received 
from  him  wiis  to  state  tlait  news  of  the  shell 
had  reached  his  eara,  and  (^^^WJ^*^ 
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to  lose  an  hour  in  coming  to  Colombo.  I 

wiis  nmeli  startled  by  this  information  and 
spoke  of  tlie  matter  to  Lucy  and  "Walter. 
Walter  coiild  not  leave  his  employment  in 
the  City,  and  I  am  far  too  infirm  to  under- 
tiike  sucii  a  long  trip.  Lucy,  who  is  a  very 
plucky  girl,  determined  to  take  the  matter 
into  lier  own  hands.  I  raised  some  of  my 
last  capital  for  the  purpose,  aiid  she  has  taken 
-her  passage  on  board  the  Norlk  Slar  and 
goes  out  with  you  nest  Thursday.  Should 
the  Ohank  he  recovered  she  will  have  & 
fortune  of  about  thirty  thousand  pounds." 

"  By  Jove  ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  it  is  a  big 
business." 

"  It  certainly  is  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am 
nervous  at  Lucy  leaving  mc.  She  is  young 
and  knows  little  of  the  world,  If  hav 
mother's  friends,  the  Clmlionei's,  are  still  at 
Colombo  they  will  doubtless  advise  her  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  ;  but  if  not  " 

"  Have  you  cabled  to  find  out  if  they  are 
still  there  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  Mr.  Conway,"  answered  the  old 
man ;  "  cables  are  expensive  things,  and 
whether  the  Clialloners  are  at  Colombo  or 
not  Lucy  must  go.  Failing  them  she  will 
put  up  at  the  Oriental  Hotel,  and  I  have 
told  her  to  take  Bahajee  into  her  confidenca. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  to  his  interest  to 
recover  the  Chank  for  her,  for  I  have 
promised  him  a  larg.e  sum  if  he  carries  the 
matter  satisfactorily  through." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Birchell,  "  I  answered,  "I  am 
obliged  for  your  confidence,  and  you  may  be 
quite  sure  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  your 
granddaughter." 

"  And  I  also  will  do  my  best  for  Miss 
Borrodale,"  said  Quentin. 

The  old  collector  gripped  us  both  by  the 
hands. 

'*  I  know  you  will,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  trust 
yon  both.  This  is  a  lucky  call  of  youi-s, 
Conway,  for  I  feel  that  with  two  such 
champions  my  grandchild  w  i  11  be  safe . 
But  come  into  the  next  rooni ;  I  should  like 
to  introduce  you  to  her." 

Old  Birchell  preceded  us  to  the  door, 
threw  it  open,  and  took  us  into  a  smaller 
apartment  at  the  other  side  of  the  hall. 
This  room  was  also  shabby  and  painfully 
bare.  The  curtains  to  the  windows  were 
faded  nearly  white,  and  the  pattern  had  long 
been  worn  off  the  carpet,  but  all  the  same 
the  room  had  a  clean,  habitable,  and  almost 
.homely  look. 

,  As  we  entered,  a  thin  girl  in  a  shabby 
black  frock  was  standii^  by  the  fire.  She 
turned  on  hearing  pur  footsteps  and  put 


down  a  brass  kettle  which  she  was  holding 
in  her  hand. 

"  Tea  is  not  quite  ready  yet,  grand  fat!  ler," 
she  said,  looking  at  tiie  old  man. 

"All  right,  Lucy,"  lie  answered  ;  "  })lenty 
of  time.  I  have  brought  two  visitors  to  see 
you — they  will  be  your  companions  on  tlio 
voyage.  Let  me  introduce  tlicm — Mr.  George 
Conway,  pui-ser  on  the  North  Star.  Mako 
great  friends  with  Mr.  Couway,  Lucy ;  he  is  a 
capital  fellow,  I  know  him  well;  and  " — here 
he  glanced  at  Quentin  —  "  Mr.  Michael 
Quentin." 

The  wrinkled  old  face  peered  anxiously  up 
into  Quentin's  as  the  quavering  voice  made 
this  latter  introduction. 

"  Both  these  gentlemen  know^  all  about 
yom'  mission  to  Colombo,  Lucy,  so  you  can 
freely  confide  in  them,"  said  Birchell ;  "and 
now  tea,  my  dear." 

The  girl,  havhig  briefly  replied  to  lier 
grandfather's  introductions,  returned  to  her 
ofl&ce  of  tea-making.  Her  movements  were 
quiet  and  deliberate,  and  I  thought  I  noticed 
even  then  a  watchful  expression  in  her  young 
face.  Certainly  care,  and  care  alone,  liad 
brought  that  deep  furrow  between  her  pretty 
cyobrow^s,  and  tliore  were  lines  round  tlie 
somewhat  sad  mouth  which  seemed  to  nic 
infinitely  pathetic.  Had  slie  been  well  fed 
and  well  dressed  she  might  have  been  a 
pretty  girl,  for  her  eyes  were  large  and  of  a 
soft  grey  colour ;  but  her  face  wag  too  pale 
and  lier  cheeks  too  hollow  to  make  her  in 
the  least  beautiful  now. 

She  had  just  poured  out  three  cups  of  tea 
when  I  lieard  the  click  in  the  hall  door  latcli, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  noticed  a  rosy  colour 
fiy  into  Miss  Borrodale's  pale  cheeks. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  now  ? "  I 
thought,  my  interest  keenly  aroused. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  old  man,  an  annoyed 
expression  visiting  his  face,  "  what  brings 
Walter  back  so  early  ?  " 

He  had  scarcely  said  the  words  before  the 
door  was  noisily  opened  and  a  young  man  of 
about  eight-and-twenty  came  in. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  cried  on  catching  sight  of 
Quentin,  "  you  here  ?  This  is  luck.  I 
thought  you  might  be  looking  in  this  after- 
noon and  I  got  off  an  hour  earlier  on  ]>ur- 
pose.  A  cup  of  tea,  please,  Lucy.  How 
close  the  room  is!  Why  do  you  keep  such  big 
fires  ?  " 

"  Grandfather  is  cold,  and  the  room  must 
be  kept  warm  on  his  account,  Walter,"  said 
the  girl  in  a  grave  tone. 

"Walter,"  said  the  old  man,  "let  me 
introduce  you  to^m^r^  fri^^^^^a^r."  ; 
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Harrison  glanced  at  mo,  sonietltiii<j  like 
a  scowl  between  liis  bi-ows.  He  favoiired  me 
with  a  brief  nod  and  tlien  sat  down  on  the 
sofa  n^r  Quentin.  He  began  to  talk  to 
Quentin  in  a  low  tone,  and  the  older  man 
bent  forward,  and  replied  in  monosyllables. 
Walter  Harrison's  appearance  by  no  means 
prepossessed  me.  He  had  loose,  Ml  lips  and 
a  shifty  expression  in  his  eyes.  I  thought 
that  bis  \\iu>ie  appearance  bore  marks  of  a 
dissipated  career. 

Having  drunk  off  my  cap  of  tea  I  rrae  to 
depirt. 

"  Trnst  nic  to  look  after  your  interests  on 
hoard  the  North  Star,  Miss  Borrodale,"  was 
my  final  remark.  She  looked  me  fnll  in 
the  face  and  a  smile  flitted  across  _  hers. 
She  had  a  charming  smile,  sympathetic  and 
tender. 

"Ah,  that's  right,  Conway,"  said  the  old 
man.  "The  knowled<^e  that  you  will  look 
after  the  child  lifts  a  load  from  my  mind. 
Thank  you.    God  bless  you  !  " 

I  left  the  house;  biit,  during  the  remainder 
of  that  day,  Imcy  Borrodale's  face,  her  old 
grandfather's  anxiety,  the  pecidiar  expres- 
sion which  Michael  Qucutia  had  worn,  re- 
turned to  me  again  and  ^ain.  How  strange 
was  the  quest  on  which  this  young  girl  was 
going  1  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  What  was 
to  be  the  upshot  of  this  adventure  ?  Above 
all,  what  sort  of  man  was  Harrison,  and 
wliy  did  he  hurry  home  in  order  to  have 
a  special  word  with  Quentin?  I  had  left 
Quentin  behind  when  1  took  my  departui^. 

Aftcj'  sunnniii}?  up  all  the  different  points 
of  the  story  which  I  had  just  participated  in, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  distrusted 
Walter  Harrison  and  that  I  had  seldom  seen 
a  more  disagreeable  face. 

The  next  few  days  flew  on  the  wmgs  of 
time,  and  on  Thursday  morning  Miss  Borro- 
dale came  on  board  the  North  Star.  Quentin 
had  aheady  arrived.  When  I  came  on  deck 
I  saw  him  talking  to  her.  Old  Birchell  hiid 
not  accompanied  his  granddaughter,  but 
Harrison  was  seeing  his  sister  oft'. 

"  Good  luck  to  you,  Lncy  !  "  were  his  last 
words.  "  Get  the  Nizam  to  haul  out  the 
rupees  and  come  back  a  rich  woman."  He 
gave  her  a  leer,  rather  than  a  smile,  and  then 
called  Quentin  to  accompany  him  to  the 
gangway.  They  whispered  together  for  a 
moment,  the  bell  rang  for  all  who  were  iiot 
passengers  to  return  to  the  shore,  and  soon 
we  were  steaming  away. 

The  voyage  flew  by  without  adventure,  ahd 
Miss  Borrodale  and  1  became  great  friends. 
She  soon  lost  her  shyness  with  me  and  chatted 


eagerly  about  her  grandfather  and  her  home 
life. 

"  He  is  dreadfully  poor,  Mr.  Conway,"  she 
said  ou  one  occasion.  "  He  wants  all  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life.  He  m  always 
deuyhig  himself  for  my  sake,  I  have  begged 
and  implored  of  him  many  times  to  let  me 
eai'n  money,  but  he  won't  hear  of  it.  He 
keeps  on  denying  himself  and  selling  liis 
valuable  shells  from  time  to  time.  1  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  he  sold  some  most 
unique  specimens  in  order  to  provide  money 
for  this  trip  ;  but  never  mind,  if  1  am  sue 
cessful  he  shall  liave  tlieni  all  back  again. 
And  I  will  be  snccessfnl,"  she  added,  with 
an  emphatic  movement  which  sat  prettily 
upon  her.  "  I  vow  aiid  declare  tliat  I  won't 
come  back  to  grandfather  without  the 
Chank." 

"  That  is  a  somewhat  rash  vow  to  make," 
I  answered.  "  Have  you  ever  realised  the 
difficulties  of  the  quest  on  whinh  you  are 

going  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  1  also  know  that  1  have  in- 
domitable perseverance  and  determination, 
and  that  I  do  not  think,  brought  face  to  fa(^e 
with  danger,  that  I  should  know  fear." 

"  I  am  glad  to  liear.it,"  I  answered  ;  such 
a  spirit  ought  to  lead  to  success.  Wlien  you 
recover  the  Chank  you  will  be  a  rich  woman." 

"Yes,"  she  answered;  "  and  I  repeat  again 
that  I  won't  come  back  to  gi-andfather  with- 
out it." 

Although  Miss  Borrodale  made  friends 
with  me,  I  observed  that  she  avoided 
Qneiitin.  Ho  was  inclined  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  lier,  but  bis  smartest  anecdotes 
and  his  raciest  stories  never  provoked  a 
smile  ou  her  grave  face.  When  he  approached 
she  invariably  went  away,  not  being  exactly 
rude  to  him,  but  always  very  cold  and 
"  distant.  One  day,  as  we  were  approaching 
Colombo,  he  spoke  to  me  about  it. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Borrodale  ?  ' 
he  said;  "  anyone  would  think  that  she  dis- 
trusted me." 

"  That  surely  is  impossible,"  I  answered; 
"  she  scarcely  knows  you." 

"  That  is  (piite  true;  she  does  not  know  me 
at  all,"  answered  Quentin;  "but,  all  the  same, 
she  niav  need  my  help  at  Colombo,  and  it  is 
silly  of^her  to  be  so  cold  and  distant." 

I  myself  began  also  to  think  that  Miss 
Borrodale  was  scarcely  acting  wisely,  and  the 
day  before  we  reached  Colombo  I  spoke  to 
her  on  the  subject.  ■  .  »  t 

«  Why  do  you  always  avoid  Quentm  ?  i 

She  started  as  I  spoke,  then  said  quietly- 
Hosted  by  GoOglc 
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"  Because  I  hoiirtil}"  distrust  liiiii." 

"  Bnt  Imve  you  any  reasou  for  this  remark- 
able avowal  ?  "  I  continued. 

"  Partly  a  wouiau's  intuition,"  was  her 
reply,  "and  partly  because  he  is  a  great 
friend  of  uiy  stepbrother,  Waltei'  Harrison." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  never  spoken  of  your 
brother,"  I  said. 

"  ]\Iy  stepbrotlicr,  Mr.  Conway."  She 
liesitated,  then  continued  in  a  low  vuioe, 
"  It  is  dreadt'nl  to  s]teak  against  one's  own 
flesh  and  l)l()od,  but  Walter  lias  been  the  curse 
of  my  grandfather's  life  and  mine.  He  is  a 
bad  man.  I  dou't  know  how  niy  mother 
came  by  such  a  son;  but  ah  !  slie  did  wrong 
herf^eir.  drradl'iiijv  wrono-,  -when  she  stole  the 


"I  leapt  into  the  jiaiickshaw  and  sped  rapidly  into  the  town." 

Ohank.  AVhy  did  bIic  do  it  ?  Kven  if  we 
never  recover  the  rujtees,  that  Ohauk  ought 
to  be  restored  to  the  Nizam  ;  it  seems  the 
oidy  way  of  reti'ieving  niy  mother's  cliara<;ter. 
lint  to  return  to  Walter — -he  is  unprincipled, 
he  drinks,  he  is  a  bad  man,  I  hate  and  fear 
him." 

"  This  is  terrible,"  I  said. 

"  Listen,  Mr.  Conway,"  continued  the 
girl.  She  laid  her  hand  for  a  moment  on  my 
arm.  "If  the  Chank  is  recovered,  and  if 
tlie  Nizam  is  ti'ue  to  his  bond,  and  if  I 
die,  "Walter  will  come  in  for  the  money, 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Quentin 
knows  the  whole  story  of  the  Ohauk— Walter 
and  Mr.  Quentin  have  been  together  more 


or  less  since  that  day  a  week  before  we  sailed. 
I  fear  I  don't  know  what,  but  of  one  thing 
I  am  dctei  luinod,  I  will  never  give  any  cou- 
hdences  to  Michael  Quentin." 

"  AVell,  I  am  certain  you  exaggerate 
matters,"  I  answered,  "It  seems  a  pity  that 
you  should  not  avail  yourself  of  Mr. 
Quentin's  services.  He  knows  Colombo 
well.  If  your  friends  are  thei'e,  well  aiid 
good;  but  suppose  they  are  not?  You  will 
then  be  thrown  solely  and  entirely  on  your 
own  resoui'ces." 

"  No,  my  grandfather's  old  friend  Bahajee, 
the  Parsee  dealer,  will  help  me.  Anyhow, 
Mr.  Conway,  I  repeat  what  I  have  just  said — 
I  will  never  confide  in  Mr.  Quentin." 

We  arrived  at 
Colombo,  and 
there,  to  my  dis- 
tress and  Miss 
Borrodale's  own 
consternation, 
found  tliat  the 
Challoners  had 
gone  up  country 
six  months  ago. 

"  What  is  to  be 
done  ? "  I  said  to 
her.  At  her  re- 
quest I  had  come 
on  shore  and  we 
were  liaving  tifliii 
together  at  the 
Oriental  Hotel. 

"  I  shall  stay 
here,"  was  her 
quiet  reply  ;  "  I 
shall  be  quite  safe. 
Bahajee  will  ad- 
vise me,  and  I 
shall  be  busy 
taking  ste])S  to  re- 
cover the  Chank." 
"  All  the  same,  I  don't  like  leaving  you  in 
(Vilombo  alone,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  T  shall  be  all  right,"  she  answered, 
*'  and  too  busy  even  to  have  time  for  fear. 
What  could  harm  me  ?  " 

"  If  I  could  only  feel  that  you  and  Quentin 
were  friends,  and  tiiat  I  left  yon  more  or  less 

in  his  hands  "  I  replied. 

"  Then  I  am  very  glad  you  are  not  leaving 
me  in  his  hands,  Mr.  Conway,  for  then  I 
might  have  real  cause  for  alarm." 

"Well,"  I  said,  as  I  took  her  hand,  "  T  am 
sorry  I  must  go  now;  but  send  me  a  letter- 
will  you  ? — to  Batavia;  I  shall  pick  it  up  on  my 
return  \oyage.  Who  knows  i'—bs  then  you 
may  have  beenHo8iten^kiilQ(Bl^@'hatever 
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happens,  write  to  me.  I  shall  oomc  to  see  yon 
here-  the  nionieiit  wc  tonch  Colombo  again." 

She  thaTikcd  nic  heartily  for  this,  pro- 
mised to  do  what  [  wished,  and  I  left  her. 
She  came  to  the  door  of  the  big  hotel  to  see 
me  off,  and  smiled  as  I  went  rapidly  down 
the  street.  To  all  appearance  she  looked  in 
the  beet  of  spirits,  but  I  greatly  disliked 
leaving  her— her  quest  was  a  dangerous  one, 
and  she  might  be  surrounded  by  those  who 
would  rob  her  of  her  rights.  Still,  she  was  a 
brave  and  sensible  giri,  and  knew  well  how  to 
take  care  of  herself,  and  I  tlionght  that  even 
in  the  event  of  an.  emergency  she  would 
know  how  to  act. 

The  ship  sailed  from  Colombo  and  we 
went  south.  We  reached  Sydney  hi  good 
time,  and  on  our  return  voyage  I  looked 
anxiously  forward  to  our  arrival  at  Batavia 
and  to  the  letter  which  I  expected  to  find 
there.  I  called  immediately  at  our  agents' 
office  and  asked  if  there  were  any  letters  for 
me.  One  was  placed  in  my  hands.  It  was 
from  Miss  Bon-odale.  I  tore  it  open  and 
read  the  following  contents— 

"  Dear  Mb.  Conway,— Things  arc  going 
well  at  last,  and  I  hope  by  the  time  you 
aiTive  here  1  shall  have  been  successful. 
Mr.  Bahajee,  my  grandfather's  old  agent,  has 
proved  very  kind  and  is  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  help  me  in  my  search.    The  cue 
about  which  he  cabled  to  grandfather  came, 
unfortunately,  to  nothing,  and  beyond  the 
fact  that  the  Ohank  has  lately  been  in 
Colombo  he  had  at  first  nothing   to  tell 
me  definitely  ;  but  within  the  last  few  days 
a   most   important    new  development  has 
taken  place.    Bahajee  has  told  me  that  he 
believes  he  is  at  last  really  on  the  track.  It 
seems  that  the  shell  was  traced  to  the  posses- 
sion of  an  old  merchant  here,  an  American 
who  lived  alone  and  has  lately  died.  Fearing 
that  the  emissaries  of  the  Nizam  would  find 
and  steal  the  Chank,  he  buried  it  in  some 
place  in  the  Cinnamon  Gardens— at  least,  that 
18  the  story.    The  secret  of  its  hiding-place 
has,  to  all  appearance,  died  with  the  old 
merchant ;   but  a  Cingalese,  a  friend  of 
Bahajee's,  told  him  only  yesterday  that  the 
merchant  had  a  mania'  on  the  subject,  and 
was_  constantly  repeating  the  secret  of  the 
hiding-place  to  himself.     He  lived  alone, 
with  only  one  companion,  a  large  grey 
parrot.    The  Cingalese  swears  that  the  bird 
picked  up  the  words  of  his  master's  secret 
and  used  to  repeat  them  at  intervals,  amusing 
the  old  man  by  dinning  the  secret  into  his 
ears  at  all  sorts  of  unexpected  moments ; 


but  suice  the  merchant's  death  the  bird  has 
not  once  uttered  the  words,  although  the 
Ungalese  is  persuaded  that  they  form  part 
of  his  vocabulary.    Bahajee  believes  that 
some  means  can  be  taken  to  induce  the  bird 
to  repeat  the  secret,  and  is  now  arranging 
that  he  and  I  shall  go  the  old  merchant's 
house  for  the  purpose.     This  is  a  little 
diftcult  to  manage,  as  the  relations  of  the 
old  man  guard  his  property  dav  and  night, 
and  are  naturally  anxious  to  discover  the 
hidmg-place  of  the  Chank  for  themselves,  as 
It  IS  worth  money  to  anyone  who  finds  it. 
ihey  therefore  watch  the  bird  day  and 
night,  fearing  to  leave  it  a  moment  with 
strangers,  and  trusting  to  induce  it  to  reveal 
I  ts  secret.  Bahajee  intends  to  outwit  or  to  bny 
it  oflf  these  people.    What  his  exact  mode  of 
action  is  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  do  not  quite 
know;  but  he  has  every  hope  that  he  will 
succeed,  and  whatever  he  wishes  me  to  do  I 
mtend  to   undertake.     You  know  how  I 
vowed  that  I  would  not  return  to  grand- 
father without  the  Chank  or  the  rupees, 
and  I  would  gy  far  now  to  keep  that  promise 
which  I  made  to  my  own  mind.    By  the 
time  you  reach  Colombo  I  hope  that  success 
will  liuve  crowned  our  clforLs.   In  the  mean- 
time wish  me  luck.    Yours  sincerely, 

"Lucy  BORRODALE. 

"P-S.— Mr.  Quentin  is  still  in  Colombo;  I 
met  him  only  yesterday.  He  asked  me  how 
I  was  progressing  with  my  search,  but  J  told 
him  nothing.  1  dishke*  and  distrust  him 
more  than  ever." 

I  read  Miss  Borrodalc's  letter  over  more 
than  once.  Thei'e  was  something  about  its 
contents  that  I  did  not  like.  The  story  of 
the  parrot  seemed  to  ine  queer  aud  unlikely, 
and  a  hoiTible  suspicion  assailed  me  that 
Lucy  was  being  led  into  some  trap.  The 
more  I  thought  over  matters  the  more  un- 
comfortable did  I  grow.  But  t^ere  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  niitil  I  arrived  in 
Colombo  again. 

At  last,  junt  at  sunset  (ine  glorious  evening, 
we  re!u;hed  Ceylon.  I  had  told  tlie  skipper 
that  ]  intended  going  inimeiliuttly  cm  shore, 
as  I  had  important  bnsniess  to  transact.  He 
raised  no  objection,  and  I  had  scarcely  set 
foot  on  the  landing-stage  before  a  Cingalese 
boy  came  up  aud  liaiided  me  a  note. 

"Mr.  Conway,  sahib,  from  Mr.  Bahajee. 
Jinrickshaw  r^y  here  for  you,  sir,"  he 
said, 

I  read  the  contents  of  the  note  quickly. 
"  Come  to  my  house  at  once,"  wrote 
Bahajee;  "there  i^ti^^t^^Qoglc 
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My  heart  sank  and  a  vaj^ue  fear  clutched 
at  it.  I  leapt  into  the  jinrickshaw,  and  the 
runner  darted  out  from  among  tlie  carriag-es 
and  sped  rapidly  into  the  town.  In  ten 
minutes  I  had  arrived  at  the  Parsee's  house, 
and  one  of  the  servants  received  me.  lie 
led  me  at  once  through  the  ^'crandah  into  sj, 
room  almost  dark,  except  for  a  small  lamp 
which,  stood  on  a  table.  The  dim  light 
revealed  a  low  conch  upon,  which  lay  Bahajee. 
I  had  seen  him  last  just  before  we  started  for 
Colombo,  and  was  now  startled  at  the  change 
in  his  appearance.  The  dnsky  skin  was 
drawn  tightly  o\'er  his  emaciated  face,  the 
cheekbones  had  stari:ed  into  undue  pro- 
minence, and  the  glassy,  black  eyes  shone 
like  lamps. 

The  moment  lie  saw  me  he  made  an  effort 
to  rise,  but  fell  back  again  with  a  cry. 

"  You  have  come,  Mr.  Conway,"  he  said  ; 
"stoop  down,  I  have  something  to  tell 
you." 

I  bent  down  over  his  couch. 

"  Yes,  Bahajee,"  1  said  ;  "  speak.  If  you 
have  anything  to  say,  tell  it  quickly." 

His  eyes  rolled  anxiously  round  the 
apartment. 

"  There  is  no  one  present,"  I  said  ;  "  say 
what  yon  have  to  say  at  once." 

'*  I  will,"  he  amwered  ;  "  but  there  is  a 
cloud  over  me— I  am  near  death.  My  brain 
catniot  think.  Yes,  now  I  remember — it  is 
the  English  meos— she  is  in  danger." 

"What?  How?  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
I  interrupted. 

"  There  is  a  plot  to  kill  her,"  continued 
the  old  man.  "  I  hlanie  myself.  I  was 
tempted,  and  1  helped  to  throw  dust  in  her 
eyes.    Yon  may  be  in  time  to  save  her." 

"  Yon  must  tell  me  more,  Bahajee,  and 
quickly,"  I  said.  "  Do  you  mean  to  imply 
that  Miss  Borrodale's  life  is  in  danger — in 
danger  now  ? " 

"  Yes,  now,"  he  answered, "  now.  Perliaps 
this  very  minute.  I  counted  the  days  until 
you  returned.  I  thought  your  ship  would  be 
dne  to-night.  I  sent  my  messenger  to  ask 
you  to  come  liere.  The  English  mees  is 
good — she  saved  my  little  grandson,  Bahajee 
the  younger.  Three  days  ago  the  child 
sickened  with  fever,  and  I  thought  him 
dying,  but  the  yonng  English  mees  came 
and  nui'sed  him  all  night ;  she  saved  his  life. 
Then  I  vowed  she  should  not  be  a  victun.  I 
cannot  tell  you  much  more ;  only  go  and 
save  her." 

"  And  you  were  in  this  plot  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  I  was  bribed,"  he  answered  feebly,  and 
beginning  to  whimper ;  "  yes,  bribed— a  large 


sum.    But  I  am  dying  now  ;  he  cannot  Inut 

me." 

"  Whom  do  yon  mean  ?  " 

"  I  name  no  names,"  said  the  old  Parsee  ; 
"  but — but  the  English  mees  will  never  get 
the  sacred  Ciiatdi  — never — and  hz-r  life  h  in 
dmiffpr.  Go  to  the  house  with  the  parrot. 
The  parrot  knows  nothing,  it  is  all  a  plot  to 
throw  dust  in  her  eyes.    Go  at  once  " 

"  But  where  is  the  house  ?  "  I  asked,  my 
anxiety  and  perplexity  rising  to  fever  heat ; 
"tell  me  at  once." 

The  dying  man  gave  a  weird  and  crooked 
smile. 

"  The  jinrickshaw  boy  will  tell  you  ;  he  will 
take  you  there.  Say  Bahajee  bids  —lie  will  do 
my  bidding.  Tliere  is  a  revolver  on  that 
table — ^pnt  it  in  yonr  pocket.  Go  ;  you  may 
be  in  time." 

Without  another  word  I  seized  the  revolver 
and  left  him.  His  eyes,  with  that  queer, 
dying  gleam  in  them,  followed  me  to  the  door 
of  the  room.  I  closed  it  behind  me,  rushed 
out,  jumped  into  tlie  jinrickshaw,  and  told 
th.e  boy  to  take  me  to  the  house  where  the 
grey  parrot  was. 

The  lad  started  running  as  fast  as  ever  he 
could.  We  seemed  to  fly  through  the  streets. 
I  soon  saw  that  he  was  tiiking  me  iu  the 
direction  of  the  native  quarter.  Presently 
we  entered  a  road  lined  with  palms ;  we 
alighted  under  the  shadow  of  one,  and,  the 
boy  still  accompanying  me,  we  made  our  way 
rapidly  up  a  short  entrance  drive  to  what 
looked  like  a  large  private  mansion.  Without 
uttering  a  word  tlie  boy  knocked  on  the  front 
door.  It  was  immediately  ojicncd  by  a 
wizened-faced  old  Cingalese  woman.  She 
had  toothless  gums,  and  looked  at  us  botii 
with  apprehension,  but  before  she  could  bar 
the  way  I  had  entered. 

"  I  liavo  reason  to  belie\'e  that  the  English 
lady  Miss  Borrodale  is  here,"  I  said.  "  Take 
me  to  her  immediately." 

She  smiled,  shook  her  head,  and  pointed 
out^^ide. 

"  No  English  mees  here,"  she  said. 

"  You  lie,  you  old  hag,"  I  answered ; 
"take  me  to  her  at  once."  As  1  spoke  I 
took  the  revolver  from  my  pocket.  My 
action  was  significant,  and  the  wretched 
creature  fell  back  iu  terror  against  the  wall. 

"Tell  her,"  I  said,  turning  to  the  boy, 
"that  unless  she  obeys  and  takes  me  to  Miss 
Borrodale  at  once,  I  wiU  shoot  her." 

The  lad  with  a  grimace  translated  my 
words  into  Cingalese.  He  evidently  added  to 
them,  for  the  woman  no  louger  resisted,  but 
turning,  led  th^j^^|^(,d@0^M|^orridor 
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iind,  pointinf^  solemnly  to  a  closed  door, 
disiippcared  down  another  passage  to  thu 
left. 

"  y(Hi  nitist  VA)uui  witli  mc,"  I  said  to  tin: 
lioy,  "and  if  iicjoessiiry  you  must  lielp  me.  I 
will  guarantee  that  you  do  not  suffer  for 
your  actions." 

The  lad  looked  np  at  uie  with  sparkling, 
soft,  dark  eyes,  and  as  I  entered  the  room 
followed  me  without  a  word.  He  and  I  now 
found  ourselves  on  the  threshold  of  a  large 
apirtmont.  At  my  first  glance  it  seemed  to 
lie  fiii})ty  ;  then  I  saw  a  sight  which  1  shall 
never  I'crget  to  iuy  dyiiii?  diiy.    In  tlu!  Ciiint 


Lucy  Borroihile  was  Rbincling  at  attention. 
Hlie  had  jiot  Uikeii  tlie  slightei^t  notice  of  my 
abi-upt  entj-aiice,  every  faculty  of  her  mind 
was  iiitentiy  occupied  in  watching  the  parrot. 
Wuuid  it  reveal  its  secret,  or  would  it  remain 
obstinately  silent  ? 

1  went  quickly  over  to  her  and  laid  my 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Miss  Borrodale,"  I  Raid,  "I  liave  cojne 
to  fetch  you.  Thank  (4od  I  am  in  time  !  yuu 
must  come  with  me  immeiliateiv.'' 

"No,  no,"  she  waid  in  a  voice  of  distress; 
"wliy  liave  yuii  come  to  internijit  nui  ?  The 
jKirri.t  was  just  goinjr  In  s]ieak  -1  woii*l  stir 


"  'If  you  liJivo  aTiytliitig  to  say, 
tell  it  quickly.' " 


gleam  of  a  distant  shaded  lamp  I  perceived 
the  figure  of  Miss  liorrodale.  She  was 
staiidiiig  ill,  a  listening  attitude  close  to  a 
tahle  iifKiu  wliicli  stood  a  lai-gc  c;ige  con- 
taining a  handsdme  West  Afriean  grey 
])amit  with  a  !)eautjful  crinisun  tail  The 
iiird  was  lazily  rubbing  its  l)eak  agiiinst  the 
wodden  perc^li  of  its  cage  ;  now  and  then  it 
fliittercd  its  wings  as  if  it  meant  to  s])eak 
and  then  changed  its  mind.  Oronching  on 
his  knoos  within  a  foot  of  the  girl,  and 
smoking  an  opium  pipe,  was  a  hideous- 
looking  Cingalese — the  fumes  of  the  opimn 
were  entering  the  bird's  cage. 


until  it  gives  n]i  its  secret.  Uon't  interrupt 
me,  please  ;  go,  <lo  go." 

"  Yon  must  come  away  at  once,"  I  said 
authoritiitively;  "the  jKiTTot  knows  no  secret 
—  it  is  all  a  blind-  a  blind  ;  yon  must  come 
away." 

As  I  said  the  words  the  Cingalese  rose, 
laid  down  hi.s  pipe,  and  ap|)roa(;hed  Jiiy  side. 
As  lie  did  so  I  saw  hiui  steal  !)is  band  into 
his  belt,  an<l  in  another  iiisLaTit  iiis  d;tgg<tr 
would  have  lieen  tlu'ongh  my  heart.  Hut  I 
was  too  f|niek  f(n-  liim.  With  a  sudden 
movenu^nt  I  jiinned  his  hands  behind  him 

'"""'"''^''""'''*''''tios,ed  by  Google 
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"Go  out  of  this,  Miss  Burrodale,"  1 
shouted.  "  Go  at  ouct! ;  1  will  be  with  you 
wheal  1  have  settled  this  chap." 

Brave  as  she  was,  a  frightened  look  came 
into  her  eyes. 

"  But  I  caunot  leave  you  hke  this,"  she 
said. 

"  Go  I  go  !  "  I  shouted. 

She  saw  by  my  manner  that  I  meant  what 
I  said,  and  reluctantly  left  the  room.  The 
jinrickshaw  boy  was  standing  by  the 
entrance. 

"  Take  the  lady  straight  back  to  the 
Oriental  Hotel,  and  return  for  me,"  I  said 
to  him.  He  seized  Lucy's  hand  and  ran 
with  her  out  of  tlie  room. 

"  Now,  you  old  villain,"  I  said,  turning  to 
the  Cingalese,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  this  ?  " 

"  Let  me  go,"  he  whimpered. 

"Not  until  you  go  on  your  knees  and 
confess.  What  were  you  doing  with  the 
English  lady  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  I  have  a  revolver  with  me  and  will  shoot 
you  dead  on  the  spot  if  you  do  not  confess 
immediattilv.  If  you  tell  me  the  trath  I  will 
spare  your  miserable  life." 

He  looked  nxi  full  in  tlie  face,  saw  that 
I  was  desperate,  and  went  on  bis  knees. 

"  I  was  paid  to  do  it,"  lie  said.  "  She  was 
meant  to  spend  the  night  here.  When  the 
fumes  of  tne  opium  made  her  sleepy  I  was 
to  "    He  made  a  significant  g^ture. 

"  And  who  put  you  up  to  this  ?  "  I  said. 

But  before  he  could  reply,  almost  before 
the  words  bad  passed  my  lips,  there  was  a 
noise  outside — it  startled  me,  the  Cingalese 
took  advantage  of  the  sudden  loosening  of 
my  hands,  made  a  deft  movement,  wrenched 
himself  from  my  grasp,  and  fled  from  the 
room.  Fortunately  in  liis  own  terTor  be  left 
the  door  open  behind  him.    I  went  into  the 

Cage  and  the  next  instant  had  left  the 
36.  I  went  straight  to  the  Oriental 
Hotel,  where  Miss  Borrodale  was.  I  found 
her  in  a  stete  of  extreme  nervous  tension. 

"Why  did  you  come?"  she  said;  "why 
did  you  interrupt  ?  1  cannot  imagine  what 
this  all  means— tlie  parrot  would  have  told 
me  his  secret.  He  was  fluttering  his  wings 
and  going  on  just  as  he  always  did  before  he 
spoke.  And  Bahajee  was  ill  and  could  not 
come  with  me,  and  I  was  too  impatient  to 
wait  any  longer.  1  wanted  to  secure  the 
Ohank  and  return  home  in  the  North  Star 
with_  you.  I  insisted  on  going  alone  this 
eveuii^to  thehouse  where  the  parrot  was  kept, 
Bahajee  was  queer  and  tried  to  prevent  me, 
but  I  would  not  listen  to  him.   I  paid  that 


old  Cingalese  to  smoke  the  opium  pipe  ;is  the 
merchant  wlio  died  so  often  did.  1  honied 
the  fumes  of  the  opium  and  the  old  associa- 
tions would  induce  the  jmTot  to  tell  his 
secret.  He  was  getting  accustomed  to  me, 
and  he  would  assuredly  have  soon  spoken ; 
but  now  you  have  spoiled  everything,  Mr. 
Conway,  and  I  cannot  forgive  you."  The 
tears  sprang  to  the  angry  girl's  eyes. 

"Listen  to  me,"  I  said.  "  I  went  to  seek 
you  at  the  house  witli  the  parrot  by  Bahajee's 
desire." 

"  Bahajee's    desire  ?      What    do  you 

mean  ?  " 

"  What  I  say.  A  letter  from  him  was 
awaiting  me  when  I  landed  this  evening. 
The  old  man  was  dying  and  told  me  every- 
tbiug." 

I  then  related  the  story  which  the  dying 
Parsee  had  whispered  in  my  ear. 

"  The  pan'ot  was  a  blind,"  I  said  in  con- 
clusion ;  "  the  whole  scheme  was  concocted — 
by  whom,  God  only  knows  !  But  one  thing 
is  certiiin,  had  I  not  appeared  in  time,  you 
would  never  have  left  that  place  alive." 

She  turned  very  wliitc.  For  a  time  she 
was  silent,  then  she  said  gravely— 

"  And  I  lost  my  temper  and  did  not 
believe  in  your  kindness.  Will  you  forgive 
me  ? " 

"There  is  nothing  I  would  not  forgive 
now.  that  your  life  is  saved,"  was  my  answer. 
"  I  can  tell  you,  Mi^  Bon'odale,  I  went 
through  an  ugly  hour  this  evening— I  should 
not  care  to  live  through  it  again." 

She  was  leaning  up  against  the  wall  of  the 
private  sitting-room  which  she  occupied,  and 
1  saw  her  hands  tremble  and  a  dimness  pass 
over  her  eves.  After  a  pause  she  said, 
"  What  sliall  1  do  now  ?  " 

"  There  is  hxxi  one  thing  to  bo  done,"  1 
answered  ;  "  you  must  come  back  to  England 
with  me." 

"  What !  without  the  Ohank  ? " 

"  It  is  my  behef  that  you  will  never  now 
get  the  Chank.  I  fancy  you  are  right  about 
Quentin,  and  if  anyone  has  got  it  he  has." 

"  Then  I  return  to  England  a  failure  ?  " 

"  At  any  rat.e,  you  come  back.  Had  our 
voyage  been  delayed,  had  1  not  known  .  .  . 
Miss  Borrodale,  1  shudder  even  now  to  think 
what  your  fate  might  have  been." 

"  I  suppose  I  was  mad  to  go,"  answered 
the  poor  girl ;  "  but  you  can  never  reahse 
what  it  all  meant.  Bahajee  assured  me  that 
the  parrot  knew  the  secret,  and  would  tell  it 
if  only  we  could  devke  some  means  of 
recalling  the  past  to  its  memory.  Bahajee 
thought  of  the  |^|amy<®PJ«§tey''li*i^ 
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was  arranged.  Tie  and  I  were  to  go  to  the 
house  this  evening.  But  two  nights  ago  the 
old  dealer's  little  grandson  got  ill.  I  don't 
believe  Bahajee  loves  any  other  creature  on 
earth,  but  he  was  nearly  mad  about  the  little 
one.  I  know  something  of  illness  and  1 
nursed  the  ehild,  and  I  believe,  with  God's 
help,  restored  his  health.  Then,  yesterday 
morning,  Bahajee  himself  had.  a  queer  attack, 
a  stroke  or  somethii^,  and  when  I  saw  him 
this  morning  he  was  too  ill  to  come,  and  I 
found  to  my  amazement  that  he  had  changed 
his  mind  and  did  not  wish  me  to  go  either. 
That  I  would  not  consent  to.  I  wanted  the 
Chank,  it  seemed  the  last  chance  of  finding 
it,  and  I  wanted  to  give  my  grandfather 
couifortvS  during  the  rest  of  his  hfe." 

"  It  waa  natural  that  you  should  go,"  I 
said  ;  "  but  now  I  must  leave  you  for  a  short 
time — I  will  be  back  again  before  long." 

I  went  Btiuight  to  the  dd  dealer's  house. 
I  was  anxious  to  force  Bahajee  to  reveal  the 
name  of  the  man  who  had  attempted  Miss 
Borrodale's  life,  but  I  wtia  too  late.  I  was 
greeted  by  the  news  that  Bahajee  had 
breathed  his  last  half  an  hour  ago.  I  went 
into  the  bedroom  and  saw  him.  The  jin- 
rickshaw boy  was  there,  and  the  little  grand- 
son, Bahajee  the  younger,  sat  on  the  old 
man's  bed.  He  was  playing  with  a  toy 
which  the  English  miss  had  given  him,  and 
looked  bright  and  well,  in  startling  contrast 
to  the  dead  face  which  appeared  more 
ghitstly  than  ever  in  its  last  sleep. 

After  paying  the  jinrickshaw  boy  hand- 
somely I  left  the  house  and  returned  to  the 
hotel. 

"Now,"  I  said  to  Miss  Borrodale,  "I  want 
you  to  do  something  for  me." 
"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  on  board 
the  North  Star  to-night." 

"  To-night  ?  "  she  said. 

"Yes;  we  sail  before  noon  to-morrow; 
but  I  cannot  rest  until  you  are  safe  out  of 
this  place.  You  have  to  do  with  desperate 
people,  and  the  Chank  is  of  extreme  value. 
Come,  you  will  not  be  long  putting  your 
things  together.    I  have  a  carriage  outside." 

She  glanced  at  me  in  hesitation,  then  said 
abruptly' — 

"  1  believe  yon  are  right." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  Miss  Borrodale 
had  packed  her  things  and  we  were  wliirling 
through  the  streets.  When  I  lay  down  in 
my  own  cabin  that  night  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  she  was  safe  on  board 
the  North  Star.  I  was  too  excited  to  sleep, 
and  although  the  life  of  the  young  English 


girl  was  saved,  an  extraordinary  and  inex- 
plicable depression  still  lay  at  my  heart. 

The  next  day,  just  before  the  ship  sailed, 
Qfieutin  came  on  board.  I  was  suuidiiig 
not  far  from  Miss  Borrodale  when  lie  crossed 
the  gangway.  He  looked  up  and  saw  us 
together.  It  needed  but  one  glance  into  his 
face  to  know  the  truth.  It  turned  an  ugiy 
grey,  his  lips  trembled,  he  almost  tottored, 
then,  quickly  recovering  hinaelf,  he  came 
forward. 

"  This  is  luck,"  he  said.  "  I  always  felt 
you  would  return  in  the  same  boat  with  me, 
Miss  Borrodale.  How  do  you  do  ?  What 
about  your  seai-ch— have  you  been  suc- 
cessful ?  " 

She  only  replied  to  his  words  by  the 
faintest  inclination  of  her  head.  I  glanced 
at  her  and  saw  that  she  was  deadly  pale. 

"  Miss  Borrodale  is  not  well,"  I  said 
gravely. 

My  first  inclination  was  to  seize  the  man, 
shout  his  treachery  into  his  ears,  and  ask  the 
skipper  to  make  him  his  prisoner  and  bring 
liim  safe  to  England  ;  but  on  reflection  I 
knew  that  I  had  no  wai'rant  for  such  a 
course,  and  the  idea  suddenly  flaBlied 
through  me  that  in  all  probabilicy  he  had 
secured  the  Chauk  and  was  bringing  it 
home.  If  so,  it  behoved  me  to  be  wary,  for 
even  yet  Miss.  Borrodale  might  recover  the 
treasure. 

I  went  to  my  cabin  and  thought  carefully 
over  the  position.  We  were  already  pursuing 
our  homeward  course.  In  a  short  time  we 
would  be  back  in  England.  Qnentin  had  no 
idea  that  I  suspected  him.  I  resolved  that, 
if  possible,  he  should  remain  in  ignorance  of 
my  true  feelings.  I  went  to  see  Miss  Borro- 
dale and  told  her  what  I  wanted  her  to  do. 

"  Stay  in  your  cabin  as  much  as  possible," 
I  said.  "You  hato  the  man,  and  I  also 
thoroughly  distrust  him.  There  is  no  doubt 
he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  foul  game  to 
murder  you  which  I  was  just  in  time  to 
prevent  But  now^  our  object  is  to  secure 
the  Chank,  which  I  firmly  believe  he  luis  in 
his  luggage.  He  would  rather  di'op  it  in 
the  sea  than  that  it  should  get  into  your 
hands  ;  but  if  possible  we  will  outwit  him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  Why  cannot 
you  accuse  him  boldly  ?  "  said  the  giri. 

"Because  I  have  not  a  scrap  of  evidence," 
was  my  answer,  "  and  the  sti-ongest  suspicion 
goes  for  nothing  without  evidence.  I  am 
nearly  convinced  that  he  iias  the  Chank.  It 
is  evident  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  Colombo, 
and  a  girl  like  yourself  cannot  outwit  a  man 
of  Quentin's  calibR^';^  byGoOglc 
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She  said  nothing  further,  but  u  faint  smile 
crossed  her  i'aee.  I  went  away  to  think  out 
tlie  problem  of  how  I  could  possibly  outwit 
Qnentin.  The  man  was  clever  ;  he  had 
perfect  control  of  himself,  and  bore,  as  far  as 
I  could  tell,  an  excellent  character ;  never- 
theless, beyond  doubt  be  was  guilty,  beyond 
doubt  it  had  been  at  his  instigation  that  the 
helpless  ^irl,  who  was  now  accompaityiiig  us 
back  to  her  native  land,  had  been  so  nearly 
nnirdered.  "^rhet'e  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Chauk  was  in  his  possession.  How 
was  it  to  pass  into  the  bauds  of  its  rightful 
owner  ? 

Suddenly,  one  evening;,  an. 
idea  struck  me  which  seemed 
little  short  of  an  inspiration. 
If  it  succeeded  it  would  be 
a  certain  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  l!y  my  scbfime 
every  pieee  of  Quentin's  ln*j;- 
giiLje  would  be  searched  with- 
out his  having  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  its  being  done 
with  any  but  a  natural 
object.  jEai'ly  on  tJie  \'oyago 
he  had  casually  mentioned 
that  he  meant  to  disembark 
at  Plymouth.  As  we  drew 
near  to  Plymouth  I  went  on 
deck,  for  I  know  that  I 
must  act  quickly  when  the 
moment  came.  We  slioukl 
stiiy  chore  twenty-four  hours 
before  fioing  on  to  Londou. 
As  usual,  Vernon,  the  har- 
bour detecti\'e,  came  on  board 
accompanied  byatiother  man. 
I  went  up  to  him  at  once. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  "  I 
want  you  to  help  me." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Conway," 
he  replied. 

"  It  is  this,"  I  conthnied. 
"  I  am  not  in  a  ]K)sition  to 
explain  matters,  but  I  want  the  lugfra^^e 
of   eveiy  passenger   who   goes   ashore  to 
be  searched  at  the  Customs  through  and 
through." 

"  Contraba-nd  goods  ?  "  he  queried. 

"  You  may  put  that  interpretation  upon  it 
if  you  like,"  was  my  reply  ;  "  but  all  I  can  say 
is  this,  that  more  important  affairs  depend  on 
this  matter  than  you  can  possibly  gness.  Can 
you  helj)  me  ?  Can  you  drop  a  word  to  the 
offieiais  ?  " 

"  I  believe  sd,"  he  answered  slowly. 

lie  went  <jff  and  1  told  the  skipper  that  I 
was  going  on  shore  in  tiie  txjnder  with  the 
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other  passengers,  as  I  had  some  private 
business  to  attend  to.  As  I  went  towards 
the  gangway,  the  tender  being  alongside, 
Quentin  came  up,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"Good-bye,  old  chap,"  he  said.  "Pray 
offer  my  adieux  to  Miss  Bon-odale.  This 
has  been  a  bad  business  ;  I  hope  she  is  not 
too  bitterly  disajipointed." 

"  It  is  not  good-bye,  yet,"  I  answered  ;  "  I 
am  eonn'ncr  ashore  with  you." 

"Really,"  he  replied;  "on  business?" 
The  slightest,  almost  imperceptible  expression 
of  fear  flitted  across  his  face. 


"He  turned  ronnd  and  Beized  me  by  tlie  arm." 


"Yes,"  I  answered.  "  Come,  let  us  go — the 
tender  is  ready." 

He  made  no  further  remark.  We  reached 
the  wharf  in  a  few  nuuntcs  and  stood  watch- 
ing the  passengers'  biggnge  sus  it  was  being 
removed  to  the  Cnstoms  shed. 

"  Here  comes  mine,"  said  Quentin.  "  I 
must  go  and  see  after  it-~good-l»ye." 

"  I  am  in  no  hurry,"  1  said  ;  "  I  will  come 
with  you." 

"  Why  ? "  he  asked,  suddenly  turning 
round  upon  me.  There  was  a  ring  of  inso- 
lence in  his  tone  which  did  not  escape  my 
cars,  and  I  e^»gfeSE!?©CJ?^1fe' 
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standing  just  behind  me.  My  heart  beat  as 
without  a  word  I  followed  hiin  into  the  shed. 

Quentin  walked  quickly  up  to  where  his 
luggage  was  piled  on  one  of  the  long  benches. 
An  official  caine  forward  and  I  saw  hira 
dexterously  slip  u  sovereign  into  the  man's 
hand.  The  official  flushed  deeply  as  lie 
caught  sight  of  Vernon — he  luid  evidently  nut 
seen  hiin  at  first,  and  quiekly  handed  the 
coin  l»ack  to  Qnontin. 

■  "  I  cannot  take  it,  sir— it  isagainst  rules," 
he  said  ina  low  voice-  then  in  a  louder  tone, 
"  Have  you  anything  to  declare  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied 
Quentin,  laying  hia 
hand  on  a  portman- 
teau, "  there  are  two 
hundred  cigars  in  that 
trunk." 

The  man  unstrapped 
it  and  Quentin  took 
the  bos  out. 

"  There  is  nothing 
else,"  he  continued.  I 
glanced  at  his  face. 
It  was  ashy  white. 
I  guessed  by  ita  ex- 
pi'ession  that  he  knew 
I  was  watching  hini. 

"  "We  have  orders 
to  search  all  boxes, 
sir,"  said  the  man. 
"  We  suspect  some 
lace,  I  think.  Kindly 
unlock  all  your  lug- 
gage." 

Quentin  glanced 
round.  It  was  evident 
that  all  the  boxes  of 
the  other  passengers 

were  being  searched.  "'And  I  owe 

There  was  no  escape. 

In  his  eyes  was  the  expression  of  a  caged 
wild  beast.  Suddenly  he  turned  round,  seized 
me  by  the  arm,  and  drew  me  aside.  I  felt 
his  hand  trembling. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment," 
he  said. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked. 

"  It  is  all  up  !  My  God  I  don't  expose  me. 
If  you  only  knew !  I  was  in  terrible  financial 
difficulties,  and  the  temptation  was  too  great, 
the  bribe  too  big  !  I  ain  ruined,  utterly 
mined  ! " 

"Now,  look  here,  Quentin,"  I  said,  "you 
have  played  as  daBtM:dly,  as  cowardly,  as 


dark  a  trick  as  man  could  play,  but  it  is  not 
my  business  to  bring  you  to  justice.  If 

I  did,  I  believe  I  could  prove  " 

"  Don't!  don't  I"  he  said.  He  was  shaking 
so  violently  that  he  had  to  lean  against  the 
wall  of  the  shed  to  steady  himself.  The 
passengers  ])egan  to  look  round. 

"Give  me  the  shell,"  J  said  in  a  whisper, 
"  and  you  can  go  to  the  devil ;  only  never  let 
me  see  your  face  again." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  nioment,  then 
went  up  to  where  the  official  wa«  examining 
his  box.  No  contraband  goods  were  to  be 
found  there,  but  in 
one  large  bos,  care- 
fully packed  in  cotton 
wool,  was  the  saci'ed 
(,'hank.  Quentin 
handed  it  to  me  with- 
out a  word,  and  the 
next  instant  I  saw 
him  leave  the  shed, 
*  *  * 
What  followed  can 
be  better  imagined 
than  described.  I 
shall  never  forget 
Miss  Borrodale's  joy, 
nor  the  look  of  hap- 
])iiiess  on  lier  young 
face.  When  last  I 
heard  of  liirciiell  and 
his  granddaughter 
they  were  people  of 
means,  and  had  moved 
hito  a  large  house,  for 
the  Ohank  had  been 
returned  to  the  Nizam, 
who  had  faithfully 
kept  his  bond  and 
given  back  the  rupees 
which  Borrodale  had 
lent  his  father.  Miss  Borrodale  is  therefore 
a  rich  woman,  but  Quentin  has  disappeared 
from  England  ;  and  as  to  Walter  Harrison, 
that  unhappy  youth  has  gone  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  was  arrested  a  few  months  ago 
on  a  charge  of  foj^ery.  He  is  now  serving 
his  time  in  one  of  her  Majesty's  prisons. 
When  I  returned  from  my  last  voyage  I 
went  to  see  Miss  Borrodale. 

"  And  I  owe  it  all  to  you  1 "  she  said  on 
this  occasion.    "  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  " 

I  thought  there  was  a  way  which  1  would 
tell  her  later  on,  but  for  the  time  I  was 
silent. 


it  all  to  you  I ' ' 
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BUSH-LIFE   IN  AUSTRALIA. 

By  Aktox  Bertram.  ,     "  - 
IlhtsfraM  by  J.  Macfarlane. 


WHEN  a  Colonial-born  Briton  comes 
"  home  "  to  tlie  Old  Conntry  for 
tlie  iifst  time,  it  must  be  difficult 
for  oue  wlio  has  never  left  it  to  appreciate 
his  feelings.  He  lands,  say  at  }*lymouth, 
some  sunny  day  in  autumn,  takes  his  seat 
in  the  Great  Western  express,  and  is  whirled 
to  London  through  the  pleasant  land  of 
Devonshire.  On  either  Bide  as  he  speeds 
along  ia  bright  green  pasture-land  ;  the  elm, 
the  oak,  and  the  beech  are  everywhere,  with 
their  varied  and  verdant  foliage.  The  fields 
with  their  luxuriant  hedgerows  seem  to  him 
absurdly  small,  the  cattle  and  horses  ab- 
normally sleek.  The  country  is  intersected 
with  a  network  of  broad  level  roads,  it  is 
dotted  with  beautifully  kept  parks  and  pic- 
turesque villages.  Here  and  there  is  a  shady 
wood  or  a  trimly  banked  river.  The  whole 
phice  is  one  great  cultivated  garden,  and 
even  spots  far  from  "flourishing  peopled 
towns  "  seem  in  his  eyes  full  of  the  "  vanous 
bustle  of  resort." 

But  take  an  Englishman  from  the  Old 
Country  and  set  him  down  for  a  day's  ride 
in  the  middle  of  Australia— what  are  hu 
feelings  ?  All  around  him  is  the  great 
monotonous  ocean  of  the  illimitable  busti. 
The  universal  sombre-hued  gum  tree,  with 


its    pendulous,   side-set   e\'eTgreen  leaves, 
quivers  at  him  from  every  side.    The  road 
is  rough,  in-egular  and  rutty,  skirted  by  a 
plain  wooden  fence,  or  as  often  as  not  open 
to  the  snnminding  conntry.    Hereand  there 
is  the  grisly  skeleton  of  a  dea^l  tree.  Soon 
lie  comes  to  a  part  where  the  hush  has  been 
ring-barked    for  the  sake  of  the  herliage, 
and  he  rides  through  miles  and  miics  of 
these  same  eerie  skeletons,  whose  dead  fallen 
boughs  lie  scattered  all  o\'er  the  great  pad- 
docks.    After  riding  some  hours,  perhaps, 
he  comes  to  a  "town,"  composed  of  a 
single  street  of  houses,  plain,  low,  and  un- 
pretending, built  of  wood  and  roofed  with 
corrugated  iron.    Leaving  this  helniid,  sup- 
pose him  to  emerge  upon  the  plains.  The 
TO  is  thick,  long  and  yellow,  growmg  weU 
up   to   his   stirrups  ;   the  surface  of  the 
soil  is  rough  and  stony  ;  he  seems  sur- 
rounded by  a  \'ast  yellow  sea  ;  a  water- 
mill  on  the  hori/.on  has  tlie  aspect  ot  a 
distant  ship  ;  perhaps  miles  away  glimmers 
the  deceitful  haze  of   the  mirage;  most 
striking  feature  of  all  — save  when  passing 
tlirough  the  township,  until  he  reaches  the 
station  whither  we  may  imagine  him  to 
he  bound  —  he  may  nofc  have  seen  a  hvmg 
soul. 
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Such  even  to  this  da.y  is  tlio  aspcet  of 
niiiny  purts  of  Australia,  and  with  tliu 
necessary  varijitious  tiie  same  story  inij^ht 
be  told  of  New  ZeEiliiud,  or  Canada,  or  the 
Cape.  Where  there  is  no  scenery  to  en- 
hance the  view,  the  country  has  an  air  not 
so  much  of  virginity  as  of  untidiness  and 
desolation.  There  is  this  enormous  set-off, 
that  it  hes  mider  skies  of  cloudlet  blue. 
Bathed  in  that  brilliant  sunshine,  even  a 
forest  of  riug-biirked  j^iini  ti'ces  looks  far 
less  dispiriting  than  one  would  suppose.  It 
is  only  these  up-country  districts  that  can 
give  one  even  a  faint  idea  of  what  was  the 
Uisk  of  the  pioneer  of  colonisation.  In  the 
Cape  much  of  the  work  was  done  l)y  the 
Dutch,  and  in  Cauada  by  the  French,  but  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  it  has  been  all 
our  own.  When  our  fellow-countrymen 
first  set  foot  on  these  antipodean  shores 
there  were  neither  towns,  nor  roads,  nor 
railways,  nor  telegraphs.  The  whole  of 
Austraha,  saving  the  plains  here  and  tliere, 
lay  covered  with  the  interminable  tracts  of 
the  gum  tree.  Fortunately  the  Australian 
bush  is  comparatively  sparse,  and  the  stock 
could  be  turned  loose  at  once  to  graze 
between  the  trees.  In  the  North  Island  of 
New  Zealand  the  bush,  though  iucompaiubly 
more  grand  and  majestic,  presented  far 
greater  obstacles  to  the  colonist.  It  was 
permeated  with  a  thick  and  tangled  under- 
growth and  was  destitute  of  herbage.  The 
undergrowth  liad  to  be  cut,  the  timber 
worth  preserving  had  to  be  felled  and 
removed,  and  the  wliole  s])ace  to  be  fired, 
consumed  and  cleared  before  a  begin- 
ning could  be  made.  Even  then  tlio 
surface  iiad  to  be  sown  with  English 
grass,  and  this  to  become  properly 
established  before  the  country  was 
fit  for  flocks  and  herds.  MilUons  of 
acres  of  bush  still  remain  in  the 
North  Island,  and  the  process  of 
clearing  is  going  on  every  year. 
Houses  had  to  be  buiit,  roads  and 
railways  had  to  be  constnictod,  all 
necessaries  and  decencies  of  life  had  to  be 
transported  from  the  other  side  of  the  world 
in  the  days  before  steamships  were.  To  say 
nothing  of  hardships,  the  early  settlers 
carried  their  very  lives  in  their  hands,  and 
the  squatter  as  he  rode  over  the  country 
could  never  be  certain  that  ah  armed  native 
was  not  watching  him  from  behind  a  tree, 
or  waiting  for  liim  in  the  long  grass.  But 
the  work  thus  bikeu  in  hand  was  steadily 
pursued  with  all  tlic  stubborn  enterprise  of 
Br^liahmen,  and  these  waste  places  of  the 


eartli  are  gradually  being  reduced  to  the 
as})eot  of  civilised  lands. 

iiut  what,  aftec  all,  <lo  we  mean  by  a  new 
country,  and  wliat  is  its  iilaee  in  tlie  great 
economic  fabric  of  our  civilisation  ?  A  new 
country  is,  primarily  speaking,  a  place  for 
carrying  on  the  pastoral  and  agricultural 
industries  on  a  large  scale.  In  our  own 
Colonies  tlie  pastoral  predominates  over  the 
agriiniltural.  Canada  and  South  Austi'alia 
alone  export  grain  in  any  considerable 
(piantities.  The  great  grain  countries  of 
the  world  are,  of  couree,  Kussia,  India, 


th 


Argentina,  and  the  United  States.  What 
OHr('olonies  really  depend  on  is  slieep  ami 
cattle,  and  their  atteudant  industries.  First 
and  foremost  among  these  comes  the  ])ro- 
duction  of  wool,  so  inuch  so  that  it  some- 
times seems  to  the  observer  that  the  whole 
Colony  he  is  visiting  is  absorbed  in  its 
growth,  shearing,  packing,  transportation, 
and  shipment.  Next  comes  the  frozen 
mutton  trade,  which  has  grown  up  in  "our 
own  generation  with  the  most  astonishing 
rapidity.  Next,  frozen  and  chilled  beef,  and 
then,  a  long  way  after  thege.  butter,  tiillow, 
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and  liidcH.  These  iiidmtries,  it  must  be 
remenibered,  are  ciin-ied  on,  not  in  the  slow, 
conservative,  almost  retail  Bpirit  of  the 
Eii^^lish  farmer,  who  seems  to  be,  as  it  were, 
himself  a  product  of  his  own  soil,  but  on  a 
wholesale  scale,  by  business  men  posseted 
of  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  spcenlation, 
numbering  their  acreage  by  the  thousand, 


FOSSICKINO  FOR  GOLD. 

their  cattle  by  the  tens  of  thousand,  and 
their  sheep  often  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousand.  Moreovei-,  their  standard  of  life 
is  not  that  of  the  Eii^^lish  farmer,  but  rather 
that  of  the  Enj^hfili  coimtry  j^entieinan. 
They  dine  late  and  dress  for  (linner  ;  their 
wii'cs  arc  often  cultivated  ladies ;  ^eir 
iiouscs  contain  pianos  and  libraries ;  they 
belong  to  the  club  in  tlxe  capital  city,  and 
in  exclusiveness  of  class  feeling  they  would 
compare  with  any  aristocracy  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

First  and  foremost,  as  I  ha\'e  said,  tlic 
Cohmies  are  places  for  tlie  rearing'  of  sli(.'ep 
and  cattle.  In  the  natural  cours(?  of  events 
there  are  ik*  factories  in  u  ncn'  eountry. 
Colonists  buy  most  of  their  manufactured 
articles  at  home.  Mr.  Rhodes  boasted  the 
other  day  that  there  was  not  a  sii!j,^le  factory 
in  Cape  Colony.  The  Colonist,  in  fact, 
sends  his  wool  to  Yorkshire  to  be  made  into 
cloth,  and  then  has  to  send  for  the  cloth 
back  ^am  to  make  into  clothes.  Where 
factories  do  exist  they  are  generally  the 
result  of  a  policy  of  protection.  But  there 
is  one  other  group  of  industries  that  seem 
to  mark  new  countries  for  their  own,  and  that 


is  what  are  known  as  the  "extractive  indus- 
tnes,-  more  especially  ijold-miniTig.  Tliere 
18  mnch  eoalatXewcustle,  N.S.W.^  tliore  is 
tin  m  plenty  ni  Tasmania  ;  there  is  silver  in 
heaps  at  liroken  Hill;  but  wliat  surrounds 
these  C  olomes  with  a  sort  of  seductive  halo  is 
gold.    Ky  a  strange  coin<-idencc,  Australia, 
^  ew  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  now,  it  seems, 
even  Canada,  have  all  been  found  to  be 
rich  in  the  precious  metal.   As  we  have 
^en  in  our  own  days,  in  "West  Australia, 
Alondike,  and  the  Rand,  the  cry  of  gold 
IS  raised,  the  loose  population  of  the 
earth  flocks  to  the  digtrings,  and  the 
whole  character  of  the  Colony  is  clia.nged. 
At  once  a  new  market  is  c?'eated,  and 
all  the  industries  tliat  supjily  it  ai-e  called 
into  being.    Tiie  jioimlatioii  goes  up  in 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  iis  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  only  one  centre  of  life  hi  each 
Colony,  the  capital  soon  swells  to  the 
proportion  of  a  large  city.    The  romance 
has  gone  out  of  Australian  gold-mining. 
Theie  was  a  time  wlien  the  adventurous 
digger  found  nuggets  of  the  size  of 
marbles  in  the  surface  soil,  and 

Many  all  (l;iy  in  daKPiliii!;  river  stood, 
To  take  tlio  ridi-om!  firiftin^s  of  the  flooii. 

Those  days  seem  to  iiave  come  again  in 
t)ie  arctic  air  of  Aiasica.  In  Australia 
they  ai-c  ito  more.  A  few  !)elated  vaga- 
bonds still  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
"fossicking"  in  old  river  bods,  but  gold- 
mining  is  now  a  regular  business,  linaiiced 
from  London,  and  candied  on  by  shafts  and 
tininels  and  great  crushing  machines.  The 
Colonial  miner  goes  to  his  work  and  does  his 


A  selector's  iiomb. 

eight  hours  with  ])ick  and  shovel  like  any 
collier  in  South  Wales. 
But  to  turn  fr<md^y%^®0@^l|gect  to 
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the  real  business  of  the  place,  let  us  try  to 
picture  to  ourselves  tlie  life  of  ii  squatter 
atartiii<j  a  new  station  soinowho'e  in  Aufitra- 
lia.  We  will  assume  that  he  is  yoiiiirf  and 
vigorous,  and  has  a  small '  but  adequate 
capital,  that  he  lias  taken  on  lease  from  tbe 
Govenimeut  some  1 0,000  ac^res,  and  lias  made 
arraiigeuKMiLs  to  stoek  them.  He  goes  out 
by  railway  as  far  as  the  railway  will  take  him, 
and  then  rides  out  to  his  future  home  some 
forty,  or  fifty,  or  hundred  miles  throi^h  the 
bnsh.  He  takes  with  hun  some  firm  of 
bush-carpentei's,  with  whom  he  has  con- 
tracted for  tlie  buildinp^  of  his  house,  and  a 
dozen  odd  la))ourers  to  do  fencing  and  other 
work  tljat  may  be  required.  First,  then,  to 
select  the  site  for  his  house.  He  will  have 
made  sure  of  liaving  a  creek  on  his  run 
(there  are  no  ri\ers  in  the  greater  part  of 
Australia,  only  great  stran- 
gling creeks),  and  he  will 
choose  some  spot  on  a  slightly 
elevated  ground,  not  far 
from  the  creek.  Then  an 
irregular  shanty,  built  of  a 
few  planks  and  corr\igaterl 
iron,  will  be  rigged  iip  for 
temporary  slicker,  and  the 
work  will  begin.  The  house 
will  be  a  sim})le  bungalow, 
built  of  wood,  surrounded 
by  a  verandah,  and  roofed 
with  cornigated  iron.  At 
either  end  will  stand  two 
immense  water-tanks,  also  of 
corrugated  iron,  so  arranged 
as  to  receive  all  tlie  rain- 
water that  drains  from  the 
roof.  Only  dhose  vvho  have 
lived  in  Austi'alia  know  how  precious  such 
water  is.  Of  course,  if  the  site  chosen  for  a 
house  is  not  clear  of  trees,  he  must  first 
clear  it.  The  timber  required  for  building 
is  felled  and  sawn  in  some  ne^hbouring 
scrub,  or  selected  from  the  surrounding  bush. 
Gradually  the  framework  rises,  the  stable 
and  w^ood-shed  are  built,  and  the  stock-yards 
are  put  together.  Meanwhile  the  run  must 
be  divided  into  ])addocks,  care  being  taken 
that  each  paddock  has  a  share  of  the  creek, 
and  the  whole  must  l)e  fenced.  It  is  weary, 
dreary  work  fencing,  but  it  will  be  done  at 
last.  All  this  time  no  such  luxuries  as 
butter,  milk,  vegetables,  or  even  beer  for 
these  sturdy  pioneers.  Their  fare  is  mutton, 
killed  on  the  spot,  "  billy-tea,"  boiled  on  the 
<mmp  fire,  and  "  damper,"  baked  in  its  ashes. 
The  camp  fire  is  indeed  the  centre  of  the 
life  of  the- embryo  station.    There  is  never 
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any  diflftculty  about  making  a  fire  in  Austj-alia, 
except  of  course  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
whole  continent  seems  strewn  with  dead 
boiiglis.  A  lire  can  be  kindled  in  five 
nunutes,  and  once  kindled  it  never  need  go 
out.  It  liurns  on,  night  and  day,  though 
often  reduced  to  a  glowing  mass  amid  a  heap 
of  pure  white  ashes.  A  tripod  is  erected,  a 
"  billy  "  slung  over  the  fire,  and  anyone  can 
then  have  a  pannikin  of  tea  for  the  asking. 
At  last  everythmg  is  completed  ;  the  furni- 
ture is  sent  for  ;  the  stock  is  trucked  down 
to  the  nearest  railway  station  and  driven 
tlirough  the  bush  ;  the  regidar  station  hands 
ai'e  engaged,  and  the  life  of  the  new  squatter 
begins.  rei'ha]>s  his  whole  fortune  is  in  the 
vcntui'e,  and  more  too,  for  he  has  proimbly 
been  forced  to  borrow  heavily  from  his  bank. 
A  single  season  of  drought  may  ruin  him. 

He  takes  his  chance,  and  if 
success  does  attend  him, 
surely  there  ie  no  one  who 
has  deserved  it  better. 

Or  t^ike  another  specimen 
of  a  Colonial  start  in  iile, 
and  oite  of  a  somewhat 
humbler  order— that  of  a 
"selector."  A  selector  is  a 
small  farmer.  He  owes  his 
name  to  the  fact  that  at  one 
period  of  Colonial  history 
small  settlers  were  em- 
powered to  "  select  "  for 
their  homes  pieces  of  land 
in  the  middle  of  other  land 
already  leased  to  squatters — 
needless  to  say  to  the  im- 
mense indignation  of  the 
squatters.  The  selectoi'  is 
gentleman,"  and  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  considered  one.  He  does  not  belong 
to  a  club  at  Sydney  or  Brisbane,  ho  does  not 
dress  for  dinner,  and  his  wife  does  not  play 
the  piano  or  read  poetry,  but  he  is  as  free 
and  independent  as  any  squatter  on  the 
countryside.  We  will  take  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  been  working  some  years  as  a 
station  hand  for  the  usual  wage  of  a  pound 
a  week  and  his  keep — a  good  proportion  of 
which  he  has  saved.  The  shearing  season 
comes  round  and  he  becomes  a  shearer. '  A 
first-class  shearer  can  often  earn  a  cheque 
for  £50  in  a  few  weeks.  In  this  way  he 
gets  together  a  little  capital,  and  is  able 
without  mucii  difficulty  to  obtain  a  lease 
of  a  few  hundred  acres  of  land.  He,  too, 
of  course,  must  build  his  house  and  fence 
in  his  selection.  .  Perhaps  he  grows  grain 
and  fodder,  and|_||jg)|:^_e|^J^fi^^]fi)ouriDg 
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country  town  aiul  siiitions  ;  perhaps  he  tiikes 
to  "  boiliii^f  down,"  and  converts  every 
diseased  (|iiadriiped  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  hito  good,  wholesome  tallow  ;  perhaps 
he  succeeds  in  inducing  a  bank  to  lend  him 
enough  money  to  start  a  dairy  factory ; 
perhaps  he  prefers  to  farm  stock  in  his  own 
small  Avay.  At  any  rate,  there  he  is,  a 
valuable  citizen,  with  "  a  stake  in  the 
country,"  and  a  bulwark  against  the 
machinations  of  labour  parties. 

Such  is  some  of  the  stnif  that  Colonies  are 
made  of.  Unfortunately  these  picturesque 
and  imiependeni  figures  do  not  form  the 
whole  picture,  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
limited  company  is  forcing  its  way  in,  and, 
wherever  it  appears,  the  salaried  manager, 
responsible  to  director  at  tlie  capital,  takes 
the  place  of  the  S(juatter,  responsible  to  no 
one  but  himself.  Moreover,  behind  squatters, 
selectors  and  limited  companies  alike,  looms 
an  institution  which  is  at  the  very  basis  of 
Colonial  life,  and  whose  full  significance  only 
Colonials  apprehend.  That  institntion  is  the 
bank.  The  truth  is  that  the  first  and  most 
elementary  fact  about  a  new  co\nitry  is  this, 
that  the  whole  thhig  is  run  upon  borrowed 
money.  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  these 
long  lines  of  railway  through  unpeopled 
pasturas,  this  network  of  telegraph  lines, 
these  artificial  harbours,  these  solid  and  sub- 
stantial public  buildings  ?  These  things  are 
not  the  unaided  work  of  a  mere  handful  of 
settlera.  They  mean  that  the  accumulated 
savings  of  the  Old  Country  have  been  poured 
into  the  new.  For  these  matters  the  conduit 
pij)e  luis,  of  coui-se,  been  the  Colonial  loan, 
floated  by  the  Colonial  Govei-nnient  upon  the 
London  market.  And  so  it  comes  that  every 
yeai'  the  T'olonial  taxpayer  pays  by  way  of 
interest  a  heavy  bUl  for  these  railways  and 
telegraphs  and  harbours  and  Honses  of  Par- 
hanient.  So  much  for  public  IwiTOwing. 
But  now  to  come  to  private — and  this  is 
where  the  great  banks  come  in.  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  squatter,  though 
he  assumes  the  standing  of  a  country  gentle- 
niim,  is  a  landholder  and  not  a  landlord. 
He  is  not  a  cain'talist,  he  is  an  adventurer, 
an  fiilupreneur.  To  begin  with,  he  takes  up 
land  on  lease  from  the  Government ;  for  that 
he  nmst  pay  an  annual  rent,  i^ext  he  finds 
it  desirable  to  have  a  certain  portion  of  his 
nm  as  freehold.  In  all  probability  he  has 
not  enough  capital  for  the  purchase,  so  he 
must  borrow — from  a  bank.  He  has  to 
stock  his  run  when  he  has  got  it.  Once 
more  the  bank  comes  in  useful.  His  sheep 
are  killed  oflF  by  a  drought.    His  only  means 


of  getting  on  his  legs  is  bis  bank  again.  He 
may  succeed  \n  his  speculations  and  free 
himself  from  these  preliminary  shackles.  If 
not  he  becomes  largely  the  bank's  creature. 
He  rears  his  stock,  and  when  the  season 
com^  he  shears  or  kills  them,  and  sends 
away  their  wool  or  frozen  carcasses.  Out  of 
the  money  he  so  gets  he  must  pay  his  rent 
to  the  Government  and  his  wages  to  his 
station  hands  and  shearers ;  he  must  meet 
the  ordinary  working  expenses  of  the  mn 
and  support  his  wife  and  family  according  to 
the  standard  of  his  class.  But  above  alt, 
under  the  dread  penalty  of  foreclosure  and 
ruin,  he  has  to  meet  the  interest  due  to  his 
l>ank.  And  now  to  look  at  the  process  from 
ttie  other  end.  The  Colonial  banks  have  a 
certain  initial  capital  in  shares,  the  rest 
they  obtain  on  deposit  ai  a  comparatively 
high  rate  of  interest.  Accordingly,  in  the 
old  days  when  prices  were  high  and  Australia 
was  booming,  ^e  British  investor  cheerfully 
deposited  his  money,  the  money  was  sent  to 
the  Colonies  and  shovelled  out  in  handfnls 
to  the  prosperous  squatters.  Anyone  who 
wanted  an  advance  could  get  it  for  tlte 
asking.  Then  came  the  fall  in  prices,  the 
contraction  of  credit,  and  the  inevitable 
smash.  The  banks  went,  and  the  squattera 
with  them.  When  the  banks  were  recon- 
structed, the  process  already  begun  in  the 
old  days  was  intensified.  The  bank  fore- 
closed, and  the  bankrupt  squatter  was 
retained  as  manager.  Many  an  unfortunate 
man  was  turned  adrift  with  a  hundred 
pounds  and  a  couple  of  horses  to  make  way 
for  a  more  economical  substitute.  Many 
another  retains  a  mere  nominal  indepen- 
dence. Millions  of  acres  are  held  by  the 
banks  direct,  and  millions  jnore  mortgaged 
to  them  up  to  their  full  "I'alue. 

Hut  enough  of  this  dreary  incubus  which 
hangs  over  Colonial  life.  Banks,  after  all, 
have  other  functions  in  the  community 
beside  that  of  reducing  unfortunate  squatters 
to  beggary.  In  point  of  fact  the  banks,  and 
what  are  called  the  "  financial  institutions,*' 
do  lialf  the  squatter's  business  forliim.  Side 
by  side  with  the  banks  are  a  nuinber  of  big 
companies,  with  mc\v  names  as  "  Mortgage 
and  Finance  Corporation,"  "  United  Produce 
Agency,"  "Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency," 
and  so  on,  and  a  certain  number  of  large 
firms  such  as  that  of  Dalgety  and  Co.  These 
and  the  banks  have  their  agencies  in  every 
country  town.  The  squatter,  or  selector, 
drives  in  his  produce,  and  then  the  agent 
takra  charge  of  it  and  transports  it  to  the 
London  mai-kt^.^^^^^h^^^JM^ast  the 
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s(]uattcr  sees  of  it  until  lie  gets  tlie  advice- 
note  of  the  anionnt  jjlaccd  to  his  credit  liy 
his  bank  or  tinancial  institution,  and  the 
amount  debited  for  commission  and  forward- 
ing and  freezing  expenses. 

The  work  of  a  sheep  station,  though  varied, 
is  not  exacting,  and  verj'  few  hands  are 
einpioyed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  sheep  have  periodically  to  be  dipped  for 
scab,  or  dosed  for  various  internal  disorders, 
or  their  feet  have  to  be  clipped  for  foot-rot. 
As  the  paddocks  are  lai^e  and  the  sheep 
tinnibered  by  the  tUoiisaiid,  this  involves 
a  vast  deal  of  ridiiig  and  nnistering,  and 
hunting  \\\  gullies  and  valleys,  all  of  \vliich 
the  visitor  to  the  Colonies  rinds  excessively 
diverting.  Rock-salt  has  to  be  distributed 
about  the  paddocks,  the  fences  have  to  be 
patched,  fresli  liorses  to  be  broken  in,  and 
numberless  little  odds  and  ends  to  be  attended 
to.  But  shearii^  time  is  the  squatter's 
harvest.  Then  the  station  is  all  alive  and 
bustling.  Shearers  ride  and  tramp  in  from 
all  around—some  from  the  neighbouring 
selectors'  farms,  many  wandering  from  station 
to  station.  Tliey  are  all  lioused  in  a  shed 
set  apart  for  them,  and  daily  rations  are 
served  out  according  to  a  hxed  scale.  The 
sheep  are  all  mustered  and  brought  up  to  tlu^ 
yards,  and  thence  drafted  to  the  shearing 
pens.  The  shearers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
from  fifteen  shillings  to  twenty  shillings  a 
hundred,  and  the  fierceness  of  their  com- 
petition is  tremendous.  Each  shearer  liiis 
liis  stall,  and  as  soon  as  the  word  is  given 
each  man  rushes  to  the  pen,  seizes  a  shivering 
sheep  by  the  hind  leg,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  shears  are  Hying  deftly  all  {)ver  the 
animal's  body.  The  fleece  comes  off  in  one 
beautiful  white  piece,  like  a  mat  of  wool. 
Those  who  have  only  seen  a  fleece  on  a 
sheep's  back  little  imagine  how  soft  and 
r^nlar  and  pure  is  its  under  surface.  A 
tar-pot  stands  handy  in  case  of  cuts,  and  an 
overseer  walks  about  to  inflict  the  agreed 
fines  npon  careless  shearers.  Slieep  after 
sheep  is  seized  and  rushed  through  this 
process  with  amazing  rapidity,  turned  into 
the  shearer's  stall,  connted,  registered,  and 
released.  Meanwhile  the  piles  of  fleeces  are 
collected  and  stored  in  the  wool-shed  for 
scouring.  On  a  big  station  tlic  shearing 
often  lasts  a  couple  of  months,  and  the  sub- 
stantial cheques  which  the  shearera  receive 
(all  station  w^es  are  paid  by  cheque)  would 
make  a  British  agricultural  labourer's  mouth 
watei-.  And  so  the  harvest  of  the  station  is 
got  in,  and  pressed  and  packed,  and  sent 
down  to  the  railway,  and  thence  to  the  coast, 


and,  last  of  all,  shipped  off  by  the  great 
liners  to  the  T<ondon  wool  sales. 

It  is  hard  to  give  any  idea  of  the  "  feel  " 
of  life  in  the  bush.  In  spite  of  its  loneliness 
and  exile,  those  who  have  tried  it  say  t^at 
it  has  for  them  an  iiTesistible  fascination. 
When  one  is  thirty  miles  from  a  railway 
station,  and  has  to  drive  twenty  niilcs  to  call 
on  a  friend  ;  when  one's  letters  and  papers 
are  regularly  fetclied  from  afar  o(T  by  a  boy 
on  horseback ;  when  one  rides  over  roads 


"one's  I-KTIKItS  AUK  KI'.filll.A Kl.Y  FKrcilKII  14V  A 
HOY  ON  llOK8KI!ArK." 


unmade,  on  steeds  nuclipped  and  unshod,  ur 
ctireera  through  the  Imundless  bush  with 
four  horses  harnessed  to  a  buekboard,  there 
is  a  sense  of  largeness  and  scope  about  one's 
movements  that  few  things  in  tliis  world  can 
surp:uss.  In  the  middle  of  that  great  oceiui 
of  trees  one  liiis  the  sensation  I'f  being  at 
once  on  sea  and  on  land.  The  daily  train 
which  speeds  over  these  vast  ti'acts  of  country 
seems— to  use  the  expression  of  liobert  Tiimifl 
Stevenson— to  be  making  an  inland  voyage. 
The  great  thing  to  roaliae-^bout  Aaistralian 
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bush-life  is  the  universality  of  the  horse. 
No  one  ever  dreams  of  walking'  any  distiiiicu, 
except  the  uiifortiiiiiito  "  s\v;i.^nn;i.n."  To 
take  a  walk  is  ri.«j;arded  almost  as  an  ecceii- 
trieitv.  The  iuhabitaots  of  the  bnsh  are 
not  ""men  of  ideas"  ;  its  landscape  is  often 
dreary  and  desolate  ;  it  lias  neither  art  uor 


architectufc  nor  history  ;  but  tlie  clomlless 
climate,  tlie  straiifre  beasts  and  birds,  the 
■nnaccustomed  flowers,  the  univei-sal  eucalyptic 
fragrance  of  the  trera,  tlie  feeling  of  immense 
distance  from  home— all  this,  combined  with 
tlie  consciousness  that  this  ptian<re  country 
is  peopled  by  one's  fellow  Englishmen  and 


Englishwomen,   who  have    broui^lit  their 
native  language  and  laws  and  institiitiona 
from  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  touches 
the  feelings  far  more  ]io\vei'fu]iy  than  the 
squalid  splendour  of  the  gorgeous  Ei^t,  or  all 
the  histoiic  paiK^ply  of  European  civilisation. 
For  myself,  1  know  of  no  niorfi  delightful 
experience    than    a  whole 
^  dav's  lide  with  the  ovei'seer 

roiuid  a  big  Australian  run. 
You  rise  in  the  cool  early 
morning  and  breakfast, 
before  the  sun  is  w^ell  up, 
on  beefsteak,  fresh  scones, 
quince  jelly,  and  great 

-  cups  of  tea.  Meanwhile 

-  the  horees  have  been  driven 
into  the  yard:  you  take 

*       your  liridle,  and,  selecting 
vuur  own  steed  out  of  the 
tliirLy  or    forty  there, 
you  edge  him  into  a  corner 
and  succeed  hi  getting  the 
bit  into  his  mouth.  Then 
you  saddle  him  and  ride  off 
into  the  bush,  the  sun  shining 
on  the  grey  quivering  gum 
lea\'t.'s,  or  on  the  glistening 
foliage  of  the  box.  The 
overseer  rides  through  each 
paddock  in   turn,  noticing 
t!ie  condition  of  the  sheep, 
inspe(^ting    tlie   cj'ee k  or 
water-wells,  keeping  an  eye 
to    the    fences    when  he 
passes  them.     At  midday 
you  draw  up  at  a  boundary 
rider's  hut.    He  is  mamed, 
perhajis,  and  his  wife  spreads 
her  cleanest  cloth  and  gives 
y(m  lunch,  while  the  over- 
seer retails  to  the  hidy  all 
the  gossip  of  the  station. 
Then  on  again.    Foui'  oi- 
five  miles  aliead  you  discern 
tlie  bright  colours  of  a  mob 
of  cattle,  and  canter  to- 
wards them.     You  find  a. 
band  of  men  gallopmg  round 
a  thousand  cattle  in  a  circle. 
Yon  stiiy  and  join  them  ; 
and    when    the    work  is 
liTiished,  and  the  cattle  are  sepai'ated,  counted, 
and  drafted  off,  you  all  ride  off  togeLher 
to  the  next,  buundary  ridel's  hut.  And 
now  the  sun  is  nearing  the  edge  of  the  great 
yellow  plain.    You  mount  once  more,  and 
all  cantor  home  togethp^mid  the  rich  hues 
of  the  Australiiiif^eliiefcJ^t-'gl*- 


A  ROYAL  OCULIST. 

DUKE  CARL  THEODORE  OF  BAVARIA 
AT  DOMK. 


By  a.  UK  BuKOH. 


THE  DUCAT.  CASTI.B  OP  POSSE NHOFEN. 


THE  second  royal  silver  wcddiitg  of  tltis 
year  is  to  bo  celebrated  on  the  last 
day  but  one  of  April.  The  cele- 
brants, though  scions  of  the  ancient  royal 
houses  of  "Wittel'shach  and  Braganza,  have 
not  miidc  their  name  and  fame  by  valiant 
deeds  on  tin;  field  of  battle,  by  the  subtle 
art  <tf  state(.-r;ift,  or  by  i^roat  moves  on  the 
political  cliess-hoard  ;  never  the  lews,  tiiey  are 
hero  and  beroim^  in  tlie  most  noble  jneuiiiii'j; 
of  the  woi'd,  for  their  claim  to  greatness  is 
that  of  true  benefactors  of  mankind. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Ijake  of  SUironberjj, 
not  far  from  the  Bavarian  capital  of  Munieli, 
situated  in  a  most  charming  spot,  surrounded' 
by  beautiful  gardens  and  an  extensive 
park,  stands  the  e^rly  home  of  Duke 
Carl  Theodore  of  Bavaria— the  Oastle  of 
Possenltiifen. 

Duke  Jhixiiniliaii  and  the  Duchess  Lndo- 
vica,  liis  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  motlier 
of  the  present  Eni])eror  of  A\istria  and  of 
Kinjf  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria,  had  a  faiTiiiy  of 
three  sons  and  live  daughters,  the  latter 
being  the  Princess  of  Tliurn  and  Taxis,  the 
late  Empress  of  Austria,  the  ex-Queen  of 
Naples,  the  Countess  of  Trani,  and  the  late 
Duchess  dAlen^on. 

The  eldest  son,  Pi-ince  Ludwig,  forfeited 
his  succession  to  the  Dukedom  by  a 
morganatic  marriage  with  an  actress  of 
the  Court  Theatre  in  Munich,  and  after  the 


death  of  the  Duke  Maximilian,  Prince  Carl 
Theodore,  the  younger  son,  became  Duke 
and  inhei-ited  the  vai'ious  estates  belonging 
to  the  title. 


DUKB  CAKI.  THKOiKtRE  OK  BAVAUU. 
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Of  t.lic  yoiith  of  yiiiin^  l*rince  we 
know  lift,l(;  hi/yond  i,Iu.'  fiiet  tliiit  lie  \v;ik 
always  si'riiuis  iiniJ  sL.iuiii>u«,  and,  like  liis  liit;' 
sister  I'llizaljcth,  a  droauu^r.  (-oait  life  \va.s 
not  to  liis  fcawto,  ncifher  did  he  feel  a  cidl  for 
the  profession  tiiosL  ^^eneiully  udoptod  by 
princes  of  the  blood  -the  army. 

When  quite  a  liul  he  visited  some  of  the 


attend  liini,  and  after  Inn'ryiiit^  from  liis  lake- 
side lionic  to  the  f^reat  (lei'iiuiii  seajun't-, 
succeeded  in  restiirin^  the  injured  or^^an 
within  a  few  days  to  its  noi'nial  (condition. 

The  name  of  this  roy:d  oculist  is  known 
to  the  world,  not  only  on  !M.;<xmnt  of  his 
achievements  in  liis  profession,  bat  also  on 
aeeount  of  his  generosity,  kindness,  and 
hnmiinity.  He  do- 
votes  his  hfe  ahnost 
entirely  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  poorest 
classes,  and  tlmse 
who,  while  nut  ex- 
actly eoTninii;  inidcr 
Lliat  hcitdiii<j,  are 
still  unable  to  afford 
t,he  high  fees  uanally 
demanded  hy  lead- 
ing eye-doctors. 
Patiente  without 
number  have  to 
thank  the  T)nke  for 
l,hc  ]irescrvation  of 
tlieir  sight,  or  for 


TKOKKNSIOI'],  WITH  TII14 
DUrAI,  1  A.STLK  ON 
Tilt.  l.KI'T, 


great  medical  schools 
of  Europ;i,  becjimo" 
iu  turn  a  stmlent  at 
various  uni\"ersit,ics, 
devoting  his  time  to 
the  study  of  niedi- 
eine  iuid  siirgeiy, 
and  passed,  when 
t  \v  e  n  ty  - 1  h  fee, 
through  the  difficult 
medical  and  surgical 
esHUiiuations  for  tlie 
degree  of  M.D.  He 
soon  became  a 
specialist  in  diseases 
of  tiic  (^ye,  and  by 
degrees  came  to  he  considered  an  oculist  of 
great  renown.  AboiU;  two  yeai-s  ago  he 
perf(n'med  his  tlionsiuidth  operation  for 
catiiract.  To-day  he  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession,  and  so  great  is  his 
fame  that  when  some  time  ago  the  Emperor 
William  injured  one  of  his  eyes  whilst  mi 
board  his  yacht  the  HohmZoUm-n,  Uxikc  Carl 
Theodore  was  seat  for  post  haste  to  Kiel  to 


nAn  KREUTH,  IN  THE  ItAVAIOAN  ALPS,  TliK  PBOI'EltTY  OY 

DUKE  CAi'.T.  ■i  iiki>ih.>i:k. 


the  restoration  of  it,  for  ink)  countless  nights 
has  this  royal  benefactor  brought  day  and 
liglit. 

The  Duke  is  assisted  in  his  work  of  mercy 
by  his  Duchess  {nee  Princess  Maria  Josepha 
of  Bra^anza),  to  whom  he  Wiis  married  on 
April  29th,  1874,  after  he  had  been  a 
widower  for  some  years.  The  ]!)uchess  very 
often  acts  as  his  assista^A^ib^iHteme  uii- 
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ii.siiiilly  (lelic;it(j  opiiraLioii  is  to  be 
pcrfortiiod,  itiid  her  Royal  High- 
ness knows  to  perfeetion  how  to 
soothe  anil  jireparo  iier\'oiis  suf- 
ferers for  the  oi-deal  before  them. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  are  both 
extremely  fond  of  country  life, 
und  have  brought  up  their  family 
of  three  iliiughters  and  t^vo  sons 
to  share  their  love  of  the  beauties 
of  Nature  siiul  to  enjoy  outdoor  (i^ 
sports,  Tlieir  daughtej',  Princess 
Marie  (ial)riele,  is  passionately 
fond  of  riding,  driving,  and  lawn 
tennis,  but  more  than  all  does  she  i 
favour  cycling.  She  and  her  sistcre 
are  probably  the  most  accom- 
plished lady  cyclists  in  Germany. 
These  facts  doubtless  have  much  rm 
to  do  with  the  young  Princess's 
fair  health  and  lovely  coiTiplexiou, 
wliieli  renders  lier  one  of  the 
pret.liesL  iind  most  attractive  of  the  Bavarian 
Princesses. 

The  Duke's  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
King  Joiiauii  of  Siixouy,  and  his  eldest 
daugliter,  the  child  of  this  first  marriage,  is 
the  Duchess  of  Uracil,  who  before  her 
marriage  was  one  of  the  most  studious  of 
royal  ladies,  and  preferred  reading  to  any 
social  distraction  of  her  position.  Although 
she  is  now  the  mother  of  a  young  family. 


DUCHESS  CAHI.  TUEOnOIlK  AUI)  llEli  DAUUlITEli, 
PRINCESS  OAKUIKLK. 
I'KdU)  by  HaumanTi,  Munich. 


the  l)iu;hess  still  finds  time  for  study  ;i.s  well 
as  for  writing,  altliongh  iier  litei'ary  pro- 
ductions are  nut  given  to  t.lie  pnlilie. 

Tlie  mother  of  the  Duke  used  L'ossenliofeu 
as  her  dower-lioiise,  and  lived  there  o\  er  lifty 
years,  tlie  ])uko  himself  making  the  Oastle 
of  Tegenisee,  a  huge  palace  on  the  sh<ires  of 
the  lake  bearing  the  same  name,  his  principal 
home.  Here  and  at  Bad  Kreuth,  which  is 
also  iiis  property,  he  lives  with  liis  family  in 


THE  DUXE's  XHKEE  DAUGHTEKS,   VHINCESSES  ET.IZAKETH,  .SOPHIA,  AND  OA^lllKLE. 
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summer  ;  in  winter  the  ducal  family  move 
to  Merau,  the  eelcl)ratcd  winter  resort  in  the 
Southern  Tyrol,  where  ]^uke  Oa.ri  Theodore 
owns  a  beautiful  and  commodions  villa.  It 
will  be  remoiubercd  th;it  iliiw  was  the  scene 
last  February  of  the  iwelauelioly  death  of  tlie 
young  Hereditary  Prince  of  Saxe  -  Coburg- 
Gotha. 

The  Oastle  of  Tegernsee  tiie  Duke  luis 
converted  into  an  eye-hospital,  aud  the 
Prince^es  themselves  undertake  to  superin- 
tend the  nuraing  of  the  patients,  who,  if  they 
are  in  poor  circumstances,  are  taken  in  without 
any  (charge. 

Al)0uL  eighteen  months  a^o  the  (icrinan 
Kmprctss  and  her  (children  paid  a  visit  of 
sonie  duration  to  Tegernsee,  and  she  and  the 
ducai  family  became  very  intimate,  and  the 
imperial  and  ducal  children,  clad  in  the 
national  costume,  could  often  be  seen 
making  excursions  together  on  land  and 
water  to  the  many  charming  places  of  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Empress  and  her  sons 
and  baby  daughter  seemed  thoroughly  to 
enjoy  their  life  here  in  the  Bavarian  high- 
lands, where  they  dispensed  entirely  with  all 
Court  restrictions  and  ceremonials. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  and  their  family  are 
naturally  extremely  popular  and  beloved  in 
and  around  Tegenisee,  and  i>ages  could  be 
liUed  with  instances  showing  the  nobility  of 
heart  they  possess  in  the  highest  degree.  It 
seems  to  be  the  Prince's  one  desire  to  do 
good  to  those  who  are  less  happily  situated 
than  himself,  and  he  finds  his  joy  and  reward 
in  seeing  suffering  alle\'iated. 

Well  may  the  august  couple  look  back 


with  satisfaction  u])on  the  twenty-five  years 
of  their  nutrried  life,  for  they  lia\e  adorned 
their  high  positi<in  with  noblei'  qualities 
than  those  merely  requisite  for  social  pre- 
eminence. 

Their  quiet  life,  it  is  true,  has  been  sorely 
distm:bed  and  saddened  by  the  terrible 
occurrences  in  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian 
families  to  whom  they  are  so  closely  related, 
for,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  the 
Duke  received  the  tragic  news  that  both  his 
favourite  sisters  had,  in  tnm,  fallen  victims 
to  a  \iolent  death — the  Empress  Elizabeth 
murdered,  the  Duchess  d'Alencon  Inirnt  at 
the  Charity  Bazaar  in  Paris  ;  that  his  cousin, 
King  Tiudwig  H.,  had  committed  suicide  by 
di'owning  himself  in  tlic  very  lake  on  the 
shores  of  which  the  Duke  was  born  and 
broirgliL  up.  The  tragedy  connected  with 
his  nephew,  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  of 
Austria,  is  too  well  remembered  to  need 
repeating.  The  Duke  lost  his  younger 
brother  also  before  that  Prince  had  reached 
the  prime  of  life,  but  he  has  fonnd  consola- 
tion for  those  sorrows  in  the  fultibnent  of 
the  noble  task  which  he  has  set  himself,  and 
the  happiness  he  experient:es  in  iiis  family 
circle  makes  it  a  peaceful  haven  from  tlie 
stormy  and  troubled  seas  which  have  raged 
around  the  fortunes  of  his  house. 

As  already  remarked,  Duke  Carl  Theodore 
is  neither  soldier  nor  stiitesman,  neither  poli- 
tician nor  philosopher,  but  he  is  admired  and 
esteemed  by  the  world,  and  the  proudest  em- 
perora  and  kings  are  honoured  by  the  friend- 
ship of  the  man  who  exercises  his  genius  and 
skill  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity. 


Cbc  Coming  of  Spviiifj. 

By  ISlasciie  Littleii.  Hosted  by 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  INSTRUMENT  ROOM  OF  THE  GREAT  EASTERN 

RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


By  George  A.  Wa7>b. 
lUiistraled  from  P/wtographs  by  W.  H.  Buknett. 


EVER  since  ifcs  first  invention  tlio 
eloctrie-tobgrsiph  biis  been  a  perfect 
mystoiy  tii  the  nnedncatecl  and  un- 
initiated, and  countless  jdkes  liave  been 
Tnade  upon  Uie  iivcra<;;e  nmn's  iL^nnraTice  of 
its  nu'tlKnlw  of  working,  liufc  it  may  safely 
i»c  said  thiit  even  the  educated  man  — who 
fancies  he  knows  all  about  it ! — would  eon- 
fess  his  scanty  knowledge,  and  express  his 
■surprise,  after  going  round  the  telegraphic 
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department  of  one  of  our  great  railways,  and 
seeing  what  is  done  there  and  how  it  is  done. 
And  of  ail  such  departments  none  can  be 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  (Ireat 
Eastern  Railway  Company,  at  IjiverjKjol 
Street  Station,  Tiondon,  which  stands  con- 
spicuous alike  for  its  sixe,  for  its  splendid 
equipment,  and  for  the  uuignitnde  of  the 
work  it  gets  througli  every  day.  Tliauks  to 
Mr.  F.  T.  Hollins,  the  head  of  this  celebrated 


department,  who  gave  me,  for  the  Windsor 
Magazine,  every  facility  to  see  what  was  done, 
and  to  Mr.  R.  MiUie,  his  right-hand  man, 

who  coni'teonsly  acted  as  my  guide,  and  ex- 
plained everything  most  fiiUy  ant!  clearly,  I 
am  here  able  to  give  some  idea,  of  the  work- 
ings of  this  iniporlaiiL  briuu-li  of  the  modern 
telegrapliic  system. 

On  tlie  upper  lioor  of  the  building  known 
as    Hamilton    House,  Ibslioiisgatc  Street, 

E.C,  there  are 
several  rooms  de- 
\oted  to  tlie  tele- 
graphic work  of 
Ilic  (ireat  Eastern 
Railway.  Let  us 
iirst  look  into  the 
"  i  n  H  t  r  u  in  e  n  t 
room."  lleiv  we 
hnd  a  fine,  airy 
apartment,  (iO  feci 
long  by  'ib  feet 
broad,  covered 
with  long,  narrow 
ui])le8,  on  which 
iij'e  all  kinds  of 
leh^graphic  instru- 
ments, eai;h  one 
having  its  own 
worker.  A  con- 
tinual tick,  tick, 
tick,  is  ever  g<jing 
on  —  a  perpetual 
noise  which  attii'st 
drives  you  half 
crazy,  and  makes 
you  wonder  how 
ever  these  men  can  possibly  stand  it  for 
eight  or  ten  hours  a.  ilay  !  Ent  when  you 
i-entai'k  on  tiiis  1,0  Mr.  ]\rilli{^,  his  genial  face 
lights  up  and  he  merely  replies  — 

"Use,  uiy  dear  sir,  use  ;  all  use!  Don't 
you  recollect  how  the  great  Sii'  Andrew  Clark 
once  said,  '  You  can  get  used  to  any  mortiil 
thing,  so  that  ytju  don't  feel  it'  ?  " 

In  this  room  there  ^j^^^^^ltppR  single- 
needle  instrumthlft^,ed^V|j^4onMfers,  four 
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single-current  Morse  instruments,  two  duplex 
ones,  one  quadrui)lex,  two  phonophones,  and 
one  buzzer  !  You  who  have  been  deafened 
by  the  tick,  tick  of  two  or  three  instruments 
in  the  local  post-office,  just  fancy  how  it 
sounds  when  all  the  above  thirty-three  or  so 
are  going  at  the  same  time  !  But  this  is  not 
ucju'iy  all  thai,  goes  on  here  :  there  are  many 
other  instrunnsnlH  besides. 

At  D.OS  a.m.,  prompt,  all  work  is  stopped 
in  this  room  if  by  magic.  For  exactly 
on  the  very  second  of  10  o'clock  a  time- 
current  comes  from  Greenwich,  and  this  is 
scut,  !iy  means  of  an  instrument  in  the  room, 
to  all  circuits  communicating  with  this  head 
office ;  and  so  every  place  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Eailway  line,  signal-boxes,  stations, 
etc.,  gets  the  exact  time  every  morning  at 
10  a.m.,  and  sets  its  clocks  by  it. 

In  addition  to  the  in>struments  mentioned, 
there  are,  in  this  room,  live  pneumatic  tubes 
and  five  single-line  Idock  instruments  for 
working  the  same  ;  there  is  also  a  telephone 
to  each  olftce  with  which  the  tubes  are  con- 
nected, and  a  "telephone  exchange,"  to 
whicli  belong  some  forty  lines  connected 
with  various  offices  in  the  old  and  new 
stations  at  Liverpool  Sti'eet. 

Near  the  door,  on  entering  the  room  from 
the  coiTidor,  is  an  "  electric  message  receiver," 
and  from  4.80  a.m.  till  12  p.m.  this  is  in 
constant  use.  All  the  telegraphic  instru- 
ments in  this  busy  room  are  worked  on 
the  Morse  code,  and  from  first  thing  in  the 
morning  till  last  thing  at  night  messages  are 
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ever  pouring  in  or  going  out.  These  mes- 
sages relate  to  every  kind  of  question  that  is 
pfjssible  in  connection  with  a  big  railway,  or 
with  the  public,  for  this  department  receives 


pubhc  me^ages,  too,  from  its  various  stations, 
etc.,  and  transmits  them  on  to  the  General 
Post  Office.    As  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
remarkable  celerity  and  exactness  with  which 
this  is  done, 
let  me  give 
some  that  _/ 
occurred 
during  my 
V  i  s  i  1, .  A 
message  was 
handed  in  at 
Parksto  n  e 
Quay,  Har- 
wich ;  the 
time  then 
was  6.9  ;  it 
was  received 
at  this 
Ijiverpool 
Street  room 
atG.n  ;  and 
was  scut  off  ^'''"'"t'^] 
again  to  the  mu,  i'.  t.  hoi.lins, 

GencralPoSt   chief  nf  the  G.E.R.  Telegraph  Department. 

Office  at  St. 

Martin's  le  Grand,  and  received  tliere  at 
6.121  But  whilst  I  was  still  marvelling  at 
this,  an  even  finer  feat  was  done — a  message 
over  the  same  ground  exactly  being  given 
with  the  times  as  (!.3G,  <>.87,  and  O.aS ! 
Two  minutes  for  the  whole  job  ! 

Mr.  Millie  told  me  one  or  two  amusing 
stories  of  how  the  pubhc  use  this  sei'vice  on 
tlie  Ihie.  "  Tliere  are,"  sa.id  he,  *'  two  offices 
hei'e — viz.,  the  Instrument  Iloom  and  the 
Public  Office  on  No.  9  Flatfonn  kept  open 
night  and  day,  Sundays  iiichided.  It  is  a 
very  common  thing  forpassengei^  in  a  hurry, 
after  writing  their  messages  askiug  friends 
or  a  cab  to  meet  them  at  their  destinations, 
to  address  the  messages  to  themselves  at  the 
homes  they  have  just  left,  instead  of  to  the 
places  they  are  going  to.  Then  they  come 
afterwards  and  '  blow  us  up '  because  the 
telegram  '  did  not 
go '  to  their  desti- 
nation !  And  when 
we  show  them  the 
telegram,  tliey  sim- 
ply gaze  at  what 
they  wrote,  in  per- 
f e ct  am  az e m. e n t, 
and  not  un fre- 
quently remark 
very  vigorously  that  they  *  must  be  fools ' — 
often  with  a  strong  adjective  added  to  the 
noun  ! " 

Other  passengers,  my  guidq  m^UtiQlwd, 
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fre(iuently  pnfc  the  name  and  street,  but 
furj^ct  t<)  tuld  the  town.  All  such  messages 
art;  trciitud  as  if  for  the  Metropolis,  and  so 
many  of  them  never  reaeli  tlieir  proper 
destination.  A  man  eaiue  one  daycomplain- 
inj;  (if  lIu;  non-sendini:;  of  his  message  to 
Cambridge,  said  the  Company  liad  made 
him  lose  jionnds  upon  pomids  hy  it,  and  so 
on  ;  but  when  shown  his  messiige,  with  no 
name  of  town  at  the  end  of  the  address,  he 
was  simply  dumbfounded. 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  tremendous 
number  of  messages  dealt  with  in  this  room 
daily.    1'he  morning  of  my  firet  visit  was 
rather  slack,  Imt  even  then  there  were  ninety 
intwohonrslietweenLivcrp(.iol  Street  and  Har- 
wioli.    On  a  Imsy  day  tliere  are  often  twice 
aa  many,  and  tliere  is"a  rei-nrd  of  i^iui  }ia.\ing 
once   be e  ii 
reached    i  n 
two  hours'. 
Between  Liv- 
erpool Street 
and  Cam- 
bridge the 
average  num- 
ber  of  mes- 
sages is  about 
400  per  day, 
and  on  the  day 
previous  to  my 
visit,  thougii 
the  work  bad 
been  excep- 
tion ally  heavy, 
there  had  only 
been  one  mes- 
sage,  out  of 
nearly  -"iDo, 
delayed  as 
much  as  ten 
minutes  1)C- 
tween  these 
two  points  ! 

And  this  re- 
minds me  that 
there  is  a  per- 
fect system  for 
keeping  ac- 

eonnt  of  late  messages.  A  regular  check  is 
kept  on  them  by  means  of  a  form  furnished 
to  each  receiving  clerk,  and  he  puts  down 
how  many  minnles  late  the  message  is,  and 
any  remarks  tlK^rf^oit.  And,  later  on,  the 
reason  for  this  delay  is  iuipiired  into,  and 
the  causes  removed  so  far  us  possible. 

It  is  worth  notin;;;  that  the  Ureat  Eastern 
Railway  Company  is  the  only  one  that  uses 
the  qimdruplex  instrument,  by  which  four 


messages  can  be  sent  at  once  ;  and  this  is 
done  l»etweeu  Livei-pool  Street  and  Harwich, 
owing  to  the  extremely  heavy  traffic  and  the 
necessity  for  quick-dealing  with  all  desjiatches. 
Duplex  instruments  are  used  for  messages 
between  the  chief  office  and  CambT'idge  ()r 
Newmarket,  which  are  also  extrenKdy 
numerous. 

Speaking  <tf  Kewinnrket.  1  must  mention 

the  "buzzer," 
whicli  the 
reader  will  re- 
member as 
being  in  this 
instrument 
room.  The 
buzzer  is  a 
kind  of  whist- 
ling or  buzz- 
inginstrument 
which,  by 
m  e  a  n  s  o  f 
conde  II  scrs, 
"  b  u  /.  z  e  s  " 
messages 
through  on 
race  days 
between  New- 
market  and 
Liverpool 
Street  at  the 
raic  of  eighty 
an  hour.  1 
had  the  oppoi'- 
tnnity  of  see- 
ing itworkiiig. 

A  test-btix 
and  galvano- 
meter in  this 
room  afford  a 
means  for 

periodically  testing  the  accuracy  and  per- 
fection of  all  the  electrical  wires  going  fi-om 
this  oihce  to  different  plaees.  Evtsry  wu-e 
terminating  in  the  test-box  has  the  name  of 
the  place  it  is  connected  with  printed  lielow 
it,  so  that  the  electrician  sees  at  a  glance, 
when  any  wire  gets  out  of  order,  with  which 
one  he  has  to  deal. 

The  authorities  in  control  of  this_  tele- 
graphic department  are  extremely  strict  iii 
seeing  that  every  message  received  or  sent  is 
duly  recorded,  l-'onr  clerks  arc  kept  whose 
especial  duty  it  is  to  check  the  various 
messages,  and  ev(;ry  iierson  thus  recei\!ng  a 
niessa,ge  to  deal  with  has  to  sign  it  with  his 
initials  and  the  exact  time  of  its  being  giveii 
to  him.  One  copy  of  this  lu;  kee])s  himself, 
and  the  other  is  given^^ip.  So  (Jiat  if  any 
Hosted  by  V^OOr 
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question  should  arise  iater  as  to  wlieu  or 
by  wliom  some  laessaj^e  was  defilt  witli,  tlietc 
can  be  no  dispute  about  the  matter,  the 
checkiiijr  clerk's  own  initials  are  the  witness 
in  the  case.  Tiie  great  ini]>()rt!Uiee  of  this 
system  will  bo  best  reee<,niised  when  one 
remembers  the  vast  i)nmi}er  of  telegrams 
dealt  wich.  For  instiinee,  on  .Inly  80  last 
yeEir  tliere  wei'e  no  less  than  1,^78  ])ostal 
telegrams  passed  through  the  instrument 
room— that  is,  telegrams  sent  by  the  public 
travelling  on  the  line  ! 

One  portion  of  the  work  done  in  this  de- 
partment— viK.,  that  of  the  pneumatic  tubes— 
cannot  fail  to  he  of  great  interest  to  every 
visitor  who  is  pri\il(^geil  to  see  it.  There 
are,  as  I  previonsly 
stilted,  live  of  tliese 
tnbes,  of  which  two 
go  to  the  platforms 
of  the  station,  one 
goes  to  tlie  new 
building,  as  it  is 
called,  and  another 
goes  to  the  old,  and 
the  fifth  goes  to 
Bishopsgate  Street 
station.  lies^ides  the 
great  nmnber  of 
telegraphic  de- 
spatches sent  iiy 
these  tnbes  baek- 
wards  and  forwards, 
letters  are  often 
sent,  too ;  in  fact, 
sometimes  as  many 
as  200  a  day  are 
thus  received  or 
despatched.  The 
messages  are  jen- 
closcd  in  a  case 
known  as  the  "car- 
rier," and,  when  all 

is  ready,  this  "  earriei',"  i}y  pneumatic  means, 
is  sent  at  lightning  speed  to  its  destination. 
Two  examples  will  show  how  rapidly  this 
can  be  done. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Millie  tliat,  when 
these  tubes  were  first  used,  messages  were 
often  carried  at  a  rate  of  one  hundred  miles 
an  hour  by  the  "carrier"  ;  bnt  in  consequence 
of  this  great  speed  the  "  earric!' "  went 
against  the  "  terminus  of  its  course" — so  to 
speak  -or  the  other  end  of  tlie  pneumatic 
tube,  with  such  force,  that  it  was  very  fre- 
quently hrnkeii  I  Again,  whilst  1  looked 
on,  a  message  was  sent  in  the  "carrier" 
through  one  of  these  tubes,  and  an  answer 
received  from  its  destination.    The  ground 


covered  by  this  despatch  and  its  reply,  in 
going  from  ns  and  returning,  was  ipnte  a 
(juarter  of  a  mile,  yet  the  whole  process, 
tinned  by  us  watch  iu  hand,  was  only  twelve 

seconds ! 

Another  most  interesting  item  in  this 
veritable  Chamber  of  Wonders  is  a  new  kind 
of  telephone,  especially  useful  for  conversing 
with  the  men  in  signal-boxes.  Of  coui-se,  a 
vast  amount  of  this  kind  of  work  is  carried 
on  from  Liverpool  Street  telegraph  depart- 
ment. In  this  new  telephonic  device  there 
is  no  necessity  for  the  person  receiving  a 
message  to  go  up  and  put  his  ear  close  to  the 
oar-tube  of  the  telejihone.  There  is,  in 
connection  with  the  wire,  a  wide  tube,  known 
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jis  the  "  loud-Speaking  teleplione,"  to  a 
signal-box.  When  a  telephone-memge  is 
sent,  this  tul>e  shoute  it  out,  so  to  speak,  so 
that  the  signalman  hears  it  without  moving 
from  his  then  position.  It  wiU  at  once  be 
apparent  how  important  and  useful  this 
device  is  if  the  signalman  chances  to  be  just 
engaged  in  a  job  he  cannot  immediately 
leave.  As  there  is  no  "ringing  up  "required, 
no  continual  "calling,"  it  will  prove  a  most 
important  adjunct  in  perfecting  this  division 
of  the  department's  work. 

Of  this  new  device,  one  Is  already  fitted 
up,  and  I  was  informed  that  seven  others 
were  to  be  added  almost  inunediately,  as  it 
hiid  been  such  a  success.  [^widely 
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iidopfced,  certainly  revolutionise  this  kind  of 
telephonic  work. 

Koi"  would  iuiv  dcscj'ijUrioii  of  this  instru- 
ment room  be  complete  wkicii  did  not 
mention  tlie  work  of  tlie  "  whistlinj^  tele- 
phone." To  me,  personally,  this  was  as 
interesting  iis  any  apparatus  in  the  room. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Compjmy's  well-known  station  at 
Broxboume,  twenty  miles  from  Liverpool 
Street,  and  goes  to  the  signal  -  box  there. 
On  being  set  in  motion  it  whistles 
sharply  to  the  signalman,  who  is  then  all 
attention  to  the  important  message  that  is 
eomiiijr.  The  cdnveyiii^  -  wire  itself  is 
aetualiy  the  ordinary  telej^rapli-wirc,  to 
which  this  other  apparatus  is  (tcniiecLed. 

Tiie  power  to  work  all  the  electrical  force 
retjuired  for  such  a  system  is  got  from  400 
cells  of  bi-chromate,  which  are  kept  in  a 
room  on  the  platfot-m,  below  the  instrument 
room  already  described.  Here  men  examine 
the  cells,  fill  them,  and  keep  them  in  oi-der 
as  required  daily.  Altogether  this  electrical 
department  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company  keeps  over  sixty  people  regularly 
employed. 

Next  to  the  instrnment  room  is  a  room 
which  contains  round  its  walls  a  series  of 
shelves,  fitted  with  doors  in  front,  so  as  to 


form  cupboards.  In  these  cupboards  are 
kept  all  the  bundles  of  ttsle^rams  of  every 
sort  that  daily  pass  through  tlje  other  room. 
Order  here,  as  everywhere  else,  is  tlic  pre- 
dominant feiiture.  Each  shelf  is  di\ided 
into  compartments,  and  to  citch  comjinrtiiK'iit 
is  allotted  a  date  in  due  oi-der,  Uiginning 
at  January  1  and  ending  December  31. 
All  the  telegrams  received  on  any  day, 
when  finished  with,  are  tied  up  neatly 
together  and  placed  upon  the  shelf's  com- 
partment allotted  to  that  day,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  immediate  reference  at  any 
moment.  They  are  thus  kept  for  twelve 
months,  sifter  which,  if  no  question  has 
been  raised  about  them,  they  are  detitroyed. 
Thus  there  is  no  hurry,  no  confusion,  in 
turning  to  any  telegram  required.  The  chief 
or  his  second  can  put  his  hand  at  once  on 
any  one  telepjram  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands that  have  passed  through  the  office 
during  the  preceding  year,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  and  produce  it  for  your 
inspection  in  a  miimte  or  two. 

Verily  this  telegr;iphic  departraent  is  a 
wonderful  place,  and  I  thought,  as  1  descended 
again  htto  Bishopsgate  Strei't,  how  few  of  the 
millions  w)i<»  paws  it  weekly  luu'e  any  con- 
ception of  the  remarkable  work  going  on  daily 
within  the  brick  walls  of  Hanulton  House. 
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By  R.  Kamsay. 


Illttsfra(/>t/  ////  1'"ran('EH  Kwan. 


*' "T'M  terrified,  doctor!"  said  Mrs.  lud. 

I  She  had  tripped  hurriedly  up  the 
■  steps  of  the  doctor's  house,  which 

stoofl  alone  a  little  way  down  the  street. 

Apiiiircntly  t^liu  luid 
run  all  Uie  way 
from  tlie  bank,  and 
was  almost  bmitii- 
less,  her  colour 
coming  and  goinj^, 
and  her  golden  liair 
rather  wild.  She 
had  a  little  black 
case  in  her  arms 
and  was  absurdly 
liuj^'ifiiit;  it. 

Tlic  doctoi'  re- 
^'uriled  tier  ijrii\'t!ly. 
He  was  a  solemn 
youns^  man,  u])t  to 
look  re}>roaci)fn[  if 
his  ])ii.tii;iits  woiv 
only  slightly  ill- 
With  dignity  lie 
put  this  patient  a 
chair. 

"  And  the  symp- 
toms- he  had 
liegiin,  Mi'Sf.  lull 
liiiiglietl  iierviHisly. 

"  It's  tlu'se  rn- 
niours,"  she  said, 
"  about  tliievei^  and 
buri^lai'H.  You  duu'i 
know  how  I'rijilii- 
ened  I  have  been 
lately;  and  the 
servants  say  —  oli, 
doctor,  pity  me ! 
"With  my  husband 
away,  iiiul  sus- 
picions characters 
liiiimiing  the  place, 
I  am  nearly  fran- 
tic ! " 

The  doctor  looked 
puzzled,  perhaps 

doubtful  what  he  should  prescribe  for 
that. 

"  And  so  I  came  in  this  afternoon  to  bring 
my  sapphires  and  put  them  in  the  bank. 


Imagine  my  state  of  mind,  doctor — the  bank 
was  shut ! " 

She  looked  at  him  tragically,  pausing. 
Outside  the  horses  were  jingling  their  har- 


"  With  dignity  lie  put  this  patient  a  chair." 

ness,  lifting  their  luiads  imiiaticntly  towards 
each  other  ;  tlie  carriage  liad  followed  her 
down  the  street. 

"  It  will  be  dark  l)cfori(^4  get  lioinc,"  said 
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Mrs.  Ind  piteoiisly.  "Think!  Uie  long, 
long,  lonely  drive,  and  ilien  nil  night  U>  I'u 
in  terror  about  my  sapphires.  I  cannot  face 
it !  Doctor,  will  yon  -  will  you  let  nie  leave 
tlicin  here  ?  If  not,  I 
fri<jht;' 

She  thrust  the  hlaek 
with  all  excited  ^(^sLiire. 

"  Leave  them  here  ?  " 
uncomfortably. 


shall  be  j^rey  witli 
case  into  his  hands 
repeated  the  doctor 


"'Stir,  and  I  shoot!'  she  cried. 


"  Please  I  You  can  run  across  with  thcni 
to  the  l>a.iik  directly  it  o"jiens  to-morrow 
morning  ;  and  yon  are  so  safe,  li\  in<,'  in  the 
town,  and  your  liunsc  snch  an  unlikely 
place  -su  very  safe  alto^^ether  I  Hliut  tlieni 
up  in  that  cupboard,  behind  the  bottles." 

Rather  unwillingly  he  bad  to  acquiesce. 
After  all,  it  was  only  for  a  uiglit.  He  took 
up  the  little  black  case  that  was  so  ]ireeious, 
and  wrapped  it  in  medicated  cotton-wool  till 


it  was  completely  hidden.  'I'hen  he  put  it 
on  the  liigbest  shelf  of  his  private  cnpboaid, 
as  the  buly  prayed  bini,  behind  the  bottles. 

She  bad  dri\en  away  in  a  ImiTy,  afraid 
that  be  miglii  rejient,  ami  be  shut  the  door 
after  her  with  a  new  sense  of  responsibility. 

"What  was  it?"  called  a  yonng  voice 
from  the  n])}icr  regions  as  he  stood  on  the 
mat,  reflecting,  i'cggy,  sister,  housekeeper, 
and  dispenser,  was  leaning  over  the  stairs. 

Tbc  doctor  glanced 
up  gravely. 

"  My  patients," 
he  said,  "  trust  me 
not  only  with  their 
lives,  but— -tbeir 
sapphires." 

Peggy  came  run- 
ning down.  Slie  was 
a  young  ihing  with 
eugt^r  eyes,  and  al- 
thongh  she  liad  none 
(if  liftr  brother's  so- 
hfiunity,  the  laughter 
in  them  was  always 
frustrating  her  at- 
tempts to  look  staid. 
Just  now  her  expres- 
sion was  all  dismay. 

"Oh  !"  she  cried, 
"itud  if  anybody 
were  f,o  break  in  ?  " 

"  \yc  must  risk 
it,"  siiid  the  doctor, 
smiling. 

The  night-bell 
had  bee!i  ringing  in 
Peggy's  dreams. 

She  bad  hcanl  it 
and  half  awakened  ; 
her  brother  had 
come  alojig  tlu^  juis- 
sage  huri'iedly  iiuil 
called  sditiethitig 
through  the  keyhole; 
l)ut  the  dreaming 
held  her  fast.  It 
must  have  been  a 
long  wliile  after  tliat  slie  started  up  and 
listened. 

What  was  that  ? 

Had  1  tarold  not  gone  ont,  after  all  ?  How 
wa.s  it,  then,  that  slu;  remembei'ed  the  liouse- 
door's  clang  and  t!ie  -^ound  of  wheels  ?  She 
should  have  got  ui>  to  see  that  he  had  all  he 
wanted,  and— heavens  ! —to  bar  the  door. 
That  nmwt  have  been  what  he  bad  (tailed 
tiirongb  the  keyhole. 
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in  their  charge,  and  the  honse-door  left  on 

the  latch  ! 

Pej^gy  sat  up  in  bwl  conscience-stricken, 
reaching  out  for  her  dressing-gown  and  her 
stockings.  It  was  pitch  dark,  but  she  felt  a 
queer  kind  of  hesitation  in  striking  a  match, 
as  if  that  would  make  visible  many  terrors, 
all  merged  in  tlie  general  eeriness  of  the 
dark. 

Again  I    "What  "was  it  ? 

She  held  her  breath  to  listen.  Surely, 
surely  there  was  somebody  in  the  house. 

With  a  courage  that  niled  her  beating 
pulses  she  sprang  out  of  bed  and  dressed, 
feeling  that  she  would  be  braver  with  all  her 
clothes  on.  Then  she  ventured  out  on  the 
landing.  Leaning  over  the  stairs  she  heard, 
surely,  unmistakably,  little  noises  far  down 
below. 

It  was  no  use  waking  the  maids  on  the 
upper  landing.  They  were  only  two,  an  old 
woman  and  a  young  girl  who  had  fits  (it 
was  the  principal  thin^  for  which  she  had  a 
character,  and  keenly  mterested  her  master), 
and  they  would  only  add  their  shrieks. 
Peggy  turned  quickly  into  lier  brother's 
room.  As  she  thought,  it  was  empty.  What 
would  she  not  have  given  to  hear  a  powerful 
snore  ?  The  bed  was  not  even  rumpled  ;  he 
had  been  sitting  up  late,  and  the  summons 
must  have  surprised  him  on  his  way  up. 
And  then  it  struck  her — what  if  it  had  been 
a  false  alarm  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  ? 

There  was  an  old  pistol  in  the  room  that 
the  doctor  played  with  occasionally,  shooting 
bottles  in  the  back  yard  ;  and  Peggy  had 
learnt  to  fire  it.  She  took  it  up  now  and 
charged  it,  betwixt  friglit  and  laughter,  and 
then,  like  a  ghost,  but  in  a  very  ungliostly 
pani(.',  slid  dmvn  the  stairs. 

The  hall  lamp  was  out,  black  out.  Peggy 
felt  her  way  across  to  the  door,  and  passed 
her  hand  up  and  down.  It  was  only  latched. 
Her  fingers  were  turning  the  key,  and  me- 
chanically feeling  to  find  the  bar,  when  a 
thought  aiTeated  her.  Who  might  she  be 
barring  in  ? 

A  subdued  rustle  reached  her  from  the 
doctor's  study  ;  it  was  queer  and  threatenii^, 
because  unaccountable.  And  with  it  another 
sound,  horribly  like  the  tread  of  a  man. 

Peggy  was  an  audacious  young  woman, 
and  had  always  been  famed  iji  the  family  for 
her  pluck.  A  little  minute  pjissed  while  slie 
was  standing  there  listening— and  shaking. 
Then  she  stumbled  forward  in  the  darkness, 
past  the  glistening  hall  chairs  and  an  oak 
chest  that  was  terribly  in  the  way,  and  flung 
open  the  study  door. 


Tlie  lamp  was  lit.  It  glimmered  danger- 
ously in  the  eyes  of  a  man— a  stranger. 

'X^f?y  I'^id  not  guessed  till  then  how  sure 
she  had  been  that,  after  all,  it  was  only  the 
cat — or  Harold.    She  was  dumb  witlt  fright. 

At  her  appearance  he  had  jumped  up, 
confounded.  He  was  tall  and  dark  and 
powerful ;  a  man  who  could  crush  her  with 
a  finger ;  but—but— she  bad  the  pistol. 
She  lifted  it  quickly.  It  might  be  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  and — if  she  were  not 
dauntless  ! 

"  Stir,  and  I  shoot !  "  she  cried. 

He  looked  at  her  :  it  was  a  measuring 
glance  that  might  carry  the  fate  of  cither. 
Peggy  braved  it  with  a  high  front  and  lier 
little  shaking  linger  at  the  trigger.  Then 
she  saw  his  eyes  twinkle  amusedly  and  there 
was  a  sudden  smile  at  his  mouth. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  a  burglar  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  I  do,"  Peggy  answered  stoutly. 

"  But — but — I  assure  you— — " 

He  smiled  at  her  as  if  the  accusation  were 
too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  minute  ; 
his  manner  was  very  gentlemanly,  more 
amused  than  embarrassed.  Peggy  saw  then 
that  he  was  better  dressed  than  one  would 
expect  iu  a  burglar  ;  good-looking,  reckless, 
and  rather  careworn.  At  least  he  was  not 
a  ruflian.  A  queer  little  impulse  of  pity 
moved  her  to  say — 

"  If  you  will  go  away  quietly,  I — I  will 
not  call  the  police." 

He  made  no  sign  of  willingnesB  to  accept 
her  offer.  Kather  it  apjpeared  to  amuse  him 
more  than  her  threatening  attitude  with  the 
pistol. 

"  Will  you  not  allow  me  to  explain  ? " 
he  asked. 

Peggy  looked  at  him  sternly.  She  was 
not  much  afraid  of  him  just  at  present. 
Only  she  must  not  let  herself  think  and 
tremble. 

"  What  are  you  domg  here  ? "  she  said. 
"  Who  are  you  ? " 

"  Has  your  brother — you  are  Miss  Eyder  ? 
-never  spoken  to  you  of  Jack  Ijancaster  ?  " 

Peggy  shook  her  head. 

"It  looks  black,  then,"  he  said,  with 
another  twinkle.  "But  the  fact  is,  I'm  an 
old  college  chum  of  Jiis,  and  happening  to  be 
travelling  this  way  I  thought  I'd  pay  him  a 
surprise  visit.  The  last  train,  you  know, 
gets  in  here  at  about  eleven." 

It  was  glib,  but  the  honeekeeper  shook 
her  head  ^ain,  unbeheving. 

"Harold  would  have  Widened  me,"  she  said. 
"There  would  hattetoetiftiaNW0tt^|S«^eady." 
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"  I  wouldn't  have  anybody  called  up,"  said 
he.  "  Ryder  said  I  could  share  his  room, 
and  asked  me  to  go  up  and  take  possession. 
But  he  was  sent  for  half-an-hour  ago,  and  I 
said  I  would  sit  up  till  he  came  in." 

Peggy's  eyes  wandered  donbtfully  about 
the  room.  The  fire  was  smoiUderiug,  dim 
and  red  ;  the  doctor's  slippers  were  flung,  as 
usual,  inside  the  fender.  His  pipe  lay  on 
the  mantelpiece  beside  another,  an  unfamiliar 
one  ;  perhaps,  aiter  all,  it  was  true.  she 
wondered  her  eyes  fell  lower,  and  she  saw  a 
strange  array  on  the  table.  Three  silver 
mugs  and  a  flagon  were  glittering  in  a  row. 
The  stranger  saw  her  quick  glance. 

"  By  Jove  I  "  he  exclaimed,  "  slie  thinks  I 
was  packing  up  his  'Varaity  trophies  to  make 
off  with." 

That  frank  explanation  and  bis  look  of 
comical  despair  disarmed  the  girl  at  last. 
What  would  Harold  say  when  lie  came  and 
heard  how  she  had  treated  his  college  chum  ? 
She  threw  up  her  hands  in  consternation. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  cried,  "  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
How  can  I  apologise  ?  " 

"  Don't !  "  he  said.  "  I'm  willing  to  admit 
that  it  was  suspicious,  and  Tin  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  not  insisting  on  marcliiug 
me  off  to  prison."  He  laughed,  the  joke  of 
the  tiling  apparently  striking  him  far  more 
than  its  awkward  side.  Peggy  wondered 
amazedly  at  herself  that  she  could  ever  have 
taken  him.  for  a  burglar.  She  was  very  full 
of  remorse. 

"  I'm  80  sorry,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
with  an  es^er  longing  to  make  amends. 
"  What  can  I  do  to  make  yon  comfortable  ?" 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Lancaster. 
"With  your  permission  I  will  just  sit  here 
and  smoke  till  Ryder  comes  in.  Please  go 
up  again,  and  don't  bother  about  me.  Leave 
me  in  charge  of  the  house  and — the  sap- 
phires." 

Peggy  started. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  were  anxious,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile.  "  Ryder  was  just  telling 
me  about  it  when  he  was  knocked  up  and 
had  to  go.  They  seemed  to  be  weighing 
upon  his  mind,  too,  and  he  asked  me  most 
solemnly  to  keep  an  eye  on  them.  He  forgot 
to  say  where  they  were,  iliough,  so  how  am  I 
to  guard  them  ?    Are  they  in  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Peggy  faintly. 

Mr.  Lanc^ter  surveyed  the  room  care- 
lessly. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Then  am  I  to 
guard  that  cupboard  ?  But,  look  here,  Miss 
Ryder,  you  really  must  go  back  to  bed  and 
leave  me  at  my  post." 


His  tone  was  kind  and  authoritative,  as 
anyone  might  address  a  wan  little  weary 
person  who  oi^ht  to  be  sent  to  bed.  Peggy 
reddened,  and  wondered  again  at  her  past 
unbelief. 

"Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  first?"  she 
asked  wistfully.  "  Don't  you  want  some- 
thing to  eat  or  drink  ?  Did  you  have  any 
supper  ?  " 

"  I — I  believe  we  hadn't,"  he  answered. 
"  We  were  so  glad  to  see  each  other,  and  jnat 
sat  talking  ;  and  then  Ryder  was  tailed  out 

in  such  a  hurry.    I  said  I'd  forage  

Oil,  pray,  don't  trouble  I " 

However,  Peggy  had  already  disappeared 
into  the  kitchen. 

The  fire  in  the  range  was  still  aUght ;  it 
had  been  left  so  to  keep  a  kettle  warm  for 
the  doctor.  She  thrust  a  bit  of  kindling 
wood  into  it  until  it  lit  ail  the  kitchen,  and, 
although  terribly  afi'aid  of  rats,  tucked  her 
skirta  tight  round  her  and  ventured  gallantly 
mto  the4arder.  Finally  she  came  back  laden 
to  the  guest  in  the  doctor's  study. 

"You  should  not ;  you  really  should  not," 
he  said,  coming  forward  to  help  her  to  put 
down  the  things  she  carried.  With  indis- 
criminate hospitality  she  bad  fetched  ham 
and  cold  beef,  and  a  leg  of  Jiuitton  that  was 
unhappily  still  uncooked.  Mr.  Lancaster 
laughed,  and  she  laughed,  as  they  both 
looked  at  this  proof  of  her  bewilderment, 
and  then  she  fled  and  brought  in  a  cheese. 
It  was  a  huge  one  in  a  china  dish,  and  the 
guest  cleared  the  silver  cups  off  the  table  to 
make  room,  arranging  them  almost  affection- 
ately along  the  mantelpiece. 

"  They  are  pleasant  reminders,"  he  said, 
with  a  little  sigh,  "  of  ancient  triumphs  and 
the  old  days  at  Cambridge." 

Peggy  was  standing  at  the  table  witli  a 
loaf  she  was  bringing.  She  let  it  fall  sud- 
denly. Ifc  was  very  simple.  He  had  said 
Cambridge. 

The  doctor  was  an  Oxford  man. 

That  little  slip  had  been  fatal.  True,  the 
inscription  on  the  silver  mug  he  was  handling 
referred  to  a  Cambridge  triumph,  but  it  had 
not  been  won  by  Harold  :  it  was  a  relic  of  a 
cousin  who  had  gone  to  fight  fever  in  Africa 
and  left  it  in  his  keeping.  Peggy  watclicd 
him  with  an  appalling  conviction  in  !ier  soul. 
Coming  so  close  upon  the  rehef  of  tiie  past 
few  minutes,  this  revelation  made  her  feel  all 
unstrung.  She  put  out  a  hand  to  support 
herself  at  the  table,  and  her  eyes  grew  lai^e 
with  fear. 

He  had  taken  up  one  of  the  smaller  mugs, 
and  she  thought  he  st^Q^g}^ 
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"  I  tried  both  'Vnrsities,  you  must  know, 
Miss  Ryder,  iituI  Tin  afraid  iniitlier  was  very 
proud  of  me.    I  was  always  a  lazy  chap." 

The  wonderful  readiness  of  the  man  1 
Ho  turned  carelessly  from  the  mantelpiece 
and  l)egau  to  finger  the  doctor's  pistol.  (If 
she  liiul  only  kept  it  instead  of  rashly  flinging 
it  oil  iliB  table  !) 

With  licr  heart  in  her  mouth  Pcj^gy 
wutobed  iiini.  lie  was  examiuiug  tlic  ttuiif^ 
with  an  air  of  amused  disdain,  probably 
finduig  it  rickety,  and  also,  she  thought, 
debating.    She  saw  him  glance  up  quickly 


that  it  meant  ruin.  The  sap]iliires  had  been 
trmted  to  tbeiu  ;  tbcir  disappearance  would 
always  be  a  haunting  slur  on  the  doctor,  if 
nothing  worse  than  that.  Friends  might 
disbelieve— enemies  would  accuse  tliem. 
There  would  just  be  her  halting  story,  a  tale 
of  cowardice  at  tlie  best.    And  then  Mrs. 

Ind's  despair  ! 

"There  is  no  light  in  the  hall,"  be  saiil, 
deliberately,  as  she  fancied.  "You  IukI 
better  leave  this  door  ajar." 

And  she  knew  that  she  would  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  and  give  the  alarm.  Had 
he  guessed  what  was  in  her  mind  ?  All 
at  once  an  idea  struck  lier ;  she  paused, 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  smde  that, 
if  he  had  only  known  it,  was  a 
smile  of  daring. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  have 
forgotten  to  get  you  any- 
thing to  drink.  You 
will  have  some 
sherry  ?  " 

"Tliaiik  you," 
he  answei'ed 
briefly. 


 .  „„„^    ,  - 

nil ! ' " 


at  the  pia.ce  wliere  Mrs.  Ind's  sapphires  had 
lieen  put,  and  slie  believed  she  could  uudei- 
staiid  wliy  t!ie  same  glance  shoirld  fall  on 
her.     Ife  was  innking  up  iiis  mind. 

"  If  you're  sure  yon  have  all  you  want," 
she  said'^  quickly,  "  T  will  say  '  (i-ood  night.'  " 

And  she  saw  his  look  of  relief.  He  took 
a  step  towards  her  and  put  out  his  hand. 

"  &oo(i  night,"  he  said. 

In  a  despairing  flash  Peggy  realised  what 
her  retreat  would  moan.  It  would  save  her 
own  life  perhajis— ^he  could  see  past  the 
amUe  in  these  determined  eyes — but  after 


"X— [  never  drink  anything  stronger  than 
tea." 

Tcggy  was  not  to  be  lieaten. 

"  Tln^n  you  will  ha\'e  that,"  she  sinrl. 
"  1  can  bear  the  kettle  singing.  1  will  mal<:e 
von  a  enp  of  tea." 

"  Don't  trouble,"  he  said  rather  im- 
patient] v. 

"It  will  not  take  a  minute,"  said  I'egKJ 
kindly.  Couruge  was  returning  to  her  with 
a  chance  of  action,  and  she  was  able  to  play 
her  part.  Her  impetuous  hospitality  reas- 
ired  him  ;  he  did  not  ^io.-w:^k  lier  m 
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she  Viuiislicd,  leaving  the  study  door  wide 
open.  If  lie  were  to  follow  her  all  would  be 
lost,  but  he  did  not.  He  could  hear  from 
where  he  was  standing  if  she  unbarred  one 
of  the  outer  doors  or  slid  up  a  window. 

In  the  kitchen  she  caught  up  a  teapot 
and  (emptied  into  it  an  extravagant  heap  of 
tea  ;  then  she  bent  over  the  kettle,  and  there 
was  a  reassuring  sound  of  pouring  water. 
The  man  in  the  doctor's  study  could  not  fail 
,to  hear  it.  When  there  was  about  a  cupful 
of  water  in  the  teapot  she  put  on  the  lid,  and 
with  a  quick  motion  set  a  jug  under  the 
boiler  and  turned  the  tap.  Then,  while  the 
noise  of  pouring  went  on  uninterruptedly,  she 
darted  across  the  kitchen — across  the  passage. 

There  was  hardly  a  clink  in  the  aui^ery  as 
she  searched  among  the  bottles.  She  was 
back  again  in  an  instant.  The  light  had 
gone  out  in  her  hand  as  she  crossed  the  hall 
in  a  breathless  hurry,  but  something  she  was 
bringing  with  her  glimmered  in  the  flickering 
darkness  of  the  kitchen.  With  her  hand  on 
the  teapot  she  paused,  and,  shrinking  on  the 
brink  of  the  Rubicon,  peered  fearfully  out 
of  the  darkness  towards  the  lamp-lit  study. 
By  an  effort  she  lifted  the  teapot  and 
walked  steadily,  quickly  in. 

"  I  will  ponr  oat  a  cap,"  she  said,  "  and 
you  must  drink  it — yow  really  must." 

He  took  it  from  her  hands  and  drank  it, 
swallowing  it  hot,  with  an  unwilling  haste. 
As  be  put  down  the  cup  she  rose. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  "  good  night !  " 

He  watched  her  up  the  stairs.  She  know 
it.  From  where  he  was  standing  he  could 
see  the  far-away  flutter  of  her  skirt,  higher 
and  higher  as  she  disappeared  ;  and  she 
walked  up  lightly,  -himiming  a  little,  high 
scrap  of  song.  But  as  soon  as  she  reached 
the  turn  ol  the  stairs  she  paused,  and,  shut- 
ting the  nearest  door  with  a  bang,  leaned 
over  the  banisters  and  listened. 

"Would  he  find  out  the  trick  ?  Would  she 
hear  his  angry  tread  and  his  voice,  quick  and 
dangerous,  warning  her  of  the  punishment 
she  must  reap  ?  Or  would  nothing  happen  ? 
It  was  a  risk ;  she  had  known  it  when  the 
idea  came,  and  she  had  facetl  it  desperately. 
A  minute — another  minute.  She  hardly 
knew  whether  it  was  the  clock  on  the  stairs 
or  her  own  heart  beating.  WitJi  it  the 
silence  was  getting  awful. 

Ah,  what  was  that  ?  A  faint  attempt  at 
movement,  a  stumble,  and  then  a  fall  ? 

Peggy  waited  until  she  could  stand  the 
hush  no  longer  and  then  went  creeping 
down  the  stair.  It  was  taking  her  life  in 
her  hand,  but  still  


The  light  was  still  a.s  high  in  the  study, 
but  all  the  room  was  curiously  still,  and 
something  strange  was  lying  half  on  the 
floor,  half  across  a  chair  I   It  had  happened  I 

Peggy  halted,  triumphant,  and  yet  terror- 
stricken,  gazing  at  her  work.  If  she  had 
killed  him  ?  But  no,  no,  surely — her  hand 
had  been  almost  steady. 

She  came  a  little  nearer.  His  head  lay 
against  the  chair  ;  his  dark  hair  was  ruffled 
as  he  had  fallen. 

At  that  sight  triumph  had  altogetiier  the 
upper  hand.  She  turned  to  rush  out  into 
the  street  and  alarm  the  nearest  houses,  to 
bring  men  to  carry  the  buiglar  away  to 
prison  ;  and  just  then  she  heard  the  doctor's 
key  at  the  door. 

He  was  almost  overturned  by  her  eager 
n^h,  and  her  wild,  white  face  was  as  startling 
to  him  as  a  ghost's. 

"  Why  ■"  he  gasped.  "Peggy — Peggy!" 

and  his  solemn  young  countenance  lost  its 
professional  gravity.  She  almost  dragged 
him  into  the  study. 

"  It's  a  burglar,"  she  said.  "  He  broke  in 
to  steal  the  sapphires.  And  I  wasn't  sure 
that  he  hadn't  murdered  you !  and,  oh  ! 
Harold,  it  has  been  awful !  But  I  gave  him 
some  of  that  new  stuff ;  you  said  it  took 
effect  very  quickly — just  enough  to  make 
him — to  make  him  sleep.  Oh  !  I  hope  I 
have  not  killed  him,  after  all !  " 

The  doctor  could  not  understand  half  her 
speech,  any  more  than  Peggy  had  understood 
what  he  had  called  to  her  through  the  key- 
hole before  he  started ;  but  he  saw  the 
prostrate  figure  and  gave  a  jump.  He 
dropped  on  his  knees  by  the  burglar. 

"  Great  Scott !  Peggy,  what  have  you  done 
to  Jack  ■  ?  " 

To  that  heroine  the  next  minutes  were 
years  of  interminable  remorse.  Harold's 
reproach^  she  could  hear  proudly,  consciotiB 
of  the  best  intentions,  but  not  tiie  sight  of 
that  still,  still  figure. 

She  shrank  into  a  corner,  telling  herself 
that  she  had  murdered  him,  and  that  it 
would  haunt  her  always— that  she  would 
never  smile  again  all  her  life  ;  and  the  tears 
were  bitter  and  imminent  in  her  eyes. 

But  at  last  with  shaking  ana  care  he 
wakened.  He  raised  himself  a  little,  saw  the 
doctor's  horrified  face,  and  laughed.  To 
Peggy  that  laugh  was  the  most  beautiful 
sound  in  all  the  world. 

He  turned  to  her.  In  his  look  there  was 
fun  and  forgiveness,  and  more  than  that — 

*'  WiU  you  shake  handSjJM^iss  Peggy  ?  I — 
I  admire  your  plBsfe!^  by  CjOOglC 


TllH  KOVA[.  lllBDe  OF  THE  SANDWICH  1S[,AN!>S. 

IT  is  not  often  that  tlie  native  pvoduots 
of  savage   or   semi-savage  races  are 
remarkable  for  artistic  beauty,  however 
curious  and  interesting  they  may  be.  Among 
sucli  products  the  magnificent  feather-work 
formerly  produced  liy  the  natives  of  the 
Hawaiian,  or  Sandwich, 
Islands  may  be  assigned  a. 
very  high— indeed,  the  very 
highest  —  place.     It  con- 
siKtod  of  feather  plumes,  of 
feather-covered  helmets  and 
dance-masl^,  of  wreaths  and 
tippets,    and,    above  all, 
of  gorgeous  cloaks  (called 
7mmios  iu  the  Hawaiian  lan- 
guage) covered  with  the 
fathers  of  brightly  coloured 
native  birds.    Tliese  cloaks, 
whicli  were  worn  ordy  liy 
the  kings  and  highest  cliiei's, 
are   as   truly  beautiful  as 
anytlung   modern   art  can 
produce.     All   tlic  earlier 
visitors   to   the  Hawaiian 
Uroup  mention  them,  for 
they  were  too  striking  to 
,  escape  attention.    Cook,  who,  in  1778,  was 
the  first  to  visit  the  Islands,  was  received  by 
the  natives  with  all  the  ceremony  and  adora- 
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tioii  which  they  thought  due  to  him  as  a 
god,  and  their  cliiefs  presented  him  with 
several  feather-covered  cloaks  and  lu^lmets, 
which  they  regarded  as  their  most  priceless 
treasures.  In  Bartolozzi's  well-known  en- 
graving, "  The  Death  of  Captain  Cook," 
published  iu  1782,  four  of  the  nati\-es  are 
represented  wearing  cloaks  (witli  very  little 
else!)  and  two  wear  helmets  - -all  drawn, 
doubtless,  from  the  examples  brought  hoine 
by  Cook's  Expedition  and  now  in  the  IJritish 
Museum.  The  dagger  used  by  the  cloaked 
native  shown  in  the  act  of  stabbing  Cook  in 
the  back  was  one  of  eight  which  Cook  had 
preseiit-(;d  to  tlie  khig  (Kamehameha  T.)  in 
excliange  for  a  cloak.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
other  cloaks  now  hi  England  were  given  or 
sent  bv  the  old  kings  and  cliiefs  of  Hawaii 
as  presents  on  some  (to  them)  highly  iiti- 
portaat  occasion.  Thus,  in  March,  IHIO, 
the  then  king  sent,  as  a  royal  present  to 
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King  George  IV.,  a  fine  cloak,  which  is  still 
at  Windsor.  Another  fvm  example,  now  in 
the  museum  at  iMccsv  l!Mte@g-|€brought 
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to  this  country  by  King  Lhio-Lliio,  wlio,  in 
1824,  ciimc  with  his  queen  to  Eutrbind  to 
seek  British  protection  for  his  (n>uutry.  Both 
died  of  the  measles  whilst  hero,  ;ind  the 
king,  just  before  his  own  death,  presented 
this  cloak,  as  his  most  valued  personal  pos- 
session, to  the  Hon.  F.  Byng,  who  had  been 
appuiuted  by  George  lY.  to  attend  him.  Ho 
highly,  indeed,  were  tlie  cloaks  valued  in 
Hawaii  that  very  sekluni  has  one  been 
iiUowed  to  leave  the  Islands  as  n  result  of 
purchase.    It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that 


most  highly  prized  in  the  manulai'turc  lias 
become,  extinct.  The  few  specimens  which 
lia\'e  found  their  way  to  Euj-ope  are,  therefore, 
now  among  the  most  highly  prized,  treasures 
in  leading  public  and  private  museums. 

The  making  of  cloaks  and  other  feather- 
covered  articles  of  dress  or  oi'nament  dates, 
doubtless,  from  a  very  remote  period  in  Uie 
history  of  tlie  Islands.  It  formed,  in  by- 
gone days,  the  princijial  oeenjtation  of  ilie 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  llawaiiiui  no})lcs. 
The  ancient  kings  had  a  regular  staff  of 


FEATHER    II  KI,  M  KTS. 

In  the  British  Museum. 


in  many  cases  t!ie  re(;i])icnt  thought  very 
lightly  of  a  gift  which  the  donor  regarded 
as  of  value  inestinialile.  It  is  even  said  that 
one  fine  cloak,  brought  home  by  a  traveller 
iu  the  early  years  of  this  century,  was  stored 
by  him  in  a  lumber-room  and  used  by  his 
little  grand -daughter  when  "  playing  at 
queens  !  " 

Though  once  fairly  alinndant  in  Hawaii, 
specimens  of  this:  splendid  feather-work  are 
now  very  scarce  tliere  and  more  highly  prized 
than  ever  ;  for  not  only  has  the  art  of  making 
it  beeu  lost,  hut  the  bird  whose  feathers  were 


skilled  feather- hunters,  who  were  ver'y  expert 
in  their  vocation.  In  capturing  the  l)irds, 
a  net  or  snare  was  sometimes  used,  but  more 
often  !i  kind  of  bird-lime,  made  from  the 
sticky  juice  of  the  brcad-fj'uit  tree  or  from 
the  gum  of  the  fragrant  olapa  {(Jheiroden<k-on 
gaudichaudii),  which  was  smeared  on  the 
higher  branches  of  the  trees  frequented  by 
the  birds  or  on  long  poles  set  up  on  jmrjiose. 
Often  a  living  specimen  of  a  brilliant  scarlet 
bird,  known  iis  the  iiwi,  was  fastened  in  the 
vicinity  to  act  as  a  lure.^-lt  is  said  that  the 
huntei's  6ometiiBie%t€(fb;iCti»0»P^H3  strange 
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tre(:s  to  tJie  liejirt  of  the  forest  in  firder  to 


Tlicisy  oid  Ijird- 
importaiit  men 


(.■x(-it,i.'  ilio  birils"  curiosity, 
aitcliors  must  liave  been 
iLiiiuti^^  tli(3  Hawaiians, 
for  feathers  were  con- 
sidered to  exceed  in  \-alue 
any  other  kind  of  per- 
sonal property,  and  the 
king's  taxes  were  often 
paid  in  them.  "Without 
doubt  the  use  of  feathers 
had,  to  some  extent,  a 
religions  significance. 
One  writer  says  that, 
early  in  this  oentniy,  five 
yellow  feathers  of  the 
"  I'oyal  bii'd  "  (wliich  is 
all  that  one  bird  would 
produce)  were  accounted 
equal  in  value  to  a  piece 
of  nankeen  which  was 
sold  for  a  dollar  and  a 
half.  This  would  pro- 
bably represent  at  least 
a  pound  of  our  money 
now.  Leaving  ont  of 
iiccount  the  innnense 
difficulty  of  obtJiiiiing 
sufficient  of  the  ])articu- 
lar  feathers  used,  the 
time,  skill,  and  labour 
expended  upon  the 
manufacture  of  each  cloak  must  have  been 
enormous.  These  facts,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  finished  article,  aer:onTit  for  the  <^reat 
value  formerly  attiiclied  to  the  cloaks  in 
Hawaii.  8ti!l,  the  extent  to  which  featiiers 
have  become  associated  with  the 
religions,  social,  niihtary,  and 
political  history  of  the  would- 
be- feathered  Hawaiian 
race  is  very  remark- 
able. 

The  ground- 
work of  all 
the  fcatlier- 
woi'kis  ucoarKc 
netting,  made  of 
string  manufac- 
tured from  the  fibre 
of  the  olona  {^rou- 
chardia  laMfoJia\  a  na- 
tive grass.  The  outer 
side  is  alone  covered  with 
feathers,  the  shafts  of 
which  are  so  dexterously 
and  closely  interwoven  into,  or  sewn  on 
to,  the  fabric  of  the  ?iet,  that  the  fciithers, 
which  overlap  one  another,  present  a  surface 


STATUE  OF  KAMKHAMKHA  I.,  "THE  SAPOI.EON 
OF  HAWAII,"  AT  HONOLULU. 


wholly  made  from 
U)  exist  ill  Kiii-ope 
in 


as  smo(jth  and  glossy  as  the  back  of  a  living 
bird. 

Of  the  birds  which  provided  the  fciithei-s 
from  which  this  work 
was  made,  the  mamo- 
bird  (Drfipanin  facijlai)^ 
already  luentioiicd, 
claims  tlie  first  notice. 
About  the  size  of  our 
starling,  its  plumage  was 
iu  the  main  black,  the 
few  brilliant  orange- 
yellow  feathers  sur- 
rounding the  tail  being 
alone  used.  Its  exter- 
mination has  doubtless 
been  brought  abont  by 
the  numbers  taken  for 
file  sake  of  these  few 
feathers.  Xofcmore  than 
li\e  or  six  skins  of  this 
Ijird  are  now  known  to 
exist.  There  is  no  speci- 
men in  our  national  col- 
lection, but  there  are 
single  examples  in  mu- 
seums at  Viemia,  Paris, 
Honolulu,  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  two  in  tJiat 
of  the  Hon.  Walter 
Rotlischild  at  Tring 
Park.  TIk;  only  articles 
its  featiiers  now  known 
are  two  small  tippets,  one 
other  iu  the 


CLOAK  OK  KING  LHIO-LIIIO,  OP  HAWAII. 

Nim  in  the  Museum  at  Saffron  Walden. 


tiie  British   Museum,  the 
possession  of  T^ocd  Brassey. 

The  other  "royal  liird  "  providing  yellow 
feathers  is  the  oo-bird  {  Airiihcerm 
noMUs),  which  is  still  common 
in  tiiickly  wooded  districts, 
thongii  it  builds  ainoug 
the  tree-tops  at  such 
a  height  from  the 
ground  that  its 
nest  an  d 
eggs  are  still 
I]  u  i  te  n  n- 
kiiown  to  sci- 
ence. It  also  is 
in  the  main  bhtck, 
the  yellow,  though 
very  prominent  during 
flight,  being  restricted  to 
certain  small  tufts  beneath 
the  wings.  King  Kame- 
hamelia  1.  is  said  to  have 
ordered  tfiat,  after  these  yellow  tufts  had 
been  ])luckeii,  tlie  birds  wej-e  to  be  set  free. 
Its  light  yellow  i^gg^yt^^ao^gjglja^  more 
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abundant  in  the  feather-work  than  the 
more  beautiful  golden  feathere  of  the 

marao. 

The  red  feathers  wJiich  fonu  fi  }iro- 
minent  feature  in  ne;irly  all  Hiuvaiiaii 
feather-work  arc  Uiken  from  the  iiwi 
{Vestiarm  coccmed),  perhaps  tlie  com-  ^ 
monest  and  moBt  conspicuoue  bird  of 
Hawaii.    Its  name  occurs  frequently 
in  native  songs  relating  ancient  deeds 
of  heroism.    The  adult  male  wears  a 
gorgeous  livery  of  brilliant  vermilion, 
but  the  jouug  bird  sports  a  dress  of 
very  sober,  qnakerly  tiuts,  which  proliably 
account  for  its  iibunda.Tice  in  spite  of  the 
immense  mimbcrs  formerly  killed. 

The  green  feathers  sometimes  used  (though 
only  one  cloak  chicHy  made  with  iliem  now 
exists)  are  derived  from  the  on-biixl  {  Pfiithm- 
rostra  psit/ami),  a  parrot-likc  grosbeak,  about 
the  size  of  our  grceufiucli,  with  a  bright 
yellow  head  and  green  back  and  breast. 


FBATHBR  TIPTKT. 

In  tlie  Britigh  MiMeum, 

Thougli  not  remarkably  abundant,  it  is  a 
well-known  and  conspicuous  biiyl  in  Hawaii. 

The  cloaks  already  mentioued  were  by  far 
the  most  striking  products  of  the  Hawaiian 
feather- workers.  Thoi^h  often  spoken  of  as 
"  royai  cloaks," 
only  those  made 
solely  from  the 
brilliant  orangc- 
hued  feathers  of 
the  now  extinct 
mamo-bird 
(Drepa.'iis  paci- 
fied) can  be 
properly  so  des- 
cribed. The 
right  to  T\"ear 
cloaks  made 
from  the  feath- 
ers of  this  "  royal 
bird "  was  the 
exclusive  prero- 
gative   of  the 


F  K  A  T  Jl  K  R    T 1 1'  !■  E  T  . 

Tn  tJie  RriUik  Mitfeam. 

king.  To  all  others  yellow  was,  in  tiie 
native  language,  /aSf(— whence  comes  our 
word  "  tabooed."  A  yellow  cloak  was  a 
veritable  "chith  of  gold  "  ;  and,  when  worn 
with  a  helmet  of  the  same  cok)ar,  it  formed 
a  garb  of  truly  royal  magnilicence.  Only 
one  or  two  such  cloaks  are  known  ever  to 
have  been  made.  The  chief  of  these,  and 
the  only  one  still  existing,  was  the  great 
state  robe  and  war  cloak  of  King  Kame- 
hameha  I.,  "  the  Napoleon  of  Hawaii,"  who 
first  obtained  mastery  over  aU  the  Islands  of 
the  grou]!  and  consolidated  them  into  one 
kingdom  luider  his  own  rule.  He  is  the 
national  hero  of  Hawaii,  and  his  siaiue, 
which  stjuids  in  front  of  the  (lovernnient 
buildings  at  Honohilu,  represents  him  wear- 
ing a  feathered -covered  helmet  and  attired 
in  his  royal  mamo,  the  texture  of  which  has 
been  admirably  reproduced  by  the  sculptor's 
chisel.  This  cloak,  which  was  made  up  from 
the  smaller  tippets  of  uiferior  chiefs,  is  fifty- 
six  inches  and  a  half  in  length  down  the  back 
and  twelve  feet  four  inches  in  cireiuntV^reiiee 
round  theskirt.  If,  is  said  to  liave  continued 
to  increase  thrimgh  eiglit  preceding  reigns, 
as  each  sucoeedhig  monarch  added  something 
to  its  size.    With  the  exception  of  a  very 
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ii;n-r(»w  bor- 
il(:r  of  r(j(l 
feathers,  it  is 
wholly  of  tlie 
l)rilliaiit  yel- 
iow  feathers 
of  the  extinct 
luamo-bird. 
To  the  old 
Hawaiiane 
its  value  was 
beyond  com- 
putatioi). 

A 110 1  her 
royal  cloak 
w  a  H  that 
i>ui'ied  with 
Kiii},^  T/una- 
lilo,  the  last 
descendant 
of  King  Ka- 
meharaeha, 
who  died  in 
1872,  having 
reigned  but 
one  year.  His  people,  in  order  to  mark  their 
affection  for  him  and  extreme  grief  for  Jiis 
death,  made  of  Jiis  royal  nmmo  a  shroud,  and 
in  it  they  buried  him.  To  them,  undoubt- 
edly, it  represented  value  as  great  as  that  of 

the  costliest 
funeral  robe 

  ever  be- 

-1'     Mtu.  ^mi^^    X.  fore 


FEATllKK-COVEIncn  IJANCK-MASK. 

In  the  British  Mu^um. 


FRATHBR  PLUMKS. 

In  the  British  JTuseum. 


worn  by  a 
<Iead  mon- 
arch. 

The  mamoH 
worn  by 
chiefs  were 
covered  with 
the  feathers 
of  commoner 
birds,  chiefly 
red  and  yel- 
low, but  tiie 
yellow  was 
that  of  the 
00,  not  of  t!io 
mamo.  The 
two  colours 
are  usually 
arranged 
in  simple 
curved  or 
angular  pat- 
terns, show- 
ing consider- 
able poverty 
of  design. 
Accoi-ding  to 
one  writer, 
the  use  of 
red  cloaks 
was  tabu  to 

all  except  the  priesthood.  The  length  of 
the  cloaks  worn  by  the  chiefs  was  an  indica- 
tion of  their  rank.  Tliose  whose  jwsition  or 
achievements  did  not  entitle  tlieni  to  wear 
cloaks  at  all  wore  short  capes  or  tijijiets, 
called  ahviila^.  Cloaks  wei'e  also  sonietinu^s 
matle  from  the  black,  ])nr]>]e,  or  white 
featiiers  of  various  other  native  wild 
;   ■     ,      birds- and  domestic  fowls. 

The  number  of  birds  wliose 
t'eatliers  would  be  required 
in  the  nianufiictiirc  of 
each  cloak  was  enor- 
'\  mous,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  gain  any  tiling 
but  an  approximate 
:   idea  of  the  nnndier. 
We  may  tiike  it  that, 
i)!  the  cawe  of  royal 
cloaks,  the  feathers 
^   of  ten  birds  would, 
'   on  an   average,  be 
require<l    for  eacii 
,   sijuare  inch.   As  the 
^  area  of  a  medium- 
^'.'.'S'i;  sized  cloak  may  be 
taken  at  from  fifteen 
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feet,  it  will  be  found  that  from  20,000  to 
90,000  birds  would  be  required  to  make 
each.  This  will  explain  the  enorraons  mm 
— over  £'20,000— -at  which  the  cloak  buried 
with  King  Lunalilo  was  said  to  be 
valued.  Little  wonder  is  it,  therefore,  that 
at  least  one  species  has  been  exterminated. 
Clearly  fashion  in  dress  causing  wholesale 
destruction  of  bird-life  is  not  confined  to 
civilised  racra  or  to  either  sex  ! 

Next  to  tbe  cloaks,  the  most  remarkable 
feather-covered  objects  produced  were  large 
helmets,  called  mahoUs.  In  shape,  these 
were  not  inartistic,  closely  resembling  those 
worn  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  frame  is 
of  wicker-work,  oxhy  which  is  stretched 
I'eather-covered  network.  Tiess  remark- 
al)le,  but  equally  imposing,  were  the  loug- 
liandled  feather  plumes  (originally,  no  doubt, 
fly-whisks),  called  kahilis,  which  were  borne 
before  the  king  and  his  highest  chiefs,  as 
insignia  of  rank  and  as  banners  in  war.  Their 
long  wooden  handles  were  generally  orna- 
mented with  pieces  of  tortoise-shell  and 
whale-tooth  ivory.  When,  in  time  of  war, 
the  march  was  stayed  at  any  place,  these 
kahilis^  fixed  in  the  gronnd,  marked  the 
temporary  stopping-place  of  the  king  or 
leader.  At  the  burial  of  the  last  of  the 
Kamehamehas,  seventy-six  of  these  kdhMis 
were  borne  iu  the  funeral  train  by  Hawaiian 
nobles ;  and,  when  the  obsequies  were  over, 
one  was  set  up  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  tomb.  Other  feather-covered  objects 
manufactured  were  the  dance-masks,  huge 
heads  constructed  on  a  wicker  frame  and 
having  supei'lutively  hideous  features  —  a 
mouth  stretching  from  car  to  ear,  armed  with 
scvei'al  rows  of  sharks'  tcetli,  and  great 
goggle-eyes  of  mother-of-pearl. 

When  the  Hawaiians  adopted  the  dress  of 
civilisation,  their  monarchs  still  continued  to 
wear  the  royal  mamo  of  the  great  King 
Kamehameha  at  their  coronations ;  and  at 
the  opening  of  parliament  and  other  state 
ceremonies  it  was  spread  over  the  throne  as 
a  symbol  of  the  royal  power.  Now,  it  is 
preserved  as  a  priceless  national  relic  closely 
associated  with  the  past  history  of  the 
Hawaiian  people.  Nor  does  the  former  use 
of  this  unique  royal  robe  seem  likely  soon  to 
be  forgotten.  So  lately  as  the  year  1888,  two 
native  nobles  wore  their  mamas  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  ;  while  the 
Honolulu  volunteers  have  adopted,  as  part  of 
their  uniform,  capes  of  yellow  cloth  in  imita- 
tion of  the  mamo.  Moreover,  the  design  on 
the  red  five-cent  Hawaiian  postage  stamp  at 
present  in  use,  as  well  as  that  on  the  black 


twenty-five  cent  stamp  iu  the  issue  of  188;-}, 
depict  the  national  hero,  attired  in  his  mamo 
and  helmet,  exactly  as  represented  on  his 
statue  already  mentioned. 

In  1887,  the  Jubilee  present  from  the 
then  Queen  of  Hawaii  to  Queen  Victoria  of 
England  consisted  of  the  royal  monograms 
and  coata-of-arms  of  both,  beautiful  worked 
tt^ether  in  red  and  yellow  feathers. 

Naturally,  the  finest  series  of  Hawaiian 
feather-work  is  still  to  be  found  in  Hawaii. 
The  Bishop  Museum  at  Honolulu  contains, 
besides  all  the  royal  robes,  a  large  collection 
of  kahilis  and  other  objects.  Such  speci- 
mens as  remain  in  the  hands  of  natives  are 
still  so  highly  pri;^ed  by  them  that  few 
travellers  care  to  give  the  prices  asked. 

By  far  the  finest  collection  existing  else- 
where is  that  in  the  British  Museum,  where 
may  be  seen  several  helmets,  kahilis,  tippets, 
dance-masks,  and  other  objects,  including 
three  cloaks.  One  of  the  latter  is  made  with 
the  long  black  feathers  of  some  bird  like  the 
domestic  fowl,  and  is,  apparently,  one  of 
those  drawn  by  Bartolozzi  ;  another,  an 
extremely  fiiie  one  of  red  and  yellow,  nearly 
six  feet  in  length,  was  presented  by  a  king  of 
Hawaii  to  Sir  H.  Ohanibcrlaync. 

In  the  Royal  Museum  at  Windsor  there 
are,  beside  several  small  tippets,  three  fine 
cloaks  of  red  and  yellow,  with  small  spots  or 
edges  of  black.  One  of  these  is,  doubtless, 
that  presented  to  Gleorge  IV.  in  1810. 

Among  examples  in  private  possession, 
perhaps  the  best  known  is  that  which  be- 
longed to  the  late  Lady  Brassey.  A  finer 
one,  nearly  six  feet  in  length,  and  believed 
to  have  been  brought  home  by  a  member  of 
Cook's  Expedition,  is,  however,  in  the  jwsses- 
sion  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Kelly,  of  Kingston-upon- 
Thames.  Others  belong  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Lucas, 
of  Tooting,  and  to  Miss  Starbuck,  of  Bath. 

The  immense  values  set  upon  these  cloaks 
in  Hawaii  has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  is 
difficult  to  state  their  present  value  with  us. 
Hawaiian  feather  cloaks  are  not  quoted  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  cannot  be  said  to 
have  a  regular  market  value,  being  too  scarce 
and  costly  to  change  hands  except  on  the 
rarest  occasions.  Still,  as  the  scarcest  and 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  sa\'age  art,  their 
value  is  certainly  very  great.  Lady  Brassey's 
specimen,  when  exhibited  at  one  of  the  South 
Kensington  Exhibitions,  was  insured  for  no 
le^  than  £10,000 ;  but  this  was  without  ques- 
tion enormously  above  its  real  value.  UntQ 
some  further  "  operations  "  in  feather  cloaks 
are  recorded  we  must  be  content  merely  to 
estimate  their  yb]^^^^^^  GoOglc 


a:h  historic  island: 


NAPOLEON'S  LAST  HOME  AS   IT  APPEARS  TO-DAY. 
Bt  R.  G.  Ellis. 


DIST  A  NT   abovit  a  week's  steaming 
from  CfijKifcown  by  an  intermediate 
Union  or  Castle  liner  is  one  of  the 
smallest,  yet   by    no    means    the  least 
interesting,  possessions  of  our  huge  Empire. 
Diijjly  on  the  distant  horizon  appears  the 
shadowy  form  of  the  once  island-prison  of 
-Napoleon,  and  as  tlie  outline  grows  clearer 
one  cannot  wonder  at  the  melancholy  which 
overtook  the  Imperial  prisoner. 
The  island  rises  sheer  out  of  the  sea, 


arrival  of  the  mails,  and  the  anchor  been 
sent  overboard,  tlian  the  vessel  is  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  shouting  and  gesticulating 
boatmen,  who,  after  making  up  their  loads, 
leisurely  pull  for  shore,  not  forgetting— mid- 
way on  the  journey— to  demand  double  fare 
of  their  helpless  victims. 

"What  changes  must  the  island  have  wit- 
nessed :  In  1501  the  Portuguese  discovered 
it,  but  Dutchmen,  the  great  colonisers  of 
those  days,  were  the  first  to  make  eifective 


JAMESTOWN,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  ST. 

I'hfitii  by  A.  h.  Ii 

easily  sliowing  its  volcanic  origin,  and,  until 
t!ie  little  cleft  in  the  wall  of  rock  becomes 
clear  enough  to  discover  the  only  roadstead., 
appears  dreariest  of  dwelling  places. 

As  the  incoming  vessel  draws  nearer,  the 
confused  bundle  of  vegetation  and  masonry 
at  the  miiutli  of  the  cleft  takes  more  definite 
shape.  Peeping  ont  of  abundant  foliage  is 
the  little  church  spire,  backed  by  a  toy  castle 
and  completely  shut  in  by  the  cosiest-looking 
and  most  old-fasliioned  of  dwellings. 

No  sooner  has  the  gun  announced  the 


in:Li:xA,  from  tub  anchorage, 

ve',  Jcmertoum. 

occupation.  "John  (Vimjmny,"  seeing  its 
value  as  a  port  of  atU  for  liia  India  traders, 
soon  managed  to  gain  possession  :  uml  though 
temporarily  obliged  to  retui  ii  tlie  conquest 
to  its  original  owners,  was  at  length  reinstated 
and  finally  fixed  in  possession  by  charter  of 
his  (rracious  Majesty  King  Charles  IP  As 
our  Indian  trade  increased,  so  by  leaps  and 
bounds  grew  the  prosperity  of  this  fortunate 
little  island.  In  those  halcyon  days  many 
a  well-paid  official  anVl  comfortat>le  trader 
enjoyed  the  equable  climat^  and  delightful 
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produce  of  St.  Helena.  Almost  daily  ii  pass- 
ing ship  would  call,  its  sailoi-s  would  niu  on 
shore  for  a  s]>roe,  and  donljtless  gi\'e  to  tlie 
Janiestow!)  police  a  little  iiKti'u  wnrk  tlian 
now  seems  to  fall  to  tlieir  lot.  AViiat,  busi- 
ness, too,  I'ui'  the  inliabitsiiits  !  Fi'osli  water 
to  be  cartel]  :  coffee,  frnit,  ^'e^etabies,  and 
meat  for  sale  -aiid  all  at  priiws  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting.  And  now  ?  "  Well,  sir,  we 
are  hicky  if  five  ships  worth  having  call 


KArOI.KON'S  TOMB,  ST.  IIICLKNA. 

I'lmto     A,  L,  Innef,  Jatn&ftuvm. 


inside  of  the  month."  Trade  and  prosperity 
received  a  sudden  and  final  blow  by  tlie 

opening  of  the  Suez  f'aiial,  (livertin<j  iis  this 
did  tiie  course  of  every  vessel  of  iinportiuice. 

But  the  interest  St.  irdeiia  has  for  nuist 
people  lies  in  the  fiiot  that  it  was  for  tin:  six 
years  after  ATiii-erlon  the  jirfwoii  of  NajinUmn. 
The  K'n]>e]'or,  who  died  in  IS:^],  was  lmrie<l 
close  to  Longwood,  tlie  small  estate  assigned 
to  him  by  the  English  (lovei*nnient,  on 


which  lie  had  ditigged  out  six  weary  yeara  of 
existence  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  and  his  soldiers.  Tu  after 
years  the  Hm]ieror's  remains  were  removed 
to  J^tris,  and  there  placeil,  with  ^reat  ])o?u]), 
in  the  niagnifjcent  tomb  tliat  bad  been 
prepared  for  their  reception.  The  lionse 
and  estate  of  Longwood  were  afterwaTds 
purchased  by  the  French  naij'<jn,  whose 
representative  now  resides  there  as  a  pro- 
tect(ir  of  all  that  re- 
niuins  to  tell  of  its 
great  hero's  sad  days 
of  exile. 

Dinizulu  and  his 
uncles,  the  Zulu  chiefs 
wiio  ca.used  so  nuich 
anxiety  to  the  (iov- 
enmient  in  the  suc- 
(«ssion  disputes  in 
Zuliiland,  were  kept 
in  the  island  for  some 
time.  They  liavc  re- 
cently been  allowed 
to  return  to  their  own 
country,  as  all  fear  of 
rebellion  is  now  sup- 
IHJsed  to  be  over. 

Jamestown,  the 
capital,  contains 
ratiier  more  than  half 
the  total  number  of 
the  island's  inhabi- 
tants. Like  many  of 
our  old-f;ishioiied 
EiigJisb  villages,  it 
consists  chiefly  of  one 
long,  straggling 
street,  whose  half- 
rninous,  whitewashed 
t^ottages  —  too  many 
t  e  n  an  1 1  ess  -  a  n  d 
general  lookof  si|uali)r 
sadly  contrast  with 
the  memories  of  a 
prosperous  and  busy 
past.  The  peo])le  are 
a  happy-go-lucky, 
shiftless  lot,  a  much 
interbred  mixture  of  all  the  races — Dutch, 
Knglish,  Negro,  and  others — who  liave  ever 
liad  a  homi!  on  the  ishuid.  Tiieir  plentiful 
strain  of  Afiiean  blood  kee]«  them  eternally 
(■heerf'nl  and  mei'ry,  luid  though  the  aihilt 
]iortio[i  of  the  itoindation  is  atroeinnsly  idle, 
the  cliildi'en  and  yonng  women  gaily  skip 
about,  ofTci'iiig  t.o  visitors  little  Itaskets  of 
fruit,  ])hotngr;i.phs  of  the  I'hupcror's  tomli, 

bits  of  crude  cuibroidery^TDLneclilftiaJs  and 
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waisthiilts  prettily  made  from  the  dyed  seeda  of 
the  watcr-inclon. 

In  its  way  a  Jamestown  street  scene  is  uniqiie. 
Wateli  tha't  fat   and   perspiring  Englislmian 
toiling   up   the  hillside,    bent   on    "  doin<; " 
everything,  and  piloted  on  his  journey  by  a 
diminutive  and  ragged  urchiu  scarce  sis  years 
old.    Next  a  group  of  negro  soldiers — 
"West  India  regi- 
ment — proudly 
strut  aJong,  twirl- 
ing their  little  canes 
and  rakish  ly  shak- 
ing  from  side  to 
side  the  loni;  tassels 
on   their  quaint 
headgcai'.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  couple 
of  Khaki-clad 
"  Tommies  "  from 
the  Artillery  bar- 
i-ackB  pass  by,  not 

at  all  too  self-absorbed  to  reply  to  the  broad 
sarcasms  of   the  dusky  beauties  sunning 

thenis(;l\-es  in  every  open,  doorway. 

With  so  beautiful  a  climate  it  is  not  to  bo 
woiiilered  that  the  island  baa  attracted 
occasional  hcalth-scekitig  wanderers  ;  in  fact, 
more  people  than  is  getierally  supposed  have 
good  reason  to  hiess  the  thought  that  lauded 
them  at  St.  Helena.  Many  a  weak-lunged 
traveller  has  taken  a  newer  and  more  vigor- 
ous lease  of  life  under  this  suimy  South 
Atlantic  sky. 

Eecent  events  seem  to  show  that  the 
Kugiish  Government  has  at  length  recog- 
nised the  potential  value  of  St.  Helena  as  a 
port  of  call  and  coaling  sfeitiou.  One  must 
itnagine  the  Suez  Canal  blocked-— no  im- 
probable ciiance  hi  a  l'juro])ean  war  --  fally  to 
realise  the  importance  of  this  halting  place 


Till!  CASTLE,  JAMKSTOU'N,  MOW  USE1>  A3  TlIK 
GOVBttXOR'S  TOWN  RKSIDKMCK. 


on  the  way  to  our  immense  possesions  in 
the  Far  East.  The  island  is  not  unprotected: 
modem  fortifications,  with  heavy  guns,  have 
been  constmcted  in  the  rocks  around  the 

harbour  and  are  e\-en  now  being  added  to. 
It  is  said  to  be  tlie  intention  of  the  Admiralty 
to  store  up  a  (piantity  of  coal  and  supplies. 
In  the  island  are  quartered  several  companies 
of  tiie  West  India  regiment,  with  small  drafts 
from  the  Artillery  and  Engineers.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  cable "conununication  will  shortly 
be  established  both  with  Capetown  and  the 
Mother  Country,  at  last  bringing  an  important 
outpost  into  touch  with  fighting  headquarters. 
With  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  the  <iay  may 
not  be  far  distant  when  we  shall  again  hear 
of  this  forgotten  little  island,  on  which,  by 
one  of  the  chances  of  fate,  in  yeare  gone  by, 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned. 


I.ONGWOOD,  MATOt-KOS'S  BESIDESCE  IN  ST.  HKLKNA. 

Jftfjwlewi  died  in  the  room  with  the  two  ghultKred  vritidowi  immediaiay  beneath 
the  attic  window, 
rhnlan  by  A.  L.  flutes,  Jamestnvm. 


JOAN   OF  THE  SWORD 


By  S.  K.  Ckookktt.* 
IllvMrated  bij  Frank  Richards. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  FORKGOINCi  CHArTEKS. 

In  tlie  (jrecedini;  chaptors  we  arfi  inlrodiicfd  to  the 
liuchesa  Joan  of  llohciisteiit,  in  Castle  Kernslietg,  who 
is  twenty-onu  years  old  and  is  a  keen  and  accomplished 
swordBWoman.  She  is  bound  l*y  tlic  dfii-ree  of  her  father, 
jmxioUB  to  unite  the  two  States,  eitlicr  lo  marry  Prince 
Louis  of  Courtlaiid  or  to  forfeit  her  d'liiiinion.    In  order 
to  see  her  atfianced  husband  unknown  to  him,  Joan,  who  is 
very  impetuous,  dons  masculine  dress  and  pays  anincoj;- 
nito  visit  to  Courtland,  disguised  as  a  secretary  named 
"  Johann  Pyniiont."    llere  she  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  Princess  Margiaret  of  Courtland,  who  introduces  the 
secretary  to  her  brother,  and  is  herself  greatly  fascinated 
by  the  young  man's  looks  and  ingenuousness.  The 
Princess  discards  her  former  cavalier,  a  Muscovite 
Prince,  who  is  mad  with  jealousy.  "Johann,"  however, 
is  much  confused  by  the  double  r^e  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  preserve  the  secret  of  her  identity,  though  she 
is  most  favourably  impressed  with  the  glimpse  she  has 
of  the  nmii  whom  she  regards  as  her  future  husband. 
Ultimatelv  Joan  proceeds  to  Courtland  as  a  bride.  Owing 
to  an  attack  of  illness,  Prince  Louis  is  unable  to  see  her 
until  they  meet  at  the  altar,  when,  to  her  dismay, 
Joan  finds  that  the  Prince  whose  memory  she  has  been 
cherishing  so  happilv  is  but  Prince  Conrad,  the  younger 
brother  and  the  bishop  who  is  to  marry  her,  while  the 
bridegroom  is  a  man  as  repellent  and  ill-favoured  as  his 
brother  is  attractive.    -loan  at  first  refuses  to  marry 
him,  but  eventually  yields  to  Princess  Margaret  s  per- 
suasion.   On  the  steps  of  the  cathedral,  however,  she 
suddenly  withdraws  from  her  husband,  telling  him  she 
has  fulfiUed  the  letter  of  the  contract,  but  will  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him.    Hastilv  sprhi'fiug  to  her  horse, 
she  rides  out  of  the  city,  and,  foUowed  by  her  horse- 
men, makes  straight  for  Kernsberg.    Prnice  Louis  is 
bcwihiered  by  the  unexpected  turn  in  events,  but  he 
presently  gives  way  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Muscovite 
Prince  and  fallows" the  ninawav  bride.    The  expedition 
is  itnsii^-cessl'ul.  ami  onlv  rfaches  Kernsberg  to  lind  the 
Duchess  safely  in  her  stronghold.    The  tiouted  bride- 
groom then  resorts  to  force,  and  returns  with  a  powerful 
army  of  his  own  and  Muscovite  men. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

.TOAN  STANDS  WITHIN  HER  DANftER. 

SO  sooti  as  Werner  von  Orseln  returned 
to  CasUe  Kcrnsber<r  with  news  of  tlie 
forcing  of  the  Alhi  and  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  the  Muscovite  hordes, 
the  sad-eyed  Duchess  of  Hohenstein  became 
once  more  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand. 

Hitherto  she  had  doubted  and  feared. 
But  now  the  thought  of  Prince  "Wasp  and 

*  Copyright,  by  S.  K.  Crockett,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  1898. 


his  Muscovite  savages  steadied  her,  and  she 
was  here  and  there,  In  eveiy  bastion  of  the 
Castle,  looking  cspeciall)'  to  the  giites  which 
commanded  the  roads  to  Cuintland  and 
Plasseiibarg. 

Her  one  tliongbt  was,  "  "Will  //''  be  bcre  ?" 

And  again  she  saw  tiie  kniLjlit  of  tlie  \\liite 
])hiine  storm  tlirough  the  lists  of  Courtland, 
and  the  enemy  go  down  before  him.  Ah,  if 
only  ! 

The  invading  army  must  liave  niunbered 
thirty  thousand,  at  least.    There  were,  all 
told,  about  two  thousand  in  Kernsbei^.  Von 
Orseln,  indeed,  could  easily  have  raised  more. 
Nay,  tlicy  would  have  come  in  of  themselves 
by  "hundreds  to  fight  for  tl]eir  Dncliess,  but 
the  little  bill  town  could  not  feed  more. 
Yet  Joan  was  not  discouraged.    She  joked 
with  Peter  Baltji  n])on  the  loats  of  Court- 
landers  taking  the  Castle  which  Heiu-y  the 
Lion  had  fortilied.    The  CourtUuutcrs,  in- 
deed !     Had  not  Duke  Casimir  assaulted 
Kernsbei'g   in   vain,   and  e\'en  the  great 
Margraf  Cciirgc  threatened  it  ?     YeL  still 
it  remained  a  virgm  fortress,  looking  out 
over  the  fertile  and  populous  plain.  But 
now  what  were  left  of  the  shepherds  had  fled 
to  the  deep-bosomed  mountains  with  their 
flocks.     The  cattle  were  hidden  in  the 
thickest  woods  ;  only  the  white  fiirm-houses 
remained   tenantless,   silently   waiting  the 
coming  of  the  spoiler.    And  now,  stripped 
for  combat,  Castle  Kernsberg  looked  out 
towards  the  invader,  the  rolling  plain  in 
front  of  it,  behind  the  grim,  intricate  hill 
country  of  Hohenstein. 

When  Werner  von  Orseln  and  Peter  Balta 
met  tlie  hxvader  at  the  fords  of  the  Alia, 
Maurice  von  Lynar  and  Alt  Pikker  had  re- 
mained with  Joan,  nominally  to  assist  her 
dispositions,  but  really  to  form  a  check  upon 
the  impetuosity  of  her  temper. 

Now  Von  Orseln  w;ts  back  again.  The 
fords  of  the  Alia  were  forced,  and  the  fighting 
streni^th  of  Kci'nsberg  united  itself  in  the 
Eagle's  Nest  to  inakt;  its  final  stiind. 

Aloft  on  the  highest  ramparta. there  was 
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a  terrace  walk  which  the  Sparhawk  much 
affected,  specially  when  he  was  on  guard  afc 
night.  It  looked  towards  the  east,  and  from 
it  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Oourtlanders  would 

be  obtained. 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  guard  tlicy  were 
drinking  their  nightly  toast.  The  shouting 
might  have  been  heard  in  the  town,  where  at 
street  corners  were  groups  of  youths  exer- 
cising late  with  wooden  spears  and  mimic 
armour,  crying  "  Hurrah,  Keriaberg  I  " 

They  changed  it,  however,  in  imitation  of 
their  betters  in  the  Castle  above. 

"  JbflM  of  the  Staord  Hand!    Hoch! " 

The  shout  went  far  into  the  n^ht.  Again 
and  yet  again  it  was  repeated  from  the 
crowded  board  in  tlie  hall  of  the  men-at- 
arms  and  from  the  gloomy  streets  beneath. 

When  all  was  over,  the  Sparhawk  rose, 
belted  his  sword  a  hole  tighter,  set  a  steel 
cap  without  a  visor  upon  his  head,  glanced 
at  Werner  von  Orseln,  and  withdrew,  leaving 
the  other  captains  to  their  free-running  jest 
and  laughter.  Captain  Boris  of  Plassenbui^ 
was  telling  a  story  with  a  countenance  more 
than  ordinarily  grave  and  earnest,  while  the 
table  round  rang  with  contagious  mirth. 

The  Sparhawk  found  the  high  terrace  of 
the  Lion  Tower  guarded  by  a  sentry.  Him 
he  removed  to  the  foot  of  the  turret-stair, 
with  orders  to  permit  no  one  save  Werner 
von  Orseln  to  pass  on  any  pretest. 

Presently  the  chief  captain's  step  was 
heard  on  the  stone  turnpike. 

"  Ha,  Sparhawk,"  he  cried,  "  this  is  cold 
cheer  1  Why  could  we  not  have  talked  com- 
fortably in  hall,  with  a  beaker  of  mead  at 
one's  elbow  ?  " 

"  Tiie  enemy  are  not  in  sight,"  said  the 
Sparhawk  gloomily. 

"  Well,  that  is  bad  luck,"  said  Werner ; 
"  but  do  not  be  afraid,  you  will  have  your 
chance  yet  — indeed,  all  you  want  and  a 
little  over— in  the  way  of  killing  Muscovites." 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  with  you  on  a  matter 
we  cannot  mention  elsewhere,"  said  Maurice 
von  Lynar. 

The  chief  captain  stopped  in  his  stride, 
drew  his  cloak  about  him,  rested  his  thigh 
onasquare  battlement,  and  resigned  himself. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "youth  has  ever  yeasty 
brains.    Co  on." 

"  I  would  speak  of  my  lady  !  "  said  the 
youth. 

"  So  would  most  mooncalves  of  your  age  !  " 
growled  Werner  ;  "  but  they  do  not  usually 
bring  their  commanding  officers  up  to  the 
housetops  to  do  it !  " 

"  I  vasim  oor  lady,  the  Duchess  Joan  I " 


"Ah,"  said  Werner,  with  the  persiflage 
gone  out  of  his  tone,  "  that  is  altogether 
another  matter," 

And  the  two  men  were  silent  for  a  minute, 
both  looking  out  into  the  bhickness  where  no 
stars  shone  nor  any  liglit  twinkled  beyond 
the  walla  of  the  little  fortified  hill  town. 

At  last  Maurice  von  Lynar  spoke. 

"  How  long  can  we  hold  out  if  tliey  be- 
siege us  ?  " 

"  Two  months,  certainly  —  with  luck, 
three  ! " 

"  And  then  ? " 

Werner  von  Olseln  shrugged  his  shouldera, 
but  only  said,  "  A  soldier  never  anticipate 

disaster  !  " 

"  And  what  of  the  Duchess  Joan  ?  "  per- 
sisted the  young  man. 

"  Why,  in  the  same  time  she  wiil  be  dead 
or  wed  I  "  said  Von  Orseln,  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  carelessness  easily  seen  through. 

The  young  man  burst  out,  "  Dead  she 
may  be  !  I  know  she  will  never  be  wife  to 
that  Oourtland  Death^s-head.  I  saw  it  in 
her  eyes  that  day  in  their  Cathedral,  when 
she  bade  me  slip  out  and  bring  up  our  four 
hundred  lances  of  Kernsberg." 

"  Like  enough,"  said  Werner  shortly.  "  T, 
for  one,  set  no  bounds  to  any  woman's 
likings  or  uiislikings  1 " 

"  We  must  get  her  away  to  a  place  of 
safety,"  said  the  young  man.  Von  Orseln 
laughed. 

"  Get  her  ?  Who  would  persuade  or  compel 
our  lady  ?  Whither  would  she  go  ?  Would  she 
be  safer  there  than  here  ?  Would  the  Court- 
lander  not  find  out  in  twenty-four  houra  that 
there  was  no  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  in 
Kernsberg,  and  follow  her  trail  ?  And  lastly 
— question  most  pertinent  of  all— what  had 
you  to  drink  down  there  in  hall,  young 
fellow  ? " 

The  tSparhawk  did  not  notice  the  last 
question,  nor  did  he  reply  in  a  similarly 
jeering  tone. 

"We  must  persuade  her— capture  her, 
compel  her,  if  necessary.  Kernsberg  cannot 
for  long  hold  out  against  both  the  Mtiscovite 
and  the  Courtlander.  Save  good  Jorian  and 
Boris,  who  will  lie  manfully  about  their 
fighting,  there  is  no  help  for  us  in  mortal 
man.  So  this  is  what  we  must  do  to  save 
our  lady ! " 

"  What  ?  Capture  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand 
and  carry  her  off  ?  The  mead  buzzes  in  the 
boy's  head.  He  gi'ows  dotty  with  anxiety  and 
too  much  hard  ale.  'Ware,  Maurice — th^ 
battlements  are  not  over  high.  I  will  relieve 
yon,  lad  I   Go  to  bed  auc 
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"Toil  Oi'selii,''  wiiid  the  yoiitli,  witli  simple 

earnestiiL-sr!,  not  lii.-ediii'^'  iuK  tauiiLs,  "1  hin  e 

thought  deeply.    1  see  no  Wiiy  out  of  it  but 

this.    Our  lady  will  eagerly  go  oii  recouuais- 

sance  if  you  repre- 
sent it  as  necessary 

You  must  take  teu 

good  men  and  ride 

north,  fai  nortli, 

even  t<:i  the  edges 

of  the  Biiltic,  to  ii 

place  1  Iviiuw  of, 

which  none  but  I 

and  one  otlicr  can 

find.    There,  with 

H  few  trusty  fellows 

to  guard  her,  she 

will  be  safe  till  thy 

push  of  the  times 

is  over." 

The  chief  cap- 
tain was  silent.  li  e 
had  wholly  dro  jjped 
his  jeering  uiuoif. 
"  There  is  nothing 
else  that  I  can  see 
for  it,"  the  young 
Dane  ivent  on, 
finding  that  "Wer- 
ner did  not  speak. 
"  Our  Joan  will 
never  go  to  Court- 
land  alive.  She 
will  not  be  carried 
off  onPrinee  Loins' 
saddle-bow,  as  a 
Cossack  niiglit 
carry  off  a  Circas- 
sian slave  !  " 

"  But  how,"  said 
Von  Orseln,  medi- 
tating, "will  you 
prevent  her  absence 
being  known  ?  Tlie 
passage  of  so  hirgo 
•A  party  mav  easily 

be  traced  and  remembered.  Though  our 
folk  are  true  eiiongli  and  loral  enough, 
sooner  or  later  what  is  known  in  the  0;ist]e 
is  known  in  the  town,  and  what  is  known  ni 
the  town  becomes  known  to  the  enemy  !  " 

Maurice  von  Lynar  leaned  forward  towards 
his  chief  captain  and  whispered  a  few  words 
in  his  ear. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  and  nodded.  Then,  after 
a  pause  for  thought,  he  added,  "That  is 
none  so  iil  tliought  on  for  a  beardless  younker 
I  will  think  it  over,  sleep  on  it,  and  tell 
you  my  opinion  to-morrow  1 " 


The  yontii  tramped  to  and  ivu  on  the  ter- 
race, iimttoring  to  himself. 

"  Good  night,  Spariiawk  1 "  said  Von  Orsebi, 
from  the  top  of  the  corkscrew  stair,  as  he 
prepared  to  descend  ;  "  go 
to  lied.    1  will  send  Ait 
i'ikkor  to  conunand  the 
house-guard  to- 
night.   Do  you  get 
straichtwav  be- 


tween the 
sheets  as 
soon  as 
maybe.  If 
this  mnd 
s  c  heme 
!',nmes  oif 


you  will  iiec(I  vour  beanty-sleop  with  a  ven- 
geance !    So  Lake  it  now  !" 


geance  ;    ■    — ■■     .  , .      ,  .  ,1 
«  At  any  rate,"  the  chiel  captain  growled 

to  himself,  "von  have  a  pretty  i^rt  set  fur 

me     I  may  forthwith  order  my  shroud.  ^1 

shall  never 'he  able  to  fa^  hich-,E|am  1 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  CHIEF  captain's  TREACHERT. 

The  Ducliess  Joan  was  iu  high  spirits. 


had  been  juilgeil  necessary,  in  consultiitiou 
with  lier  chief  olficers,  to  ride  a  reeounairf«mce 
to  ascertain  whether  the  advancinj^  ciiemy 
liad  cut  Kernsherg  off  towai-ds  the  north. 
Oil  this  matter  Von  Oi-sehi  thouglit  that  lier 
Hlghuess  had  Ijctter  jndge 
for  herself.     Here  at  last 
was  something  to  be  done. 
Tt  was  almost  like  the  old 
foraying  days,  but  now  in  a 
more  desperate  cause. 

Ten  days  before,  Joan's 
maidens  and  her  aged  nni-se 
liad  been  sent  iov  safety  to 
Plassenhurg,  under  escort  of 
Ca])t;(ins  Boris  and  Jorian 
as  far  as  the  frontier,  who 
had,  iiowever,  returned  in 
time  to  accompany  lier  party 
on  their  ride  northward. 

No  one  in  all  Castle  Kerns- 
berg  was  to  know  of  the 
departure  of  this  cavalcade. 
Shortly  before  midnight  the 
horses  were  to  he  ready 
under  the  Castle  wall.  The 
Sparhawk  was  apiiuinted  to 
command  duriiig  Von 
Orseln's  absence.  Ten  men 
(.inly  were  tn  go,  and  these 
picked  and  sifted  riders  - 
chosen  because  of  1 1 1  ei  r 
powers  of  silence — and  be- 
cause, Ijeing  unmarned,  they 
had  no  wives  to  worm  secrets 
out  of  them.  Sweethearts 
tlicy  might  have,  but  then, 
iu  Kei'nsberg  at  least,  that  is 
a  very  different  thing. 

Finally,  having  written  to 
their  princely  master  in  Plas- 
senhurg, that  they  were  leav- 
ing on  iiccount  of  the  war— 
iu  which,  as  envoys  extra- 
ordinary, they  did  not  desire  to  be  mixed  up 
— Captains  Boris  and  Jorian  made  them 
ready  to  accompany  the  reconnaissance.  It 
proved  to  be  a  dark  and  des])erate  night  of 
storm  and  rain.   The  stars  were  ever  and  anon 
concealed  by  t!ie  thick  ])a]l  of  clond  wliioh  the 
wind  from  the  south  dro\'e  imrtling  athwart 
them.   .Toan  heff^elf  was  in  the  highest  spirits. 
She  wore  a  long  blue  cloak,  which  completely 
concealed  the  firmly  knit,  slender  figure,  clad 
in  forester's  dress,  from  prying  eyes. 


As  for  Werner  ^-on  Orseln,  that  high 
captain  was  calm  and  grave  as  usual,  but  the 
rest  of  the  ten  men  were  plainly  nervous,  as 
It  tliey  fingered  their  bridle-reins  and  avoided 
looking  at  ciich  other  while  they  waited  ready 
to  URnnit. 

With  a  clatter  of  hoofs  tluiy  were  olf,  none 
in  theCastlu  knuwiiig  inor'e  tliaii  that  Werner 
ihe  chief  captain  rode  onL  on  his  ot^casions. 


"  It  proved  to  be  a  dark  and  desperate  night  of  storm  and  rain." 

A  townsman  or  two  huddled  closer  among 
his  blankets  as  the  clatter  and  jingle  of  the 
horees  mingled  with  the  sharp  volleying 
of  the  rain  upon  his  wind-heaten  lattice, 
while  the  long  ^vhoo  of  the  wind  sang  of 
troul}lous  timea  in  the  twisted  chimneys 
overhead. 

Joan,  as  the  historian  has  already  said, 

was  in  high  spirits. 

"  Werner,"  she  cried,  as  soon  as  they  were 

clear  of  the  town,  "  if  wu^dbjtl*  enemy 
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to-night,  I  declare  we  will  draw  sword  and 
ride  at  them." 

"7/"  we  strike  them  to-night,  right  so,  my 
lady  if "  returned  Werner  promptly. 

But  he  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing 
that  they  would  not  strike  any  enemy  tliab 
night.  His  last  spy  from  the  north  had 
arrived  not  half  an  hour  before  they  started, 
having  ridden  completely  round  the  enemy's 
host. 

Joan  and  her  chief  captain  rode  on  ahead, 
Von  Orseln  glancing  keenly  about  him,  and 
Joan  riding  free  and  careless,  as  in  old  days 
when  she  overpassed  the  hills  to  drive  a  prey 
from  the  lands  of  her  father's  enemies. 

It  was  grey  morning  when  they  came  to  a 
goatherd's  hut  at  the  top  of  the  green  valley. 
Already  they  had  passed  the  bounds  of 
Hohenstein  by  half  a  doKcn  miles.  The 
goatherd  had  led  his  light-skipping  train  to 
the  hills  for  the  day,  and  the  rnde  and 
chaotic  remains  of  iiis  breakfast  were  still  on 
the  table.  Boris  and  Jorian  cleared  these 
away,  and,  with  the  trained  alacrity  of 
seasoned  men-at-arms,  they  placed  before 
the  party  a  breakfast  prepared  with  speed 
out  of  what  they  had  brought  with  them 
and  those  things  which  they  had  found  to 
their  hand  by  foraging  in  the  cottage  of  the 
goatlierd— to  wit,  shced  neat's-tongue  dried 
in  the  smoke,  bread  of  fine  w!i.eab  which 
Jorian  had  carried  all  the  way  in  a  net  at  his 
saddle-bow.  Boris  had  charge  of  the  wine- 
skins, and  upon  a  shelf  above  the  door  tliey 
found  a  great  butter-pot  full  of  freshly  made 
curded  goats'  milk,  very  delicious  both  to 
taste  and  emeU. 

Of  these  things  they  ate  and  drank  largely, 
Joan  and  Von  Orseln  being  together  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table.  Boris  and  Jorian 
luid  to  sit  with  them,  though  much  against 
their  wills,  ])eing  (spite  of  their  sweethearts) 
more  accustomed  to  tlie  company  of  honest 
men-at-arms  than  to  the  practice  of  dainty 
eating  in  ladies'  society. 

Joan  undertook  to  rally  them  upon  their 
lov^,  for  whose  fair  fingers,  as  it  has  been 
related  in  an  earlier  chapter,  she  had  given 
them  rings. 

"And  how  took  your  Katrin  the  ring, 
Boris?"  she  said,  looking  at  him  pasb 
the  side  of  her  glass.  For  Jorian  had 
bethought  him  to  bring  one  for  the  Duchess, 
which  he  cleansed  and  cooled  at  the  spring 
without.  As  for  the  others,  they  all  drauk 
out  of  one  wooden  whey  cog,  as  was  most 
fitting. 

"Why,  she  took  it  rarely,"  said  honest 
Boris,  "and  swore  to  love  me  more  than 


ever  for  it.  We  are  to  be  married  upon 
my  first  return  to  Plassenbui^." 

"  Which,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  you 
are  in  no  hurry  to  return  thither,  seeing  mat 
you  stopped  short  at  the  frontier  last  week  ?  " 
said  the  Ducliess  shrewdly. 

"  Nay,  my  lady,  that  grieved  me  sore,  for, 
indeed,  we  love  each  other  dearly,  Katrin 
and  I,"  persisted  Captain  Boris,  thinking,  as 
was  his  custom,  to  lie  himself  out  of  it  by 
dint  of  the  mere  avoirdupois  of  asseveration. 

"  That  is  the  greater  marvel,"  returned 
the  lady,  smiling  upon  him,  "  because  vvheu 
last  I  spoke  with  you  concerning  the  matter, 
her  name  was  not  Katrin,  but  Crretchen  ! " 

Boris  was  silent,  as  well  he  might  be,  for 
even  as  he  lied  he  had  had  some  lurking 
suspicion  of  this  himself.  He  felt  that  he 
could  hope  to  get  no  further  by  this  avenue. 

The  lady  turned  to  Jorian,  who,  having 
digested  the  defeat  and  siunne  of  Boris,  was 
ready  to  be  very  indignant  at  his  companion 
for  having  claimed  his  sweetheart. 

"And  you,  Captain  Jorian,"  she  said, 
"  how  went  it  with  you  ?  Was  your  ring 
well  received  ?  " 

"  Aye,  marry,"  said  that  gallaut  captain, 
"  better  than  well.  Much  better !  Never  did 
I  see  woman  so  grateful.  Katrin,  whom  this 
long,  wire-drawn,  splenetic  fool  hath  lyingly 
claimed  as  his  (by  some  trick  of  tongue  bom 
of  his  carrying  the  malmsey  at  his  saddle- 
bow)—Katrin,  I  say,  did  kiss  and  clip  me  so 
that  my  very  soul  fainted  within  me.  She 
could  not  make  enough  of  the  giver  of  such 
a  precious  thing  as  your  Highness's  ring 

Jorian  in  his  own  estimation  was  doing 
very  well.  He  thought  he  could  yet  better  it. 

"  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  joy.  Her  hands 
twitched—she  could  not  keep  them  from 
turning  the  pretty  jewel  about  upon  her 
finger.    She  swore  never  to  part  with  it 

while  life  lasted  " 

"Then,"  said  Joan,  smiling,  "have  no 
more  to  do  with  her.  She  is  a  fake  wench 
and  mansworn.  For  do  not  I  see  it  upon 
the  httle  finger  of  your  left  hand  at  this 
moment  ?  Nay,  do  not  turn  the  stone  within. 
I  know  my  gift,  and  wiU  own  it  even  if  your 
Katrin  (was  it  not  ? )  liath  despised  it.  What 
say  you  now  to  that,  Jorian  ?  " 

"  My  lady,"  faltered  Jorian,  striving  man- 
fully to  recover  himself, "  when  I  came  again 
in  the  honourable  guise  of  an  ambassador  to 
Kernsberg,  Katrin  gave  it  back  again  to  me, 
saying,  "You  have  no  signet  ring.  Take 
this,  so  that  you  be  not  ashamed  among  those 
others.  Keep  it  for  me.  myself  will  place 
it  on  your  fingeflo^^^^Qgr^gf^^ 
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""Well  (lotic,  Captain  .loriaii,  you  are  a 
better  liar  tliatt  your  frieiul.  lint  still  yonr 
excuses  should  accord  better.  The  rmg  I 
gave  you  is  not  a  signet  ring.  That  Katrin 
of  yours  must  have  been  ignorant  indeed." 

"With  these  words  Joan  of  the  Swoi-d  Hand 
rose  to  her  fe'et,  for  the  ex-men-at-arms  had 
not  so  much  as  a  word  to  say. 

"  TiCfc  as  now  mount  and  ride  homeward," 
she  said  :  "  there  arc  no  enemy  to  be  found 
on  this  northerly  road.  "We  shall  be  more 
fortunate  upon  another  occasion." 

Then  Werner  A' on  Oi-seln  nerved  himself 


The  Duchess  hiid  slowly  risen  to  her  feet, 
with  her  haiul  on  tlie  sword  which  swung 
at  her  belt. 

"  You  have  suddenly  gone  mad,  Werner  !_ " 
she  said  ;  "  let  us  have  no  more  of  this. 
I  bid  you  mount  and  ride.  Back  to  Kerns- 
berg,  I  say  !  Ye  arc  not  such  fools  and 
traitoi-s  as  to  deliver  the  maiden  Castle,  the 
Eagle's  Nest  of  Hohenstein,  into  the  hands 
of  our  enemies  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  said  Von  Orseln,  looking  steadily 
upon  the  ground,  "that  will  we  not  do. 
Kernsberg  is  in  good  hands,  and  will  fight 


Werner  vou  Orseln  took  his  sword  by  tlie  point  and  offered  the  hilt  to  his  miatresB." 


for  a  battle  more  serious  than  any  lie  had 
ever  fought  at  the  elbow  of  Henry  the  Lion 
of  Hohenstein. 

"My  lady,"  he  said,  standing  up  and 
bowing  gravely  before  her,  "you  see  here 
eleven  men  who  love  you  far  above  their 
lives,  of  whom  T  am  the  chief.  Two  others 
also  there  are,  who,  though  not  of  our  nation, 
are  in  heart  joined  to  us,  especially  in  this 
thing  that  we  luLve  done.  "With  all  I'c^spect, 
your  Highness  cannot  go  back.  Wc  have 
come  out,  not  to  make  a  reconnaissance,  but 
to  put  you  Orace  in  a  place  of  safety  till  the 
storm  blows  over," 


bra.velv.  But  we  cannot  bold  out  with  our 
few  folk  and  scanty  provender  against  the 
lejiguer  of  thirty  thousand.  Nevertheless  we 
will  not  permit  you  to  sarriticc  yourself  for 
our  sakes  or  for 'the  sake  of  the  women  and 
children  of  the  city." 

Joan  drew  her  sword. 

"  Werner  von  Orseln,  will  yon  obey  me,  or 
must  I  slay  you  \\  ith  my  hand  ?  "  she  cried. 

The  chief  ca])tain  yet  further  bowed  his 
head  and  abased  his  eyes. 

*'  We  have  thought  also  of  this,"  he  made 
answer.  "  Mt;  voii  may  kill,  but  these  that 
are  with  me  will  defend^hemselves,  though 
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tltoy  will  not  stiike  one  tlicv  love  more  than 
their  lives.  But  man  bynuiii  we  have  8 worn 
to  do  this  thing.  At  all  hazards  you  nuist 
abide  in  our  hands  till  tiie  danger  is  overpast. 
For  mo  (this  be  added  in  a.  deeper  tone),  I 
am  your  immediate  ofticer.  There  is  none 
to  come  between  ns.  It  is  your  right  to 
slay  me  if  you  will.  Mine  is  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  deed,  though  the  design  was 
not  mine.  Here  is  my  sword.  Slay  your 
chief  captain  with  it  if  you  will.  He  has 
faithfully  served  your  liouse  for  five-and- 
thirty  years.  'Tis  perhaps  time  he  rested  now." 

And  with  tlieso  words  Werner  von  Orseln 
took  bis  sword  Ity  the  point  and  oifercd  the 
hilt  to  his  mistress. 

Joan  of  tJio  Sword  Hand  shook  with 
mingled  passion  and  helplessness,  and  her 
eyes  were  dark  and  troubled. 

"Put  up  your  blade,"  she  said,  striking 
the  hilt  with  her  hand  ;  "  if  you  have  not 
deserved  death,  no  more  have  I  deserved 
this  !  But  you  said  that  the  design  was  not 
yours.  AViio,  then,  has  dared  to  plot  against 
the  liberty  of  Joan  of  Hohenstein  ?  " 

"  I  would  I  could  claim  the  honoiir,"  said 
Werner  the  chief  captain;  "but  truly  the 
matter  came  from  Maurice  von  Lynar  the 
Dane.  It  is  to  his  niother,  who  after  the 
death  of  the  Count  von  Lynar  continued  to 
dwell  in  a  secret  strength  on  the  Baltic 
shore,  that  we  are  conducting  your  Grace  ! " 

"  Maurice  von  Lynar  ? "  exclaimed  Joan, 
astonished.  "  He  remains  in  Castle  Kems- 
berg,  then  ?  " 

"Aye,"  said  Werner,  relieved  by  her  tone, 
"  be  will  take  your  place  when  danger  comes. 
In  morning  twilight  or  at  dusk  he  makes 
none  so  ill  a  Lady  Duchess,  and,  i'  faith,  his 
sword  hand  is  brisk  enough.  If  the  town 
be  taken,  better  that  he  than  you  be  found 
in  Castle  Kemsbei^.  Is  the  thing  not  well 
invented,  my  lady  ?  " 

Werner  looked  up  hopefully.  He  thought 
he  had  pleaded  his  cause  well. 

"  Traitor  I  sup])lantor  !  "  cried  Joan  in- 
dignantly ;  "this  Dane  in  my  place  !  T  will 
hang  him  from  the  highest  window  in  the 
Castle  of  Kcrnsbei^  if  ever  I  win  back  to 
mine  own  again  !  " 

"  My  lady,"  said  Werner,  gently  and 
respectfully,  "  your  servant  Von  Lynar  bade 
me  tell  you  that  he  would  as  faithfully  and 
loyally  take  your  place  now  as  he  did  on  a 
former  occasion  ! " 

"Ah,"  said  Joan,  smiling  wanly  with  a 
quick  change  of  mood,  "  I  hope  he  will  be 
more  ready  to  gi\'e  u])  his  privileges  on  this 
occasion  than  on  that !  " 


She  was  thinking  (jf  the  Princess  Margaret 
and  tlie  heritage  of  trouble  upon  which,  as 
the  Count  von  Ltien,  she  had  caused  the 
Sparhawk  to  enter. 

Tiien  a  new  thought  seemed  to  strike  her. 

"  But  my  nurse  and  my  women — how  can 


"ITie  Wordlesa  Man." 

he  keep  the  imposture  secret  ?  He  may  pass 
before  the  stupid  eyes  of  men.  But  they  " 

"  If  your  Highness  will  recollect,  they  have 
been  sent  out  of  harm's  way  into  Plassenburg. 
There  is  not  u  woman  l)orn  of  \\'oman  in 
all  the  Castle  of  Kernsberg  !  " 

"Yes,"  mused  Joan,  "  I  liave  indeed  been 
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fairly  cozened.  I  gave  that  order  also 
by  the  Dane's  advice.    Well,  let  him  have 

liis  run.  We  will  reeve  him  a  firm  collar  of 
hemp  at  the  end  of  it,  and  maybe  for  "Werner 
von  Orseln  also,  as  a  traitor  alike  to  his  bread 
and  his  mistress.  Till  then  I  hope  you  will 
'both  enjoy  playing  your  parts." 

The  chief  captain  bowed. 

"  I  am  content,  my  lady,"  he  said  respect- 
fuUy. 

"Kow,  good  jailers  all,"  cried  Joan, 
"lead  on.  I  will  follow.  Or  would  you 
prefer  to  carry  me  with  you  handcuffed  and 
chained  ?  I  will  go  with  you  m  what  fashion 
seerneth  good  to  my  masters  I  " 

She  paused  and  looked  round  the  little 
goatlierd's  hut. 

"  Only,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head,  "  I 
warn  you  I  will  take  my  own  time  and 
manner  of  coming  back  ! " 

There  was  a  deep  sLLence  as  the  men 
drew  their  belts  tighter  and  prepared  to 
mount  and  depart. 

"About  that  time,  Jorian,"  whispered 
Boris  as  they  went  out,  "  you  and  I  will  be 
better  in  Plassenburg  than  within  the  bounds 
of  Kernaberg — for  our  health's  sake  and  our 
sweethearts',  that  is  !  " 

"Good  !  "  said  Jorian,  droj]pirig  the  bars 
of  his  visor  ;  "  but  she  is  a  glorious  wench, 
and  looks  her  bravest  when  she  is  angry  I " 


CHAPTER  XXL 

I8LB  RUGBS'. 

Thet  had  travelled  for  sis  hours  through 

high  arched  pines,  tbeir  fallen  needles  mak- 
ing a  carpet  green  and  springy  underfoot. 
Then  succeeded  oaks,  stricken  a  little  at  top 
with  the  frosts  of  years.  Alternating  with 
these  were  marshy  tracts  where  aider  and 
white  birch  gleamed  from  the  hanks  of 
shallow  runnels  and  the  margins  of  black, 
peaty  lakes.  Anon  the  broom  and  the 
gorse  began  to  wave  sparsely  above  wide  sand- 
hills, heaved  this  way  and  that  like  the 
waves  of  a  mountainous  sea. 

The  party  was  approaching  that  no-man's- 
land  which  stretches  for  upwards  of  a 
himdrcd  miles  along  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Baltic.  It  was  a  land  of  vast  brackish 
backwaters  connected  with  the  outer  sea  by 
devioiM  channels  often  half  silted  up,  but 
still  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  outer  green 
water  in  the  winds  which  blew  over  the 
sandy  "  bills,"  bare,  and  spits,  and  which 
brought  with  them  sweet  scents  of  heather 
and  wild  thyme,  and,  most  of  all,  of  the 


southernwood  which  grew  wild  on  the  scantily 
pastured  braes. 

It  was  a  beautiful  but  lonely  country — the 
'batable  land  of  half  a  dozen  princedoms, 
its  only  inhabitant  a  stray  hunter  setting  up 
his  gipsy  booth  of  wattled  boughs,  heaping 
with  stones  a  rude  fireplace,  or  fixing  a 
tripod  over  it  whereon  a  pottinger  was 
presently  a-awing,  in  some  sunny  curve  of 
the  «hore. 

At  eventide  of  the  third  day  of  their 
journeying  the  party  came  to  a  great  morass. 
Black  decaying  trunks  of  trees  stood  up  at 

various  angles,  often  bristling  with  dead 
branches  like  e1m-aux-(k-fnse.  The  horses 
picked  their  putli  warily  tlirough  this  tangle, 
the  rotten  sticks  yielding  as  readily  as  wet  mud 
beneath  their  hoofs,  l-'inally  all  dismounted 
except  Joan,  while  Werner  von  Orseln,  with 
a  rough  map  in  his  hand,  traced  out  the  way. 
Pools  of  stagnant  black  water  had  to  be 
evaded,  treacherous  yellow  sands  tested, 
bridge  constructed  of  the  firmer  logs,  till 
all  suddenly  they  came  out  upon  a  fairylike 
little  half -moon  of  sand  and  tiny  shells. 

Here  was  a  large  flat-bottomed  boat, 
drawn  up  against  the  shore.  In  the  stern 
a  strange  figure  was  seated,  a  man,  tall  and 
angular,  clad  in  jerkin  and  trunks  of  brown 
tanned  leather,  cross-gartered  hose  of  grey 
cloth,  and  home-made  slioon  of  hide  with 
the  hair  outeide.  He  wore  a  black  skull 
cap,  and  his  head  had  the  strange,  uncanny 
look  of  a  wild  animal.  It  was  not  at  the 
first  glance  nor  yet  at  the  second  that  Boris 
and  Jorian  found  out  the  cause  of  this 
curious  appearance. 

Mcamvliilc,  Wei'ner  von  Orseln  was  put- 
ting into  his  hand  some  pledge  or  sign  which 
he  scrutinised  carefully,  when  Jorian  gripped 
his  companion's  arm. 

"Look,"  he  whispered,  "he's  got  no 
ears  !  " 

"  Nor  any  tongvie  ! "  responded  Boris, 
staring  with  all  his  ey^  at  the  prodigy. 

And,  indeed,  the  strange  man  was  pointing 
to  his  mouth  with  the  index  finger  of  his 
right  hand  and  signing  that  they  were  to 
follow  him  into  the  boat  which  had  been 
waiting  for  thcni. 

Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  had  never  spoken 
since  she  knew  that  her  men  were  taking  her 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Nor  did  her  face  show 
any  trace  of  emotion  now  that  Werner  von 
Orseln,  approaching  cap  in  hand,  humbly 
begged  her  to  permit  him  to  conduct  her  to 
the  boat. 

But  the  Duchess  leant  ^from^fer,  horse 
and  without  accepting  his^aaa^^eWpped 
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from  tlie  little  pier  of  stono  beside  which 
the  boat  lay,  and  walking  firmly  from  seat  to 
seat  she  j'cached  tlie  stem,  where  slie  sat 
down  without  seeming  to  have  so  much  as 
glanced  at  any  of  the  company. 

Werner  von  Oi-seln  then  motioned  Captains 
Boris  and  Joriau  to  take  tlieir  places  in  the 
bow,  and  having  bared  his  head  he  seated 
himself"  beside  his  mistress.  The  wordless, 
earless  man  took  the  oars  and  pushed  off. 
The  boat  slid  over  a  little  belt  of  still  water 
through  a  wilderness  of  tall  reeds.  Then 
suddenly  the  wavelets  lapped  olcan  beneath 
her  bottom,  and  the  wide  le\  elB  of  a  lake 
opened  out  before  them.  The  ten  men  left 
on  the  shore  set  about  building  a  fire  and 
making  shelters  of  brnsbwood,  as  if  they 
expected  to  stay  there  sonic  time. 

The  fciny  harbour  was  fenced  in  on  every 
side  with  an  unbroken  wall  of  lofty  green 
pin^.  The  lower  part  of  their  trunks  shot 
up  tall  and  straight  and  opened  long  vistas 
into  the  black  depths  of  the  forest.  The 
sun  was  setting  and  tlirew  slant  rays  far 
underneath,  touching  with  gold  the  rank, 
marish  growths,  and  reddening  the  moulder- 
ing boles  of  the  fallen  pines. 

The  boat  passed  almost  noiselessly  along, 
the  strange  man  rowing  strongly  and  the 
boat  drawing  steadily  away  across  the  widest 
part  of  the  still  inland  sea.  As  they  thug 
coasted  along  the  gloomy  shores  the  sun 
went  down  and  darkness  came  upon  them  at 
a  bound.  Then  at  the  far  end  of  the  long 
tunnel,  which  an  hour  agoue  had  been  sunny 
glades,  they  saw  strange  flickering  lights 
dancing  and  vanishhig,  waving  and  leaping 
upward— will-o'-the-wisps  kindled  doubtless 
from  the  stagnant  boglands  and  the  rotting 
vegetation  of  that  ancient  noriliern  forest. 

The  breeze  freshened.  The  water  clap- 
pered  louder  under  the  boat's  quarter. 
Breaths  bom  of  the  wide  sea  unfiltered 
through  forest  danknesa  visited  more  keenly 
the  nostrils  of  tlie  voyagers.  They  heard 
ahead  of  them  the  distant  roar  of  breakers. 
Now  and  then  there  ciune  a  long  and  gradual 
roll  underneath  tlieir  quarter,  quite  distinct 
from  the  little  chopping  waves  of  the  fresh- 
water haff,  as  the  surface  of  the  mere 
heaved  itself  in  a  great  slope  of  water  in 
which  the  boat  swung  sideways. 

After  a  space  tall  trees  again  shot  up 
overhead,  and  with  a  quick  turn  the  boat 
passed  between  walls  of  trembling  reeds  that 


rustled  against  the  oai-s  like  silk,  emerged 
on  a  black  circle  of  water,  and  then,  gliding 
smoothly  forward,  took  ground  in  the  blank 
dark. 

As  the  bioiid  keel  grated  on  the  sand, 
the  Wordless  Miiii  leapt  out,  and,  standing 
on  the  shore,  put  his  hands  to  his  mouth 
and  emitted  a  long  shout  like  a  blast  blown 
on  a  conch  sheU.  Again  and  t^ain  that 
melancholy  ululation,  with  never  a  conson- 
antal sound  to  break  it,  went  forth  into  the 
night.  Yet  it  was  so  modulated  that  it  had 
obviously  a  meaning  for  someone,  and  to  put 
the  matter  beyond  a  doubt  it  was  answered 
by  three  shrill  wliistlcs  from  behind  the 
rampart  of  trees. 

Joan  sat  still  in  the  boat  where  she  had 
placed  herself.  She  had  asked  no  question, 
and  even  these  strange  experience  did  not 
alter  her  resolution. 

Presently  a  light  gleamed  uncertainly 
through  the  trees,  now  lost  behind  brush- 
wood and  again  breaking  out. 

A  tall  figure  moved  forward  with  a  step 
quick  and  firm.  It  was  that  of  a  woman 
who  carried  a  swinging  lantern  in  her  hand, 
from  which  wheeling  lights  gleamed  through 
a  score  of  variously  coloured  little  plates  of 
horn.  She  wore  about  her  shoulders  a  great 
crimson  cloak  which  masked  her  shape.  A 
hood  of  the  same  material,  attached  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  to  the  cloak,  concealed 
her  head  and  dropped  about  her  face,  par- 
tially hiding  her  features. 

Standing  still  on  a  little  wooden  pier  she 
held  the  lantern  high,  so  that  the  light  fell 
on  those  in  the  boat,  and  their  faces  looked 
strangely  white  in  that  illumined  circle,  sur- 
rounded as  it  was  by  a  pent-house  of  tense 
blackness,  black  pines,  black  water,  black  sky. 

"  Follow  rae  !  "  said  the  woman,  in  a  deep, 
rich  voice-  -  a  voice  whose  tones  thriUed 
those  who  heard  them  to  their  hearts,  so 
rich  and  low  were  some  of  the  notes. 

Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  I  am  the  Bucbess  of  Hohciistein,  and  I 
do  not  leave  this  boat  till  I  know  in  what 
place  I  am,  and  who  this  may  be  that  cries 
'  Follow ! '  to  the  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Lion  !  " 

The  tall  woman  turned  without  bowing 
and  looked  at  the  girl. 

"  I  am  tlie  mother  of  Maurice  von  Lynar, 
and  this  is  the  Isle  Rugen ! "  she  said 
simply,  as  if  the  answer  were  all  sufficient. 


{To  be  conUnwd.) 
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By  Klickmaitn. 


THE  hobbies  and  recreations  of  mu- 
sicians are  as  diverse  aud  various  as 
tlie  musicians  tliemselves,  and  often 
give  ns  a  surprising  insiglit  into  a  side  of 
tbeir  character  (juite  different  from  the  one 
we  are  accustomed  to  see.     In  some  (;uses 
there  seems  notliing  incongruous  in  the  way 
a  musician  will  spend  his  spare  time  ;  no  one 
would  expect  it  otherwise  tliau  that  Sir 
George  Grove,  for  instance,  should  be  an 
ardent  litterateur.    But  in  the  case  of  this 
veteran  musician  literature  is  his  profession 
rather  than  music.    Sir  George  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  versatile  men  of  this 
centur}'.   He  started 
life  as  an  engineer, 
later  on  lie  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Crystal 
Palace.     He  also 
edited  Macmillan''s 
Magazine  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in.  the 
publishing  house  of 
Macmillan  and  Co. 
His  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  explo- 
ration of  Palestine 
must    certainly  be 
classed    among  his 
recreations.  He  takes 
as  great  an  interest 
in  Si  these  matters, 
moreover,  as  he  do^ 
in  music. 

The  study  in  his 
quaint  wooden  house 
at  Sydenliani  is  a 
unique  room,  ■\vith 
most  fascinating 

bookshelves,  in  tliis  room  we  have  evidence 
of  yet  another  of  his  hobbies— old  china,  and 
more  especially  blue,  which  is  seen  on  all 
sides.  In  the  drawing-room  there  is  also  a 
beautiful  collection  of  "blue."  Sir  George 
has  enthusiasms  on  so  many  subjects  that  it 
is  impossible  to  classify  thein  in  the  liard  and 
fast  manner  one  can  the  hobbies  of  most 
other  people.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  almost  any  subject  of  modern  mterest 
has  received  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
this  remarkable  man's  attention. 

Sir  Charles  Hubert  Parry,  who,  as  every- 
one knows,  succeeded  Sir  George  Grove  as 


head  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  is 
primarily  devoted  to  the  sea.  He  is  an 
expert  swimmer  aud  a  most  daring  and 
skilful  yachtsman. 

It  is  water,  also,  that  cliiefly  attracts  Sir 
Frederic  Bridge,  but  this  time  uiili  a.  differ- 
ence, for  Sir  Frederic  is  a  devotee  of  the  rod 
and  line,  salmon  iisliing  being  his  favoiu'ite 
pastime.  For  many  years  Sir  F]-ederic  aud 
Lady  Bridge  have  fished  every  seas(m  in  the 
Spean.  One  year  thej^  canglit  ninety-seven 
fish,  the  heaviest  weighmg  forty-three  pounds. 
This  was  landed  by  Lady  Bridge.  On  one 
occasion  Sir  Frederic  hooked  and  landed  a 
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salmon  by  the  tail,  and 
in  a  very  rapid  river  in 
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twenty  pound 

another  time,  ...  ^  .-^  *  .  , 
Ross-shire,  he  caught  a  salmon  with  a  trout 
Tod.  He  had  neither  gaff  nor  landing-net, 
but  secured  it  bv  tlie  help  of  his  little 
daughter,  who  is  e(pially  keen  over  tlie 
sport.  Lady  Bridge  has  evidently  helped 
to  foster  her  husband's  taste,  for  she  her- 
self has  been  accustomed  to  handle  the  rod 
since  she  was  eight  years  old.  I/ast  October 
she  caught  seven  heavy  fish,  one  after 
the  other ;  the  final  one,  weighing  twenty- 
oiirht  pounds,  she  landed  in  the  dark  by  the 
help  of  a  lantern,  and  it  was  in  a  dangerous 
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place,  too.  Latterly  Sir  Frederic  has  taken 
up  other  forms  of  sport  and  lias  gone  in  for 
deerstalking.  In  connection  with  this  a 
curious  incident  happened  some  time  ago, 
when  he  was  out  with  his  father-in-law  in 
Ireland.  They  had  been  crawling  in  absolute 
silence  over  bogs  and  rocks,  to  get  near  a 
deer  who  was  all  on  the  alerfc.  They  had  got 
into  position  for  the  shot,  and  were  juat 
taking  aim,  when  Sir  Frederic  realised  that 
he  was  going  to  sneeze.  Quickly  burying  his 
face  in  the  bog,  he  made  such  an  extra- 
ordinary noise  that  his  companion  thought 
another  sUig  was  just  behind  them.  Strangely 
enough,  the  stalked  one  did  not  hear  or 
move,  and,  despite  the  sneeze,  was  duly 
brought  down  in  good  form. 

Another  musician  who  finds  much  of  his 
recreation  in  the  open  air  is  Mr.  "E^ederic  H. 
Cowen,  mountaineering  being  his  speciality. 
He  may  be  said  to  know  the  mountains  of 
Europe  almost  as  well  as  he  does  the  streets 
of  Loudon.  But  this  is  not  all  ;  Mr.  Cowen 
has  also  very  pronounced  literary  tastes,  and 
is  a  keen  collector  of  first  editions.  In  his 
study  he  lias  a  large  collection  of  rare  and 
valuable  old  books  ;  he  also  has  a  goodly 
array  of  humorous  and  quaint  prints,  while 
one  side  of  his  study  displays  in  great  variety 
a  collection  of  Scandinavian  drinkiag  horns 
which  he  collected  during  his  travels  in 
Norway.  Mr.  Cowen  has  a  happy  knack  in 
writing  humorous  verses,  as  the  followii^ 
will  show — 

IMPROMPTU  ON  A  "RISING  ENGLISH 
COMPOSER." 

He  was  bom  half  a  century  after  Mozart, 

On  the  very  same  daj'  of  the  year, 
And  this  singular  fa«t  was  a  source  of  great  joy 
To  the  Press,  who  exclaimed,  "  A  good  omen !  The  boy 

Will  most  certfUnly  make  a  career ! " 

At  the  t^rpiit  a.^re  oF  four  he  could  pity  all  the  tunes 

Whioli  he  hoiiril  on  the  organs,  by  mir  ; 
And  at  ten  be  composed  such  a  beautiful  song 
That  they  said,  "We  mnst  praise  him,  for  surely 
ere  long 

He  will  make  an  unheard-of  career." 

At  tweTity  a  symphony  which  he  composed 

With  delight  drove  musicians  quite  wild — 
So  the  Press  took  him  up:   "The  work  Bhowa  signs 
of  haste ; 

But  it  promises  well — and  we've  not  the  bad  taste 
To  discourage  this  talented  child." 

At  thirty  an  opera  came  from  his  pen, 

And  to  hear  it  all  Londoners  ran — 
Again  were  the  critics  most  kind :  "  We  are  glad 
To  be  able  to  state  the  work's  really  not  bad ; 

He's'ft  promising,  rising  young  man!" 

At  forty,  at  fifty,  at  sixty,  more  works 

Were  produced  with  enormous  success, 
And  they  gained  for  him  everywhere  money  and  fame— 
"  We  ore  so  pleased  to  see  that  he's  making  a  name 
For  himself  by  degrees,"  eaid  the  Pre». 


At  seventy,  one  more  great  work  he  composed. 

And  it  took  the  whole  world  by  surprise. 
The  critics  were  now  quite  enraptured:  "In  truth 
He  will  do  something  yet,  will  this  promising  youth, 
If  thus  fast  he  continues  to  rise.'' 

At  eighty  he  died  ;  then  with  sorrow  they  spoke 

Of  the  loss  which  all  Europe  bcfcil, 
And  expressed  tbemsclvea  thus:  "  It  is  sad,  we  must  say. 
That  a  talent  so  great  should  he  taken  away 

At  a  time  when  it  promised  so  well !  " 

The  following  invitation  to  a  birthday 

dissipation,  which  he  sent  to  his  friends  some 
years  ago,  may  likewise  be  fittingly  included 
here — 

Amity  House. 
There's  a  humble  little  dwelling  not  three  miles  from 

Charing  Cross, 
'Tis  but  five-and-twenty  minutes  (in  a  cab  with  decent 

horse) ; 

In  this  dwelling  lives  a  minstrel  (or  composer,  as  he's 

styled). 

Who,  although  he's  always  Cowin',  is  both  timid, 

meek,  and  mild ; 
But,  imlike  that  other  bard,  so  famous  in  poetic  lore, 
He  is  not  '*  infirm  and  old  "  although  he  reckons  many 

a  score. 

Now  this  minstrel  labours  day  and  night  in  solitary 
toil, 

And,  though  free  from  journalistic  whacks,  still  bnraa 
the  midnight  oil. 

Of  faithful,  sympathising  friends  he  knows  there  is 
no  luck, 

But  he  seldom  sees  their  faces,  though  they  often  see 
his  back. 

No  "harp"  has  he  to  comfort  him,  nor  any  "  orphan 

boy. 

And,  sick  of  scales  in  sea,  he'd  have  no  "  sole  re- 
maining joy" 

md  he  not  hope  to  see  around  his  hearth  those  friends 
he  owns, 

And  in  common  chord  of  friendship  hear  once  more 

their  kindly  tones. 
Ah !   dull  is  work  without  some  play  to  ease  the 

wea^  head! 

Life's  role  should  sometimes  cheerfnt  be,  though  earn- 
ing daily  bread ! 

So,  when  this  minstrel's  lines  you  read,  if  pity  you 
have  got. 

Although  your  leisure  hours  be  yew,  please  come  and 

cheer  his  lot 
On  January  29th  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  August  Manns  is  likewise  a  musician 
who  can  tnm  his  pen  to  more  than  ordinary 
account,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  does 
this  is  all  the  more  surprising  when  one 
recollects  that  he  is  not  an  Englishman. 
Acrostics  are  his  favourite  diversion.  The 
following  he  wrote  with  scarcely  a  minute's 
hesitation — 

Flora,  of  the  C.  P.  Choir, 
Lovely  music  does  admire. 
Organ,  fiddle,  harp  or  flute. 
Rarely  in  her  heart  are  mute. 
At^Ufit  Manns  says,  "Das  ist  gut!" 

Sir  George  Martin  is  very  artistic  in  his 
tastes.  Fine  arcliitccture  in  particular  appeals 
to  him.  The  superb  Grinling  Gibbons  carvings 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ar&.a  constant  source 
of  delight  to  hit^ste3i^s@i:@©^lCnie  one 
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day,  when  he  was  showing  me  some  of  the 
less  known  treasures  of  the  Cathedral,  that  it 
always  saddened  him  to  tliiiik  that  if  the 
building  were  to  be  destroyed  in  any  way, 
the  carving  is  ttie  one  thing  that  could  never 
be  rejjlaced. 
"  A  n  d,"  h  e 
added,  "the 
pity  of  it  is  that 
80  few  people 
can  see  it,  hid- 
den away  as  it 
is  in  the  choir- 
stalls." 

M  a  d  a  m  e 
Adclina  J^itti's 
affection  for 
her  parrots  is 
well  -  known. 
She  had  one 
favourite  bird, 
"Cooky,"  who 
always  had  to 
have  a  light 
left  burning  in 
his  room  at 
night,  us  he  hud 
a  curious  trick 
of  falling  olt 
his  perch  when 
he  was  asleep. 
He  could  not 
see  in  the  dark, 
and  conse- 
quently was 
unable  to  find 
his  way  back 
on  to  liis  perch. 
Hence  be  was 
accommodated 
witli  a  night- 
light. 

Madame 
Melba  had  a 
curious  pet.  It 
was  a  Mesican 
beetle,  to  which 
she  had  a  t- 
tacheil  a  small 
chain.  This 
allowed  it  a. 
certain  amount 

of  freedom,  without  an  opportunity  for  nnv- 
ning  away.   She  liked  to  have  it  on  her  dress. 

Madame  Christine  Nilsson  has  a  pet 
monkey  on  which  she  and  her  stepdaughter 
lavish  much  care  and  attention.  They  keep 
the  funny  little  creature  dressed  in  the  latest 
Parisiau  "fashion  at  all  times. 
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Miss  Anna  Williams  is  devoted  to  her 
dogs.  She  has  some  dachshunds  which 
she  has  trained  to  do  all  sorts  of  in- 
telligent tricks.  Swedish  drill  and  calis- 
thenics likewise  interest  Miss  Williams, 

It  may  not 
be  generally 
known  that 
Miss  Fanny 
Davies    is  a 
clever  artist. 
The  reproduc- 
tions that  we 
give  of  some 
of  her  water- 
colours  were 
psiiiited  when 
sliewasin  Italy, 
lulierdrawing- 
rooni  above  the 
pianoforte 
there  liangs  a 
fine  crayon 
sketch  of  Beet- 
hoven. This 
M'as  one  of  her 
earliest  works. 
The  room  also 
contains  many 
delightful  art 
treasures  tliat 
hiivebeengiveu 
to  the  famous 
pianist  by 
cf|ualiy  famous 
artiste. 

1 1  w as  to 
]iainting  rather 
tlian  to  music 
that  Miss 
J5sther  Palliser 
at  one  time  in- 
tended to  de- 
vote her  life,  as 
she  has  a  great 
natural  gift  fur 
the  brush,  but 
circumstances 
decided  other- 
wise. Miss 
Palliser  is  very 
fond  of  walk- 
iinr    On  one  occasion  she  walked  twenty- 
fi\"e  miles,  only  resting  once,  for  five  minutes, 
by  the  way.    Her  one  desire  is  to  spend  her 
life  travelling  ail  over  t!ie  world— but  not 
necessarily  "n  foot,  of  coni-sc.  _ 

Another  wicider  of  ^e   brusji   is  Mr. 
Andrew  Black,  Rfchfiitt^stdiifiWMfcfexcelleut 
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oil  pjiiutiugs.  He  used  to  Kjtcnd  wliat  spare 
time  lie  (;mikl  in  tlie  studio  of  the  Uitt;  James 
Pettie,  the  ;irii«i.  The  two  men  were  great 
friends.  Mr.  Black  is  a  keen  yachtaman, 
billiards  being  another  of  his  recreations. 
This  last  seems  a  favourite  pastime  with 
musicians  ;  PadercM'ski  spends  mnch  time  at 
the  biUiard  table.  Miss  Clara  Kissler,  the 
Court  harpist  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Ooburg,  is 
also  au  adept  with  her  cue. 


Mr.  "Watkin  Mills  is  im  eneri^etie  and 
unwearying  golfer.  He  has  played  on  all 
the  principal  British  links,  as  well  as  on 
many  of  the  famous  American  ones.  If 
there  is  one  other  subject,  in  addition,  on 
which  Mr.  Watkin  Mills  waxes  enthusiastic, 
it  is  that  of  America  and  the  Ameri- 
eans.  His  experiences  in  that  delightful 
country  nnist  be  reserved,  however,  for  a 
speeial  article  at  a  later  date.  Mr.  Norman 
Bahnond  and  Mr.  Dalgetty  Henderson  are 
botli  kindred  spirits  in  the  matter  of  golf. 

Mr.  Patey  has  led  a  very  secluded  life  at 
his  home  in  Falmouth  since  the  sad  dciidi  of 
Madame  Patey.  For  many  years  he  has 
gathered  rare  china  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found.    He  has  now  a  splendid  collection. 

Miss  Marian  Mackenzie  is  a  good  whist- 
player  and  is  also  an  insatial^le  reader. 

Mr.  Herbert  Godfrey,  the  bandmaster,  is  a 
particularly  able  ciiricaturist,  as  the  accom- 
panying sketch  that  he  did  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Eyre  pljiying  at  a  Crystal  Palace  Concert  will 
show. 

Both  Madame  Antoinette  Stcrhng  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Davies  take  au  active  interest  in 
temperance  work.  Madame  Sterling  is 
usually  one  of  the  speakers  at  most  of  the 
large  temperance  meetings  in  London,  and 
generally  concludes  her  remarks  by  singing 
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"  0  Rest  ill  the  T.ord  "  or  somi;  other  appro- 
priate \v(irk.  Mrs.  Mary  Davies  luis  likewise 
sung  muoli  in  l.lie  cause  of  total  iibstiueiice, 
aiid  her  ready  trraeioiLsness  in  rendering  any 
asBistance  that  she  cran  at  a  service  or  concert 
for  charitable  purposes  must  rcsnlt  in  a  never- 
ending  stream  of  applications,  I  fancy  !  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  she  was  staying 
at  a  Riaall,  out-of-the-way  vill^e  that  I  had 
better  leave  nameless.  She  was  besought  by 
the  natives  to  sing  a  solo  at  the  evening 
service  in  the  chapel,  and  consented  to  do 
so,  in  order  tliat  a  large  congregation  might 
be  induced  to  attend  and  contribute  liberally 
towards  some  local  need.  The  preacher  was 
an  eloquent  but  obviously  nervous  young 
man ;  and  though  the  congregation  did  not 
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appear  to  notice  the  coincideuco,  it  struck 
the  stranger  in  their  midst  as  somewhat 
humorous  that  the  text  chosen  should  be, 
*'  The  time  of  the  singing  of  iiirds  is  come, 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our 
land." 

A  somewhat  unusual  liobby  is  that  of 
scientific  kite-flying,  which  has  ei^rossed 
much  of  the  spare  time  of  "Mr.  Edward  Blgar, 
the  composer ;  he  is  also  another  of  the 
man v  golf  "victims:"  Jlr.  Michael  May- 
brick,  who  is  erjiially  well  known^  as  a  song 
writer  under  his  pseudoiiyui  of  "  Stephen 
Adams,"  is  a  golf  player,  "a  eychst,  and  a 
keen  yachtsman.  Cycling,  by  the  way,  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  largely  patronised  by 
musicians,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  though, 
of  course,  there  are  exceptions. 

Mr.  Gerard  F.  Cobb  was  one  of  the 
ori<nnal  foundei-s  and  the  fii-st  president  of 
the"  National  Cvclists  Union,  while  Miss 
lloiia  Kibensclnit?;— that  charTiiing  pianist 
who  visits  our  eountry  all  too  rarely— si'cnds 
much  of  her  time  on  the  wheel  when  she  is 
at  her  home  in  Vienna-  Miss  Frida  Scotta, 
the  Danish  violinist,  is  an  accomplished 
horsewoman,  having  been  aecnsLomed  to 
riding  since  her  early  childliood.  Madame 
Fauuy  Moody  beguiles  her  leisure  moments 
with  the  less  fatiguing  pastime  of  croquet. 
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Amateur  Photo- 
oRAriiER  (touring 
in  the  Western 
States):  Pardon  me, 
sir,  but  would  you 
object  to  my  takiug 
your  daughter  just 
as  she  is  ? 

FabmebGrebne: 
Wa-al,  this  is  sud- 
den ;  but  t-ake  her 
and  be  happy.  Keep  yer  eyes  on  him,  Sal,  till  I 
scoot  round  fer  th'  parson. 


"  Boys,"  said  the  school  teacher,  "  who  can  tell 
me  George  Washington's  motto?" 
Several  hands  went  up. 
"  James  Tonipkins,  you  may  tell." 
When  in  doubt,  tell  the  truth.' " 


DoLLiE  :  He  promised  to  send  back  my  lock  of 
liair,  but  lie  liaKu't  done  it  yet. 

MoLLiE :  That's  the  way  with  these  hair 
restorers — all  promise  and  no  performance. 


Brown  :  Deacon  Jones  says  he  expects  to  die  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity. 

Jbnkibs  :  He  must  think  that  sanctity  is  more 
or  less  like  a  distillery. 


"  I  AM  going  down  the  river  to  drown  myself," 
she  said  tearfully. 

"  All  right,  my  dear  ;  start  at  once  if  you  want 
to,"  said  he  coolly, 

"  It  is  raining,  and  it  would  spoil  iny  new 
dress  ;  but  I  am  going  just  as  soon  as  it  stojs — you 
see  if  I  don't ! " 


"  My  wife  is  the  most  ingenious  woman  who 
ever  lived,"  said  Thomjison. 

"  I  believe  you,"  returned  Johnson  politely. 

"  But  you  don't  know  why  you  believe  uie," 
intimated  Thompson. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't,"  replied  Johnson, 
looking  bored. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  We've  been  married 
twelve  years,  and  lived  in  the  same  house  all  the 
time,  and  this  morning  she  found  a  new  place  in 
which  to  hide  my  slippers." 


THE  EXILE. 
Ity  Edtcard  1'.  Sjience, 
"  Would  you  uiind  giving  me  just  a  pipeful  V  I 
haven't  smoked  Euglisli  tobacco  for  ever  so  long." 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered,  and,  touched  by  the 
eager  note  in  the  voice,  I  added,  "  you  had  better 
take  all  there  is  in  the  pouch.  I  start  for  England 
to-niorrow,  and  my  friend  has  enough  for  us 
both." 

"  t  ih  !  thank  you  very  nmcli." 
I  looked  at  him  with  a  little  curiosity.    He  was 
an  elderly  Englishman,  wearing  clothes  obviously 
cut  in  France,  yet  tortured  to  assume  a  sort  of  Eng- 
lish air.   His  necktie,  a  kind  of  Gallic  absurdity, 
was  forced  into  the  fashion  of  an  eccentric  sailor's 
knot.     The  face  looked  as  if  it  had  once  been 
powerful,  or  at  least  energetic,  but  it  was  debased 
by  a  furtive  look,  and  the  beard  it  bore  seemed 
to  be  a  new  acquaintance  to  his  visage. 
"  You  don't  like  French  tobacco  ?  "  1  said. 
"No,"  he  answered,  producing  a  pipe.  "It's 
not  bad  now  and  then  in  a  cigarette,  hut  it's  bitter 
for  a  pijie." 

"Your  friends  might  keep  yon  supplied;  the 
trick  is  easily  done.  You  send  it  in  a  packet  with 
the  name  of  a  shop  outside,  marked,  '  t^antillon 
sans  valeur,^  that's  all." 

"  I  supix)86  it  would  he  too  great  a  tax  on  my 
friends," 

His  voice  was  full  of  bitterness.  It  awakened 
memories — memories  caused  my  eyes  to  turn 
towards  his  hands,  beautifully  kept,  therefore 
seeming  out  of  keeping  with  his  state.  In  sharp 
contrast  wil^  the  elegant  filbert  nails  of  the  fingers 
was  the  stunted  nail  of  his  right  thumb.  On  the 
cruel  impulse  of  the  moment  I  exclaimed — ■ 

"Perhaps  your  friends  think  you  have  taxed 
them  enoiigh,  Mr.  ChapmawT*^^^!^ 
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The  effect  was  liurrible.  The  look  of  tentir 
whicli  came  over  the  degraded  face  has  often 
haunted  me  since;  the  Bound  of  woe  which 
coloured  the  sigh  that  issued  from  his  white  lipa 
still  afflicts  me. 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid,  Mr.  Chapman,"  I  added 
hastily.  "  I'm  not  the  police.  It's  an  accidental 
discovery.  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honour  I 
will  tell  nobody  so  long  as  you  live.  Waiter,  une 
fine  champagne  et  de  feau  de  seJtz." 

"  I  suppose  1  can  trust  you.  1  suppose  I  must. 
You  didn't  bee  auythiug.  1  don't  know  who  you 
are.  How  did  you  know  me?  T  thought  the 
growth  of  beavd  and  tlie  sliaving  of  moustache, 

the  loss  of  hair  and  the  teeth  i  had  pulled  out  " 

"  J'lie  broken  nail  on  the  well-kept  hands  be- 
trayed you." 

"Good  gracious!  the  broken  thumb-nail,  result 
of  the  one  brave  act  of  my  life  !  " 

He  drank  tlie  fi)ie  and  eau  de  seltz  greedilj'. 
Tliere  were  no  signs  of  the  drink  habit  aboat  hini. 
Suddenly  he  banged  the  marble  table  with  his  fist. 
"  Do  you  know  what  hell  is  ?  "  he  asked  fiercely. 
"  Hell  is  to  live  on  fifty  pounds  a  year  when  for 
twenty  yeare  you  have  been  accustomed  to  spend 
fifty  iMJunds  a  day.  Why,  I  used  to  have  a  new 
silk  hat  every  Monday  morning — it  waa  one  of  my 
fada — and  they  cost  me  as  much  in  the  year  as  my 
present  income.  1  daresay  my  valet  had  the  old 
ones  brushed  and  reliiied  and  swindled  nie  over  the 
job." 

"  It  must  be  a  tight  Hqueeze,"    i  answered ; 
"  why  only  fifty  pounds  a  year  V  '* 

"  Tiiey  "won't  give  me  more.  They  only  give 
me  that  for  fear  I  sliould  conic  back  to  England 
and  make  a  scandal,  and  1  can't  get  work.  What 
work  can  a  discredited  eliierly  Knglishman  fugitive 
from  justiL-e,  who  speaks  French  badly,  hope  to 
obtain  ?  There  was  a  time  when  I  used  to  grumble 
because  I  had  no  leisure,  and  now,  what  wouldn't 
I  give  for  work,  for  work  however  humbly  paid!" 
"Yet,  after  all,  living  is  cheap  here,  and  there  are 

lots  of  people  who  " 

"  Who  live  respectably  and  bring  up  families  on 
fifty  pounds  a  year— oh,  I  know;  but  they  didn't 
have  a  hundred  a  year  as  pocket  nmney  before 
they  left  school,  or  live  for  over  twenty  years  at 
an  average  rate  of  fifty  pounds  a  day.  There  is 
even  a  worse  hell  than  that :  it's  to  have  no  boiie. 
G^ood  Heavens  !  Wiiat  cataclysm  of  Nature  could 
enable  me  ever  to  hold  up  my  head  again  in  the 
world?  Fifty-five  years  of  age  and  nothing  to 
look  forward  to." 

I  tried  to  steel  myself  against  a  feeling  of  ]iity 
by  thinking  of  the  hundreds  ruined  by  him. 
Across  his  face,  too  worn  for  his  age,  came  a 
strange  smile;  into  the  faded  blue  eyes  a  curious 
light.  "  There  is  a  kind  of  hope.  Do  you  know 
1  have  got  a  system  ?  " 

"A  system?  a  martingale." 
"Yes,"  it's  infallible,  only  1  need  a  httle  capital. 
If  I  only  had  five  hundred  pounds  I  could  go  to 
Monte  Carlo  ;  I  sliould  win  all  the  money  I  need; 
then  1  siqipose  if  I  paid  all  the  creditors  in  /"IJ 
and  with  interest,  I  might  make  some  kmd  of 
arrangement  to  come  back  unmolested,  and  be  once 
more  a  man  and  in  my  own  country." 


It  was  wonderful  to  see  liow  tlie  delusion  of 
hope  blurred  the  wrinkles  of  his  face  and  gave  a 
suggestion  of  youth  and  strength. 

"  Your  friends  don't  believe  in  your  system  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  but  I  know  it's  sound,  and  I  have 
spent  so  much,  so  much  in  posting  long  letters 
explaining  it  all,  and  I  don't  think  they  even  read 
them.  Do  you  know,  they  have  no  confidence  in 
me." 

As  he  spoke  he  put  out  his  hand  towards 
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me.  I  remembered  he  used  to  have  a  habit  of 
button-holing  people.  When  it  was  half  way 
the  recollection  of  his  position  came  to  hun,  and 
it  dropped  heavily  like  the  hand  of  a  dead  man, 
and  a  flood  of  purple  rushed  over  his  yellow-white 

''I  know  it's  a  sure  system,"  he  said  eagerly; 
"and,  oh!  I  have  scrai^ed  and  saved  t^i*  of'^^ 
pound  a  week  to  ge|t|4§^fe9!Va:Jiia(Ogl€  i 
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cut  down  every  expense,  except,  of  course,  one 

must  dress  decently !  " 

His  tidy,  caie-iiiarkai,  shiny  clothes  were  more 
painfuhy  eloquent  of  poverty  than  would  have 
been  mere  rags  and  tatters  and  gaping  bootf. 

"  I  have  haved  up  money  now  and  then,  but  it'« 
too  little  to  work  a  sytitem  with.  The  beginning 
of  the  year  1  jmt  by  almost  everything;  for 
months  didn't  even  risk  a  franc  on  the  petits 
chevaux  till  1  got  together  a  few  pounds ;  then 
I  made  an  effort.  The  system  worked  grandly  at 
first,  but  when  the  hitch  came  and  me  reserve 
force  was  necessary  for  victory  it  was  all  swept 
away;  I  tasted  no  food  but  one  small  twist  of 


"1  lost  it  at  Monte  Carlo.  I  knew  they  would 
never  think  1  whoiiid  be  auch  a  fool  as  to  go  there. 
Do  yoLi  know  that  gamble  made  nie  fear  there  *s 
a  God?  Why?  Because  1  uever  won  a  single 
coup  whilst  losing  all  that  money.  I  put  on 
every  number  that  ehould  have  been  lucky,  even 
on  the  day  of  the  month  when  my  child  died." 

He  paused. 

1  remembered  the  death  of  that  child,  the  one 
offspring  of  iiis  marriage. 

"  Not  a  single  coup.  A  woman  sitting  behind . 
me  said,  *Yoa  had  better  go  away,  monsieur. 
You  are  playing  like  those  who  shoot  themsdves 
in  the  garden  afterwards."' " 


"Is  your  daughter  improving  in  her  music,  Sir  John  ?  " 

"Well,  I'm  not  sore  wheUier  ahe  is  improving,  or  whether  it's  only  that  I'm  getting  used  to  it." 


bread  for  two  days.  You  don't  know  anyone 
who  would  care  to  put  a  little  money  on  a  "sure 
thing?"  . 

I  suppose  that  the  hardened  look  in  my  face 
stopfped  him,  for  he-jiauaed. 

"  You  took  away  a  good  deal  of  money." 

"  Only  three  tiiousand  pounds,"  he  said.  "  What 
cursed  lucfc  it  was  too  late  to  go  to  the  bank 
before  I  started !  T  had  nearly  ten  thousand 
waiting  me  thei  e  in  case  of  accident." 

I  remembei  ed  the  story  of  the  sudden  crash,  the 
flight  at  a  minute'ft  notice  of  the  fraudulent 
financier,  and  the  hue  and  cry. 

"  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  ?  it's  only 
four  years  ago." 


I  begfin  to  feel  that  I  had  had  enough  of  Mr. 
Chapman  ;  but  he  held  me  with  his  eye — not  a 
glittering;  eye  exactly,  but  one  that  seemed  as  if  it 
were  looking  at  thiiign  after  a  Ion;?  disuse. 

"Why  didn't  T  shoot  myself  in  the  trardens? 
Perhaps  because  that  I'lay  made  uie  afraid  leet 
there  may  be  a  God,  perhaps  merely  because  I  am 
a  coward." 

He  bid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  I  think  that 
something  like  tears  came  from  his  eyes,  though  I 
did  not  see.  I  looked  at  him  almost  with  pity. 
The  beautiful  hands,  which  lacked  the  superb  ring 
of  opal  matrix  cut  into  a  coat-of-arms  that  I  re- 
member, looked  green  against  the  flabby,  frayed, 
bread-cleaned  shirt  cuffs  and  l£S  shimnglsleeves  of 
Hosted  bv  ^OUvlC 
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the  blacfe  coat,  too  small,  for  obviously  he  was 
growing  stout  despite  his  troubles. 

"I  spent  a  lot  of  money  in  buying  stuff  from 
chemists,  one  after  another  to  get  enough,  and 
when  I  had  a  dose  I  spent  my  week's  money  on  a 
good  dinner,  and  went  liome  to  end  myself,  I 
could  not  take  the  stuff;  it's  in  my  room  now 
with  the  razors  I  bought,  though  I  )iave  eeaseil  to 
shave.  A  iiuiulred  times  1  have  tciHwed  up  heads 
or  tails,  to-day  or  to-morrow.  It's  always  to- 
day, but  I  can't  do  it.    You  see,  some  day  the 

system  "    He  paused.     "  You  see,  I  am  a 

coward  and  a  fool  as  well  as  a  kuave  ;  and  yet,  if  I 
had  ouly  had  luck !  Do  you  know  that  if  they 
hadn't  closed  my  account  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
as  soon  as  I  bolted,  my  oiteratioris  by  next  settle- 
ment day  would  have  saved  me  and  my  creditors." 

I  was  begiiming  to  get  sick  of  the  fellow.  No 
doubt  he  was  very  miserable,  hiding  in  a  fourth 
rate,  out-of-the-way  French  town,  but  his  conduct 
had  been  infamous.  Suddenly  it  crossed  my  mind 
that  the  friend  who  was  coming  to  meet  me  in  the 
cafe  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  smash. 
For  a  moment  I  thought  of  leaving  matters  to 
hap])cn  as  they  might  please;  but  then  I  considered 
the  fellow's  really  decent  family  and  its  humiliation 
and  suffering  if  the  old  sore  were  reopened. 

"  Do  you  luiow  who  is  cooiiiig  to  meet  me  in  a 
few  minutes?"  I  askol.    "  Sir  George  Williams." 

The  hunted  look  that  had  horrified  me  before 
came  over  his  face.    He  t:ot.  u[i  hastily. 

"  f  had  bettor  go.  This  lias  done  lue  good,  this 
chat;  1  haven't  spoken  English  these  three  years. 
YouVe  becu  very  kind  to  let  me  speak  with  you. 

1  durst  not  ask  you  to  "    He  jmused.    I  put 

my  hands  in  my  [xicl^ets. 

He  started,  tlien  seemetl  to  grow.  A  look  of 
real  dignity  came  over  bim, 

"  1  didn't  ask  for  your  money — your  money. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  could  have  bought  fifty 
of  you  a  year,  body  and  soul." 

He  walked  out  quickly,  firmly.  I  stole  to  the 
window  —a  mean  thing,  jjerhaps.  No  sooner  was 
he  out  of  the  door  than  he  seemed  to  shrink  again, 
and  he  cast  furtive  glances  at  every  corner  as  he 
shambled  down  the  street. 


Doctor  :  Are  you  troubled  by  dreams  ? 
Patibot'  ;  Very  nmch !  I  have  in  my  pocket 
now  the  third  bill  for  my  daughter's  latest. 


The  soprano  shook  her  head  and  murmured, 
"  1  can't  understand  it," 

"  What's  wrong?"  asked  the  baritone. 

"  This  paper  saya  last  night's  audience  was 
small." 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
understand  that.  Even  the  chairs  would  pro- 
bably have  deserted  if  they  had  not  berai  screwed 
down." 

"  But  you  don't  catch  my  meaning.  The  critic 
says  the  audience  was  small,  and  stops  right  there. 
He  doesn't  add  *  but  appreciative,' " 


A  WOMAN  may  not  be  able  to  drive  a  nail,  but 
when  it  comes  to  driving  a  bargain  she  is  in  her 
glory. 


Tkacheb  (to  class  in  arithmetic'):  John  goes 
marketing,  lie  buys  two  and  a  quarter  pounds 
of  sugar  at  3^(/.  a  lb,,  two  dozen  eggs  at  a  shilling 
a  dozen,  and  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  milk  at  a 
nhilling  a  gallon,    Wliat  does  it  all  make  ? 

Smallest  Bot  (hesitatingly) :  Custards. 


Mrs,  Brown  :  So  poor  ol'd  Jones  is  gone  at  last. 
Consumption,  the  doctor  said  it  were. 

Mrs,  Green  :  That's  strange  ;  there  never  were 
any  consumption  in  the  family  as  I  heard  on. 

Mbb.  Brown  :  Oh !  that  don't  make  no  difference. 
My  sister's  'usband  was  carried  off  by  gastric  fever, 
and  they  never  had  no  gas  in  the  house  at  all ;  they 
burned  paraffin. 
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